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Wandering  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
I'd  Rather  Stay  Home  •  Cowman's  Holiday  •  Thoroughbred  Country 

Horses,  Fishing,  Shooting 

Articles  on  country  living  and  country  sports  by: 
COL.  H.  P.  SHELDON       RUSSELL  LORD       DOROTHY  NICHOLAS 
CROSBY  GAIGE  LEE  WULFF  GEORGE  B.  TURRELL,  JR. 


Made  to  tke  gentleman's  taste 

/s  fAe jbafr?c/an  of  Amer/can  ryes 


DOWN  the  long  years,  Mount  Vernon 
has  enjoyed  an  envied  preference 
among  those  who  live  graciously  and  well. 
For  M ount  Vernon  is  one  of  the  blue-bloods 
of  whiskeydom  —  a  rye  delicate  in  flavor 
and  enriched  by  tradition.  But  for  all  its 
excellence,  Mount  Vernon  today  is  most 
attractively  priced. 

iHount  Vernon 

BRAND 

BOTTLED  IN  *BOND 


Copyright  1940,  Nat'onal  Distillers  Products  Corporation,  New  York 


It  took  a  Hundred  Years  of  Time 
to  Grow  this  Tree 

The  beauty  and  usefulness  that  nature  puts  into  a  tree 
through  years  of  patient  work,  is  something  that  is  utterly 
beyond  price.  A  fine  old  tree— once  lost— will  take  more 
than  a  lifetime  to  replace. 

So  take  care  of  your  trees.  They  are  a  priceless  heritage. 
John  Davey  knew  their  value  when  he  founded  the  profes- 
sion of  tree  surgery  more  than  sixty  years  ago.  And  he- 
handed  on  his  love  for  trees— and  his  methods  of  caring 
for  them— to  his  sons,  and  to  a  great  organization  of 
carefully  trained  experts. 

Davey  Tree  Surgeons  are  more  than  tree  men.  They  are 
tree  specialists,  experts  in  the  more  mature  and  professional 
sense— and  yet,  surprisingly  economical. 

Davey  service  has  grown  broader  with  the  years.  Continu- 
ing research  and  experiment  have  added  greatly  to  the 
known  facts.  There  are  still  some  tree  troubles  which  can't 
be  cured.  Davey  experts  will  be  honest  with  you.  Correct 
diagnosis  is  all-important.  This  is  followed  by  conscientious 
service— to  save  your  trees. 

Call  the  nearest  Davey  office.  You'll  find  a  man  there  who 
loves  trees.  He  will  be  glad  to  examine  your  trees  caref ully, 
without  cost  or  obligation.  Avail  yourself  of  this 
friendly,  dependable  and  authoritative  Davey  service. 

DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  COMPANY  •  KENT,  OHIO 
MARTIN  L.  DAVEY,  PRESIDENT 


John  Davey,  Founder  of  Tree  Surgery 

THE   OLDEST    AND   LARGEST  CONCERN  OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
H.   M.   KINO  GEORGE  VI 


RECOGNITION 

Good  clothes  are  no  substi- 
tute for  brains  in  making 
commercial  progress.  How- 
ever, they  can  accelerate  the 
rate  of  recognition  of  one's 
ability  by  the  powers  that  be. 

677  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Only  branch  in  the  V.  S.  of 
Bernard  Weatherill,  Ltd.,  Londony 
Royal  Warrant  Holders 


PAR'S  YOUR 
PARTNER! 


|      At  America's  Most 

Beautiful  All-Year  Resort! 

Not  one,  but  three 
courses  totaling  45 
holes — are  available  at 
The  Greenbrier.  While 
the  two"eighteens"are 
of  championship  cal- 
ibre, you'll  find  both 
"easy"  to  play.  And  the 
"nine"  is  as  sporty  a 
short  course  as  you 
ever  laid  your  eyes  on! 
So  here  you  have  Old 
Man  Par  as  a  friendly 
partner  instead  of  a 
tough  competitor! 

L  R.  Johnston,  Gen.  Mgr. 
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HOW  TO  USE 

LEXOL 


FOR 
LEATHER 


Especially  during 
vacation  time,  keep 
your  leather  Bhoes 
(all  colors,  includ- 
ing white),  bags 
and  saddlery  in 
good  condition  by 
applying  LEXOL, 
the  self-penetrat- 
ing leather  condi* 
doner.  Wait  10 
minutes  to  dry, 
then  rub  lightly  to 
restore  lustre.  Aft- 
er using,  apply  any 
polish.  Sold  by 
many  shoe,  sports,  luggage  and  saddlery 
stores  such  as  the  following: 


New  York 
Abercrombie  &  Fitch 


Altman's 


Babers,  Ltd. 


Brooks  Bros. 


Chicago 

Marshall  Field   Co.  *  V.   L.   &  A. 

Chas.  Meurisse  &  Co. 


Los  Angeles 
Lichtenburger 
Ferguson  Co. 


San  Francisco 
Keyston  Bros. 


Where  a  store  is  not  handy, 
order  direct.  Pint,  $1 ;  quart, 
$1.75;  gallon,  $4. 

THE  MARTIN  DENNIS  CO. 

861  Summer  Ave.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


^5 


Meet  the  Smiths,  of  San 
Diego.  Like  all  families, 
this  one  has  a  dream  — 
but  they've  made  theirs 
come  true!  They've  built 
their  own  ideal  home,  in 
California's  most  perfect 
setting.  Their  days  and 
weeks  are  filled  with  new 
joy,  new  meaning.  Here, 
in  this  matchless  place, 
they've  found  it  not  only 
possible  but  easy  to  live 
tomorrow's  dream ! 


FREE  BOOKLET  Addresj  Room  019 
San  Diego-California  Club 

HI 


Wfiite  Sulphur  Springs 

mstva. 
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Kings  waited  while  he  gathered  eggs 


Daniel  Webster  went  home  and  gathered  a  basketful  of  eggs  be- 
cause he  was  tired  out.  As  Sec  retary  of  State,  he  had  been  grap- 
pling since  early  morning  with  problems  affecting  half  a 
do/en  kingdoms.  He  was  fond  of  Nature  and  animals  and  he 
told  Mrs.  Webster  that  the  simple  pastime  of  gathering  eggs 

helped  him  get  down  to  earth. 

*         #         *  # 
Watch  the  people  of  today  who  get  things  done.  They  have 
learned  to  expect  something  more  than  mere  amusement  from 
their  well-earned  moments  of  relaxation.  They  have  learned  to 
re-create  energies  for  tomorrow  through  wholesome  pastimes. 

*        ♦        *  » 
As  a  beverage  of  moderation,  Budweiser  is  always  in  harmony 
with  your  moments  of  relaxed  re-creation.  It's  a  companion 
when  you're  alone  with  your  family  ...  a  Perfect  Host  when 
you  entertain. 


Drink 

Budweiser 

for  five  days. 


You  will  want 
Budweiser's  flavor 
thereafter. 


COPYRIGHT  1941  BY 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH,  INC.*  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Sizzling  hot  barbecue!  Whether  it's 
chicken  or  steaks,  the  savory  scent  of 
broiling  meat  over  cherry-red  charcoal 
in  the  open  air  calls  eloquently  for  a  cold 
glass  of  golden  Budweiser  under  a  top 
hat  of  snowy  foam.  It  makes  all  good 
food  taste  better.  Whether  you  dine  at 
home  tonight  or  in  your  favorite  restau- 
rant, enjoy  Budweiser  .  .  .  and  you,  too, 
will  find  it  a  pleasant  custom. 


Budweiser 


j. 
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THE  CALENDAR 


To  May  3 
May  3-31 
To  May  10 
To  May  10 
To  May  10 
May  12-June  7 
May  12-July  19 
May  17-24 
To  May  17 
To  May  17 
May  19-June  2i 
May  21-July  5 
May  23-July  26 
May  26-June  2 
May  30- July  5 


May  3 
May  3 
May  7  &  10 
May  10 
May  14  &  17 
May  30 
June  14- 


May  2-3 
May  2-4 
May  3 
May  3 
May  3-4 
May  4 
May  4 
May  9-10 
May  9-11 
May  10 
May  10-11 
May  11 
May  13 
May  15-16 
May  16-17 
May  16-18 
May  16-18 
May  16-18 
May  17 
May  17 
May  17-18 
May  17-18 
May  18 
May  18 
May  18 
May  20-21 
May  22-24 
May  22-2S 
May  23-24 
May  23-24 
May  24 
May  24 
May  24 
May  24 
May  24 
May  24 
May  25 
May  26-31 
May  29-June  1 
May  30 
May  30-31 
May  30-31 
May  30-June  1 
May  30-June  1 
May  31 
May  31 -June  1 


May  1-3 
May  2 
May  3 
May  3 
May  3-4 
May  4 
May  4 
May  4 
May  7-8 
May  10 
May  10 
May  10-11 
May  10-11 
May  11 
May  17 
May  17-18 
May  17-18 
May  17-18 
May  18 


RACING 

Bay  Meadows,  San  Mateo,  Calif. 
Beulah  Park,  Ohio. 
Narragansett  Park,  Pawtucket,  R. 
Jamaica,  L.  I. 
PImlico,  Md. 
Belmont  Park,  L.  I. 
Suffolk  Downs,  Boston,  Mass. 
Woodbine  Park,  Toronto,  Out. 
Churchill  LTowns,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Sportsman's  Park,  111. 
Lincoln  Fields,  Crete,  111. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Hollywood  Park,  Inglevvood,  Calif. 
Thorncliffe  Park,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Delaware  Park,  Staunton,  Del. 


HUNT  RACE  MEET!  NCS 

Virginia  Gold  Cup,  Warrenton,  Va. 

Whitemarsh  Valley  Hunt,  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 

Radnor  Hi^nt,  Radnor,  Pa. 

Iroquois  Memorial,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Rose  Tree  Hunt,  Media,  Pa. 

Cavalry  School  Hunt,  Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

United  Hunts,  Locust  Valley,  L.  I. 


HORSE  SHOWS 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Perris,  Calif. 
McDonough,  Md. 

Southern  California,  Orange,  Calif. 

Cavalier,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

Bit  &  Bridle  Club,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Hampton,  Va. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Timonium,  Md. 

SCARSBOROUGH-ON-HUDSON,  N.  V. 

Foxcroft  School,  Middleburg,  Va 
Blacksburg,  Va. 
Pendleton,  Springfield,  111. 
Mills  College,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Angels  Camp,  Calif. 
Dixon,  Calif. 

Washington,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
Ellicott  City,  Md. 
Longmeadow,  Mass.  (Junior) 
Vassar,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Watchung,  Summit,  N.  J. 
Oaks  Hunt,  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 
Fairport,  N.  Y. 
Lewiston,  N.  Y. 
Bassett,  Va. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Chico,  Calif. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Roanoke-Salem,  Salem,  Va. 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  (Junior) 
Jacobs  Hill  Hunt,  Seekonk,  Mass. 
New  Kensington,  Pa. 
West  Brighton,  S.  I. 
Pikesville,  Md. 

Landon  School,  Edgemoor,  Md. 
Rockwood  Hall,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
Devon,  Pa. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Pittsford,  N.  Y. 
Akron,  Ohio. 
Timonium,  Md. 
Mariposa,  Calif. 
San  Mateo,  Calif. 
Salisbury,  Md. 

Secor  Farms,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


DOC  SHOWS 

Wisconsin  Kennel  Club,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Tri-State  Kennel  Club,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Manchester  Kennel  Club,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Bryn  Mawr  Kennel  Club,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BeVerly  Hills  Kennel  Club,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Concord  Kennel  Club,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Mid-Continent  Kennel  Club,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Northeastern  Indiana  Kennel  Club,  Fort  Wayne,  lad. 

Wichita  Kennel  Club,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Delaware  County  Kennel  Club,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

San  Jose  Kennel  Club,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Kansas  City  Kennel  Club,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Seattle  Kennel  Club,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Huntingdon  Valley  Kennel  Club,  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

Orange  Kennel  Club,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Boise  Kennel  Club,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Columbia  Kennel  Club,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Los  Angeles  Kennel  Club,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Anderson  Kennel  Club,  Anderson,  Ind. 


mrx  t  it  y  i.iF 


«*y  t«  Tiimm  jteami  <  •<  *.  Tiwim.  n.  j. 

May  JJ  iHUMi  Krnnrl  Club,  l.y ii. hhurg,  Va. 

Mm  J*  Carolina  Bmru  Cu>»,  ScdaHUUI,  N.  ('. 

May  J4  I.adi«»  Kinnil  Aim.  01  Amiriia,  Uardtn  Clly,  I,  I 

May  24  IwiitiiLi  Knm  Cub,  l.cui.villr,  Ky. 

May  *4-JS  OtalUM  Kinnil  Club.  Oakland,  Calif. 

May  JJ  llotnita  Kinnii.  Our,  larihMfollA  Iml. 

May  .'J  l.nNu  Island  Kinnii  Club,  Crdai hiirsl,  I,.  I. 

May  .11  Moa ■  i a  ami  Kama  Kinnii.  I'lI'i,  Mmlitim,  N.  J. 

OBEDIENCE  TRIALS 

May  I  J  Wisconsin  Kinnii.  Clui,  Milwaukee,  Wii. 

May  J  \\*\s  M  vw «  KiNari  I'li'i,  Philadelphia,  IV 

^1  >>    1  MtNt'Haaraa  Kinnii.  Ciub.  MajlflliaHl.  N.  IE. 

May  4  NwniMnill  Indiana  Kinnii.  Ciub,  Kurt  Waynr,  Iml. 

May  10  Dii.awabr  CWaW  Kinnii.  Club,  Ilryn  Muwr,  I'a. 

Ma»  loll  San  Joan  Krnnii.  ClVli  Im  Jose,  Calif. 

Mji  ioii  taavnu  Kinnii.  Cu'i,  laafrta.  fVaak. 

M.»>   11  Huntingdon  Vallrv  Krnnil  Club.  Klkm.  I'.irk.  I'.i. 

Mi>  Or\n..i  Kinnii.  Club.  South  Or.mur,  N.  J. 

Tbinton  Kinnil  Clui,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  24  I.adiis'  Kinnil  Club,  Garden  City.  I.,  t. 

May  24-2$  Huiivii  knul   I'li'i,  Oakland,  Calif. 

May  2$  Hooaiir  Kinnil  Ci.i  m.  Indianapolis,  I  ml. 

May  21  Long  Island  Training  Club,  Cetlarliurst,  U  f. 


M,i  J 

M  .1 

\l  n  .1 

M  i.  I 

M.v  I 

Mil  I 

M  i>  J 

\1n  ii 


M.i  II 


May  S-4 
May  4 
May  4 
May  4 
May  1011 
May  10-11 
May  11 
May  11 
May  II 
May  17-13 
May  18 
May  18 
May  18 
May  24-25 
May  24-25 
May  25 
May  25 
May  25 
May  .10  June  1 
May  JftJatM  1 


May  2-3 
To  May  .1 
To  May  i 
To  May  4 
May  4-10 
May  8  0 
May  10- June  1 
May  15 
May  17-18 
May  17-24 
May  21 
May  22-23 
May  28-29 


May  _>9 


May  1 

May  2 

May  5 
May 

May  12 

May  16 

May  19 

May  19 

May  20 

May  21 

May  22 

May  23 

May  24 

May  26 

May  29 


May  1 
May  3 


FIELD  TRIALS  iPoii 


d  Setters) 


Bton  fit  Consijivation  l.iAiit  r.  Miilillrtown.  N.  V. 
Hudson  Valliv  Kirt.n  Thai.  Club,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Hinkiiiir.  Fun  and  Game  Assn.,  Kockville,  Conn. 
Kan  Ohio  Fiild  Trial  Assn..  Mineral  K-l.-.  Ohio 
Niu    IliirviN  Km  n  Trial  Club,  New  llriiain.  Conn. 
t.i'DLow  Fism  k  Gamr  Club,  Ludlow,  Mass. 
I.rr  Sportsman's  Assn.,  I. re,  Mass. 
Wii  nr.miam  Kimi  It  Gami  Club,  W'illtraham,  Man, 

FIELD  TRIALS    I  Retrievers  ■ 

NoBTSUU  RaJUMn  Knm  Trial  Cli'b,  Cordon,  Wis. 

SKEET  TOURNAMENTS 

Yakima  Community  Gun  Club,  Yakima,  Wash. 

Wisr  Haven  Gun  Club,  Kvansvillc,  1ml. 

Joplin  Skekt  Club,  Juplin,  Mo. 

I'ljiim   MiMiii'M    Trap  Ci.uii,   Denver,  Colo 

Wii.MiNi.roN  TRArsiiooTiNu  Assn.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Siivmnee  SKr.tr  Club,  Springfield,  O. 

Mvihson  Skirt  Cu  b,  Madison,  Wis. 

East  I-ongmfadow  Ron  &  Gun  Club,  E.  Longmeailow,  Mas*. 

Austin  Skeet  Club,  Austin,  Tex. 

Lincoln  Park  Traps,  Chicago,  111. 

Mason  City  Gun  Club.  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

Capitol  City  Gun  Club,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Columbus  Gun  Club.  Columbus,  O. 

Orchard  Ridge  Gun  Club,  Kort  Wayne,  Intl. 

Kailua  Skeet  Club,  Kailua,  Oahu,  T.  H. 

Firestone  Skeet  Club,  Akron,  O. 

Pioneer  Gun  Club.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Massachusetts  Fish  &  Game  Assn.,  Norfolk,  Mass. 

Onondaga  Skeet  Club,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Northwest  Gun  Club,  Chicago,  III. 

FLOWER  SHOWS 

Spring  Flower  Show,  Carpinteria,  Calif. 

Garden  Club  of  Yirginia,  Richmond,  Va. 

Annual  Spring  Garden  Festival.  Victoria,  B.  C,  Can. 

California  Spring  Show,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Iris  Week.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Annual  Daffodil  Show,  lioston,  Mass. 

Wildflower  Show.  Julian,  Calif. 

Seventh  Annual  Rose  Show,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

California  Rhododendron  Show,  Fort  Bragg,  Calif. 

Tulip  Time,  Holland,  Mich. 

Monthly  Show,  Horticultural  Society,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Tulip  Show,  Boston,  Mass. 

Iris  Show,  Horticultural  Society,  N.  Y. 

TENNESSEE  WALKINC  HORSE  SALE 

Murray  Farms,  Lewisburg,  Tenn. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  SALES 

F'rench  Broad  Farms,  Dandridge,  Tenn. 

Kentucky  Breeders  Assn.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Maryland  Breeders  Assn.,  Frederick,  Md. 

Three  Farm  Sale,  Brandy,  Va. 

Eastern  State  Breeders  Assn.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Northeast  Missouri  Breeders  Assn.,  Memphis,  Mo. 

Sunbeam  Farms,  Miami,  Fla. 

Albemarle  Angus  Auction,  Keswick,  Va. 

L.  R.  Kershaw,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

Mid-Kansas  Breeders  Assn.,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Shoemaker  Farms,  Aledo,  111. 

McGregor  &  Hopley,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 

Brown-Tudor,  Rose  Hill,  Iowa. 

J.  Garrett  Tolan,  Pleasant  Plains,  III. 

Hoelscher  Bros.  &  Earl  Irwin,  Carroll,  Iowa. 


HEREFORD  SALES 

Hereford  Assn.,  Abingdon,  Va. 

New  York  Hereford  Breeders  Assn.,  Ithaca, 


N.  Y. 


The  superb  artistry  attained 
by  trie  best  known  silver- 
craftsmen  of  the  George  II 
period  is  faithfully  repro- 
duced in  the  above  Tea  and 
Coffee  Set,  which  with  num- 
erous other  fine  copies  and 
rare  original  examples  are 
now  on  view  at  the  Galleries. 

PETER  GUI LLE 

LIMITED 


PETER  GUIUE,  PRES  .  formerly  of  CRICHTON  &  CO  .itd. 

INTERNATIONAL  BUILDING  •  ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 

630  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


MAY,    1  9  i  1 
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GILBEYS  GIN 

THE  "INTERNATIONAL  GIN"  DISTILLED  BY  GILBEY  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AS  WELL  AS  IN  ENGLAND,  AUSTRALIA,  AND  CANADA 


National  Distillers  Products  Corp.,  N.  Y.— 90  Proof  —  Distilled  from  100%  grain  neutral  spirits. 


May  S 
May  9 
May  10 
May  17 
May  22 
May  27 
May  28 
May  31 


May  14 
May  15 
May  IS 
May  21 
May  22 


May  1 
May  1-2 
May  5 
May  14 
May  15 
May  31 


May  1 
May  2 
May  i 
May  5 
May  6 
May  1 
May  8 
May  9 
M;.y  10 
May  13 
May  13 
May  15 
May  17 
May  17 
May  19 
May  27 
May  28 


May  2 
May  5 
May  17 
May  19 
May  30 
May  31 


To  May  1 
May  1-29 
May  1-31 


To  May 
To  May 
To  May 

To  May 
To  May 
To  May 


To  May  3 
May  3-24 

To  May  4 

To  May  4 
To  May  4 

To  May  5 
May  5-17 
May  5-31 
May  6-23 
To  May  10 
To  May  11 
To  May  11 
To  May  11 
To  May  12 

To  May  12 
To  May  12 

To  May  14 

To  May  15 
To  May  15 

May  16-23 
To  May  17 
To  May  18 
To  May  25 


May  29 


Clover  Leaf  Farm,  Newbern,  Tenn. 

Northeast  Missouri  Hereford  Assn.,  Memphis,  Mo. 

A.  W.  Harris  &  Son,  Harris,  Mo. 

Barker  &  Bradford,  Trenton,  Tenn. 

Kast  Tennessee  Hereford  Breeders  Assn.,  Tazewell,  Tenn. 
Crapo  Farm,  Swartz  Creek,  Mich. 
Hi-Point  Farms,  Romeo,  Mich. 
Bones  Stock  Farms,  Parker,  S.  D. 


POLLED  SHORTHORN 


SHORTHORN  & 
SALES 

Sni-A-Bar  Farms,  Grain  Valley,  Mo. 
Merryvale  Farms,  Grandview,  Mo. 
Miles-of-Vikw-Roanridge  Farms,  Kenneth,  Kan. 
National  Polled  Shorthorn  Congress,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Chas.  Parker  &  Paul  Halbersleben,  Harrisburg,  111. 


AYRSHIRE  SHOWS  &  SALES 

McNachten  Dispersal  Sale,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Oklahoma  District  Show,  Blackwell,  Okla. 

N.  E.  Club  Invitation  Sale,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Annual  Meeting,  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Royal  Ayrshire  Sale,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Canadian  National  Sale,  Oakville,  Ont.,  Can. 


CUERNSEY  SALES 

Pacific  Northwest  Sale,  Portland,  O. 

North  Carolina  Heifer  Sale,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Michigan  State  Sale,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Quail  Roost  Maxim  Sale,  Rougemont,  N.  C. 

South  Carolina  State  Sale,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Oklahoma  State  Sale,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

North  Carolina  State  Sale,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Miami  Valley  Breeders  Consignment,  Xenia,  Ohio. 

Middle  West  Sale,  Elmhurst,  111. 

Ohio  Quality  Sale,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Guernsey  Sale,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Annual  Coventry  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

H.  Wineman  Dispersal  Sale,  Howell,  Mich. 

Whitcomb  Farms  Dispersal  Sale,  Littleton,  Mass. 

Frederick  County  Sale,  Frederick,  Md. 

Missouri  Breeders  Consignment,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Oriental  Farm  Invitational  Sale,  Mankato,  Minn. 


JERSEY  SALES 

Happy  Valley  Farms  &  Green  Fields,  Rossville,  Ga. 
Biltmore  Farms,  Biltmore,  N.  C. 

Michigan  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Consignment,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Kentucky  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Chester  Folck  Sale,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

N.  Y.  State  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


ART  EXHIBITIONS 

Paintings  by  Charles  Harsanyi,  Uptown  Galleries,  N.  Y. 

One  Man  Show,  Ejnar  Hansen,  Los  Angeles  County  Mus.,  Calif. 

Watercolors  by  Herzl  Rome;  "Toiles  de  Jouy";  Pan  American 
Exhibition,  Berkshire  Museum,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Egyptian  Exhibition,  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  Md. 

Paintings  by  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  Assn.  American  Artists,  N.  Y. 

Drawings  by  Henri  Matisse;  Paintings  by  French  Artists,  Pierre 
Matisse  Gallery,  N.  Y. 

Exhibition  of  Mexican  Paintings,  Perls  Galleries,  N.  Y. 

Paintings  by  Georges  Rouault,  Harriman  Gallery,  N.  Y. 

Drawings  by  Jessica  Stonor;  Paintings  by  Edward  Wolfe,  Amer- 
ican British  Art  Center,  N.  Y. 

Paintings  by  Waldo  Peirce,  Midtown  Galleries,  N.  Y. 

20th  Annual  Exhibition  of  Advertising  Art,  Associated  Amer- 
ican Artists  Gallery,  N.  Y. 

17th  Biennial  Exhibition  of  Contemporary  American  Oil  Paint- 
ings, Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

Works  of  Walter  Down  Teague,  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  Md. 

Works  of  Avis  Zeidler;  Paul  Klee  Memorial  Exhibition,  San 
Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  Calif. 

Exhibition  of  American  Folk  Art,  Downtown  Gallery,  N.  Y. 

Paintings  by  Paul  Ullman,  Knoedler  Gallery,  N.  Y. 

Esther  Worden  Day  and  Mark  Baum,  Perls  Galleries,  N.  Y. 

"Vanishing  America",  Grand  Central  Art  Gallery,  N.  Y. 

Paintings  by  Walter  Pach,  Schneider-Gabriel  Gallery,  N.  Y. 

International  Watercolor  Exhibition,  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 

Photos  by  Alexander  Allard,  City  Museum,  N.  Y. 

Works  of  Mirko,  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  Calif. 

William  T.  Walters  Retrospective  Exhibition,  Walter  Art  Gal- 
lery, Baltimore,  Md. 

Paintings  by  American  Artists,  Joslyn  Memorial,  Omaha,  Neb. 

8th  Annual  Exhibition  Artists  of  Western  New  York,  Albright 
Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Exhibition  by  Staten  Island  Artists,  Inst,  of  Arts  &  Sciences, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

North  American  Indian  Art,  Columbia  University  Gallery,  N.  Y. 

Exhibition  by  Artists  of  Los  Angeles  &  Vicinity,  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum,  Calif. 

Student  Exhibition,  Grand  Central  Art  Gallery,  N.  Y. 

Paintings  by  Arthur  Dove,  An  American  Place,  N.  Y. 

Index  of  American  Design,  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 

One  Man  Shows  by  Elsa  Hutzler  and  Alexander  Clayton;  Exhi- 
bition of  Contemporary  F*rintmaking;  Work  of  Hughes  Wil- 
son; "Design  Decade";  Mrs.  James  Ward  Thorne's  Miniaturb 
Rooms,  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  Md. 

Exhibition  of  Printed  Art,  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 
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I 

•  j       The  Editor's  Cornucopia 


iik  stream  in  the  lower  pus 
lure  is  swollen  anil  red  red 

the  soil  of  Nn  Jersey.  I 
sec  it  from  the  window  as  I 
•<  holding  the  sw  inging  fences 

and    rushing    down    to  tin- 
ware a  mile  and  a  half  dis 
.   It  looks  as  though  the  land 

Needing. 

»  that  way  every  spring, 
utiines,  indeed,  the  stream 
•Hows  its  hanks  and  covers 
lower  half  of  the  pasture  with 
not    of    water     and    some  of 

neighbors'  good  silt.  Small 
dcr  that  that  part  of  the  land 

the  best   clover  on  our  little 


f  course   it   shouldn't   he  al- 
*d  to  happen.  Someone  in  the 
icr  ground  above  us  is  losing 
land,  losing  one  of  his  most 
able  possessions  just  as  sure- 
s  though  a  thief  had  burgled 
house.     Losing  it  quite  un- 
.ssarily,    as    the    recent  re- 
researches   of   our  agrieul- 
cxperts  have  clearly  shown, 
id  it's  not  merely  trouble  for 
but  a  problem  for  all  of  us; 
nan  who  is  losing  his  soil  by 
on  is  not  the  only  one  impli 
M.    The   soil   he   loses  affects 
-^inheritance    of   his  children, 
I  the  next  occupants  of  his 
.  may  injure  the  land  of  his 
Hhors.   kills   the   fish    in  the 
ML  robs  the  birds  in  the  air.  .  . 
■  wish     every     subscriber  to 
J  thy  I. ikk  w  ho  thinks  about 
I  things  would  read  a  booklet 
B'ii   on   behalf  of   the  Soil 
H'r\atiou  Service  at  Washing 
■by  Russell  Lord,  whose  de- 
■nent.   "Soil   and    Man",  we 
Hdcr  such  an  important  back- 
■■lid   for  all  the  country  sub- 
treated   in   this  magazine. 


THE  STREAM  IN  THE  PASTURE  IS  RED 
AND  OVERFLOWS  ITS  BANKS 


1  has  made  a  study  of  soil 
ervation  and  understands  it 
in  four-syllable  words  but  in 
is  so  simple  that  anybody  can 
•rstand. 

To  Hold  This  Soil"  is  the 
e  of  Russell  Lord's  book.  I've 
n  dozens  of  them  away  to 
nds  of  mine  interested  in  this 
inating  subject.  I'll  go  fur- 
•.  I'll  give  a  hundred  more 
es  away  to  the  first  hundred 
icribers  to  write  in  for  one. 
'his   burst   of   generosity  has 


been  caused  by  one  more  look  at 
our  river. 

Itussell  Lord,  incidentally,  has 
just  brought  out  the  first  issue  of 
the  quarterly  called  "The  Land", 
which  he  is  editing  on  behalf  of 
the  organization  headed  by  Mor- 
ris Llewellyn  Cooke  called 
Friends  of  the  Land.  Write  me 
and  I'll  get  you  a  copy  if  there 
arc  any  left. 

FOOL'S  LUCK 

I  read  a  shy  letter  in  "Horti- 
culture" the  other  day,  written  by 
a  self-confessed  dabbler  in  beard- 
ed iris  named  Wellington  E.  Duri- 
e.inson,  of  Gary,  Ind.,  to  the 
effect  that  nobody  told  him  that 
the  plants  had  to  be  set  shallow, 
with  the  crowns  or  large  roots 
practically  sitting  on  the  ground. 
He  dug  them  in  six  inches  deep. 

Well)  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  he  didn't  lose  a  root  and 
nobody  had  finer,  larger  or  more 
gorgeous  flowers  than  he  did.  In- 
deed most  everybody  else  had 
their  iris  frozen  out. 

Up  to  the  moment  when  Mr. 
Duncanson  stuck  his  neck  out,  we 
weren't  going  to  mention  the  fact 
that  contrary  to  all  the  rules  we 
left  some  prize  dahlias  in  the 
ground  all  winter.  They  turned 
out  to  be  the  best  we  had:  first  up, 
best  and  biggest,  longest  to  last. 

Don't  tell  Mr.  Stumpp  or  Mr. 
Burpee,  but  we're  going  to  leave 
those  Dahlias  in  again  this  year 
and — sh-h-h — we'll  let  you  know 
later. 

DAIRY  COUNTRY? 

The  section  of  Jersey  that 
we're  in  is  really  dairy  country; 
our  little  valley  is  blessed  with 
wonderful  pastures,  good  streams, 
magnificent  trees.  With  such  land 
it  isn't  surprising  that  Farmer 
Parkhill  to  the  East  celebrated 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
purchase  of  his  place  the  other 
day,  that  three  generations  of 
Byrds  live  on  the  farm  to  the 
west  (very  happily,  too.  thanks 
to  their  milk  route — and  their 
hounds). 

But  horses  are  coming  into  the 
neighborhood  in  increasing  num- 
bers— horses  of  class,  with  rec- 
ords to  substantiate  their  claims. 
Just  imagine,  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  Pleasant  Valley  Farm 
are  two  sons  of  Pharos  and  a  son 
of  Teddy!  The  high-class  Thor- 
oughbred mares  around  must 
number  half  a  hundred. 

Not  so  long  ago  there  wasn't  a 
son  of  Pharos  in  the  United 
States  despite  the  fact  that  he 


represented  one  of  the  top  sire 
lines  of  the  world  !  Lord  Derby's 
best  blood,  "bluest  of  the  blue!" 
Some  call  him  the  most  signifi- 
cant sire  of  his  day  in  England 
and  France^ — he  died  in  April. 
1937,  aged  17 — (minting  to  his 
two  great  unbeaten  sons,  Nearco 
and  Pilaris,  to  Camcronian,  to 
the  other  top  horses  he  begot, 
then  calling  the  discussion  closed. 

The  first  son  of  Pharos  to  ar- 
rive in  the  country  went  to  Mrs. 
Dora  V.  Kellogg's  Keystone 
Farm  outside  of  Pennington,  just 
over  the  hill  in  the  next  valley. 
St.  FJmo  2nd  is  his  name  and  he 
is  |  handsome  gray  horse,  now 
eight,  out  of  the  brilliant  French 
marc  Frisky  that  won  the  French 
One  Thousand  Guineas  and  pro- 
duced at  least  three  other  horses 
of  class. 


SKETCHES    By    GORDON  ROSS 

Mrs.  Kellogg  bought  St.  Elmo 
in  Jamaica — the  British  West  In- 
dies, not  the  Long  Island  track — 
where  he  had  polished  off  a  good 
racing  record  in  England  (six 
races  from  a  mile  to  one  and 
three-quarters,  carrying  as  high 
as  133  lbs.)  by  winning  the  Ja- 
maica Grand  Prize  of  1935.  We 
were  mighty  proud  to  have  him 
come  to  New  Jersey. 

It  wasn't  long  before  Kentucky 
decided  it  had  to  have  a  son  of 
Pharos  too  and  Arthur  B.  Han- 
cock had  Rhodes  Scholar,  a  bay 
horse  a  year  younger  than  St. 
Elmo,  brought  to  his  famous  Clai- 
borne Stud.  I  almost  feel  as 
though  I  know  Rhodes  Scholar 
intimately,  for  I  was  in  England 
last  the  year  he  piled  up  the  best 
part  of  his  record  and  found  my- 
self fascinated  by  him ;  how  good 
he  is  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  on  one  outing  he  beat 
Mahmoud  by  five  lengths. 

Apparently,  this  simply  spurred 
our  good  neighbor  Mrs.  Kellogg 
into  renewed  activity.  She  went 
right  back  to  Jamaica,  came  back 
with  another  son  of  Pharos — this 
time  Fanar,  a  magnificent  bay 
horse  aged  10,  out  of  Camouflage, 
by  Picton.  Fanar  was  enough 
horse  to  win  five  races  and  beat 
so  valuable  a  horse  as  his  near- 


neighbor  in  New  Jersey,  F.  Wal 
lis  Armstrong's  E  as  ton,  now 
standing  at  Meadow  view  Farms, 
at  Moorestown. 

Having  bought  her  sons  of 
Pharos  in  Jamaica,  where  they 
had  been  standing  at  stud,  Dora 
Kellogg  is  in  the  unique  position 
of  having  stallions  new  to  this 
country  with  sample*  and  records 
to  show. 

The  son  of  Teddy  standing  in 
our  neighborhood  shares  our 
stream  a  few  miles  back.  Case 
Ace  is  his  name  and  he  is  the 
hero  of  Joe  Roebling's  lovely 
Harmony  Hollow  Farm.  Now 
seven,  he  was  one  of  the  crack  two- 
year-olds  of  1936"  in  the  colors 
of  Mrs.  Ethel  V.  Mars,  who  paid 
$10,000  for  him  at  Saratoga;  in 
two  seasons  he  won  six  out  of 
nine  races  and  $49,830.  He  is  an 
aristocrat  of  fine  size,  range  and 
type,  and  had  intense  speed. 

To  the  owners  of  a  couple  of 
hopeful  young  fillies,  this  seems 
almost  an  embarrassment  of 
riches  next  door.  Which  to  choose  ? 

FEEDINC 

Feeding  cattle  for  milk  or  mar- 
ket is  no  cinch,  as  any  hoj>efuI 
farmer  can  tell  you.  Just  how  to 
do  it  most  economically  is  not 
easily  discovered;  you  can't  find 
all  the  answers  in  the  salesmen's 
talk  nor  yet  in  Morrison's  gar- 
gantuan (1050  pages)  "Feeds 
and  Feeding". 

Maybe  Clifford  Snyder,  a 
farmer  over  in  Pittstown.  has  the 
answer.  He  attached  a  numbered 
tag  made  of  metal  to  the  eartag 
of  each  of  his  cows  and  the  num- 
ber tells  just  how  much  to  feed 
that  particular  animal.  By  this 
method  anybody  can  feed  his 
herd  the  correct  amount  of  grain. 


The  tags  are  snapped  on  to  the 
eartag  by  means  of  a  small  swivel 
snap  and  are  put  on  after  the 
Herd  Improvement  Association 
supervisors  visit  to  designate  the 
amount  of  feed  that  the  cow  is  to 
receive  at  each  feeding  for  the 
month. 

Simple,  isn't  it? 


M 
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NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


TRUSTEE  CLOSING  ESTATE 
RYE 


EXPANSIVE 
SHORE  FRONT 


ELEVEN 
ACRES 


BEAUTIFULLY 
LANDSCAPED 


Exquisite  view  over  Sound;  Pri- 
vate Beach  and  Boat  House. 

Main  House  contains  nine  mas- 
ter bedrooms  and  seven  baths; 
suitable  pertinent  buildings  and 
servants'  quarters. 

Wooded  grounds,  shrubs;  rock 
gardens;  thousands  of  spring 
blooms  the  envy  of  the  country- 


45  Wall  Street 


side. 

R.  S.  HALEY 


HAnover  2-4600 


CANADA 


FOR  RENT 


Two  private  lakes  80  miles  from  Ottawa, 
East  of  Gatineau  River,  10  miles  from 
main  highway,  excellent  Bass  and  Trout 
fishing.  Two  completely  furnished 
houses,  linen,  china,  silver,  kitchen 
equipment  and  spring  mattresses.  Main 
house  has  living  room,  dining  room,  both 
with  fireplaces,  kitchen,  storage  room 
with  large  ice  box;  bedrooms,  2  with 
twin  beds,  3  single,  washrooms  on  both 
floors  with  basins  and  W.  C.  Guest  house 
has:  Living  room  with  large  fireplace, 
bedrooms,  1  double,  1  twin  beds,  1 
single;  game  room,  bathroom  with  hot 
water  oil  heater.  2  car  garage  with  2 
servants  single  rooms  with  running 
water.  Rent  includes  a  resident  care- 
taker, who  is  a  game  warden;  ice,  wood, 
boathouse  with  three  slips,  4  boats,  1 
canoe,  gas  for  water  pump  &  outboard, 
oil  for  heaters  and  lamps. 

APPLY  P.  O.  BOX  315 


Ottawa 


Canada 


EAST  QUOCUE — LONG  ISLAND 

Guests  of  the  exclusive  Walker  House,  famous 
for  two  generations  for  gracious  American 
hospitality,  mourn  its  recent  destruction. 
Sacrificing  this  superlative  eleven  acre  water- 
front site  with  spacious  beach,  dock,  trees, 
shrubs,  gardens,  lawns,  tennis  courts  and 
serviceable  buildings.  Suitable  for  hotel 
which  can  utilize  its  well-established  cus- 
tom; for  development  or  private  estate. 

INQUIRE  SUITE  604 
295  Madison  Avenue   New  York  City 


NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  &  VICINITY 

30  miles  from  New  York.    38  to 
50  minute  rail  service  Penn.  R.R. 
Country  homes  and  lands. 
Tell  us  your  requirements. 

Jas.  A.  O'Connell  Co. 

Phones  80-81  392  Ceorge  St. 


CANADA 


LUXURIOUS  LOG  LODGE 

Superbly  located  on  lovely  large  lake  in 
Laurentian  Mountains,  via  Montreal.  Con- 
veniences. Fully  equipped.  Ice,  firewood, 
phone  included.  $600.  season,  $250.  month 
(Canadian  funds).   Also  for  sale. 

OWNER 

5322  Monkland  Ave.  Montreal 


SALMON  WATERS 

on  Restigouche,  Grand  Cascapedia, 
Bonaventure,  Anticosti  and  North 
Shore  of  St.  Lawrence. 

TROUT  WATERS 

on  Beaverkill,  Neversink,  etc. 
For  Sale  and  To  Let 

H.  F.  Stone  Company,  Inc. 

Shooting   and   Fishing  Properties 

149  Broadway,  New  York 


LAKE  FRONTACE 

Ten  acres  in  Bruce  County 
Ontario,  Canada 

A  fine  frontage  on  Lake  Huron  on  a  shel- 
tered cove  about  a  mile  south  of  Johnson 
Harbour.  Ideal  for  a  summer  home  or  camp 
site.    Price  $4nn.on.  terms  if  desired. 

P.  O.  Box  416 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Main  Line  Properties 
McMullin  £r  McMullin 

1600  WALNUT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

PENnypacker  0495 


120  MILES  AT  SEA 


The  beautiful  home  of  the  late  Carl  G.  Fisher,  Pioneer  Developer  of  Montauk.  Is  otTered 
for  sale  at  a  fraction  of  its  original  cost.  A  modern  residence,  in  excellent  condition,  com- 
plete in  every  detail,  easy  to  maintain  and  replete  with  many  special  features,  this  delightful 
property  with  appropriate  outbuildings  is  located  on  approximately  20  acres.  It  is  on  a  high 
knoll,  close  to  the  tip  of  Long  Island  with  a  commanding  new  of  Lake  Montauk,  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  The  Atlantic  Ocean — near  the  Golf  Course — The  Yacht  Club  and  The  Surf  Club — 
the  most  attractive  location  od  L'ng  Island. 
IDEAL  FOR  A 


RESIDENCE,  CLUB  OR  SCHOOL 


An  inquiry  involves  no  obligation 

THOMAS  E.  RINCWOOD, 


Brokers  Fully  Protected 

MONTAUK,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


.REAL  .  ESTATE  DIRECTORY-. 


Arizona 

Andrew  E.  Baldwin 
Cottonwood,  Arizona 

Drachman-Grant 
Tucson,  Arizona 

Connecticut 

John  A.  Anderson 
Corner  of  Main  &  King's 

Highway 
Westport,  Conn. 

E.  C.  Barber 
Creycote 

Woodbury,  Conn. 

David  H  Batchelder 
Wilton,  Conn. 

John  B.  Benson 
Westport,  Conn. 

Howard  R.  Briscoe 
Putnam  Park  Road 
Bethel,  Conn. 

Thomas  N.  Cooke,  Inc. 
Post  Road 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

De  Voe  Realty  Co. 
New  Milford,  Conn. 

Edson  &  Edson 

West  Putnam  Avenue 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

Fairfield  Land  &  Title  Co. 
Fairfield,  Conn. 

Housatonic  Valley  Agency 
New  Milford,  Conn. 

A.  W.  W  Marshall 
80  West  Putnam  Ave. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Edward  G.  Mulville 
Norfolk,  Connecticut 

Samuel  N  Pierson 
65  Broad  St. 
Stamford,  Conn. 


Herbert  Wheeler 
Darien,  Connecticut 

Maryland 

George  R.  Debnam  III, 
Driftwood  Farm, 
Rock  Hall,  Md. 

Eastern  Shore  Estates  Co. 
Queen  Anne's  County 
Centerville,  Maryland 

Equitable  Trust  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  Clarke  Grieb 
Chestertown,  Maryland 

G.  R.  Koefoed  Company 
100  N.  Eutaw  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

G.  Tyler  Smith 
Duncan  Building 
Towson,  Md. 

Spencer  &  Tilley, 
Bel  Air,  Md. 

Hyland  P.  Stewart,  )r. 
516  North  Charles  St. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Massachusetts 

May  C.  Fay 
Barnstable,  Mass. 

Ruth  M.  Furniss 
Stockbridge.  Mass. 

Helen  W.  MacLellan 
Osterville,  Mass. 

Benjamin  C.  Tower 
45  Milk  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Wheeler  &  Taylor 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


New  Jersey 

James  A.  O'Connell 
~  >oree  Street 

J. 


392  Ceorge  Street 
New  Brunswick,  N 


New  York 

Fish  &  Marvin 
521  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
and 

Rye  Trust  Building 
Rye,  New  York 

Kenneth  Ives  &  Co. 
17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Thomas  E.  Ringwood 

Montauk 

Long  Island 

H.  F.  Stone  Company,  Inc. 

149  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Joseph  M.  Fronefield 
Wayne,  Pennsylvania 

McMullin  &  McMullin 
I  522  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  D.  Warnock 
1  12  South  16th  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Virginia 

Allison  &  Young 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia 

J.  Green  Carter 
Warrenton,  Virginia 

Henry  E.  Keeler 
Orange,  Va. 

G.  B.  Lorraine 
510-511  Law  Building 
Richmond,  Va. 

James  A.  Mears 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

F  W.  Sharp  &  Son 
The  Plains 

Fauquier  County,  Virginia 

Stevens  &  Barkley 
Monticello  Hotel  Building 
Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Roy  Wheeler  Realty  Co. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 


SINCE  1899,  when  the  magazine  was 
founded  by  the  great  Liberty  Hyde 
Bailey,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agriculture 
at  Cornell  University,  "Country  Life"  has 
provided  the  nation's  outstanding  market 
place  for  country  properties  ...  In  1940 
again  and  as  usual,  "Country  Life"  led  all 
magazines,  of  all  kinds,  in  country  real 
estate  advertising,  with  47%  more  advertis- 
ing of  this  type  than  its  nearest  competitor 
.  .  .  Advertising  in  COUNTRY  LIFE'S  REAL 
ESTATE  DIRECTORY  makes  for  sales! 

CHRISTIAN  KIRCHER,  Manager 
1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York    Telephone:  Circle  6-1550 
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•country  life 


NIW  YORK 


NIW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


NIW  YORK 


l7hc  QUI  Van  Cortlandt  Manor  House 
at 

(  Toton  on  the  Hudson,  New  York. 

with  lain  KaMQI  tlttrrfini  northward  along  both 
aide*  of  the  charming  Croton  River  from  its 
mouth   for  nearly  a   mile  and  westward 
across  the  Albany  Post  Road,  is 

For  Sale. 

BUILT  ORIGINALLY  AS  A  FORT  by  Stephanui  Van  Cortlandt,  fir.t 
American  Sorn  Mayor  o(  New  York,  on  land  bought  from  (lie  Indian*  in 

I6H.1  .ind  cimhrincd  bv  Royal  Char- 


ter from  William  III  of  England 
bearing  date  1697,  it  has  remained 

in  the  uninterrupted  possession  of  the  Van  Cortlandt  family  for  7  generations  2  centuries  and  a  half — and  is 
the  only  rack  structure  tt ill  existing  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley.  It  was  already  a  venerable  landmark  when 
the  American  Revolution  started. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  was  a  guest  there:  likewise  Benjamin  Franklin,  Generals  Lafayette,  Rochambeau 
and  von  Steuben,  and  many  another  patriot  and  statesman,  including  most  of  the  Oilonial  Governors.  A  few 
score  yards  to  the  east  along  a  pleasant  garden  path  it  the  still  older  Ferry  House,  now  used  as  a  dwelling, 
where  once  the  Van  Cortlandt*  maintained  a  private  ferry  across  the  Croton  River  to  what  was  then  the  Albany- 
New  York  turnpike.   Close  by  in  the  river  is  lovely  Paradise  Island,  also  part  of  the  estate. 

TODAY  THE  VAN  CORTLANDT  MANOR  HOUSE  stands,  steeped  in  historic  associations,  unspoiled, 
yet  fitted  with  enough  modern  conveniences  to  make  it  comfortable,  backed  by  steep  wooded  hills 
and  flanked  by  a  charming  old  terraced  formal  garden,  facing  an  unobstructed  view  downstream 
over  its  own  lowlands  to  the  Tappan  Zee  and  the  mountains  across  the  Hudson;  within  45  minutes 
of  New  York  City  over  parkways,  and  scarcely  5 
minutes'  walk  from  an  express  railroad  station.  Its 
ample  acreage  is  readily  divisible  into  i  or  more 
integral  parts.  Some  day,  perhaps,  the  fine  old  resi' 
dence,  with  its  innumerable  fascinating  historic 
features,  will  become,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  a  muse 
urn.  And  what  a  marvelously  interesting  wayside 
tavern  it  would  make! 


Kenneth  Ives  &°  Co. 

17  East  42nd  Street         New  York  ' 

or  Tour  Own  Bro\er 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DELAWARE  WATER  GAP 
JUST  OFF  LACKAWANNA  TRAIL 

Fine  Colonial  residence,  commanding 
superb  view  of  Delaware  Water  Gap, 
close  to  Golf  Course,  large  rooms,  well 
appointed,  includes  dining  room,  living 
room,  library,  etc.  8  bedrooms,  2  baths, 
extra  lavatory.  Other  buildings  include 
Gardener's  house,  2  detached  garages,  for 
4  and  2  cars  etc.  About  63  acres.  Entire 
property  is  in  very  good  condition  and 
close  to  business  section.  Price  only  $25,- 
000.00.  Terms  arranged. 

Colonial  Securities  Corporation 


Stroudsburg 


Pennsylvania 


BUILT  1702 


One  of  the  fine  examples  of  Pennsylvania 
colonial  houses,  of  stone  and  brick  construc- 
tion, in  ft  setting  of  old  trees,  and  carefully 
remodeled;  center  hall  plan  first  floor,  six 
master  bedrooms,  sleeping  porch,  four  baths, 
oil  heat:  garage  with  servants'  quarters 
above:  tenant  house,  six  rooms,  bath,  oil 
heat;  modern  farm  barn;  sprin  chouse:  lake; 
SO  acres  of  tine  land  under  cultivation  in 
the  heart  of  the  Rose  Tree  Hunt  country. 
Property  may  be  purchased  with  herd  and 
complete  equipment. 

j.  M.  FRONEFIELD 

Lincoln  Highway    Wayne,  Pennsylvania 

"/  have  a  farm  for  every  buyer." 


"HAPPY  HILL" 

In  the  Radnor  Hunt  County 

Attractive  stone  and  clapboard,  ivnna.  Col- 
onial farm  house  on  13  acres  of  rolling  ground 
(More  ma;  be  purchased).  Famous  locally 
tor  IU  exceptional  view  and  the  annual  run- 
ning of  the  "Happy  Hill"  point  to  point  race. 
The  house  la  attractively  designed  and  flu 
beautifully  Into  the  landscape.  It  contains 
entrance  hall,  living  room,  den.  men's  and 
ladles'  coat  rooms  and  lavatories,  dining 
room,  butler's  paotry.  kitchen,  and  servants' 
dining  room.  6  bedrooms,  2  dressing  rooms. 
4  baths,  and  servants'  quarters;  3-car  at- 
tached garage.  Completely  modem  with  oil 
heat.  Insulation,  etc. 

30  minutes  to  Philadelphia.  Direct  express 
service  at  Paoll  to  New  York  anil  the  West. 

A.  D.  WARNOCK 

112  South  16th  St.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


For  Rent  Furnished 

THE  BIRCHES" 

One  and  one-half  mile  from  Saranac  Inn 
on  North  Shore  of  Lake,  with  beautiful 
mountain  view.  About  4  acres.  Residence 
with  5  bedrooms.  2  baths.  Chauffeur's 
cottage.  Garage.  Tennis  court.  Boat  house 
complete  with  canoes  and  a  Gar  Wood 
speed  boat.  Rent  for  season.  $1,200.00. 
Meals  can  be  had  at  hotel  if  desired. 

McMullin  Cr  McMullin 

1600  Walnut  Street      Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pennypacker  0495. 


PICTURESQUE  BALMVILLE 

One-Half  Mile  North  of  Newburgh 

This  Old  English  residence  designed  by 
Withers,  seu  on  an  eminence  lending  ft 
broftd  unobstructed  view  across  the  Hud- 
-on  and  of  both  banks  Including  the) 
beautiful  Storm  King  Highway  with  its 
miles  of  roads ;  the  boats,  trains  and 
automobiles  moiing  briskly  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

The  rooms  arranged  for  maximum  com- 
fort Include  large  reception  hall,  drawing 
room,  library,  dining  room,  full  oomple- 


ment  of  service  rooms.  5  master  bedrooms,  two 
baths,  dressing  rooms;  ample  servants  quar- 
ters ;  four  large  rooms  on  third  floor;  high 
relllnced  cellar  well  partitioned,  etc.  Com- 
bination bam:  box  stall  and  2  cow  stanrhions; 
garage  for  4  cars  and  chauffeur's  bouse  4  rooms 
and  bath.  Small  green  house,  fresh  water 
pond.  12  acres  of  park  like  grounds  Insure 
complete  seclusion. 


Attractively    priced     for     immediate  tale. 
For  complete  description,  address : 

Box  50,  c/o  Country  Life 
1270  Sixth  Avenue         New  York  City 


(Extraordinary  Sacrifice 


at 


Purchase,  N.  Y. 


This  very  attractive  modern  Colonial 
stone  residence,  well-planned,  splen- 
didly built,  in  excellent  condition,  with 
all  accessories  of  a  country  estate  of  16 
acres,  or  more  if  required,  in  a  notably 
picturesque,  convenient  and  desirable 
locality  commanding  a  delightful  view  of  the  surrounc 
for  a  small  fraction  of  its  cost,  by  reason  of  owner's 
features  and  master  suite  of  bedroom,  dressing  room 
solatium  reached  by  electric  elevator;  3-4  other  family 
sleeping  porches;  large  recreation  room;  ample  service 
accommodations  with  2  baths ;  oil  burner.  Charming 
informal  landscaping,  easily  cared  for— lawns,  terraces, 
gardens,  beautiful  trees  and  shrubbery,  evergreen  grove, 
pool,  tennis  court,  etc.  Garage-barn  combination  with 
apartment,  cottage,  greenhouses  and  other  appurten- 
ances; also  a  pond.  Moderate  taxes- 


death.  16  rooms,  including  all  usual 
,  bath,  enclosed  sleeping  porch  and 
bedrooms  with  private  baths,  2  with. 

Brokers  protected 

Kenneth  Ives  6?  Co. 
17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 


MAY.  1941 
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MONTANA 

MONTANA 

THE  WEST 

THE  WEST 

I 


RANCH  FOR  RENT  IN  SOUTHERN  MONTANA 

(altitude  7,000  feet) 

If  you  and  your  family  enjoy  good  TROUT  FISHING,  why  not 
combine  with  a  friend  of  similar  taste  and  give  both  families  a  de- 
lightfuLyacation  together  this  summer  by  renting  SILVER  TIP 
RANCH  for  a  month?  For  a  party  of  ten  or  more,  the  cost  is  less 
than  at  a  commercial  dude  ranch. 

All  the  comforts  of  a  private  ranch  tastefully  furnished  for  owner's 
occupancy.  8  master  baths.  Without  responsibilities  as  the  ranch 
is  completely  staffed  inside  and  out. 

Ten  miles  of  best  fishing  for  good  sized  sporty  Western  cutthroat 
trout.    Stream  flows  by  door  of  ranch. 

Excellent  mounts  for  riding  trips  along  mountain  trails. 

A  camera  enthusiast  can  get  shots  at  moose,  elk,  deer,  bear  and 
mountain  sheep. 

H.  F.  STONE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Shooting  and  Fishing  Properties 
149  Broadway,  New  York 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


HISTORIC  ESTATE  BUILT  IN  1784 
BY  GENERAL  JOHN  STARK  on  a  ISO- 
acre,  beautifully  wooded  provincial  grant. 
Located  just  off  main  highway  in  Dun- 
barton,  New  Hampshire,  eight  miles  from 
Concord,  16-room  unspoiled  Colonial  house, 
steam  heat,  electricity,  bathroom.  Large 
barns,  also  caretaker's  house,  everything 
in  good  repair  and  paint.  Swimming  pool. 
Priced  very  low.  Write  W.  G.  C.  Kimball, 
Woburn.  Massachusetts. 


MAINE 


There's  magic  in  the  words 
"WE  MOVED  TO  MAINE" 

•  Many  families  have  wonderful  mem- 
ories of  vacations  in  Maine.  More  and 
more  mothers  and  fathers  are  settling 
down  in  year-round  homes  in  Maine. 
Some  choose  a  picturesque  little  farm- 
house, some  a  cottage  on  a  lake.  Or 
they  move  to  tidy  homes  in  a  seacoast 
town  or  neighborly  inland  village. 

There  is  a  place  that  "just  suits" 
somewhere  in  Maine.  A  spot  where 
beauty,  hospitality  and  a  healthful 
atmosphere  add  contentment  and  spirit 
to  life.  A  home  that  will  be  a  haven  to 
children  and  grandchildren  through 
many  happy  years.  We'll  help  you  find 
that  spot.  Just  mail  the  handy  coupon. 


HAV£  THE  TIME  OF  YOUR  LIFE  IN  MAINE' 


MAINE  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION 
Dept.  801 

State  House,  Augusta,  Maine 

I  am  looking  for  a  home  in  Maine.  Please 
send  me  information. 

Name  


Address.. 

City   

State  


MICHIGAN 


For  Sale  or  Rent  Furnished 

IN-A-WEN-DI-WIN 

In  the  Heart  of  the 
Ottawa  National  Forest 

Situated  on  Lake  Marion,  in  the  upper  pen- 
insula of  Michigan,  deep  in  the  tall  pine 
forest,  In-a-wen-di-win  is  an  ideal  retreat  for 
the  sportsman,  artist  or  the  man  whose  family 
wants  peace  and  quiet. 

It  consists  of  16</z  acres  on  a  T-shaped  point 
of  the  lake  which  is  V/2  x  %  miles. 
The  lodge,  a  solid  log  cabin  one  story  high, 
54  x  40  feet,  has  large  porches  on  three  sides: 
delightful  living  room  with  unique  fireplace 
open  on  three  sides,  4  bedrooms  with  beds 
and  dressers  made  from  birch  logs,  each  with 
wash  stand;  bathroom,  kitchen;  wood  stove, 
gas  stove,  gas  water  heater,  electricity,  etc. 
Log  guest  cottage,  two-car  garage:  power  and 
other  boats,  30-foot  dock. 
Also  120  acres  at  end  of  lake  with  one  of 
finest  trout  streams  in  middle  west. 

Taxes  only  $73  per  year 
Seasonal  rent  $600,  sale  at  sacrifice  price 
For  pictures  and  map  address 

Box  27;  c/o  Country  Life 
1  270  Sixth  Ave.      New  York  City 


MAINE 


RANGELEY  LAKE 


A   BEAUTIFUL  CAMP 

completely  furnished  &  equipped,  8 
rooms,  garages  with  chauffeurs'  quar- 
ters, boathouse;  (incl.  tableware,  linen, 
2  boats,  etc.)  ready  to  move  in;  1,000 
feet  water  front,  1 1  acres  partly  wooded 
land;  buildings  in  excellent  condition. 
Sacrifice  sale  $12,000,  or  rent  $850  for 
season. 

Write  Box  55 
COUNTRY  LIFE 
1270  Sixth  Ave.        New  York  City 


Want    a    glorious    new    life    this  summer? 

One  of  the  most  completely  equipped  ranches  in  the 
whole  Southwestern  high -country  is  offered  for  rent. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  you  and  your  family  or  two  families  to  have  this  summer 
the  kind  of  a  vacation  you  have  dreamed  about.  For  the  first  time  this  famous 
ranch  in  the  Billy-the-Kid  country  is  offered  for  rent  to  acceptable  party.  Em- 
bracing 75,000  acres  more  or  less  it  offers  every  creature  comfort  in  a  magnifi- 
cent setting  of  mesa  and  timber  and  mountains — its  altitude  of  6,800  feet  insuring 
bright  tonic  days  and  cool  nights  all  summer  long.  Main  bouse  handsomely 
furnished,  four  bedrooms,  three  bathrooms  and  two  extra  lavatories.  Guest 
house,    living    room,    three  bedrooms   and    two    bathrooms,    own    kitchen.  Electric 

refrigeration,  electric  and  gas  cooking, 
large  swimming  pool,  private  landing 
field,  every  convenience.  Riding  horses, 
fascinating  trails,  good  motoring  roads 
to  places  of  historic  interest.  Your 
car  and  your  own  house  servants  are 
all  you  need  to  have  the  time  of  your 
life — ranch  can  supply  the  rest.  Refer- 
ences required.  If  interested,  write 
care  of  tbis  magazine, 

Box  56 

Country  Life,   1270  Sixth  Ave. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


DIGNIFIED  COLONIAL  HOME 

near  College  Town 

Large  enough  for  comfortable  living.  6 
bedrooms,  bath,  lavatory.  Adequate 
closets.  2  fireplaces,  stoker  fired  steam 
boiler.  40  Acres,  tennis  court,  young 
orchard,  town  water,  electricity,  large 
barn,  brick  garage  and  laundry.  Screened 
Playhouse.    Price  $15,500. 

RUTH  M.  FURNISS 

Berkshire  Properties 
STOCKBR I DCE  MASS. 


CAPE  COD 

I  Cape  Cod  property  of  all  kinds 
E  for  rent  and  for  sale.  Specialists 
=  in  unlisted  property. 

HELEN  W.  MacLELLAN 
S  Osterville,  Mass.  Phone  775 

Iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiii 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Barnstable,  Mass.     Tel.  Barn.  168 

CAPE  COD  REAL  ESTATE 

Houses       Old  and  New 
For  Sale  or  Rent 

MAY  C.  FAY 


A  Paying  Farm 
in  the  Berkshire  Hide 

ISO  tores,  good  sou.  modern  dwelling,  slate 

roof,  hardwood  floors,  bath,  electricity.  Good 

bains,  garage,  cliicken  house  50  z  60.  Small 
guest  house.  $11,000. 

Wheeler  wTaylor  •  inc. 

Creat  Barrington,  Mass. 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND  FARMS 

143  ACRES — "Medical  Hall"  in  Hartford  County,  birthplace  in  174! 
of  Dr.  John  Archer,  first  graduate  of  medicine  in  America.  Colonial 
stone  home.  6  bedrooms  several  fireplaces,  old  trees.  Excellent  land. 
Price  115.000  to  settle  estate. 

J9S  ACRES — Stone  house,  many  stone  farm  buildings,  tenant  bouses. 
Chester  loam  soil,  fine  meadows,  a  real  slock  farm  with  plerriy  of 
water  and  grass.    Price  $58  per  acre. 

278  ACRES — Income  paying  dairy  farm.  66  head  of  livestock,  crops, 
machinery.    AH  lor  $19,500. 

For  ether  form*,  all  aises.  tee 

C.  R.  KOEFOID  COMPANY 
100  IM.  Eutaw  Street  liltimore  Md. 


Eastern  Shore  Waterfront 

Lovely  30  acre  property  on  Miles  River  in 
Talbot  County.  Modem  house  with  all  Im- 
provements. Four  bedrooms  and  two  baths. 
Old  trees  and  boxwood  hedges.  Price  lust 
reduced  to  $22,000.    Taxes  $160. 

HYLAND  P.  STEWART,  Jr. 

516  N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


MAINE 


SEASHORE  and  COUNTRY  ESTATES 

An  extensive  selection  of  the  desirable  prop- 
erties in  the  popular  country  sections  around 
Boston  and  the  larger  seashore  places  all 
along  the  North  and  South  Shores.  Buz- 
zard's Bay  and  Cape  Cod,  also  residences 
of  the  better  class  in  Boston  and  its  suburbs. 
Branch  OffUei,  Cohattet,  Marblehead, 
Yarmouth,  Lincoln  and  Sherborn 
BENJAMIN  C.  TOWER,  Realtor 
45  Milk  Street,  Bosto 


tK,  Keairor 

on,  Mass.  jy 


WOODED  WATERFRONT 

54  acres  beautifully  wooded  lakeshore  prop- 
erty improved  with  attractive  lodge.  6  double 
and  2  single  cottages,  and  other  auxiliary 
buildings.  Boating  and  fishing.  Secluded 
location  in  Southeast  Maine,  85  miles  from 
Portland,  ideal  for  boys  and  girls  or  adult 
recreational  camp.  Complete  details  and 
photographs  on  request. 

Box  53  c/o  Country  Life 
1270  Sixth  Avenue  New  York  City 


SELL  YOUR  COUNTRY  PROPERTY 
THROUGH   THIS  DIRECTORY 

Influential  families  from  all  sections 
of  the  United  States  look  to  Country 
Life     for     attractive     properties.  Ask 

C.  KIRCHER,  Manager 

Real  Estate  Directory 
COUNTRY  LIFE 
1  270  Sixth  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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N  T  I(V  LIFE 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


MAC  CI  AND 


Si  mi-(  '01  ONIAI. 

•Ixnr  i.«ul.n.<    m  illi  il.ili 

ro»>(  and    wrought  iron 
mm 

( )\  Pkinciimo 

■11  the  MitlrM  point  of  1 1" 
Sii«|ii«'Ii.iiiii  1  K  m  i  »  lu  u- 
it  enter*  the 

(         S\PI<  \kl  I.U 
thus  insuring 

Deep  \\  liter  Filhillg  and  I  )wck  Shooting  at  Its  Ikst 

irulv  4  mint  tlr«ir.ihlr   iportiny,  rsMIr  togrthrr  with  .1  f-irm  fully 

stocked  and  ci|uip|>*d. 

FARMER'S  MOUSE 
u  riwiiii,  b.tth,  €'tc. 

FARM  148>^  acrei,  80%  under 
cultivation,  reit  woodland*.  40 
head  Cuernsey  cattle,  2  work 
horses,  large  barns,  machine  shop, 
2  large  Mushroom  houses,  Milk 
house,  concrete  Silo,  (rranary,  etc. 
Machinery  including  milking  ma- 
chines, cooler,  tractor,  truck  and 
nther  implement*. 
Klectricity  throughout  entire  prop- 
erty; also  line  water  supply. 


MAIN  RESIDENCE 
K\i|umtrU  appointed  including  full 
complement  of  living  rooms;  two 
large  fireplaces,  glassed  in  flower 
and  breakfast  porches. 
Second  Floor:  J  master  bedrooms, 
three  baths,  den,  sewing  room,  en- 
closed porch. 

Third  Floor:  +  bedrooms,  two 
baths,  storage  rooms.  Large  closets 
throughout. 

Basement:  J  car  garage,  Chauf- 
feur's room,  lavatory,  shower.  Stone 
floored  club  room. 

This  most  desirable  properly  is  now  available  at 
about  one-ball  its  value.  For  full  information  ami 
additional  pictures  write: 

RICHARD  T.  BRADY 

Th»  FquitahU  Trust  Company 


MARYLAND'S 
EASTERN  SHORE 

For  a  complete  listing  of  sensibly 
priced  and  productive  water-front 
farms  and  plantations  consult 

W.  CLARKE  GRIEB 

CHESTERTOWN  MARYLAND 

Booklet  describing  twenty-five  exclusively 
listed  farms  on  request. 


EASTERN  SHORE 
One  of  the  flnert  farm  estate  properties  con- 
stating of  about  180  acres,  long  river  front- 
so  00  the  Tried  Ann.     Modern  residence 
of  dlstlnctlTe  architecture  and  other  build- 

S.  of   similar  design.   Is  for  sale  at  a 
ire  much  under  tsJus  to  close  an  estate, 
nplets  details  and   photographs  from: 
N.  A.  BAXTER 
Graybar  Bldg..   Tel.   Lsx    2-9250   New  York 
or  owner 
Mrs.  P.  J.  Ross.  East  on  21-F.  2-1 


575  ACRES 

Improved  By 

Large  Colonial  Stone  Mansion 

other  necessary  out  buildings,  in  one 
of  the  best  sections  of  Harford 
County,  the  garden  spot  of  the  East, 
price  $38,500. 

Write  us  what  you  desire — will  send 
full  information  concerning  proper- 
ties in  which  you  might  be  interested. 

SPENCER  &  TILLEY 

Bel  Air  Maryland 


IN  HUNTINC  COUNTRY 

S  Acres— Lock  Haven  view.  mod.  home.JI2.000 
8  Acres — Cozy  small  house,  a  dandy  8.000 
14  Acres — Modern  bungalow,  fine  view  10.000 
115  Acres — B  miles  to  Baltimore,  bldgs.  22.000 
303  Acres— A  real  farm,  brick  house,  etc.  15.500 
400  Acres— Manor  house,  built  17"0..  60.000 
Located  In  the  •■Heart  of  Maryland".  Best  soil, 
fine  roads,  mild  climate.  All  near  Baltimore  Md. 

C.  TYLER  SMITH 
Duncan    Building  Towson.  Maryland 


AVOID  UNCERTAINTY 

buy  on  the 

EASTERN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND 

Small  Summer  Places 

Real  Producing  Inland  Farms 

Attractive  Waterfront  and  Unusual  Estates 

We  specialize  in  desirable  properties,  and  if  you  will  give  us  some 
information  as  to  the  size  of  the  place  and  approximate  amount  you 
wish  to  spend  we  shall  be  glad  to  forward  you  complete  descriptions 
of  places  which  should  meet  with  your  approval. 

Don't  delay  action,  properties  are  moving  fast.  Write  immediately 

GEORGE  R.  DERNAM  III 

Driftuood  Farm  Rock.  Hall,  Md. 


THE  EASTERN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND 


POTTERS  LANDING  (1773) 

This  old  Maryland  property  combines  a  315  acre  farm  with  a  lovely  old 
brick  house  overlooking  the  Choptank  river  four  miles  from  a  county  seat 
town  and  a  short  distance  off  the  paved  highway. 

The  old  house  is  in  excellent  condition  Has  modern  heat,  running  water, 
electricity  and  other  conveniences.  There  are  hand  carved  mantels  and  other 
elegant  interior  details.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  four  acre  lawn  which  rolls 
gently  to  the  sandy  shores  of  the  river.  There  are  many  nice  trees  and  other 
plantings.  On  the  lawn  are  also  a  gardeners  cottage,  two  car  garage,  imple- 
ment house  and  a  dock  at  which  there  is  fifteen  feet  of  water. 

The  farm  of  fertile  loam  soil  is  under  good  tillage.  The  farmers  house  and 
farm  buildings  are  either  new  or  recently  rebuilt  and  are  fully  adequate.  The 
entire  property  has  been  well  cared  for  and  profitably  operated  for  years. 

The  recent  death  of  the  owner,  an  outstanding  old  gentleman  of  New 
York,  makes  possible  the  purchase  of  this  desirable  country  home  at  a  price 
considerably  less  than  the  amount  of  insurance  on  the  buildings.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  most  outstanding  offering  of  the  country  side  for  many  years,  (ex- 
clusively listed) 

Booklet,  "Old  Hornet  on  Deep  River"  tent  on  request. 

THE  EASTERN  SHORE  ESTATES  COMPANY 


Centreville,  Queen  Annes  County 


Maryland 


VERMONT 


VERMONT 


UNSPOILED 


For  a  taste  of  real 
LIVING,  make  this  the 
year  to  plan  a  trip  of 
discovery  in  old  Ver- 
mont. Here  scores  of 
discriminating  folks  are 
each  summer  establish- 
ing cosy  country  homes 
at  such  modest  outlays 
as  they  never  thought 
possible.  The  ideal  for- 
mula is  to  plan  a  Ver- 
mont vacation  and  turn 
it  into  a  summer  home 
shopping  tour.  It's  ex- 
citing, and  truly  amaz- 
ing what  a  taste  of 
country  fun  will  do  to 


Beautiful  new  brochure  written 
by  Dorothy  Canfield.  50  pictures. 


your  health  and  happi- 
ness. And  there's  a 
wealth  of  easy-to-alter 
hillside  places  that  need 
only  the  enthusiast's 
magic  touch  to  be  in- 
expensively transformed 
into  the  summer  home 
of  your  dreams.  Write 
for  free  illustrated  book, 
"Vermont  Summer 
Home  s,"  charmingly 
written  by  Dorothy 
Canfield  .  .  .  your  invi- 
tation to  come  and  live 
in  the  Green  Mountains 
where  life  is  restful. 


Choose  Vermont  for  a  vacation  spot 
this  year . . .  make  a  summer  home 
shopping  tour.  Ask  for  booklet  in 
colors,  "Unspoiled  Vermont". 


Vermont  Publicity  Service,  D«pt.  22.  MontpeEer,  Vt. 
Please  send  free  book  by  Dorothy  Canfield 
□  "Vermont  Summer  Homes"  □"Unspoiled  Vermont" 
NAME  — 


1941    —   SESQUICENTENNIAL   OF   VERMONT  STATEHOOD 


MAY,  1941 
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VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


VIRCINIA 


Two 

Great  Auction  Sales 

FRIDAY,  May  2nd  and  MONDAY,  MAY  5th 

at  NORTH  WALES,  WARRENTON,  VA. 

All  the  Furniture  and  Personal  Property 
Valued  at  Over  8100,000  (Insurance  Appraisal) 
will  be  sold  on 

FRIDAY,  MAY  2nd,  at  10  o'clock  A.M. 

The  Real  Property  of  North  Wales, 
Consisting  of  991*4  Acres  and  70  Buildings 
Will  Be  Sold  On 

MONDAY,  MAY  5th,  at  10  o'clock  A.M. 

Over  $1,500,000  was  spent  enlarging  and  furnishing  the  main  house 
and  developing  the  property  in  1914  and  1915. 

This  magnificent  property  will  be  divided  into  six  separate  tracts, 
eaeb  a  beautiful  place,  as  follows: 

TRACT  1 — Glenburnie,  frame  dwelling  two  tenant  houses,  stone  gate 
house,  racing  stable,  40  box  stalls,  three-quarter  mile  training 
track  and  about  100  acres  of  land. 

TRACT  2 — Stucco  dwelling,  tenant  house  and  about   100  acres  of  land. 

TRACT  3 — Main  dwelling  "North  Wales" — one  of  the  most  beautiful 
houses  in  America — stone  stable  and  garage,  tennis  courts,  and 
about  372  acres  of  land. 

TRACT  4— Farm  unit — cattle  barn,  dairy,  horse  barn,  five  stucco  tenant 
houses,  manager's  house,  and  about  250  acres  of  land. 

TRACT  5 — "Randolph  Farm" — old  stone  house,  cattle  sheds,  pump  house, 
deep  well  and  about  200  acres  of  land. 

TRACT  6 — 42  acres — beautiful  building  site. 

The  Real  Estate  and  Furniture  Can  be  Inspected  at  Any  Time. 

For  further  details  surveyor's  map  showing  divisions,  etc.,  communicate  with 

COLONIAL  ESTATES,  INC. 

NORTH  WALES,  WARRENTON,  VA. 


fit 

If  ;  ¥  i 
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WARRENTON,  VIRGINIA 

On  Lee  Highway — Main  Highway  to  Washington 
Y\  hite  Frame  House,  containing  spacious  living  room,  library,  and  dining 
room  with  open  fireplaces;  large  kitchen  and  pantry;  extra  lavatory.  Big 
screened  porch. 

2nd  floor,  bedroom  dressing  room  and  bath — separate  apartment.  4 
bedrooms  and  3  baths.    Service  house  (attached  to  the  house)  4  rooms 
and  bath.    Cellar  well  partitioned;  large  storage  space. 
390  acres,  1/3  woodland,  balance  good  farm  land.    Farm  in  good  condi- 
.  tion,  well   fenced  and   cross  fenced. 

Stable  for  hunters;  8  stalls;  tack 
room;  feed  room,  etc.  Also  small 
cottage;  farm  barn  for  cattle  and 
horses.  Artesian  well  flowing  enor- 
mous supply  of  pure  cold  water. 
Beautiful  gardens;  much  boxwood. 

For  Full  Description  and  Price 
Address: 

Box  54  c/o  Country  Life 

1270  Sixth  Avenue    New  York  City 


TIDEWATER  VIRCINIA 

440  acre  plantation  on  a  splendid  bay  con- 
renient  to  the  ocean.  Handsome  pre- Revo- 
lutionary brick  mansion  with  lovely  panelling 
and  woodwork,  comparable  to  many  of  the 
Virginia  "Garden  Week"  show  places.  Ten- 
ant houses  and  complement  farm  buildings. 
Excellent  hunting  and  fishing.  An  unusual 
offering  at  $22,500. 

Complete  details  and  photographs  on  request. 
G.   B.  Lorraine — Law   Bldg. — Richmond,  Va. 

 (BroAiers'  Co-operation  invited  i 


INVESTMENT  FARMS 
and 

COLONIAL  ESTATES 

of  the  larger,  better  type,  in  the 
best  Agricultural  and  Residen- 
tial Sections,  Price  range  from 
$20,000.00  up.  Write  me  the 
type,  size  and  price  property 
you  are  seeking.  James  River 
Plantations.  Over  twenty  years 
experience. 

J.   GREEN  CARTER, 

WARHENTON  VIRCINIA 
Tel.  136 


ALBEMARLE  COUNTY,  VIRCINIA 

400  acre  estate.  In  section  of  handsome  es- 
tates and  plantations.  250  acres  in  cultiva- 
tion or  pasture,  balance  in  woodland  with 
ample  water  for  stock.  Handsome  brick  man- 
sion with  lovely  stairway,  and  panelling.  Has 
12  rooms,  2  baths,  heat.  etc.  Complement 
farm  buildings.  Price  $35,000.  Complete  de- 
tails and  photographs  on  request. 
G.  B.  Lorraine  •  Law  Bldg.  -  Richmond.  Va. 
(Brokers  Co-operation  invited) 


BEEF  CATTLE  FARM 

240  acres  12  room  house,  slate  roof 
about  100  years  old  in  good  condition, 
garage,  three  barns,  granary,  meat  house, 
chicken  house,  two  tenant  houses  and 
other  buildings,  pastures  fenced  and  well 
watered,  now  operated  as  a  beef  cattle 
farm.    Offered  for  quick  sale  at  $25,000. 

HENRY  E.  KEELER 

Realtor  Orange,  Va. 


•  IX  OLD  VIRGINIA  • 

Country  Home  •  2  miles  from  University  of  Va. 

A  picturesque  setting  comprising  an  attractive  and  fully 
renovated  Colonial  farmhouse  with  an  estate  of  85  acres. 
Complete  privacy  afforded,  yet  convenient  to  Charlottes- 
ville and  the  Farmington  Country  Club.  Taxes  $100  per  yr. 

STEVENS  &  BARKLEY 


Montlcello   Hotel  Bldg. 


Charlottesville.  Virginia 


PRE- REVOLUTIONARY  PLANTATION 

One  of  Tidewater  Virginia's  Historic  old 
Plantations  is  now  offered  for  sale.  The  fine 
old  mansion,  with  its  lovely  panelled  rooms 
has  been  modernized  and  Is  in  splendid  con- 
dition. The  plantation  of  over  700  acres  is 
In  a  high  state  of  cultivation  with  comple- 
ment farm  buildings.  An  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire one  of  Virginia's  outstanding  planta- 
tions at  a  reasonable  price.  Complete  details 
and  photographs  on  request. 
G.  B.  Lorraine  -  Law  Bldg.  •  Richmond,  Va. 
(Brokers  Co-operation  invited) 


KENTUCKY 


NORTHERN  VIRCINIA 

Investment  Farms  &  Estates  within  40  to 
GO  miles  of  Washington. 

LOW  TAXES 

Folder  on  Request 


f.  w. 

The  Plains 


SHARP  &  SON 


Virginia 


WOODRUFF  FARM 

247  acres  located  In  Shelby  County  in  the 
Blue   Grass   region    of   Kentucky.  Suitable 
for  breeding  of  purebred  livestock.    It  Is  an 
attractive   country  home. 
i'or  detailed  information  address  owner: 

CEORCE  E.  WOODRUFF 
Route  2  Shelbyville,  Ky. 


FOR  SALE  "RED  HILL" 
862  ACRE  ESTATE 

Rappahannock  County,  Va.  20  miles  west 
of  Warrenton  on  Route  49,  near  Lee  High- 
way. 250  acres  woodland,  balance  pasture 
or  tillable.  Suitable  for  Hunting,  Grazing, 
u*  General  Farming.  Ample  out  buildings. 
Large  Residence,  original  brick  part  over 
100  years  old. 

MRS.  B.  H.  MORRIS 
Box  443.  Front  Royal.  Va. 


JAMES  A.  MEARS 

VIRGINIA  COLONIAL  ESTATES 

WILLIAMSBURG,  VA. 


ARIZONA 


ARIZONA 
CATTLE  RANCHES 

Exclusive  listings  of  income  pro- 
ducing cattle  outfits  in  the  all- 
year-around  section  of  North- 
Central  Arizona. 

ANDREW  E.  BALDWIN 

Cottonwood 


SOUTHERN  ARIZONA 

CATTLE  RANCHES 

We  have  complete  Information  on  all  sizes 
and  types  of  ranches  and  Desert  Estates  and 
a  complete  list  of  Rentals. 

DRACHMAN-CRANT 

Tucson  REALTORS  Arizona 


WYOMING 


HUNTING  A  FISHING 

120  acres  inside  Washakie  National  Forest. 
Beautiful  location;  elevation  7700  ft;  Ab- 
saroka  Alts. ;  fine  trout  stream ;  elk.  deer, 
moose,  mountain  sheep,  bear.  Unimproved; 
reached  only  by  trail;  can  pet  within  three 
miles  by  car.  Ideal  site  for  summer  and 
fall  camp.  The  kind  of  place  almost  im- 
possible to  duplicate;  virgin  wilderness;  fine 
riding  country.  $5,000. 
R.  S.  COX  DUBOIS,  WYOMINC 


100  COUNTRY  HOMES  AND  ESTATES 

For  Sale  in  Virginia  described  fully  in 
words  and  pictures  in  9"xl2"  historic 
Virginia  magazine  containing  over  200 
pages. 

ROY  WHEELER  REALTY  COMPANY 

Charlottesville  Virginia 


VIRGINIA  ESTATES 

2900  acres,  18  room  residence,  $65,000. 
River  estate,  1800  acres,  $45,000.  Addi- 
tional acreage  if  wanted.  Excellent 
proposition,  920  acres,  $20,000.  Ask  for 
catalog. 

ALLISON  8C  YOUNG 

Establiihed  1899 
Fredericksburg  Virginia 


SITUATIONS 


Farm  or  Estate 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Open  for  position.  Agricultural  College 
Graduate.  Married.  Experienced  all  branches 
estate  work,  general  farming,  livestock, 
landscape  gardening,  fruit,  poultry,  etc. 
Also  building  construction.  Best  references 
ability  and  character. 

Box  45  Country  Life 


GARDENER  FARMER 
SUPERINTENDENT 

With  exceptional  ability  and  successful  management  of 
private  estates  or  institute,  open  for  engagement  Scientific 
and  thorough  practical  knowledge,  life  trained,  early  training 
in  England  and  Scotland.  Expert  grower  of  all  choice  fruits, 
plants,  flowers  and  vegetables,  under  glass  and  outside.  Vast 
experience  at  all  landscape  work,  laying  out  and  renovating 
old  places,  making  and  plantiog  rock,  water,  and  formal 
gardens,  roads  and  lawns,  the  moving  and  planting  of  large 
and  small  trees.  Thorough  knowledge  of  all  farming,  care 
of  purebred  cattle,  poultry  and  other  animals  and  the  rotation 
of  farm  crops.  Economical  in  all  transactions,  thorough 
manager  of  all  assistants  and  can  get  results.  Highest  of 
recommendations  as  to  ability  and  character.    Age  55. 

JOHN  THOMSON 

P.  0.  Box  65,  Orange.  N.  J. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 
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(  onntu  tit'iit 
•  |OIIN  l»  HINSON 
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I'ONNHCTICUT 

OlUra  wendwrlul  laclllllwi  lor  lumiMi  and  all  y*ar  round  homwi.  Th*  Mwrrllt  Parkway 
makwi  possible  quick  accan  lo  tha  <iuin  unconc/witwd  road*  l«ad  lo  all  point*  on  Ihw 
•  hum  and  lo  lh»  bwautllul  mountain  rwqlona.  Thar*  ars»  mlUa  ol  landy  baathwa.  Yachl 
i  lube  and  aoll  clubi  dot  the  counlryild*.  Good  Iroul  ilroami.  lalcai,  donia  woodlanda 
and  broad  maadowi  ollar  lha  bail  In  llihlnq  and  hunllnq.  Thara  I*  no  alala  Incoma 
iu»    Train  ears-lea  la  axcallanl. 


RIKKAMOR 

ON  I  Ml  OOKIN(. 
I  OV,   ISI  \\|)  SOI  Nl> 

I'ttr rlv  charmliiK  nul  com- 
plrlrly  truulrrn  14-arrr  fitate. 
Built  for  and  m-t'iipird  only 
b»  ownrr.  Winding  drive 
ill  roitiih  apple  orchard  lo 
Colonial  house  surrounded 
by  garden*.  \v  u  1 1 «  and  ter- 
races. Harden  room  with  or- 


panemng  looks  out 
upon  summer  house  and  pool, 
(iarage  with  quarters,  sepa- 
rate cottage  and  complete 
farm  buildings.  Open  fields 
ami  woods  afford  opportun- 
ity for  farming  and  all  coun- 
try activities.  Privacy  and 
simplicity  keynote  this  out- 
standing property. 

Fairfield  Land  &  Title  Company 

Fairfiald.  Conn.  Tal.  9-JJ6I 


WILTON.  CONN. 
ON  A  HILLTOP 

FISH  U  MARVIN 


Ml  riftti  An 
New  Vera  Cit> 
Mm.  J -MM 


ibury   Road.   Route  No 
Wilton.  Connecticut 
Phono  Wilton  10 


WESTPORT 
AND  VICINITY 

Shore  Cr  Country  Prop«rti*s 

JOHN  A.  ANDERSON 

Real  Estate 
Mi  Main  Cor.  Kinfs  Highway 


■lu 


DARIEN 

Watarlronl  $24,000 

irrn  with  riparian  rights 
nmplftWy  modi*  rnU  pit  Colnnlal 
■mp  —lowly  Ttrw*  fr»mfMl  bv 
v  pliturt*  window*  ■  pr.r*» 
below  prf«»»>nt  rostt  of  rrpro- 
tion.  K ■  :  i  i ■  •  -  In  both  lit 
room,  mod- 
iViforlrn,  ft 
Downstair* 
naster  boxl- 
•>*»*ellrnt 


dlnim 
two 


Ing  room  an 
era  kltrht-n 

bedrooms.  3 

porch.  »un  deck  off  ma«it 
room.  2  car  larans*.  e 
heating  mtw.  with  oil 
rnrnpletr  Insulation.  Hmal 
and  *af>  anchorasp  pxtra 
Hons.     Broker*  protected. 


WHEELER  REAL  ESTATE 


ISO  Post  Road 


DARIEN.  CONN. 


Tel.  51436 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE 

Country  Estate— 175  acres 

LITCHFIELD     HILLS,     CORNWALL     BRIDGE,  CONN. 

DEAUTIFULLY  located  in  Litchfield  Hills  overlooking  Housatonic 
■*  Valley  —  elevation  1400  feet.  This  old  estate  has  been  completely 
modernized  and  equipped.  Property  includes  175  acres  of  woodland 
and  meadows,  with  brook,  small  lake  stocked  with  trout,  spring-fed 
swimming  pool  with  bath  house,  new  tennis  court.  Main  house  has 
12  rooms.  5  baths;  guest  house  has  six  rooms,  bath  and  kitchenette; 
all  completely  furnished;  oil  heat,  gardener's  cottage;  cow  barn  and 
horse  barn;  4  car  garage;  own  water  supply. 

Property  is  off  main  road  but  easily  accessible  by  motor;  90  miles 
from  New  York;  50  miles  from  Hartford;  20  miles  from  New  Milford, 
Conn.  Price  very  reasonable.  Owner:  Incorporated  Estates,  57  Eddy 
Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

For  full  information  and  inspection  of 
property,  apply  to  your  own  broker  or 

DEVOE  REALTY  CO.,  New  Milford,  Conn. 


OLD    NEW    ENCLAND  CHARM 

House  U  room*,  two  level  l\pp.  rpry  old. 
quaint  feature*.  4  fireplaces,  welt  buck  from 
hard  road,  entrance  through  avenue  of  ren- 
lur>  old  trees.  72  acres.  hWh  land,  beauti- 
ful rlpwv     Barns,  etc 

E.  C.  BARBER 

Graycatt  Woodbury.  Conn. 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Country  homes  for  sale  and  lease. 
Special  offering*. 

Poit  Road. 
Groonwich.  Conn. 

Tol.  263 
7  Etlt  42nd  Stroot. 
Now  York 
MU  Hill  2-6361 
(Offices  open  evory  day) 


CREENWICH 

•nd  in  the  finest  residential  section  of  It. 
Cnarnilngrv  planned  new  home  of  Informal 
dumitv  IS  rooms.  4  bath*.  1  car  garage. 
Over  two  acres. 

Price  recently  reduced  to  145.000 


Photocrapns  and  fuller  description  of  this 
and  other  Creemtlcb  properties. 

EDSON  &  EDSON  INC. 
Fint  National  Bank.  Building 
I   E.  Putnam  Ave.  Greenwich  222 


Among  the 

STAMFORD  HILLS 

5  sightly  rolling  acres  with  modern 
dwelling  of  Colonial  farmhouse  type, 
equipped  with  all  improvements:  con- 
tains entrance  hall,  pine-paneled  library, 
very  large  combination  living-and-din- 
mg  room,  lavatory,  open  porch.  Monel 
metal  kitchen  and  accessories,  3  master 
bedrooms  and  2  baths;  oil  burner,  brass 
plumbing ;  2-car  garage.  For  sale  at 
S19.S00. 

SAMUEL  N.  PIERSON 

65  Broad  Street  Stamford,  Conn. 

Tal.  4-1111 


NORFOLK  III  THE  LITCHFIELD  HILLS 

ATTRACTIVE  ESTATE 

Consisting  of  6  beauti- 
fully landscaped  acres  in 
Connecticut's  loftiest  and 
most  picturesque  village. 
Lovely  views,  sweeping 
lawns,  old  shade  trees, 
and  a  brook.  The  well 
constructed  frame  house 
contains  an  entrance 
HIBHoWa^awWal  hall  with  fireplace,  living 
room  with  fireplace,  dining  room  with  fireplace,  butlers'  pantry,  kitchen, 
ping-pong  room,  downstairs  lavatory.  4  master  bedrooms  with  baths, 
and  fireplaces  in  each  room.  Three  servants'  rooms  and  bath.  2  car 
garage  with  studio,  two  rooms  and  bath.  More  land  may  be  purchased. 
For  appointment  communicate  with 


EDWARD  C.  MULVILLE 


Norfolk 


Connecticut 


CONNECTICUT 

Country  Properties 

DAVID  H.  BATCHELDER 


Wilton,  Conn. 


Tel.  276-2 


Redding  Ridge, 

Conn. 

Genuine 

Pre-Revolutionary 

Manor  House 


New  England  home  of  9  rooms  with  Im- 
provements, recently  renovated  and  redeco- 
rated; big  shade  trees:  farm  bams,  with  30 
acres,  for  114.00(1. 

HOUSATONIC  VALLEY  ACENCY 

New  Milford     Litchfield  County.  Conn. 
Tel.  770 


SUMMER  RENTALS 

Estates  -  Cottages 

Attractive  Purchases 
New  Modern  Homes 

THE  A.  W.  W.  MARSHALL  CO. 

Post  Road 
Creenwich,  Conn. 


enlarged  and  skilfully  modernized  into 
an  extraordinarily  attractive  country 
home,  with  about  24  acres,  bordering 
a  stream  close  to  a  millpond  :  beautiful 
shade  trees,  gardens,  bowling  green ; 
large  living  room  with  2  fireplaces,  din- 
ing room  with  fireplace,  open  and  enclosed  porches, 
ample  service  wing  ;  5  master  bedrooms  with  4  baths ;  6- 
car  garage  with  spacious  studio,  extra  service  quarters  anj 
attached  gardener's  cottage  ;  small  greenhouse,  boathouse. 


Active!)  for  sale. 


Brokers  protected. 


Kenneth  Ives  6?  Co. 

17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 
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A  new  Munnings  Print 


WHY  WEREN'T  YOU  OUT  YESTERDAY? 

A  fine  colour  facsimile,  exact  replica  of  the  original  painting. 
De  Luxe  Artist  Proof,  Autographed  by  Munnings. 

NOW  ON  SALE  AT  ALL  GOOD  PRINT  SHOPS 

In  case  of  difficulty,  write 

FROST  8C  REED,  LTD. 

Publishers  of  Fine  Prints  since  1808 
Bristol,  England 

London  Gallery,  26c  King  Street,  St.  James'. 


NOW  Is  the  Time  to  Buy 

Fence  -  Before  P>Uced  Rite. ! 


LINCRAFT 

Fences  Give  You  Years  of 
Service,  Retain  Their  Good 
looks  Without  Any  Attention 


28  Page  Rustic  Catalog  FREE! 
Write  for  Your  Copy  Today! 


NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO. 


202  LOGAN  AVE.,  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 


WATERVLIET,  N.Y. 


WESTER VILLE,  OHIO 


LETTERS 

( Continued  from  page  10 ) 


but  near  enough  to  serve  its  pur- 
pose.) However,  this  is  the  first 
time  I've  heard  him  publicized  as 
a  horticulturalist. 

Horatio  Bigelow 

Palmyra,  Va. 

We  hope  Country  Life,  and 
Col.  Sheldon  mill  be  able  to  live 
this  down. 

SPECIALTY  CROPS 

Thg  following  letter  is  one  of 
many  inspired  by  Dr.  Kalachov's 
article  on  specialty  crops.  We 
have  published  some  of  these 
letters  and  include  this  one  for 
the  benefit  of  people  with  similar 
interests. 

To  Dr.  Kalachov: 

I  have  just  finished  reading 
your  article  in  January  Country 
Life,  and  I  was  greatly  im- 
pressed with  what  you  wrote. 

I  have  sixteen  acres  of  fine 
semi-humus  soil  witli  sub-sands  in 
Alabama.  I  think  I  have  the  cli- 
mate, and  precipitation  to  raise 
poppies  for  seed. 

Please  send  me  all  the  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  this  that  you 
have.  Also  advise  me  as  how  to 
get  started  on  a  small  scale  this 
year. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Davidson, 

Huntsville,  Ala. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  in 
the  Country  Life  article.  As  for 
other  sources  of  information  we 
suggest  you  write  the  National 
Paint,  Varnish  <$/•  Lacquer  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  a  copy  of  their  Circular  No. 
602  on  "Vegetable  Drying  Oils 
for  the  Paint  and  Varnish  Indus- 
try." 

You  might  also  contact  Mr. 
E.  L.  Little,  Managing  Director 
of  the  National  Farm  Chemurgic 
Council,  50  West  Broad  Tower, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  for  information 
on  the  findings  of  the  new  Drying 
Oil  Committee  as  to  the  need  for 
poppy  and  sunflower  seed  oils. 

We  believe  the  crops  discussed 
in  the  article  which  you  have  read 
could  be  grown  with  success  in 
Alabama.  However,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  trial  plantings  be 
made  on  your  land  before  engag- 
ing in  the  large  scale  cultivation 
of  aromatic  plants.  Seeds  should 
have  a  known  germination  per- 
centage before  they  are  pur- 
chased. They  should  be  fresh  and 
less  than  two  years  old  and  of 
good  quality.  Then,  too,  the  vari- 
ety chosen  should  be  the  one 
which  will  give  highest  yields. 
For  example,  Russian  Mammoth 
sunflowers  have  been  giving  bet- 
ter yields  than  the  small  Argen- 
tine or  domestic  varieties. 

We  are  sending  you  under  sep- 
arate cover  a  copy  of  the  bulletin 
which  was  published  in  November 
by  the  National  Farm  Chemurgic 
Council  on  "The  Domestic  Pro- 


duction of  Essential  Oils  from 
Aromatic  Plants."  In  this  you  will 
find  detailed  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  coriander,  caraway, 
anise,  fennel,  angelica,  and  lico- 
rice. The  November  issue  of  the 
magazine  "Spice  Mill"  ( 106 
Water  St.,  New  York  City )  car- 
ried a  short  report  on  the  domes- 
tic cultivation  of  coriander. 

RACING  CRISIS 

To  the  Editor: 

I  must  compliment  you  on  your 
article  in  the  current  Country 
Life  on  Racing  Faces  a  Crisis. 

The  situation  is  exactly  and 
completely  as  you  describe.  Per- 
sonally, I  have  just  one  brood 
mare  and  am  not  now  racing. 
However,  weliave  had  Thorough- 
breds always.  My  boys  are  the 
9th  generation  in  this  country  and 
my  father  and  uncles  were  among 
those  that  carried  on  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century. 

The  present  Maryland  Horse 
Breeders  Association  was  formed 
in  my  house  and  I  served  as  sec- 
retary until  pressure  of  personal 
business  forced  my  resignation. 

During  that  time  C.  L.  A. 
Heiser  was  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  on  Sunday  afternoons 
Janon  Fisher,  Goss  Stryker,  Jer- 
vis  Spencer  and  I  would  meet  at 
Snow  Hill.  From  these  confer- 
ences the  awards  to  Maryland 
Breeders — the  $10,000  a  year  to 
the  Maryland  Horse  Breeders 
Association  etc. — came. 

Later,  when  Edwin  Warfield 
went  on  the  Racing  Commission 
the  present  Maryland  Fair  Board 
that  distributes  over  $50,000  a 
year  derived  from  racing,  for 
Agricultural  exhibits,  developed. 

The  last  Legislature  passed  a 
tax  on  half-mile  tracks  of  2%  of 
the  money  bet  (a  raise  of  1  % ) 
over  $500,000,  regardless  of 
whether  $32,000  was  spent  on 
agricultural  exhibits,  as  at  Timo- 
nium,  with  purses  of  $35,000  (a 
steeplechase  every  day)  or  about 
$4,500.00 — at  Marlboro  (their  re- 
port shows  $5,841.00,  but  when 
fees  and  premiums  not  won  were 
deducted  they  failed  by  $554.00 
to  spend  the  $5000.00  required) 
and  $29,000.00  in  purses.  Timo- 
nium  shows  a  net  revenue  of  $26,- 
000,  all  to  be  spent  in  improve- 
ments, Marlboro  $70,000,  I  don't 
know  what  for. 

I  proposed  a  law  authorizing 
the  Racing  Commission  to  allow 
certain  amounts  for  agricultural 
premiums  and  purses  and  im- 
provements and  then  taxing  the 
remainder  at  least  50%. 

Until  the  powers  that  be  again 
realize  that  men  such  as  Jervis 
Spencer  and  Edwin  Warfield, 
steeped  in  the  knowledge  of 
Maryland  traditions  and  agricul- 
ture, must  guide  her  racing  des- 
tiny we  shall  continue  on  our  way 
to  Guttenberg  and  Iron  Hill. 

Louis  McL.  Merryman, 

Sparks,  Md. 
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' I     ///  Issue  of  Country  Life  Devoted  to  Vacation  Time 


Two  Weeks  -  With  Pay 


I  Don't  know  whore  the  idea  of  a  vaca- 
X  tion  originated.  Probably  it  was  a 
1 1 1  1 1  HD  sent  inspir ation  i  "And  on  the 
seventh  (lay  God  ended  His  work  which 
lit  had  made;  and  He  rested  on  tin  sov- 
enth  day  from  all  His  work  which  He 
had  made.  And  (tod  blessed  the  seventh 
dav  and  sanetitied  it  ...  "  ((ienesis  II. 
-»  and  3.) 

It  didn't  take  many  years,  in  the  his- 
torical sense,  before  Edward  Meade 
Wohinson  turned  this  stark  and  simple 
announcement  of  a  rest  well  deserved 
after  an  earnest  effort,  all  things 
reasonably  considered)  into  an  obviously 
la/y,  languid  modern  song: 

"Thf  skies  are  blue  and  the  trees 

are  green. 
And  I  long  for  a  long  vacation." 

There  it  is.  One  day  in  seven  is  clearly 
what  you  deserve,  even  after  the  most 
extraordinary  accomplishment.  Yet  the 
modern  worker  (sic!  if  that  means  what 
I  think  it  means)  wants  two  weeks  off 
with  pay  or  he'll  bring  down  upon  your 
suffering  head  the  Wagner  Act,  which 
seems  to  have  a  far  greater  influence 
these  days  than  the  once  revered  First 
Book  of  Moses. 

Two  weeks,  then,  it  is — with  pay. 
Unless  it  develops,  like  an  English  week- 
end even  in  these  hideous  times,  into  a 
far  more  extensive  affair.  The  question 
today  is  not  can  you  spare  the  time,  but 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it? 


Before  the  war,  and  this  time  I  am 
not  talking  Southern  out  of  "Gone  With 
the  Wind"  but  mean  the  present  very 
nasty  European  business,  the  question 
was  easily  answered.  Vacation?  Why, 
of  course,  you  go  abroad.  Americans 
from  Boston  went  abroad  who  wouldn't 
think  of  going  to  New  York,  except  to 
see  their  dying  aunts  or  their  lawyers. 
Americans  from  New  York,  such  as 
could  attest  their  citizenship  by  the  pos- 
session of  passports,  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic with  less  concern  than  they  crossed 
the  Hudson.  (Sailing  from  Hoboken  was 
irksome.)  Americans  from  the  Great 
Open  Spaces,  say  Ohio,  turned  their 
faces  East  as  instinctively  as  any  Mos- 
lem. 

That  has  now  been  completely  and 


The  purpose  of  this  issue  is  to 
present  you  with  some  stimulat- 
ing ideas  on  what  to  do  when  you 
lay  aside  your  labors  for  a  well- 
earned  vacation.  Whether  vaca- 
tion time  to  you  means  travel, 
sports,  sightseeing,  a  "busman's 
holiday" ,  or  a  quiet  time  at  home, 
we  have  tried  to  point  out  inter- 
esting and  worthwhile  things  to 
do  and  see,  and,  insofar  as  pos- 
sible, how,  when  and  where  to  do 
them- — how  much  it  will  cost  too. 
We  hope  these  pages  will  help 
make  your  holiday  a  happy  one. 


unequivocally  changed.  And  while  I  wish 
the  reason  for  the  change  were  sounder, 
to  put  it  conservatively,  I  am  glad  that 
it  has  finally  been  brought  about.  Per- 
mit me  to  echo  what  wiser  men  than  I 
have  said:  This  is  a  great  country. 


Yes,  it  is  a  great  country — and  there 
is  a  lot  for  a  countryman  to  do  and  see. 
Learn,  too,  I  almost  added,  but  the 
dictionary  defines  a  vacation  as  a  "peri- 
od of  vacancy,"  and  that  clearly  rules 
out  any  serious  mental  activity.  Absorp- 
tion yes,  but  make  it  easy. 

Let's  start,  then,  if  it's  to  be  com- 
plete pleasure  and  relaxation,  with  the 
thougbt  that  you  might  spend  the  time 
fishing.  Oh  how  many  places  you  can 
enjoy  great  fishing  in  this  vast  land  of 
ours,  to  say  nothing  of  the  weeks  you 
can  spend  in  preparation! 

Whatever  part  of  the  country  you 
live  in  there  is  probably  pretty  fair  fish- 
ing of  some  sort  nearby.  However  when 
vacation  time  comes  you  will  probably 
want  to  travel  by  car,  plane,  train,  or 
boat  to  where  the  particular  kind  you 
like  best  is  tops. 

You  can  catch  thumping  big  wilder- 
ness trout  in  Canada ;  trout  that  have 
never  seen  an  artificial  lure  before.  Or 
you  can  cast  for  the  sophisticated 
browns,  natives,  rainbows  in  our  own 
famous  and  more  heavily  fished  waters, 
where  consummate  skill,  leaders  slim  as 


horsehair,  and  tiny,  realistic  dry  (lies, 
arc  the  only  keys  to  success. 

Then  there  are  Atlantic  salmon,  the 
greatest  of  them  all  in  the  estimation 
of  many,  in  the  rivers  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
foundland.  Yes,  and  in  our  own  Maine 
streams  too — Denny's  River  and  the  fa- 
mous Bangor  pool  on  the  Penobscot. 
These  great  fish,  still  silvery  from  the 
sea,  will  bring  your  heart  into  your 
throat  as  they  leap  and  rush  through 
pools  and  rapids  with  your  Black  Dose 
or  Jock  Scott  hooked  in  their  jaws. 

Or  fighting  steelheads,  fresh  run  from 
the  Pacific,  in  the  Hogue  and  Eel  and 
other  West  coast  streams  .  .  .  mountain 
trout  in  icy  glacial  lakes  .  .  .  Black  bass 
that  will  savagely  smack  plug,  fly  or 
bait,  in  lakes  and  rivers  from  the  Gulf 
far  into  the  northern  wilderness. 

Perhaps  you  would  rather  cast  into 
the  creaming  surf  for  stripers,  channel 
bass,  weaks,  blues.  Or  pit  your  skill  and 
endurance  against  monster  tuna,  marlin, 
or  broadbill  offshore. 

Tarpon  fishing  is  good  in  Gulf  and 
Caribbean  waters  during  the  summer. 
And  Guaymas,  where  you  can  almost 
walk  across  the  Gulf  of  California  on 
the  backs  of  game  fish,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  fishing  spots  in  the  world. 
There  is  Catalina  of  the  famous  Tuna 
Club  .  .  .  and  this  could  go  on  for  pages. 
For  wonderful  sport,  all  you  need  is  the 
time,  the  inclination — and  the  money, 
and  it  needn't  take  so  much  of  the  latter 
either  if  you  must  be  conservative. 

Or  let's  say  that  time  is  short,  so  far 
as  you  are  concerned,  and  your  pleasure 
in  life  is  not  piscatorial  but  equine. 
Again,  there  is  a  multitude  of  possibili- 
ties :  you  can  make  a  round  of  the 
shows,  try  the  unusual  fun  of  consecu- 
tive days  at  the  races,  go  Western,  turn 
back  to  David  Harum  and  the  trotters, 
hold  off  your  vacation  till  fall  and  (if 
you're  fit)  enjoy  the  ecstatic  pleasure 
of  fox  hunting  with  half  a  dozen  differ- 
ent packs. 

Or  you  can  do  what  I  did  once  and 
will  never  forget.  Get  in  a  car  and 
drive  through  Maryland.  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  (or  California,  for  that 
matter,  if  you  live  in  the  West)  looking 
at  the  stal-  (Continued  on  page  60) 
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Those  Who  Like  to  Travel 


by  GEORGE  B.  TURRELL,  JR. 


Just  because  the  war  keeps  you  from 
commuting  to  Europe  as  was  your 
wont ;  or  from  circumnavigating  the 
globe  or  wandering  in  the  Hindu  Kush, 
or  from  whatever  faraway  places  your 
wanderlust  used  to  lead  you,  there  is 
no  reason  to  mope  at  home  when  vaca- 
tion time  comes.  The  travel  situation  is 
far  from  being  as  bad  as  you  may  think 
for  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  new 
world,  is  being  rediscovered  these  days. 

Actually,  more  than  one-third  of  this 
war-torn  planet  of  ours  can  still  be  tra- 
versed by  automobiles,  ships,  planes, 
and  trains  bearing  peace-loving  vaca- 
tionists. The  lands  and  waters  lying 
between  the  40th  and  160th  degrees  of 
longitude  West  of  Greenwich  and  ex- 
tending from  pole  to  pole;  plus  some 
chunks  of  continent  and  islands  pro- 
truding on  each  side  of  this  area,  are, 
at  this  writing,  totally  safe. 

This  segment  of  the  world  includes 
the  South  Orkney  Islands,  Keewatin, 
Graham  Land,  Shag  Rocks,  and  other 
places  which  you  have  probably  never 
heard  of,  and,  unless  you  prefer  the 
company  of  auks,  penguins  and  sea 
lions  to  that  of  your  fellow  man,  will 
never  want  to  visit.  ...  It  also  includes 
much  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery,  and 
some  of  the  most  enchanting  and  hos- 
pitable lands  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

If  your  idea  of  a  vacation  is  to  visit 
and  experience  new  lands,  customs,  peo- 
ple, scenic  panoramas ;  to  travel  in  lux- 


ury and  safety;  to  find  good  lodging, 
low  prices,  friendly,  colorful  people, 
sports,  amusements  diversified  enough 
to  please  the  whole  family;  gaiety,  ex- 
citement, or  solitude ;  and  even  if  you 
spend  a  goodly  part  of  each  year  away 
from  home,  the  continents  of  North  and 
South  America,  and  the  islands  in  the 
seas  surrounding  them,  can  fascinate 
you  for  many  years  to  come. 

All  right  then,  you  have  a  week,  two 
weeks,  a  month  or  more ;  where  to 
go?  How  about  Canada  as  a  start?  This 
northern  neighbor  of  ours  offers  as  wide 
a  variety  of  attractions  as  you  could 
ask  for,  and  East  or  West,  is  easily 
accessible  to  people  in  the  United  States. 
Moreover  even  if  you  only  have  a  few 
days  and  a  few  dollars  to  spend  3Tou  can 
have  a  fine  time  if  you  just  hop  in  the 
car  and  head  for  the  northern  border. 

It's  easy  to  get  into,  and  out  of,  Can- 
ada, though  some  people  seem  to  have 
the  idea  the  war  has  complicated  mat- 
ters. You  don't  need  a  passport,  and 
you  will  not  be  suspected  of  being  an 
international  spy ;  all  you  need  is  some 
sort  of  identification,  and  a  birth  certi- 
ficate is  ideal.  Also  remember  that  the 
monetary  exchange  is  gratifvingly  in 
your  favor. 

The  family  can't  agree  on  what  they 
want  to  do?  Easy!  Take  them  to  Cana- 
da, and  if  you  are  in  the  East,  go  to 
one  of  the  famous  resorts  in  the  prov- 


inces of  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  or 
Nova  Scotia ;  Manoir  Richeheu  at  Mur- 
ray Bay  in  Quebec,  the  Algonquin  at 
St.  Andrews-by-the-sea  in  New  Bruns- 
wick are  outstanding  examples. 

Besides  their  fine  cuisine,  luxurious 
accommodations,  and  beautiful  sur 
roundings  these  famous  hostelries  are 
centers  for  all  sorts  of  gaiety  and 
amusements.  While  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily is  happily  indulging  in  golf,  tennis, 
swimming,  riding,  dancing,  or  sight- 
seeing, you  can  find  some  mighty  fine 
fishing  nearby. 

It  will  cost  you  from  about  $60  to 
$84  per  week  to  stay  at  such  places  as 
these  and  it's  well  worth  it.  However,  if 
your  pocketbook  can't  stand  the  strain 
there  are  many  excellent  small  hotels 
throughout  these  provinces.  The  va- 
riety of  activities  may  not  be  as  great, 
but  you  will  be  well  cared  for. 

Or  you  might  take  the  550-mile  auto- 
mobile trip  around  the  Gaspe  Peninsula, 
one  of  Canada's  most  striking  scenic- 
routes.  The  roads  are  good,  and  since 
this  country  has  only  recently  been 
"discovered"  by  the  tourist,  it  is  un- 
spoiled and  uncommercialized.  Still, 
there  are  plenty  of  civilized  inns  to  stop 
at  on  the  way. 

How  about  a  boat  trip  on  the  St. 
Lawrence?  There  are  8-day  excursion 
trips  from  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, etc.,  which  include  St.  Lawrence 
and  Great  Lakes  trips,  and  the  famous 
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Waihiki  beach.  Diamond  Head  in  the  distance 


Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Iiotofoaa  Bay 
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iuiikit  up  t  ho  fjord-like  Sagucnay 
River.  They  come  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $88,  including  train 
fare.  Another  interesting  idea  is  a  week's 
cruise  from  Montreal  to  Chicotimi  (head 
of  the  Sagucnay)  with  stops  at  Quebec 
City.  Manoir  Richelieu,  Tadoussac,  etc. 
There  is  time  for  shore  excursions  and 
there  is  dancing  on  board  the  steamer 
at  night.  The  minimum  for  this  is  about 
$67.50  for  an  outside  cabin. 

Other  places  in  eastern  Canada  you 
should  know  about  are  the  Laurentian 
Mountains,  noted  for  skiing  and  now  as 
a  summer  resort.  The  Lodge  at  Mt. 
Tremblant  is  staying  open  this  summer 
in  anticipation  of  vacationists.  The 
Laurentide  Park  North  of  Quebec  is  a 
fine  fishing  and  camping  area.  New 
Brunswick  is  a  sportsman's  paradise, 
Nova  Scotia  is  famous  for  fishing,  and 


golf,  tennis,  and  swimming  too.  New- 
foundland has  magnificent  and  unex- 
ploitcd  fishing  and  shooting. 

This  is  the  year  to  take  your  car  to 
Western  Canada.  The  186-mile  Banff- 
Jasper  highway  traversing  the  crest  of 
the  Canadian  Kockies  has  just  been 
opened,  spreading  new  and  breathtaking 
scenic  vistas  before  the  tourist.  Be  sure 
and  take  your  camera  on  this  trip  for 
the  route  passes  through  both  Banff 
and  Jasper  National  Parks,  and  you 
see  all  sorts  of  big  game  animals :  moose, 
elk,  bear,  mountain  sheep,  etc.,  right 
from  the  car.  No  hunting  is  allowed  in 
the  parks  of  course,  but  some  of  the 
continent's  record  big  game  trophies 
have  come  from  open  areas  nearby. 

This  part  of  the  world  needs  no  intro- 
duction, for  the  Jasper  National  Park, 
an  area  slightly  larger  than  Connecti- 


cut, is  one  of  the  top  vacation  lands  in 
the  world.  Fishing,  golf,  trail  riding  are 
features,  and  there  are  luxurious  but 
simple  accommodations  at  Jasper,  Lake 
Louise,  and  Banff. 

Also  the  new  highway  approaches  the 
Columbia  Ice  Field,  which  is  the  largest 
accessible  glacial  deposit  South  of  the 
Arctic.  It  spreads  over  an  area  of  110 
square  miles  of  wild  and  gorgeous  coun- 
try, and  affords  an  off-season  oppor- 
tunity for  the  indefatigable  skier.  He 
can  even  have  his  sport  in  July  and 
August  in  this  region. 

If  you  don't  want  the  long  drive  into 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia  you  can 
easily  get  to  Banff  or  Jasper  by  train. 
Round  trip  fares  from  New  York  come 
to  only  $142.60  to  Banff,  and  $140.15 
to   Jasper,   first   class   with  pullman. 

Another   ( Continued  on   page  52 ) 
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I'd  Rather  Stay  Home 


6y  CROSBY  GAIGE 


When  we  asked  our  own  Crosby 
Gaige,  devout  countryman,  how  and 
where  he  would  spend  an  American  va- 
"cation,  he  raised  an  eyebrow  (it  being 
'practically  the  only  hair  he  has  left  to 
raise)  and  said,  very  simply,  "At  home." 
Since  many  who  live  in  the  country  be- 
cause they  love  it  woidd  do  exactly  the 
same  thing,  we  offer  you  here  his  very 
individual  version. 

Most  accounts  of  country  living 
stress — and  quite  rightly — the 
beauty,  the  peace,  the  plenitude  of  the 
rustic  scene. 

Since  those  far-off  days  when  Theo- 


critus, exiled  in  Cos,  sang  nostalgic 
songs  of  his  Attic  hills,  lowing  herds 
have  wended  their  ceaseless  ways  over 
endless  leas,  Virgilian  shepherds  have 
tuned  their  pipes  to  lays  of  love  an8 
sheep  and  lazy  pastures,  and  English 
bards  have  woven  into  magic  music  such 
simple  things  as  thyme-embroidered 
banks  and  lilting  sky  larks  against  an 
azure  sky. 

It  was,  and  is,  and  ever  will  be  a 
charming  picture — vistas  of  velvet  lawns 
and  well-trimmed  hedges,  of  pleasant 
houses  shaded  by  spreading  elms  and 
maples,  of  barns  and  paddocks,  of  fields 
of  rippling  wheat,  of  lush  green  mead- 


ows and  sloping  pastures,  of  nuzzling 
Shropshires,  fawn-dappled  Jerseys,  of 
shaggy-locked  Angus  cattle  and  of 
proud,  plump  Percherons,  the  immacu- 
lately groomed  Lucius  Beebes  of  the 
equine  world,  turning  forever  glistening 
flanks  and  golden  watch  chains  to  the 
camera  and  to  the  westering  sun. 

I  have  had  a  hand  in  most  of  these 
divertissements,  except  the  Aberdeen- 
Angus  and  the  horses  from  Le  Perche, 
and  have  enjoyed  every  minute  of  the 
rural  pageant.  However,  an  enquiring 
mind  goes  on  and  on  and  I  have  now 
discovered  other  excuses  to  keep  me 
from  my  office.  It  is  an  account  of  some 
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The  master  of  Watch  Hill  Farm  prepares  an  al  fresco  feast  for  his  guests;  the  grill  will  accommodate  a  lamb  or  small  pig,  the 
flower  beds  are  planted  with  culinary  herbs  which  can  be  picked  for  immediate  use 
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of  MM  avocation*  t  hit  I  I  present  (o 

\  I  Ml 

Watch  Hill  Kami  lien  high  among  the 
liilU  of  northern  Westchester.  Those 
lulls  are  clad  with  white  oak  anil  hick 
"i  \  mill  beech  mill  birch  anil  cedar. 
I '"  Mow,  llcndryk  Hudson's  rhir 
dips  thltmgh  I  mp  in  thi<  Fishkill 
range  anil  flows  in  mauve  ami  silver 
ma  jesty  to  the  aoa. 

|  \  Iioiim  i>  long  ami  low  ami  old 
!▼  J  It  has  most  of  the  disabilities  of 
ohl  ii^i',  hut  it  seems  to  ho  a  friendly 
house,  for  young  folks  laugh  in  it  ami 
quests  ha\c  tome  to  spend  a  week  end 
ami  have  stayed  for  ten  years.  Minor 
visitations  of  two  and  three  years  arc 
hut  pleasant  interludes. 

The  stooping  ceilings  liear  the  gra- 
cious patina  that  can  only  he  achieved 
by  years  of  smoke  from  pipes  ami  fire- 
places and  flickering  candles.  Hooks  are 
all  pervading  in  library,  drawing  room, 
halls  and  IhiIioouis.  When  a  new  hook 
enters  the  house  some  other  volume  has 
to  move  reluctantly  to  attic  or  closet 
to  make  way  for  it. 

Here,  among  the  time-seared  familiar 
faces  of  general  literature,  is  a  well- 
worn  collection  of  miscellaneous  infor- 
mation that  would  satisfy  almost  any 
fact-finding  body  intent  upon  bibliogra- 
phy or  cooking  or  food  and  wine  or 
calligraphy  or  the  printing  and  binding 
of  books  or  philology  or  the  facts  that 
lie  in  fields  and  gardens,  in  forests  and 
streams. 

Down  a  slope  from  the  house,  a  path 
leads  under  elms  and  sugar  maples  to 
the  barn  which  lies  on  three  different 
levels  and  spreads  over  nearly  an  acre 
of  ground.  It  resembles,  with  its  gables 
and  pointed  silos,  nothing  quite  so  much 
as  a  Norman  chateau  that  might  have 
slipped  its  moorings.  In  this  barn  and 
in  the  garden  that  surrounds  it  lie  the 


The  spier  cabinet  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  furnishings  of  the.  culinary  workshop ; 
it  contains  condiments  from  the  far  ends  of  the  earth 


somewhat  different 


The  author  at  work  in  his  private  cooking 
place  in  the  barn 


Flowers  in  bloom  and  rows  of  many  different  kinds  of  vegetables  in  this  terraced 
garden  present  a  contrasting  and  colorful  pattern 


resources    for  a 
rural  enchantment. 

If  you  time  your  visit  to  Watch  Hill 
Farm  to  mid-spring  you  approach  the 
bai  n  through  a  border  of  French  stand- 
ard lilacs  in  full  bloom.  Their  delicate 
odor  follows  you  into  the  printing  shop 
and  haunts  you  as  you  set  footnotes  in 
8-point  Jensen.  In  this  shop,  by  the 
process  of  hand  work,  books  have  been, 
and  still  can  be,  made  and  bound. 

I  once  had  the  idea  of  printing  an 
herbal  in  folio.  It  was  to  rival,  and  per- 
haps excel,  the  great  classics  on  the 
subject.  It  was  to  have  satin-soft  wood 
cuts  by  Asa  Cheffetz  made  from  beauti- 
ful and  botanically-perfect  drawings  by 
Louise  Mansfield.  It  was  to  be  bound  in 
green  vellum  discreetly  stamped  in  gold. 
There  were  to  be  one  hundred  copies  to 
sell  at  some  outrageous  but  still  inade- 
quate price. 

This  idea  naturally  led  me  into  the 
garden,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  into  an 
herb  garden  that  had  taken  shape  in 
my  mind.  A  rocky  hillside  had  been  dealt 
with  and  had  been  transformed  into  ter- 
races with  sloping  walls  for  rock  plants. 
Seedsmen,  both  native  and  European, 
had  been  consulted  and  finally  a  garden 
grew. 

There  were  assembled,  in  friendly 
convention,  every  last  one  of  the  cul- 
inary herbs,  all  of  the  thymes,  the  mints, 
the  savories,  the  fennels,  the  majorams, 
the  parsleys,  the  basils,  tarragon  and 
burnet  and  then  a  score  or  so  of  lesser 
lights,  to  say  nothing  of  over  a  hundred 
varieties  of  the  onion  family.  These 
kindly  servants  of  mankind  took  root 
and  flourished. 

To  deal  with  all  of  these  new  friends 
I  had  to  have  my  own  kitchen  apart 
from  the  house,  for  at  my  first  attempt 
to  utilize  the  home  kitchen  for  my  own 
activities  I  immediately  discovered  that 
I  was  persona  non  grata. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  occasion.  I 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  concocting  a 
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The  working  end  of  the  remarkably  complete  library;  Jeremy 
son,  is  watching  while  his  father  works 


new  tomato  paste  that  would  outpaste 
any  other  paste.  It  was  to  be  seasoned 
with  red  capsicums  and  chilis  and  fresh 
garlic  leaves,  a  touch  of  ginger  and 
plenty  of  holy  basil. 

I  gathered  several  bushels  of  toma- 
toes and  all  of  the  other  ingredients, 
dealt  with  them  firmly  and  with  the  easy 
facility  of  Escoffier  himself  while  the  af- 
frighted household  looked  on  aghast. 
Finally  my  brew  went  into  enameled  pots 
that  covered  the  entire  top  of  the  kitch- 
en range  and  I  sat  back  with  hands 
folded  across  a  comfortable  stomach  to 
await  my  final  triumph.  It  was  the 
little  man  who  wasn't  there  and  I  was 
fated  to  wish  for  a  similar  oblivion. 

After  an  hour  or  so,  my  pots  came 
to  a  reluctant  boil.-  They  stewed  and 
fretted  while  I  stirred  constantly  to  pre- 
vent a  bottom  scorch. 

The  zero  hour  for  the  preparation 
of  dinner  came  and  went  up  through  the 
house  in  a  steam  of  appetite-provoking 
odors.  Guests  and  family  came  and 
glared  at  me  around  corners  with  hun- 
gry, reproachful  eyes  and  the  pots 
slowly  bubbled  on  to  their  final  destiny 
which  happened  to  be  four  pint  jars 
of  perfect  tomato  paste  and  a  dinner 
four  hours  late. 

I  never  tried  that  one  again.  I  ar- 
ranged my  own  cooking  place  in  the 
barn.  It  was  humble  at  first  with  a 
three-burner  oil  stove,  a  table,  a  few 
pots  and  pans,  a  mortar  and  pestle, 
a  pair  of  balances  and  a  still,  but  the 
still  is  quite  another  story. 

As  I  had  been  unable  to  get  under 
85  at  golf,  I  resigned  from  four  golf 
clubs  and  I  hurried  back  to  my  work- 
shop to  pursue  my  quest  for  flavor,  for 
the  secret  of  the  herbs  and  spices  that 
make  food  exciting  and  interesting. 

It  was  not  long  before  my  kitchen 
took  on  real  importance.  An  electric 
range  and  refrigerator  were  installed. 
Marmites  and  casseroles  of  all  shapes 


author's 


Herbs  grown  on  the  farm  and  hung  to  dry 
in  the  greenhouse 


and  sizes  arrived  from  France  and 
stainless  steel  pots,  sauce  pans  and 
skillets  came  as  a  gift  from  Clarence 
Tuttle  of  Baltimore.  A  capacious  and 
hospitable  table  was  acquired  where 
guests  and  family  might  sit  and  watch 
the  busy  stove  and  whet  their  appetites 
upon  the  tantalizing  savors  wafted  from 
skillet,  stew-pot  and  oven. 

One  of  the  most  imposing  furnish- 
ings of  my  culinary  work  shop  is 
the  spice  cabinet.  There  is  nothing 
stingy  about  it.  Its  height  and  breadth 
and  ample  jars  are  matters  of  wonder 
to  housewives  whose  seasoning  horizon 
is  bounded  by  half  a  dozen  two-ounce 
tins.  My  spice  department  is  nothing 
like  that. 

In  my  cabinet  there  are  row  on  row 
of  gleaming  glass-stoppered  jars  that 
jealously  guard  the  precious  mysteries 
of  bark,  leaf,  seed  and  root.  There  are 
a  score  of  peppers, — black  and  white 
and  red  in  most  of  their  subtle  variants 
— pepper  from  Lampong  and  Malabar 
and  Tellicherry,  from  Achin,  Mom- 
bassa  and  Mangalore. 

There  are  jars  of  cinnamon,  ground 
and  in  sticks,  nutmeg  and  mace,  saf- 
fron, turmeric,  mustard,  coriander, 
cumin,  allspice,  cloves,  cassia,  vanilla 
beans  and  cassareep,  paprika,  chili- 
peppers  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  bay 
leaves  and  the  whole  range  of  pot  herbs. 

They  stand  as  a  multi-colored,  multi- 
flavored,  stimulating  challenge  to  the 
creative  imagination  and  fatuus  est 
coquus  qui  nescit  lambere  labras,  and 
that  to  a  dimly  classical  mind  should 
mean — he's  a  poor  cook  who  refuses  to 
lick  his  own  lips. 

My  kitchen  door  opens  upon  a  ter- 
race fashioned  for  al  fresco  cooking  and 
dining  when  the  weather  is  fine.  It  is 
laid  out  with  a  flag-paved  centre  large 
enough    for    table    and    chairs  and. 


The  printing  shop  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  unusual  features  of  the  farm; 
James  Henderson  is  at  the  press,  the  author  at  the  type  case 
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Hexides  herbs,  vegetables,  anil  other  more  practical  plants,  flowers  too  have  their  place  at  Watch  Hill  Farm;  this 

shows  the  inside  of  the  formal  garden  with  everything  in  bloom 


a  rim  ml  this,  paths  of  the  MOM  flag- 
stones divide  the  border  into  small  beds 
vhen  grow  an  assortment  of  culinary 
herbs  for  immediate  use.  A  touch  of 
clmcs  or  parsley,  tarragon  or  chervil 
is  needed  for  salad  bowl  or  sauce  pan 
and  there  it  flourishes  within  reaching 
distance. 

There  is  a  grill  built  of  fire-proof 
brick  large  enough  to  accommodate  a 
lamb  or  a  small  pig.  An  extra  piece  of 
equipment  that  is  often  used,  and  much 
appreciated,  is  a  Huntington  broiler 
that  can  be  rolled  out  on  rubber-tired 
wheels.  It  is  made  of  stainless  steel  and 
has  a  spit  run  by  electricity.  Charcoal 
quickly  reaches  red  heat  in  its  fire  box 
and  over  these  glowing  embers  a  leg  of 
lamb  will  attain  a  perfection  never 
achieved  in  an  oven. 

Another  department  in  the  work 
shop  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  perfume, 
the  science  of  scents  and  odors.  Hun- 
dreds of  vials  of  the  essential  oils  and 
oleo-resins  that  hold  within,  naturally 
or  synthetically,  the  life-spirit  of  rose, 
violet  and  rosemary.  Cyclamen  and  ger- 
anium and  lavender  and  lily-of-the- 
valley,  balm  and  lemon  and  grapefruit 
and  lime,  ambergris  and  civet  and  veti- 
ver  crowd  each  other  in  fragrantly 
friendly  fashion. 

I  find  that  it  bewilders  my  women 


friends  when  I  nonchalantly  throw  to- 
gether a  perfume  to  match  their  per- 
sonalities, their  predilections  and  their 
prejudices;  "East  is  West"  for  Fay 
Bainter  and  "Esprit  de  McArthur"  for 
Helen  Hayes.  I  have  just  composed  an 
olfactory  symphony  named  "Thoughts 
of  a  Young  Lady  of  Dual  Personality 
While  Saying  Her  Prayers."  As  yet  I 
have  not  chosen  the  recipient,  but  the 
chances  are  it  goes  to  Peggy  Converse. 

IN  this  same  department  I  make  most 
of  our  household  simples  and  remedies 
— eye  lotions,  tooth  powders,  cold 
creams,  tonics  and  toilet  waters.  It  is 
a  harmless  pursuit,  if  carefully  done, 
promotes  economy  and  is  more  amusing 
than  the  nineteenth  hole. 

In  these  same  busy  precincts  we  pre- 
serve for  winter  use  the  considerable 
surplus  of  garden  and  orchard  that 
would  otherwise  be  wasted. 

From  the  first  pink  rhubarb  of  the 
spring  to  the  last  little  crimson-cheeked 
pear,  named  for  Mr.  Seckel  of  Phila- 
delphia and  gathered  on  a  frosty 
autumn  morning,  the  entire  pageant  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  parades  into  the 
kitchen  to  become  willing  victims  to  the 
preserving  kettle  —  string  beans  and 
wax  beans,  beets  and  tomatoes. 
Rochester  peaches  and  Baldwin  apples 


and  Damson  plums,  cucumbers,  cauli- 
flower and  crisp  cabbage  heads  for  the 
kraut  barrel. 

And  finally,  when  the  task  is  done, 
the  polychromatic  array  of  jars  and 
bottles  on  storeroom  shelves  present  a 
picture  of  thrift  and  independence  and 
give  warm  reassurance  of  plenty  when 
wilitry  winds  howl  down  the  chimney. 

This  same  Pandora's  box  that  we 
call  the  Barn,  houses  a  machine  shop 
where  most  of  the  minor  repairs  of 
equipment  may  be  given  attention  and 
last,  but  not  least,  there  is  a  carpenter 
and  wood  working  shop  where  not  only 
a  plank  may  be  sawn  or  planed  but 
where  my  friend  Charles  Millward  de- 
signs, and  turns  by  hand,  articles  of 
rare  beauty  for  the  table- —  salad  bowls 
and  servers  of  white  mahogany,  salt 
and  pepper  mills  for  epicures,  casters 
and  lazy  susans.  trays  for  cheese  and 
bread  and  hors  d'oeuvres,  mustard  pots 
and  plates  and  platters.  The  demand 
for  his  work  far  exceeds  the  time  and 
patience  necessary  to  produce  it. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  an  editor's 
vacation  that  has  not  been  mentioned 
— that  perforce  he  must  finally  put  pen 
to  paper  or  else  he  is  no  editor.  Per- 
haps I  have  written  enough  to  have 
presented  a  pictorial  pattern  of  edi 
torial  ease  among  the  endives. 
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Like  to  Fish? 


by  LEE  WULFF 


When  these  printed  words  break 
out  into  the  open  it  will  be  May 
again  and  the  great  army  of  anglers 
held  in  check  by  the  cold  winds  of  winter 
will  once  more  move  forth  to  enjoy 
their  sport.  Fishing  is  something  that 
those  bitten  by  the  bug  attempt  to  do 
as  much  and  as  often  as  possible,  yet 
for  the  majority  of  anglers  there  is  only 
one  big  trip  each  year,  the  annual  sum- 
mer vacation.  The  time  at  which  that 
falls,  whether  determined  freely  by  an 
individual  or  compromised  by  the  wishes 
of  a  family,  often  determines  the  direc- 
tion the  fisherman  must  take  and  the 
species  of  fish  he  decides  to  make  his 
quarry. 

Vacationing  with  a  family  is  no  real 
barrier  to  fishing.  While  many  types 
of  w-ilderness  fishing  will  not  satisfy  the 
varied  interest  of  the  average  family 
there  are  an  almost  endless  number  of 
vacation  spots  which  provide  excellent 
diversions  for  the  non-fishing  members. 
High  on  the  list  of  such  spots  are  many 
of  the  National  Parks  with  their  superb 
hotels,  spotless  housekeeping  cabins  or 
camp  grounds  and  their  tennis  courts, 
swimming  and  riding  facilities,  scenic 
tours  and  other  vacation  attractions. 

In  May  the  trout  fisherman  is  about 
to  enter  the  period  of  his  sport's  crown- 
ing glory.  The  trout  country  is  never 
more  beautiful  than  it  is  in  May  when 
the  pale  green  of  new  plant  life  shows 


vividly  against  the  timeless  evergreens. 
Long  hours  of  sunlight  bring  life  anew 
to  the  warming  northern  waters.  In- 
sects hatch  in  countless  thousands  and 
the  trout  are  once  more  avidly  on  the 
feed. 

What  tackle  does  a  fisherman  need 
for  trout?  If  one  man  possessed  all 
the  tackle  ever  made  he  might,  on  some 
occasions,  still  lack  for  something  yet 
unmade.  For  all  that  a  common  string, 
a  bent  pin,  a  worm  and  a  willow  wand 
will  sometimes  do  the  trick.  The  thrill 
of  trout  fishing  comes  from  taking  a 
very  discerning  fish  with  a  lifelike  imi- 
tation, naturally  presented.  Like  the 
streams  in  which  they  are  most  often 
found,  trout  fishing  is  a  sport  of  move- 
ment, of  casting  and  of  swimming  or 
drifting  flies.  A  trout  angler  needs  a 
$15  fly  rod,  a  $4  reel,  a  $7  fly  line, 
some  leaders  and  some  flies.  He  can 
get  along  with  less  but  he  won't  be  able 
to  enjoy  his  sport  to  the  full;  he  can 
buy  and  use  an  endless  quantity  of  addi- 
tional or  superior  tackle  to  the  limits 
of  his  conscience  or  his  pocketbook. 

Where  will  he  find  his  trout?  They 
are  everywhere  in  clear,  cool,  unpolluted 
streams,  mainly  in  the  North  but  occur- 
ring as  far  South  as  Georgia,  California 
and  even  into  Mexico.  There  are  trout, 
and  big  ones,  within  25  miles  of  New 
York  City  with  crowds  of  fishermen 
there  to  fish  for  them.    Reaching  out 


from  tin-  population  centers  tin  fish  are 
more  frequent  and  the  Rnglem  MCOfEC 
proportionate! v  fewer  What  ODC  man 
can  obtain  by  paving  for  restricted  finh- 
ing  of  well  stocked  waters  another  can 
equal  by  lianl  driving  and  a  smaller 
pcrcentage  of  his  time  on  the  stream. 

Trout  fishermen  who  reach  the  seldom 
ti-lnd  trout  waters  of  Alaska,  Ontario 
or  New  foundland  will  tind  the  sort  of 
fishing  all  others  dream  about.  The 
millions  who  don't  reach  these  fishing 
paradises  will  at  least  enjoy  the  more 
Concrete  blessings  of  their  sport,  the 
spring  sun's  glint  on  running  water,  the 
tish  they  caught  and  the  bigger  ones 
they  lost,  and  the  health  that  comes 
with  the  out  of  doors. 

Wiik.n  is  trout  fishing  best?  One 
wise  man  has  said  "The  week  be- 
fore you  get  there."  Obviously  the  time 
will  vary  with  the  water  to  be  fished.  It 
depends  upon  the  type  of  fishing, 
whether  lake  or  stream  and  for  native 
or  migratory  fish.  It  depends  upon  the 
"hatches"  of  insects  in  the  stream.  It 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  rainfall, 
the  barometer  and,  if  you  listen  to  some, 
the  title  tables  or  whether  or  not  a  cer- 
tain old  man's  rheumatism  is  particu- 
larly acute.  The  safest  bet  for  non- 
migratory  trout  seems  to  be  about  mid- 
way in  the  open  season's  length  when 
the  run  of  water  is  steady  and  normal 
or  a  little  above  normal  and  its  tem- 
perature is  between  55  and  65  degrees. 

Brown  trout  will  stand  warmer  waters 
than  rainbows  and  cutthroats  which  in 
turn  l>ear  up  better  under  heat  than  the 
eastern  brook  trout.  West  coast  trout 
fishermen  besides  being  blessed  with  a 
great  quantity  of  available  trout  water 
are  blessed  with  a  run  of  seagoing  trout 


called  »t  eel  heads  that  go  to  sea  for  a 
greater  growth  and  return  to  their 
rivers  between  August  and  May  to  pro- 
vide grand  trout  fishing  during  the  sen 
son  when  ordinary  trout  waters  have 
ceased  to  produce  sport.  A  1  !KH)  prize 
winning  steelhead  of  18  lbs.  7%  oz.  was 
taken  only  fifteen  minutes  drive  from 
tin  city  of  Vancouver,  H.  ('. 

In  lakes,  trout  seek  the  deeper  waters 
with  the  warming  of  the  surface  as  sum 
mer  comes  along.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  lake  trout.  These  big  brothers 
of  the  tribe  feed  on  the  surface  soon 
after  the  ice  goes  out  and  again  at  the 
tail  end  of  the  season,  but  fishing  for 
them  is  more  often  n  matter  of  deep 
trolling  with  a  metal  line  and  a  short 
trolling  rod.  Lake  trout  fishermen,  in 
order  to  get  the  maximum  of  action 
from  their  chosen  fish,  should  fish  early 
and  late,  passing  up  much  of  the  best 
vacation  weather  to  gain  in  light  tackle 
activity.  For  lake  trout  most  of  us 
have  to  go  North,  or  up,  to  let  a  higher 
altitude  or  a  greater  latitudinal  degree 
provide  cool  water  down  deep. 

At  the  mention  of  Atlantic  salmon 
eves  must  focus  on  the  Atlantic  shores 
from  northern  Maine  to  Ilopcdalc.  Lab 
rador.  They're  the  cream  of  the  fresh- 
water crop  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  steelhead.  These  high-leaping, 
long-running,  stream-spawned  ocean 
feeders  begin  to  enter  the  streams  in 
May,  and  there  are  still  fresh-run  sal- 
mon entering  the  streams  late  in  Octo- 
ber. If  vou're  going  salmon  fishing  for 
the  first  time  try  to  strike  the  river  you 
select  just  as  the  grilse  (fish  of  one 
year's  sea  feeding)  start  in.  If  you've 
been  salmon  fishing  before  your  guess  is 
likelv  to  be  as  good  as  mine.  Salmon 
don't  feed  in  fresh  water  and  the  rule 
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of  big  flics,  big  fish,  must  go  by  the 
board.  Take  along  a  couple  of  Jock 
Scotts.  They'll  please  both  your  guide 
and  the  salmon.  Don't  forget  your  trout 
flies,  especially  the  dry  flics,  and  if  you 
haven't  a  typical  salmon  outfit  your 
trout  or  bass  equipment  with  some  addi- 
tional backing  line  will  do  the  job. 

Atlantic  salmon  fishing  can  cost  more 
than  $50  a  day  or  less  than  three.  A 
party  of  four  travelled  from  New  York 
to  Newfoundland  where  they  lived  on  a 
small  chartered  schooner  while  they  took 
200  fish  from  wilderness  rivers,  and  re- 
turned to  New  York  to  find  that  their 
entire  two  week  vacation  expenses  were 
only  $100  per  man.  Quebec,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia  offer  excellent 
sport,  and  Maine's  northern  rivers  are 
rapidly  rebuilding  their  salmon  stocks. 

_T  andlockei)  salmon  and  ouananiche 
-1— '  are  related  to  the  Atlantic  salmon 
but  they  do  not  migrate  to  the  sea.  They 
are  found  in  northern  New  England 
and  eastern  Canada.  The  season  of 
surface  fishing  follows  the  time  the  ice 
clears  and  lasts  until  about  July  first 
when  the  fish  seek  deeper  levels.  When 
word  goes  out  that  the  ice  has  "gone 
out"  of  Sebago  Lake,  the  first  of  Maine's 
big  lakes  to  clear,  anglers  who  are  going 
up  won't  sleep  well  until  they've  had  a 
day  on  their  favorite  water. 

Pacific  salmon  rise  less  freely  to  a  fly. 
They  are  taken  more  frequently  in  salt 
or  brackish  water  than  in  fresh  but 
their  run  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
Atlantic  salmon,  extending  from  the 
northern  California  rivers  to  bevond 
the  Yukon.  The  run  begins  to  enter  the 
fresh  water  in  August  and  continues  into 
October,  but  before  the  fish  strike  the 
streams  fishing  begins  in  salt  water  and 


the  brackish  stretches.  Tackle  ranges 
from  trout  or  bass  outfits  up  to  light 
salt  water  trolling  rigs.  You  needn't 
travel  far  from  some  of  the  large  West 
coast  cities  for  salmon  fishing  and  a  day 
or  two  at  most  will  put  you  in  salmon 
fisherman's  heaven. 

July  finds  the  black  bass  season 
breaking  into  full  stride.  No  other  fish 
gives  the  sportsmen  so  much  pleasure. 
Bass  make  their  homes  in  the  most  con- 
venient of  places  and  over  a  wider  range 
than  any  other  American  game  fish. 
They're  the  lure  that  takes  thousands 
of  anglers  off  on  the  canoe  trips  thru 
Canadian  wildernesses  that  would  still 
be  grand  vacations  even  if  there  were 
no  fishing  included.  They're  a  stubborn 
fish  that  will  share  their  lakes  with 
countless  bathers,  canoers  and  outboard 
racers  but  still  find  time  to  make  an 
angler  happy.  They're  the  family  man's 
friend  because  no  matter  where  the  an-» 
nual  "compromise"  takes  the  family 
Dad  can  find  some  bass  water  and  day 
or  night,  the  bass-,  temperamental 
though  they  may  be,  will  somehow 
manage  to  give  him  enough  memories 
to  hold  him  through  the  winter  months. 

From  Quebec  to  California  and  from 
Florida  to  British  Columbia  there's  bass 
fishing  to  be  had  and  there's  always  a 
season  open  somewhere  no  matter  what 
the  month  or  da}'.  The  simplest  of  tackle 
may  join  with  a  minnow  or  worm  to 
bring  bass  to  the  pan.  As  little  as  $2 
will  buy  a  baitcasting  outfit  complete 
with  lures  that  will  really  catch  fish. 
There's  no  rule  about  bass  fishing  that 
should  keep  anyone  from  trying  their 
luck  at  any  hour  as  long  as  the  season 
remains  open. 

While  the  bass  fisherman  is  busy  on 
the  lakes  and  slower  rivers  he  may  sud- 
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To    some,    casting    into  The   surf   is  the 
greatest  of  fishing  thrills 

denly  find  himself  fastened  to  one  of  the 
members  of  the  pike  family.  Pickerel, 
northern  pike,  and  muskellunge  are  the 
three  family  members  and  their  com- 
bined distribution  ranges  from  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line  to  the  Arctic 
Circle.  Muskies  are  the  largest  of  the 
group  and  their  habitat  is  the  most 
limited,  being  restricted  for  the  most 
part  to  a  strip  of  territory  running 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  waters 
North  and  South  of  it  westward  thru 
the  Great  Lakes  drainage  till  the  land 
lifts  toward  the  Rockies.  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Ontario  each  produced 
during  the  past  season  a  muskie  that 
was  heavier  than  any  taken  previously 
on  fishing  tackle.  The  final  world's 
record  fish  weighed  62^  lbs. 

Northern  (Continued  on  page  51) 
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Others  xvould  rather  go  offshore,  feel  a  heaving  deck  under  them,  struggle  against  tuna,  broadbill,  marlin,  or  others  of  the  great  salt 

water  game  fish  that  haunt  the  seas  surrounding  us 
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Those  mkt  i>»/.»  attend  races  MM  Ml  supreme  event  is  on  the  card  ;  those  to  whom  the  horses  are  merely  pawn*  in  a  game,  miss 
the  real  pleasures  ami  thrills  which  come  to  those  who  reallif  love  horses  ami  sport  for  sport's  sake 


Racing  and  the  Regular  Season 


by  S  III  [TOR 


Tut  UK  is  a  chain)  and  a  seduction 
about  "the  spring  races"  that  per- 
tains to  no  other  time  of  year.  It  is, 
of  course,  ■  part  of  the  season's  pecu- 
liar and  immemorial  appeal  —  the 
"awakening  from  winter's  sleep"  as  the 
poetically-inclined  used  to  phrase  it  ; 
hut  as  poetry  is  now  pretty  well  elimi- 
nated from  the  modern  scheme,  "effi- 
ciency" having  been  introduced  as  a 
substitute,  its  verbal  synonym  may  more 
brief! v  be  expressed  by  the  familiar 
phrase:  "They're  off!" 

la  a  changed  and  changing  world, 
however,  the  coming  of  spring  on  the 
racing  calendar  "ain't  what  it  used  to 
bo."  Before  year-round  activity  became 
the  mode,  with  dc  luxe  settings  in  Flori- 
da and  California,  winter  was  really  a 
time  of  hibernation  for  those  devoted 
to  the  turf.  Spring  then  meant  literally 
the  burgeoning  of  the  sport,  its  rebirth 
as  a  new  thing.  Now  its  continuity  is 
indeed  continuous  for  the  entire  52 
weeks  of  the  year. 

Nevertheless,  we  still  have  a  "regular 
season"  in  what  will  always  be  the 
major  terrain  of  the  racing  map — which 
means  that  portion  of  it  stretching 
from  the  Blue  Grass  on  the  South,  to 
New  England  and  Canada  on  the  North 
and  East,  and  the  Mississippi  on  the 
West.  During  1940  there  were  2,096 
different  racing  days  in  North  America, 
of  which  1,395  were  given  within  those 
confines.  During  the  same  year  there 
was  distributed  in  stake  and  purse 
moncv  the  sum  of  $15,911,167,  of  which 


$10,844,272  was  paid  out  there.  Very 
definitely,  therefore,  it  is  with  this 
region  that  "major"  racing  is,  always 
has  been,  and  always  will  be,  identified. 
And  there  it  begins  on  April  first  and 
closes  on  November  30.  To  it  the  win- 
ter sleep  is  no  poetic  figment ;  nor,  by 
the  same  token,  the  awakening  of  spring. 

Winter  racing,  anywhere,  is  for  those 
who  prefer  it.  It  has  its  enthrallment, 
to  many  turfites  irresistible.  But  to 
those  who  follow  it  there  never  comes 
that  thrill  and  glow,  that  sense  of  re- 
turning life  and  uprushing  joy  and 
vigor  which  the  opening  of  the  "regu- 
lar" season  brings,  come  April,  to  those 
who  have  seen  naught  of  "the  green- 
sward and  the  numbers  up"  since 
Thanksgiving. 

Striving,  again,  not  to  be  too  poeti- 
cal in  a  prosaic  epoch,  one  feels 
bound  to  confess  that  the  merrie,  mer- 
rie  springtime,  in  parts  North  and 
East,  may  have  its  shrewish  moments, 
when  rain,  mud,  overcoats  and  steam 
heat  in  the  club-house  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  But  always  we  must  take  the 
bitter  with  the  sweet — or  the  sour,  if 
you  will — there  being  nothing  climatic 
that  can  be  much  sourer  than  spring 
weather  when  it  curdles. 

All  this,  however,  is  merely  the 
crumpling  of  the  rose-leaf.  The  unfold- 
ing buds  are  there,  which,  in  a  few  short 
weeks  will  have  blossomed  full-blown 
into  the  Kentucky*  Derby,  the  Preak- 
ness,  the  Belmont  and  the  Suburban. 


together  with  such  other  floral  trophies 
as  embellish  a  decor  that,  new  in  its 
arrangement,  has  nevertheless  behind  it 
generations  and  centuries  of  substance 
and  success. 

The  great  seduction  of  the  spring, 
to  the  race  goer,  is  a  double  one.  It 
brings  back  before  him  the  heroines  and 
heroes  of  the  season  past,  now  with 
triumphant  bravo's,  now  with  trailing 
silks — and,  along  with  them,  fresh  forms 
and  faces  of  the  rising  generation  upon 
which,  after  all,  our  faith  is  pinned, 
they  being  quite  literally  "the  hope  of 
the  race,"  and  in  a  double  sense. 

Upon  them  the  dew  of  morning  lies. 
How  beautiful  they  are !  How  bubbling 
with  the  joi-de-vivre!  It  is  well  that  in 
their  innocence  they  have  no  premoni- 
tion of  what  may  lie  before  them.  Its 
stern  realities  are  still  unknown.  It  is 
only  the  statisticians,  busy  with  their 
comptometers  in  distant  city  offices,  who 
supply  the  information  that  with  over 
6,000  new-born  Thoroughbreds  now  an- 
nually produced,  there  are  constant 
threats  of  a  shortage,  though  the  num- 
ber of  horses  that  took  the  word  last 
season  was  over  13,000.  The  wear  and 
tear  of  modern  racing  keeps  pace  with 
the  wear  and  tear  of  modern  life,  under 
whose  pressure  hosts  of  them  premature- 
ly succumb.  Again  invoking  the  statis- 
ticians, they  inform  us  that  the  career 
of  the  average  Thoroughbred  race  horse 
is  somewhere  around  three  seasons — 
that  only  those  above  the  average  are 
not  worn  out  (Continued  on  page  66) 
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I'll  Wait  for  My  Vacation 


by  COL.  H.  P.  SHELDON 


There  are  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  when  it  is  nothing  less  than 
profane  to  labor  at  one's  accustomed 
task,  ignoring  what  is  going  on  out-of- 
doors.  If,  being  certain,  or  reasonably 
so,  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  fresh  fall 
of  woodcock  in  the  Sawmill  Cover  you 
elect  to  labor  diligently  and  thriftily 
instead  of  putting  on  shooting  clothes 
and  going  to  investigate  this  remark- 
able phenomenon,  you  may  have  your 
copy-book  reward  and  welcome. 

Pierre,  the  little  black -eyed  'Cajan 
carpenter  and  boat-maker,  knew  better: 
"Bah  gosh!  M'sieu!  Behol!  Mos'  de 
tarn  Ah  mek  de  house ;  Ah  mek  de  pi- 
rogue ;  Ah  fcex  de  roof ;  Ah  mek  hany 
dam'  sacre  hoi'  t'ing  an'  carry  de  money 
(   to  Marie,  you  onerstan',  but  when  de 
wind  she  is  in  de  roseau  Ah  put  down 
..j.rnah  mallet  an'  tek  up  mah  gaun  an'  go 
for  shoot  de  dauk." 

Each  year  when  the  shooting  season 
closes  I  set  to  work  to  formulate  plans 
for  a  perfect  gunning  vacation  for  the 
next  year  and  I  do  then  solemnly  re- 
solve that  I  shall  not  waste  so  much  as 
a  single  day  of  my  leave  on  any  recrea- 
tion less  important  than  shooting.  But 
when  spring  comes  to  lay  a  green  vapor 
over  the  hills,  and  the  shadberry  and 
the  dogwoods  glow  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine, persistent  thoughts  of  trout 
streams  invade  my  consciousness  and 
my  resolve  weakens.  By  September  I 
am  short  by  ten  days  or  two  weeks  the 
total  leisure  time  necessary  to  carry 
out  my  plans  for  an  ideal  shooting  va- 
cation. I  presume  I  never  shall  be  able 
to  manage  it,  but  there  is  no  reason  for 
not  giving  someone  else  an  opportunity 
to  try  it. 

Even  if  one  had  no  other  demands 
upon  his  time  and  resources  it  would 
be  impossible  to  enjoy  in  one  season  all 
the  varieties  of  North  American  shoot- 
ing. By  using  the  airplane  and  figuring 
time  schedules  to  the  width  of  a  cat's 
whisker  a  man  might  sample  the  mag- 
nificent game  resources  of  Alaska  and 
Canada;  he  coula  have  a  few  days  with 
the  western  grouse,  and  the  pheasants 
and  Hungarian  partridges  in  the 
Northwest,  and  a  brief  excursion  after 
turkeys,  quail,  snipe  and  waterfowl  in 


"DAY'S    END"    BY    W.    J.  SCHALDACH 


the  Southwestern  country  and  along 
the  Pacific  slope.  But  there  would  still 
be  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi ; 
and  the  Atlantic  coastal  regions  from 
Nova  Scotia  southward  to  Florida  to 
explore. 

A  man  might  complete  such  a  sched- 
ule, perhaps,  but  he  would  be  very  fool- 
ish to  try  it,  for  there  is  no  profit  in 
visiting  any  shooting  ground  unless  one 
remains  there  long  enough  to  explore  it 
and  to  learn  how  to  enjoy  its  resources. 
A  day  or  two  spent  in  new  gunning 
grounds,  or  in  pursuit  of  an  unfamiliar 
game  species  seldom  yields  complete 
satisfaction.  That  comes  only  when  a 
gunner  becomes  acquainted  with  local 
conditions,  customs,  and  characters, 
and  knows  at  least  one-tenth  as  much 
as  his  guide  does  concerning  the  ways 
of  the  game. 

The  "shoot  and  run"  sportsman  may 
bag  large  quantities  of  game,  but  he 
will  miss  nearly  all  of  the  intangible 
values  that  are  dearer  to  the  heart  and 
more  enduring  than  the  material  spoils 
of  the  chase.  I  can  no  longer  remember 
how  many  ducks  I  bagged  in  a  certain 
pin  oak  bottom  in  Arkansas  half  a 
dozen  years  ago,  but  I  can  clearly  see 


how  the  sunshine  struck  through  the 
green  gold  canopy  of  the  oaks  above  us 
that  day.  I  can  see  Nash  Buckingham 
sitting  on  the  other  end  of  the  log  en- 
gaged in  beguiling  our  dusky  attendant 
into  an  edifying  discussion  of  ghosts 
and  supernatural  beings.  I  can  still  see 
the  rolling  whites  of  the  darky's  eyes, 
and  I  can  remember  the  hollow  dismay 
that  overtook  us  when  it  was  discovered 
that  Willie  had  completely  forgotten  to 
bring  the  lunch.  Of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  the  gunner ! 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  describe  each 
of  the  thousands  of  perfect  shooting  va- 
cations, I  intend  to  set  down  the  out- 
lines of  just  one.  It  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  sort  of  thing  a  man  may  enjoy  who 
has  a  month  or  six  weeks  of  leisure  and 
who  wants  to  gun  for  upland  game  and 
waterfowl  under  conditions  that  are 
varied  and  attractive.  The  excursion 
need  not  cost  more  than  $300  or  $400 
in  a  standard  edition,  so  to  speak,  with- 
out Russian  leather  and  deckle  edgings. 
It  does  not  include  big  game  shooting. 

We  may  well  begin  our  vacation  by 
spending  a  week  in  September  in  Mary- 
land or  Virginia.  This  will  allow  us  a 
day  or  two  of  sora  shooting  upon  the 
tidal  marshes  of  the  Patuxent  River,  or 
the  Potomac ;  we  can  also  find  squirrels 
in  the  hardwoods  and  mourning  doves  in 
the  upland  fields.  There  is  nothing 
strenuous  about  this  shooting,  but  it  is 
undeniably  pleasant. 

The  sora  is  the  smallest  of  our  game 
birds.  The  bird  is  a  migrant  and  widely 
distributed,  but  it  cannot  be  taken  with 
any  success  except  in  fresh  water 
marshes  along  the  lower  reaches  of  riv- 
ers like  the  Connecticut  and  the  Patux- 
ent where  the  great  impulse  of  the  sea 
at  high  tide  checks  the  flow  of  the  riv- 
er's current,  thus  forcing  a  flood  of 
fresh  or  brackish  water  back  into  the 
marshes.  Except  at  high  tide  it  is  well 
nigh  impossible  to  flush  the  sora,  for 
the  bird  prefers  to  run  and  skulk  among 
the  tangle  of  marsh  vegetation  as  long 
as  it  has  footing. 

The  customary  procedure  is  to  en- 
gage a  pusher  and  his  narrow  flat-bot- 
tomed skiff.  He  will  propel  the  unstable 
craft  through  the  rankly  growing  oats 
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ami  huttcrwccd  wlnlr  I  In  gunner  stands 
i  m  i  I   in  (lie  how,  i  il.  in  ■   the  birds  as 

tln  v  ihiitrr  aloft  i  mil  i  such  eireum 

stances  thr  flight  of  the  sora  ia  feeble 
and  unimpressive;  a  decent  shot,  with 
solid  footing  underneath  him,  ought 
nevei  to  miss  one  in  range;  hut  the  .skill' 
wobbles  and  jerks;  it  in  almost  impos- 
sible to  keep  one's  balance,  and  many 
ridiculous  .situations  result. 

Thr  Maryland  nonresident  license 
costs  $l.p>. .")();  the  Virginia  fee  is  the 
same.  The  hoatnmn  will  charge  from  $M 
to  $o  for  each  tide.  Veteran  gunners 
watch  the  weather  for  winds  that  "ill 
"bio*    the  tide  in,"  for  at  such  times 

I  he  shoot  ing  will  he  best. 

Wearing    tennis    shoes,    white  duck 

I I  misers,  a  light  eotton  shirt,  sun  hel- 
met, and  shooting  glasses  the  sora 
shooter  is  properly  attired.  It  is  hot 
and  hreathless  in  the  thick  water 
growths;  also  the  white  clothing  may 
prevent  some  neighboring  gunner  from 
■hooting  into  you.  If  one  does  shoot 
von,  the  glasses  are  a  protection  against 
eve  damage  from  the  tiny  Xo.  10  shot. 
A  day  or  two  of  this  shooting  each  sea- 
son is  ahout  all  that  is  required,  and 
having  done  his  sora  stint  the  gunner  is 
free  to  hasten  the  tempo  of  the  vacation 
by  giving  his  attention  to  the  mourning 
doves. 

At  this  season  doves  are  to  he  found 
in  varying  ahundauce  nearly  every- 
where in  rural  Virginia  and  Maryland. 


II  the  Visiting  sportsman  has  invitations 
to  shoot  from  friends  residing  in  this 
region,  so  much  the  heller,  otherwise  he 
must  find  his  own  ground,  and  that  can 
he  a  most  agreeahle  experience  at  least 
I  have  found  it  so.  Il  is  only  necessary 
to  locale  tome  quiet  rural  village  with 
a  decent  inn  where  the  visitor  can 
estahlish  his  headquarters  and  from 
winch  he  can  explore  the  adjacent 
countryside  hy  car.  There  are  little 
dirt  roads  that  wind  past  woodland, 
farm,  orchard,  and  creek,  and  these  are 
pleasant  paths  In  follow  at  this  season. 

In  Septemher  every  field  of  standing 
corn  has  its  quota  of  doves,  hut  we 
are  looking  for  a  large  one  with  a  patch 
of  woods  adjacent  and  a  hrook  or  creek 
nearby.  Sometimes  a  flock  of  doves 
perching  in  the  top  of  a  dead  chestnut, 
or  on  the  telephone  wires,  gives  us  a 
clue.  Then  with  the  permission  of  the 
farmer  we  plan  the  campaign.  The 
farmer,  hy  the  way,  is  usually  agree- 
ahle, for  he  has  a  mistaken  idea  that 
doves  ore  damaging  his  corn. 

For  dove  shooting  I  like  to  use  a  20- 
gauge  gun  and  numher  nine  chilled  shot, 
and  to  wear  khaki  slacks  and  shirt,  with 
a  sleeveless  shell    jacket  for  comfort. 

The  method  of  shooting  doves  in  a 
corn  field  is  simple.  One  walks  the 
length  of  the  field  between  rows,  and 
upon  reaching  the  end  counts  off  an  in- 
terval of  ahout  twenty  rows,  and  walks 


hack.  Now  and  again  he  will  hear  close 
hy  the  quick  soft  clap  of  wing*  and 
glimpse  his  game  as  it,  whistles  away 
among  the  golden  tassels.  It  calls  foi 
smart  gun  handling  lo  down  a  hi rd  and 
sharp  marking  if  thr-  game  is  retrieved 
afterward.  Sometimes  doves  flushed  hy 
a  companion  will  come  over,  occasion- 
ally the  gunner  happens  upon  a  favorite 
feeding  spot  and  hy  wailing  quietly 
may  have  shots  at  doves  coming  in  to 
feed  there. 

It  is  important  to  observe  closely  the 
aerial  routes  used  by  the  birds  as  they 
fly  between  the  field  and  the  woods. 
When  a  route  has  been  discovered  the 
gunner  will  be  able  to  enjoy  pass  shoot- 
ing at  doves  which,  to  my  notion,  is  very 
close  to  the  top  of  the  list,  of  the  desir- 
able things  of  earth.  The  flashing  speed 
of  the  game;  its  ability  to  dive  and 
turn;  and  above  all  the  way  a  flock  of 
doves  can  come  into  range  without,  be- 
ing seen  will  make  one  think  of  teal 
shooting  from  a  stand  beside  a  canal  in 
a  Louisiana  rice  plantation. 

The  September  excursions  arc  just 
preliminaries  to  the  campaign  which 
opens  in  October  against  the  ruffed 
grouse  and  the  woodcock,  the  black 
duck,  the  teal.  This  is  a  serious  busi- 
ness. A  man  who  had  just  spent  two 
weeks  gunning  for  grouse  in  New  Eng- 
land told  me  somewhat,  bitterly  that 
he'd  "be  damned  if  he'd  ever  do  it 
again."    I    (Continued   on   page   6S ) 
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If  you've  never  spent  a  vacation  on  a 
western  ranch,  you  have  a  rare  ex- 
perience coming  to  you — and  one  that 
is  typically  American.  Nowhere  else  in 
the  world  will  you  find  a  place  quite  like 
•  one  of  the  ranches  (and  there  are  many 
wonderful  ones)  that  dot  the  West, 
from  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies  to  the 
Coast,  from  British  Columbia  to  New 
Mexico. 

What's  it  like  on  a  dude  ranch? 

To  some  people  it's  peace  and  con- 
tentment: breath-taking  scenery  and 
quiet  nights,  under  blankets.  To  others 
it's  long  days  in  the  saddle,  pushing 
around  (just  as  though  it  really  were 
fun)  thousands  of  obstinate  cattle, 
white-faced  Herefords  or  jet-black  An- 
gus. To  others  it's  pack  trips  for  days 
on  end,  to  fish  some  new  stream  that 
somehow  seems  far  more  exciting  than 
the  one  you're  now  freezing  in.  To  some 
it's  sheep,  flooding  down  from  the 
heights.  To  others  it's  young  America, 
sending  its  roots  back  to  the  pioneer 
spirit  from  which  it  had  its  being.  .  .  . 

There's  an  old  proverb  to  the  effect 
that  "One  picture  is  worth  a  thousand 
words."  We  call  on  it  here  to  tell  the 
story  of  our  great  dude  ranches. 

The  pictures  are  all  of  one  ranch, 
Andrew  Anderson's  A  Bar  A  at  En- 
campment, Wyoming.  But  they  are 
tvpical  of  what  you  will  find  on  many 
of  the  best  ranches  that  take  dudes. 
The  scenery  may  differ,  the  back- 
grounds may  change ;  the  atmosphere 
remains  the  same.  It  just  happens  that 
you  seldom  have  so  brilliant  a  photog- 
rapher as  Fritz  Henle  on  hand. 

You  want  to  go,  so  how  do  you  get 
there  ? 

Well,  you  can  go  by  train  or  you 
can  fly ;  you  can  even  drive,  for  the 
roads  are  generally  good.  What  it  costs 
depends,  of  course,  on  where  you  start 
and  where  you're  going;  New  York  to 
Sheridan,  Wyo.,  and  return  by  train, 
costs  $102.50;  from  Philadelphia  to 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  return,  by  train, 
costs  $90.20 ;  Chicago  to  Butte,  Mont., 
and  back  by  plane  costs  $112.60; 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  Santa  Fe,  N.  M., 
and  back,  by  plane,  costs  $179.10. 

And  what  does  it  cost?  At  one  of  the 
better  ranches  it  will  come  to  from 
$45.00  to  $75.00  a  week  per  person — 
not  counting  the  ten  gallon  hat. 
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by  LADD  HAY  STEAD 


What  does  a  cowman  or  dairyman 
do  on  a  vacation?  our  friend,  the 
editorial  chap,  asked. 

Cowmen  don't  take  vacations,  we  told 
him.  Instead,  they  "come  to  town." 
~And  what  a  coming  that  is  if  it  is  in 
range  country!  But  he  specified  that  it 
be  the  non-range  type  of  cowman.  Pres- 
ently, we'll  take  up  that  question.  But 
first  let  us  look  at  dairymen. 

Dairymen,  now,  are  something  dif- 
ferent, we  told  him.  Dairymen  don't 
take  vacations  or  "come  to  town"  either. 
But  they  must,  he  insisted. 
So  we  said,  "OKay — we'll  prove  that 
point  by  going  out  and  asking  a  dozen 
friends  and  neighbors  who  should  be  a 
fairly  representative  cross-section  of 
dairymen,  as  the  dozen  will  be  composed 
of  city-farmers,  dirt-farmers,  Jersey, 
Holstein,  Guernsey,  Ayrshire  and  Brown 
Swiss  men." 

The  first  dairyman  we  asked  retorted 
briefly  and  to  the  point. 

"I  don't  get  any  vacations." 
We  worded  it  a  little  differently  next 
time  and  asked,  "What  would  you  do 
on  a  vacation?" 

The  second  man,  a  Guernsey  man,  by 
the  way,  spoke  candidly. 

"I'd  pail  90  cows  night  and  morning 
just  like  I've  always  done,"  he  said. 

We  tried  it  still  differently  on  the 
third  in  the  hopes  of  a  more  informa- 
tive answer.  We  asked  him  if  he  had  a 
vacation  away  from  the  herd  and  the 
home  place,  what  would  he  do. 

He  gazed  across  the  pasture  lot 
dreamily  as  he  spoke. 

"I'd  load  the  wife  and  kids  into  the 
car.  Then  I'd  drive  out  to  Wisconsin 
and  get  them  set  up  at  a  lake.  And 
then  I'd  start  making  the  rounds  of  the 
farms  there  until  I  found  me  a  couple 
of  good  matrons  and  a  first-class  bull." 

A  city-farmer  told  us  that  before 
wartime  he  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Channel  Islands  on  his  holiday  each 
year.  Some  years  he  brought  back  new 
stock ;  one  year  a  herdsman ;  and  other 
years  just  studied  their  methods  of 
breeding. 

A  partner  of  ours  from  Virginia,  a 
Jersey  man,  was  in  town  while  the  little 
survey  was  on.  We  listened  in  on  him. 
While  he  supposedly  was  being  vastly 
interested  in  the  workings  of  radio 


he  met  and  talked  to  friends  in  the  radio 
business,  we  found  that  actually  he  had 
spent  most  of  his  time  enthusing  over 
his  cows.  Oddly  enough,  the}'  seemed  to 
find  it  vastly  interesting.  Not  a  few 
radio  people  are  in  the  dairy  business 
themselves,  you  know. 

IN  short,  it  seemed  that  if  a  dairyman 
was  to  have  a  vacation  away  from 
the  cows,  he  would  spent  most  of  his 
time  talking,  looking  at,  buying  or  sell- 
ing— cows. 

And  that  reminds  me  of  a  friend  from 
Dutchess  County  who  is  both  a  dairy- 
man and  an  Aberdeen- Angus  breeder. 
He  went  to  Palm  Springs  last  winter 
for  the  usual  reasons.  There  he  met  the 
movie  stars  one  expects  to  meet  in  such 
a  place,  but  he  seemingly  failed  to  ap- 


preciate the  glamor  which  was  around 
him  in  bushel  lots.  Instead  he  quickly 
discovered  those  stars  who  were  inter- 
ested in  cows. 

From  Palm  Springs' "beautiful  swim- 
ming pool,  he  gravitated  to  the  ranches 
of  his  newly-found  friends.  And  instead 
of  coming  back  to  New  York  with  choice 
Hollywood  gossip,  he  returned  with 
some  excellent  swaps  and  sales  for  cows. 

Then  there  was  the  dairyman  from 
Pennsylvania.  He  went  up  to  Canada 
for  moose  and  came  back  with  a  Lands- 
dale  boar  which  he  intended  to  cross 
with  Hamp  sows  to  raise  his  bacon 
ratio. 

And  there's  our  good  neighbor,  who 
is  one  of  the  best  dairymen  in  the  New 
York  milkshed.  He  "took  a  vacation" 
in  the  Rockies.  Wanted  to  see  Indians, 
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i  mill,  wiU  high  DtsvtTi  Garden  <>i  thi 

(ioiU  Mini  null  tiling*,  lint  when  In 
came  liomr  In-  brought  with  him  two 
carloads  of  whitcfacc*.  Snitl  that  hihor 

Was    getting    "°    M'lll'*'*'    I"'    III' Ml -III  he 

ought  to  gel  a  hedge  and  start  in  learn- 
ing the  feeder  business. 

"Mow  did  you  like  Miami  on  your 
trip  a  few  weeks  ago?"  our  friend  askeil 
at  this  point. 

\Y.  didn't  ><r  Miami,  hut  wc  « 1  i« I  get 
on  several  dozen  Florida  cow  ranches 
and  picked  up  a  hunch  of  half-bred  si  nil 
to  ti  v  out  as  feeders  in  the  North.  A 
man  from  Illinois  who  had  intended  to 
winter  at  St.  Petersburg,  found  his  cow- 
man's instinct  too  strong  so  he  just  sort 
of  took  a  little  run  down  South  of  Sara- 
sota to  look  at  some  Hralunas  for  fun. 
lie  didn't  get  much  "vacation"  after 
that,  hut  he  did  get  a  trainload  of 
Florida  steers  which  went  hack  to  Illi- 
nois. 

And  so  it  goes.  Beef-man  or  dairy- 
man, the  fascination  of  four-legged  crit- 
ters on  the  hoof  is  so  great  for  those 
who  are  in  the  business,  that  a  holiday 
isn't  a  holiday  unless  it  includes  a 
chance  to  he  around  the  animals  they 
are  supposedly  trying  to  get  away  from. 

That's  why  cowmen  rarely  ever  he- 
come  anything  else  for  long.  You  can 
dress  tlicni  up,  sit  them  at  a  desk,  give 


them  push  tuitions  and  secretaries,  and 
arrange  the  endless  "conferences"  thai 
constitute  husiness,  and  all  you  have  to 
do  to  get  under  thai  hard  boiled  office 
exterior  is  mention  a  cow. 

The  whole  heautiful  panoply  of  Big 
Business  goes  out  the  window.  Feet,  go 
on  (lie  desk.  Calm  descends  on  the  ofliee 
while  your  husinessman  reverts  hack  to 
type  and  enthusiastically  tells  you  how 
he  got  his  Jersey  herd  up  to  an  averugc 
7,000  His.  production.  Or,  how  he  made 
a  great  buy  on  some  Shorthorns,  then 
put  them  on  grass  silugc  and  corn 
•tover — well,  it's  the  sort  of  phenomenon 
that  makes  one  think  Americans  will 
never  become  decadent  so  long  as  such 
simple  and  natural  instincts  abound. 

THE  answer  to  what  a  cowman  does 
when  he  comes  to  town  is  (outside 
of  the  traditional  Big  Bust)  —  he  talks, 
thinks,  and  looks  at  cows. 

That  reminds  of  a  Friend  From 
Mew  Mexico  who  came  visiting  in  Paris. 
He  was  very  good  about  giving  up,  for 
the  moment,  the  high-heeled  boots.  We 
even  got  the  Stetson  down  to  a  mere 
two-inch  brim.  Then  we  tramped  him 
through  the  miles  of  The  Louvre,  the 
Luxembourg,  up  Montmartre,  and  down 
to  the  Tuileries.  And  he  really  didn't 
complain  so  very  much. 


Hul  one  morning  lie  was  missing.  J  If 
wouldn't  explain  when  he  showed  up  for 
luncheon.  II  happened  again.  Still  no 
explanation.  The  next  day  was  leaving 
day.  Al  the  boat  I  rain  he  confessed.  I Ie 
had  got  homesick  so  he  just  went  out 
lo  the  Abattoir  those  mornings,  where 
he  could  gel  close  to  cows. 

"They  ain't  what  you'd  rightly  call 
good  range  slock,"  lie  told  us  seriously, 
"hut  if'n  a  man  could  get  aholt  of  some, 
he  might  make  gomethin'  outa  'em.  So 
long." 

This  summer,  there  will  probably  be 
more  livestockmen  taking  a  busman's 
holiday  than  ever  before.  This,  because 
today  there  are  more  people  in  the  live- 
stock business  and  the  numlier  is  grow- 
ing constantly. 

The  receding  markets  for  cash  crops 
have  made  many  farmers  cast  about  for 
ways  to  diversify.  Almost  any  farm  can 
raise  some  kind  of  feed-stuffs.  Cows  can 
utilize  almost  any  kind  of  forage.  So, 
more  and  more  cash-crop  men  arc  put- 
ting in  a  few  cows,  either  as  breeders 
or  feeders. 

Again,  to  qualify  under  some  of  the 
new  governmental!  y  sponsored  conser- 
vation practices,  livestock  is  almost  a 
necessity.  Easily  eroded  hillsides  must 
be  covered  with  grass.  Grass  can  make 
something  for  (Continued  on  page  7%) 
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Horseman's  Safari 


by  PETER  FISCHER 


IN  the  opening  article  in  this  issue  of 
Country  Life,  the  author  suggests 
a  browse  around  some  of  the  leading 
stud  farms  of  the  country  as  an  ideal 
American  vacation  for  anyone  inter- 
ested in  horses.  It's  an  excellent  sugges- 
tion. I  made  such  a  tour  three  years 
ago,  enjoyed  it  immensely  at  the  time, 
and  have  got  great  retrospective  pleas- 
ure (and  many  hours  of  discussion)  out 
of  it  ever  since. 

You  can  arrange  such  a  tour  to  see 
almost  any  t}'pe  of  horses  you  prefer. 
But  if  you  see  mostly  Thoroughbreds, 
which  is  what  I  did,  you  still  will  gain 
immeasurably  fro^i  your  trip,  what- 
ever your  personal  taste  in  horseflesh, 
for  the  Thoroughbreds  have  played  an 
important  part  in  every  phase  of  the 
development  of  our  vast  and  valuable 


horse  empire — including  our  three  dis- 
tinctive and  widely  admired  American 
breeds :  Standardbred,  Saddlebred  and 
Morgan. 

Nor  does  it  make  much  difference 
where  you  start  and  how  far  you  go. 
My  starting  place  was  New  York  and 
my  goal,  not  unnaturally,  Kentucky. 
But  you  could  make  a  tour  of  Cali- 
fornia, if  that's  where  you  live,  with 
almost  equal  profit,  so  greatly  has  the 
bloodstock  of  that  state  been  improved 
in  recent  years.  You  wouldn't  be  far 
wrong,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  so  unlikely  a  place 
(from  the  old-fashioned  horseman's 
point  of  view)  as  Oregon ! 

You  may  do  it,  furthermore,  any 
time  you  like.  You  are  going  to  see 
horses  and  they  stay  more  or  less  put. 


But  do  it,  if  you  can,  in  the  Spring. 
After  all,  there  are  many  miles  to  be 
covered  and  the  peach  blossoms  of  New 
Jersey,  the  apple  blossoms  of  the  Shen- 
andoah and  the  crisp  fresh  bluegrass  of 
Bourbon  County  are  something  to  be 
seen  too. 

You  will — I  can  almost  guarantee  it 
— be  hospitably  received.  If  you  have 
an  honest  interest  in  horses,  I  know  no 
stallion  whose  stable  door  will  not  be 
opened  for  you.  These  horses  belong  to 
men  and  women  who  are  mighty  proud 
of  them  and,  almost  invariably,  appre- 
ciate any  interest  shown  in  them.  The 
respect  and  affection  of  these  good  peo- 
ple for  the  good  horses  they  are  privi- 
leged to  own  goes  far  beyond  any  busi- 
ness interest  or  concern. 

Hut  let's  not  delay  further  with  pre- 
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MminariM,   It  i»  high  *mM'  ,n  '*' 

W'v'W  head  southward,  ol  course, 
Ihfwirii  Mm  Holland  qc  Lincoln  mmm! 

into  New  .l.i..  \  And  we  won't  he  long 
on  tin-  road  More  wo  can  make  our 
lust  itup.  It  will  probably  !><•  lied 
Hunk.  where  half  a  MM  stallions  well 
uho\e  the  ax  t  ram    in  standing. 

At    Inn    Oak    (ilen    Farm.    W.  W. 
Vaughn    lias    Catalan,   a   son    of  Fair 
Play,  ami  Neddie,  -ton  of  the  unbeaten 
Colin.  Nearby,  at  his  delightful  Wood 
land  Farm,  a  l>ochivo  of  sporting  activ- 
ii\   that  includes  a  sport  v  race  course 
and  a  park  of  hounds,  Amoi  \   I.  Has 
kill  has  tin-  promising  Cooked  Hat.  by 
M  id  Hatter,  and  Knave  High,  ■  young 
son  of  the  speedy  Jack  High,  who  stands 
nearby  at  W.  H.  La  BojtMmZ*l  Hop 
Crook  Farms,  sharing  quarters  with  Ca 
ruso,  well  named  son  of  Polvmelian  and 
Sweet  Musio,  and  a  young  son  of  Tedd\ 
named  Toddy  Weed. 

Six  stallions  in  one  oommunity— and 
a  famous  section,  too.  for  there  Top 
Flight  wns  folded  and  some  of  the 
greatest  horses  e\er  to  wear  the  Whit 
nov  oolors  wore  trained  makes,  a 
prottv  good  start  hut  loaves  little  time 
for  the  rest  of  Jersey.  And  the  state 
still  has  lots  to  offer. 

At  Pennington  and  nearby  Harhour- 
ton  are  three  horses  of  distinct  class. 
Two  of  them  are  sons  of  the  gnat 
Pharos-  there  are  only  three  of  his 
scions  in  the  whole  country  -and  they 
wore  real  race  horses  in  their  own  right 
abroad:  Fanar,  a  powerful  hay.  and 
St.  Elmo  '2nd,  an  exquisite  gray,  both 
bred  in  France  by  Lord  Derby.  At  II ar- 
bourton,  Joseph  M.  Hoebling  has  the 
swift  Case  Ace,  another  son  of  Teddy, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  colors 
of  the  Milky  Way  Stable  a  few  seasons 
back.  In  Princeton,  not  far  away,  Mark 


Fanar,  New  Jersey 


Easton,  New  Jersey 


M.  Jones  has  another  sturdy  son  of 
Fair  Play,  Court  Day,  at  Woodvalc 
Farm,  he  is  a  very  useful  hunter  Hire. 


Man  i)'  War,  Kentucky 


Blenheim  "2nd,  Kentucky 


Mahmoud,  Kentucky 


Bahram  2nd,  Maryland 


New  •Jersey  cannot  be  left,  without  a 
visit  to  F.  Wallis  Armstrong's  Meadow 
view  Farms,  at  Moorcstown,  across  the 
Delaware  from  Philadelphia.  There 
stands  the  venerable  John  P.  (trier, 
whose  great  effort  against  Man  o'  War 
will  never  he  forgotten,  Mont  Mane  and 
the  newly  imported  horse,  Easton.  Eas- 
ton, incidentally,  is  an  old  rival  of 
Fanar. 

Philadelphia  with  its  excellent  hotels 
is  the  logical  place  to  use  as  a  base  of 
operations  at.  this  time,  but  curiously 
there  are  few  Thoroughbreds  at  stud  in 
the  whole  slate  of  Pennsylvania!  Still  a 
drive  around  the  suburbs  of  the  Quaker 
City,  to  see  the  many  wonderful  farms 
there,  which  helps  to  make  up  the  most 
concentrated  fox  hunting  country  in 
America,  is  well  worth  a  few  hours. 

Maryland  is  the  next  stop  of  impor- 
tance (you  might  drive  into  the  state 
pas.t  the  famous  Foxcatcher  Steeple- 
chase Course  at  Fair  Hill)  and  Haiti- 
more  is  a  good  place  to  settle  for  u 
while.  Sagamore  Farm,  Alfred  (J.  Van- 
derbilt's  wonderful  plant  in  the  lush 
Worthington  Valley,  is  of  course  the 
first  stop. 

There  we  see  for  the  first  time  horses 
deserving  of  the  description  "great", 
that  term  used  so  sparingly  by  true 
horsemen.  There  you  may  see  the  newly 
imported  Hahram,  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing European  horses  of  the  past  decade, 
and  our  own  brilliant  race  horse  and 
trulv  promising  sire,  Discovery.  Bah- 
ram will  have  a  fee  of  $2,500,  Discov- 
ery, $1,500.  And  on  the  farm  with  them 
is  the  well-bred  race  horse  Dauber,  by 
Pennant  out  of  a  Man  o'  War  mare 
and  thus  of  distinctly  American  breed- 
ing; Identify,  who  is  himself  a  son  of 
Man  o'  War,  and  a  young  son  of  Teddy 
named  Tedi-  (Continued  on  page  65) 
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Fun  With  Dogs 


by  JOHN  A.  BROW  NELL 


These  days  thousands  of  people  are 
having  more  fun  with  their  dogs. 
They  are  finding  the  satisfaction  in  the 
companionship  of  a  really  well-trained 
dog  instead  of  putting  up  with  the  mis- 
demeanors of  spoiled,  untutored  pets 
that  do  pretty  much  as  they  please. 

Of  course  dogs  have  been  trained  for 
centuries.  They  have  herded  cattle  and 
sheep,  performed  tricks,  hunted  game. 
Indeed  most  of  the  breeds  were  evolved 
to  fulfill  some  particular  duty  for  man- 
kind. But  this  present  development  is 
an  entirely  new  kind  of  training.  It  is 
training  for  the  life  which  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  dogs  lead;  that  of  being  a 
companion,  and  an  important  member 
of  some  human  family. 

Most  family  dogs  always  have  been 
taught  a  few  rules.  They  are  house- 
broken,  more  or  less,  they  come  when 
called,  sometimes,  and,  whether  you 
know  it  or  not,  pick  up  hundreds  of 
other  precepts  by  observation.  However 
they  have  faults  too,  and  as  dogs  often 
seem  to  have  more  determination  than 
their  owners,  the  humans  adapt  them- 
selves to  their  dogs'  weaknesses  and  let 
it  go  at  that. 

However,  the  picture  is  changing.  It 
all  started  about  six  years  ago  when 
Mrs.  Whitehouse  Walker,  a  well-known 
breeder  and  exhibitor  of  dogs,  per- 
suaded the  American  Kennel  Club  to 


formulate  rules  for  competitive  obedi- 
ence trials  to  be  held  in  conjunction 
with  regular  dog  shows. 

Similar  trials  had  been  held  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  was  felt  that  they  would 
help  to  show  the  man  in  the  street  that 
show  dogs  had  something  besides  looks. 
Rules  were  set  up,  but  at  first  very  few 
show-giving  clubs  included  obedience 
trials  in  their  shows.  However  those 
that  did  soon  found  that  the  obedience 
ring  attracted  a  far  larger  gallery  than 
any  of  the  breed  rings,  and  today  it  is 
rare  to  find  a  show  which  does  not  in- 
clude obedience  in  its  program. 

This  competition  was  all  the  incen- 
tive that  was  needed.  The  public  be- 
came thrilled  over  the  idea  of  dogs  that 
behaved  themselves  and  which  they,  the 
owners,  could  train  for  competition 
themselves.  Training  classes  and  clubs, 
groups  of  people  banded  together  un- 
der the  guidance  of  an  instructor,  be- 
gan to  spring  up  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  particularly  in  the  Northeast. 


Since  these  clubs  are  largely  made 
up  of  people  like  most  of  us — owners  of 
one,  two,  or  perhaps  three  dogs — 
rather  than  fanciers  who  have  been  in 
the  game  for  years,  it  means  that  new 
and  enthusiastic  recruits  are  coming 
into  the  dog  game.  But  most  important 
of  all,  these  people  are  getting  a  great 
deal  of  fun  and  instructive  recreation 
out  of  training  their  own  dogs  under 
skilled  supervisors  and  working  with 
other  dog  owners  on  their  mutual  prob- 
lems. 

They  are  finding  that  by  devoting 
just  a  little  time  and  thought  to  the 
subject  they  can  train  a  dog  just  as 
well  as  anyone  else  can.  In  fact,  the  best 
part  of  this  obedience  idea  is  that  the 
owner  is  the  ideal  trainer  of  his  indi- 
vidual dog.  After  all  the  dog  must  fit 
into  his  particular  type  of  life,  and  he 
should  know  his  dog's  temperament  and 


S.   E.  BURGEN  PHOTOS 


The  annual  picnic  is  the  big  informal  event  of  the  year;  it  is  held  on  a  beach  near  Boston,  and  there  are  all  sorts  of  amusing  events, 

digging  the  sand  for  hamburgers,  hurdle  races,  etc.,  to  amuse  dogs  and  owners 
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If'hni  ii  meeting  it  held  at  a  member  i  house  the  doge  conir  along  too,  and  hrhave  very 
well;  apuarentl u  this  Fox  Terrier  had  never  seen  a  It  nil  dog  before! 


i cftctiona  better  than  anyone  vine.  Mom 
ever  In-  inuxl   approach  tin-  job  nyn- 
temat  ically  mill  intelligently, 
Out  club.  Um  n>«   England  Dog 

Training  Club,  wm  our  of  the  earliest 
of  t I»»-h»-  training  organi/iit  ion*  to  conic 
into  being.  Perhaps  a  discussion  of 
what  «i'  Iiuvr  done  ami  (lie  enjoyment 
tin-  member*  mill  ves,  tlir  dogs  too,  have 
gotten  out  of  iloin^  it,  serve  as  an  il 
Initiation  of  tin'  value  of  obedience 
training  and  tin-  good  time  von  or  nnv- 
om«  can  have  with  n  dog,  regardless  of 
t\|M-  or  breed,  if  von  yourself  liavc 
i  nielli  liim. 

Tins  organization  «»s  formed  by  a 
few  individual  dog  owners  in  Huston, 
and  is  different  from  the  majority  of 
training  groupi  throughout  the  conn 
try  in  t lint  it  is  a  club  rather  than 
merely  a  training  class.  That  means 
that  it  is  run  by  all  the  memhers  ns 
their  hobby  and  recreation,  and  its  ac- 
tivities extend  far  beyond  its  training 
classes  which  are  held  once,  and  some- 
times twice,  a  week. 

There  are  about  1(50  member!  drawn 
from  all  walks  of  life.  Prestige  within 
the  club  is  based  solely  on  performance 
and  good  sportsmanship;  social  stntion 
is  disregarded.  Dogs  owned  by  our 
members  have  earned  (5/5  American  Ken- 
nel Club  obedience  test  degrees  in  the 
past  year.  Only  3*2  dogs  in  the  entire 
country  have  earned  the  coveted  title 
of  T.  D.  which  is  the  Ph.  D.  of  the  dog 
world,  and  fourteen  of  these  dogs  be- 
long to  our  club! 

All  the  training  required  to  pass 

these  obedience  trials  is  of  a  useful  na- 
ture, and  all  of  it  can  be  applied  in 
CTerjdej  life.  When  a  dog  is  properly 
trained  to  walk  at  heel  without  a  leash, 
and  to  lie  down  and  stay  where  he  is 
put,  he  can  be  taken  to  a  great  many 
places  where  an  untrained  dog  would 
only  get  into  trouble.  And  so  when  the 
club  members  gather  at  some  member's 
house  for  a  meal  or  a  meeting,  as  they 
frequently  do,  you  will  find  all  the  dogs 
accompanying  their  owners. 

When  the  owners  go  into  the  dining 
room  for  supper  all  the  dogs,  some- 
times ten  or  fifteen  of  them,  remain 
quietly  together  in  the  living  room. 
Each  dog  is  taught  to  admit  other  dogs 
into  his  house,  and  they  all  expect  and 
welcome  visitors. 

If  a  meeting  is  held  at  one  of  the 
Boston  hotels,  the  dogs  will  accompany 
their  masters  too,  and  many  a  stranger 
has  been  amazed  to  see  a  dozen  dogs 
come  quietly  from  under  a  long  restau- 
rant table  as  their  owners  rose  to  leave! 
The  dogs  had  been  there  all  through 
the  meal  without  a  sound. 

One  of  the  club  members  who  hardly 
ever  leaves  her  dog  behind,  has  per- 
suaded several  of  the  Boston  theaters 
to  admit  him,  and  he  goes  with  her 
regularly  to  the  movies. 

My  dog  is  never  left  behind  when  my 
wife  and  I  go  away,  but  he  usually  is 
left  to  sleep  through  the  evening  when 


we  go  out.  If  we  are  staying  in  a  hotel 
or  are  guests  at  a  friend's  house,  he  is 
perfectly  happy  to  be  left  in  a  room 
provided  some  of  our  clothes  are  around 
and  his  cushion  is  placed  in  a  closet, 
where  he  always  sleeps  when  away  from 
home. 

Oru  greatest  informal  event  of  the 
year  is  the  annual  picnic  which  is 
held  in  the  summer  on  a  large  private 
beach  belonging  to  one  of  the  club  mem- 
bers near  Boston.  It  is  usually  attend- 
ed by  70  or  more  dogs,  of  half  as  many 
different  breeds,  and  each  dog  brings 
the  humans  that  belong  to  him. 

The  afternoon  is  fully  taken  up  with 
many  different  kinds  of  events  such  as 
digging  in  the  sand  for  hamburgers, 
hurdle  races,  a  relay  race  with  the  dogs 
carrying  the  baton,  a  baseball  game 
with  the  dogs  participating,  a  competi- 
tion for  the  dog  with  the  most  personal- 


These  dogs  can  be  taken  places  ■where  un- 
trained dogs  would  get  into  trouble 


ity  and  many  others.  Small  prizes  are 
awarded  the  winning  dogs  in  each  event, 
and  the  activities  usually  end  with  the 
dogs  sitting  on  the  sidelines  with  their 
prizes  while  one  of  the  trainers  puts 
their  masters  over  the  jumps.  The  day 
ends  with  dogs  and  owners  taking  a 
swim  in  the  ocean  and  then  sitting  down 
to  a  picnic  supper  on  the  beach. 

On  the  more  serious  side,  the  club 
runs,  each  year,  one  of  its  own  obedi- 
ence trials,  under  license  from  the 
American  Kennel  Club,  in  conjunction 
with  a  regular  dog  show,  and  also  an 
A.  K.  C.  sanctioned  obedience  trial.  The 
trials  held  last  February  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Eastern  Dog  Club  show 
in  Boston  broke  all  world  records  for 
the  number  of  dogs  entered  in  obedience 
contests  with  103  entries,  and  yet  this 
new  phase  of  the  dog  game  is  still  in 
its  infancy  and  only  starting  to  grow. 

For  the  past  four  years,  in  addition 
to  entering  in  obedience  competition, 
this  club  has  also  put  on  at  the  Boston 
dog  show  a  non-competitive  exhibition 
of  twenty  or  30  of  their  amateur-trained 
dogs  working  together  in  the  ring.  No 
other  show  has  had  anything  like  it  un- 
til this  year  when  the  New  England 
Dog  Training  Club  team  of  16  dogs 
was  invited  by  the  Westminster  Kennel 
Club  to  stage  their  exhibition  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  during  the  largest 
indoor  dog  show  in  this  country.  The 
previous  year  at  the  same  show,  the 
Club's  entry  had  been  judged  the  best 
in  a  special  competition  for  teams  of 
four  dogs  each,  from  the  leading  clubs 
of  the  country. 

Though  this  particular  club  is  defi- 
nitely at  the  top  of  the  heap  today, 
with  such  a  fast  growing  movement  it 
is  sure  to  be  challenged  by  other  clubs 
in  the  future,  for  Boston  has  no  monop- 
oly on  dog  ( Continued  on  page  76 ) 
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Saturday 

lorse  racing  °wC. ^  Jitude,  ««* 
Those  i  *  *Z 

«*»  Wins  <f  »m^h:w  «a> 

0,1  «*■*»■* 


r/ie  parking  fieldin  1912  or  191Jf  shows  that  the  automobiles  were  up  to  the 
minute  too;  notice  the  sleek  design  of  these  models 


The  stylish  lady  in  the  middle  is  not 
smoking  a  cigar 


The  old  jump  in  front  of  the  clubhouse  will 
there  again  for  thi  racing  in  June 


be 


Above:  Big  crowds- came  to  the  races  in  1912;  bigger  ones  will 
come  in  1941;  Below:  They  had  big  fields  in  those  days  too 
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Robert  Flaherty  and  his  wife, 
have  taken  pictures  all  over  the 
world;  and  wherever  they  have 
gone  with  their  cameras,  their 
theme  or  story  has  been  always 
the  same.  Here,  they  say,  is  a 
place  on  earth.  This  is  the 
weather  which  hammers  it  bare 
or  caresses  it  and  makes  it  fruit- 
ful. These  are  the  growths  of  the 
earth  here,  and  these  are  the  peo- 
ple. This  is  how  they  make  a 
living,  mate,  rear  their  young  and 
die. 

It  is  not  a  travelogue.  A  Fla- 
herty picture  is  entirely  unlike  the 
flicking  "record  of  a  hastening 
Hollywoodsman  with  a  cultivated 
gargle:  "And  so  we  bid  farewell 
to  beautiful  Wicky-W 'acky,  land 
of  etc."  Flaherty  pictures  are  fair- 
ly short,  as  feature  pictures  go. 
They  range  from  around  40  to  80 
minutes  in  running-time  on  the 
screen;  and  it  has  taken  him,  as 
a  rule,  around  two  years  to  film 
each  picture,  reduce  it  to  funda- 
mentals and  bring  it  to  life. 

A  straight-forward  worker, 
Flaherty  wastes  no  time  on  merely 
pretty  shots  or  displays  of  tech- 
nical virtuosity.  It  is  simply  that 
he  will  not  let  go  of  a  picture  un- 


ROBERT  FLAHERTY 
MAKES  A  PICTUR 


the  directness  and  simplicity  of  a 
tale  as  old  as  the  race. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
Flaherty,  who  then  was  living  in 
London,  received  a  cablegram 
from  his  home  country  and  gov- 
ernment asking  him  to  come  back 
and  make  a  picture  that  would 
take  as  its  canvas  the  face  of  the 
entire  United  States,  all  our  land. 

Flaherty  had  been  for  nine 
years  out  of  this  country  at  the 
time.  He  accepted  the  assign- 
ment with  the  understanding  that 
he  was  to  gather  his  own  helpers 
and  direct  the  picture  himself.  He 
returned  with  his  family  from 
Europe.  They  bought  a  hill  farm 
in  Vermont  as  a  home-base  after 
years  of  wandering  abroad.  Then 
he  came  to  Washington  to  get  the 
picture  started,  and  I  came  over 
from  my  place  in  Maryland,  70 
miles  out.  to  confer  on  the  script 
and  written  commentary.  And 
thus  I  entered,  in  the  summer  of 
1939,  upon  a  most  pleasant  and 


F.   FLAHERTY  PHOTOS 

Robert  Flaherty  and  assistants  loading  an  autogyro  from  which 
they  will  take  aerial  photographs  of  the  land 


til  he  has  lived  long  enough  with 
it,  and  with  that  place  and  people, 
to  penetrate  beyond  the  surface 
of  how  things  look  there  and  make 
you  see  what  it  all  means.  His  pic- 
tures have  no  plot  in  the  Holly- 
wood sense  of  the  word,  but  they 
do  have  a  story-line.  In  the  films 
"Nanook  of  the  North"  and  "Man 
of  Aran,"  it  is  a  story  of  struggle 
and  a  bare  triumphant  living. 
Again,  as  in  "Moana,"  th§  story 
is  idyllic,  an  other-worldly  dream 
of  dignity  and  ease.  It  all  de- 
pends on  the  place  and  the 
weather.  But  always  the  story 
moves  with  a  sense  of  timeliness, 
relating  universal  experiences  with 


stimulating  association  in  a  field 
entirely  new  to  me. 

This  Flaherty  is  no  ordinary 
man.  And  it  was  no  ordinary  as- 
signment which  his  Government 
had  given  him.  It  was  bewilder- 
ing. I  take  the  following  from  a 
prospectus  memorandum,  drawn 
up  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Lo- 
rentz ;  under  date  of  July  25, 
1939. 

"The  picture  could  show  an 
upbuilding  of  farms  and  people 
in  a  new  design.  The  problems 
are  many:  a  country  running 
down  and  blowing  away,  machine- 
displacement,  the  dispossessed  on 
the  long  hard  roads.   No  one  ap- 


COMES  HOME  AND 
E  OF  THIS  LAND 


proach  to  the  story  excludes  the 
other;  all  are  interwound.  But  the 
body  of  the  picture  should  dis- 
close sweeping  changes  of  hus- 
bandry, a  groundline  reconstruc- 
tion: degradation,  then  people 
making  the  turns  that  lead  to  soil 
security  and  human  security.  .  .  . 

"It  should  be  more  than  a  pic- 
ture portraying  the  works  and  set 
up  of  Triple-A.  The  mechanics  of 
crop  adjustment  (counfy  commit- 
tees, discussion,  etc.,  and  Govern- 
ment payments  as  an  investment 
in  ba"sic  security)  could  be  indi- 
cated briskly;  with  the  emphasis 
kept  principally,  however,  upon 
changes,  results — human  results 
— on  the  ground." 

And  so  on,  with  some  faint  in- 
dication of  a  plot-line,  a  few 
suggestions  of  initial  shots  rather 
airily  presented,  and  then,  "It  is, 
at  base,  a  rather  simple  picture," 
my  memorandum  concluded.  I  did 
not  know  what  I  was  talking 
about.  It  wasn't  simple  in  the 
least.  Flaherty  had  to  work  out 
his  own  story-line,  in  his  own 
terms,  himself.  And  there  were 
many  times  when,  confronted  with 
the  paradoxes,  the  contradictions, 
the  barrenness  and  the  beauty, 
the  luxuriance  and  the  degrada- 
tion, which  the  face  of  our  land 
reveals  to  the  seeing  eye,  he 
despaired. 

He  and  his  crew  have  travelled 
more  than  20,000  miles  with  their 
cameras  to  make  this  picture  of 
American  soil.  They  have  seen 
such  land  as  gladdens  the  heart. 
They  have  seen  poor  land,  half 
dead,  and  half-dead,  driven  peo- 
ple. Parts  of  the  picture  are 
ugly;  but  they  tell  the  truth.  Parts 


of  it  are  beautiful  with  an  almost 
unearthly  beauty:  Vast  stretches 
of  land,  stretches  so  vast  that 
trains  in  the  distance  seem  smaller 
than  insects ;  tractors  deployed 
upon  shining  wheatlands  like  ves- 
sels far  at  sea ;  people  in  the  quiet 
places  struggling  with  quiet  cour- 
age, their  heads  up,  to  resist  or 
conquer  forces  of  change  that 
seem,  almost  implacably,  to  drive 
them  off  the  land.  It  is  not  a  pic- 
ture with  a  happy  ending.  "It's 
too  soon  for  that,"  says  Flaherty. 
But  it  is  a  picture  that  has  in  it 
the  lift  and  stir  of  courage;  and 
there  are  people  in  it,  ordinary 
people,  striving  and  hoping,  all 
the  way  through. 

Reviewing  a  reshowing  of  Fla- 
herty pictures,  still  and  moving, 
in  Buffalo  early  last  winter,  "The 
Flahertys  are  unique,"  says  Ardis 
Smith.  "Beginning  in  the  early 
1920's  they  have  given  their  lives 
to  the  making  of  five  or  six  su- 
perb movies  of  the  far  North,  the 
South  Seas,  those  incredibly  beau- 
tiful and  desolate  Aran  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Galway  of  which 
Synge  sang  in  his  Riders  of  the 
Sea.  Their  children  have  grown 
up  in  the  far  places  and  have 
learned  to  be  photographers,  too, 
of  the  strange  and  wonderful  and 
hitherto  unseen." 

Archibald  MacLeish,  a  poet 
who  is  also  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, has  expressed  the  convic- 
tion that,  simply  as  a  moving  pic- 
ture, "Man  of  Aran"  is  the  great- 
est documentary  or  factual  film 
ever  made.  And  what,  MacLeish 
asked,  when  told  of  Flaherty's 
forthcoming  American  picture, — 
"What  are  you  going  to  have  that 
compares  in  effect  with  that  wo- 
man wailing  against  the  roar  and 
beat  of  the  seas  ?"  Flaherty  was  feel- 
ing very  low  in  his  mind  and  con- 
fused about  "The  Land"  that  day 
that  this  question  was  put  to  him. 
He  lifted  (Continued  on  page  50) 


Contour  plowing  seen  from  the  air: — "to  hold  this  soil  in  each 
enfolding  arm  forever" — from  sound  track  of  "The  Land" 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


Here's  Vacation  News  about 

CANADA 

from  an  enterprising  American  family 


(at  told  to  Lowell  Thomas) 


"You  should  inert  the  TrvdwclK" 
write-*  Lowell  Thomas,  fiiiuoiix  author, 
explorer  and  star  reporter  nf  nCTM 
nnd  radio.  "I've  knocked  about  t ln» 
world  a  hit  nnd  tho  thrills  I  lutd  in 
going  I'l.ic.  «  hit  me  again  while  listening 
to  the  Tredwell  youngsters.  You  should 
have  seen  their  eyes  sparkle  as  they 
described  Canada.  They  lived  thrills 
again;  MtNtlBg  the  international 
boundary;    catching  their  first  fish; 

"Hrciti  mi  nl"'  I  tmr  Ti  • 
Hob  nnd  Dim.  "Who  ilo 
Thomti.i  -  -  in  fwrmtn 
Talking  to  Mummy  unit 


Psst! 


exploring  wiiyside  inns  and  over-night 
rmu|>s;  rooking  meals  in  tin;  open; 
milking  new  friends,  Canadians;  telling 
me  about  hearing  Freneh  for  the  first 
time  out  of  nchool;  in  their  own  way 
(without  realizing  it)  hinding  our  two 
countries  closer  together.  There  is  real 
vacation  news  in  the  Tredwell  inter- 
view *.  important  news  for  every 
American  family." 

*A  Voluntary  Testimonial. 


it  well  whi*iirr»  to  brnthrrx 
you  think  in  hrrrt  Lowell 
right  in  our  tiring  room. 
Dwtily  -  -  let's  go  in  .  .  ." 


IvOWKU,  THOMAS 
i  iitcrvifrw* 
Mr.  Hiirl  Mm 
horn nn  A  Tredwell 
Crow'*  Nc*t  lt/««l, 
Hronxvillc,  N.Y. 


IVP|.#»| 


Lowell  Thomas:  "May  I  come  in?  I'd 
like  to  tell  the  American  people  about 
your  Canadian  vacat  ion. ' '  Mrs.Tred wel  I : 

"Why.  certainly — but  we'll  probably 
get  excited  all  over  again,  Mr.  Thomas. 
You  see  it  was  our  great  vacation  suc- 
cess. It  cost  less  money  —  gave  us  a 
bigger  trip — a  complete  change — and 
the  kids  got  a  terrific  bang  out  of  it . . ." 


Lowell  Thomas:  "Tell  me,  did  you  plan 
your  trip  in  advance?"  Mr.  Tredwell: 
"That  was  part  of  the  thrill — all  five  of 
us  worked  on  it.  I  can  show  you  a  pile 
of  maps,  folders — all  kinds  of  beautiful 
literature.  Even  so  our  trip  to  Canada 
was  a  revelation — the  kids  didn't  want 
to  come  home.  We  never  imagined  a 
vacation  could  do  so  much  good." 


Lowell  Thomas:  "Was  it  easy  to  cross 
the  border  ? ' '  Mrs.  Tred  wel  I :  "Surprisi  ngly 
easy — both  entering  Canada  and  coming 
home  there  was  absolutely  no  bother. 
Just  routine  inquiries  that  took  a  min- 
ute or  two  from  the  Canadian  officials. 
We  had  birth  certificates  to  show  our 
officers  on  the  way  home  but  almost 
any  identification  would  have  done." 
Lowell  Thomas:  "What  about  costs?" 


Mrs.  Tredwell:  "Amazingly  low,  to 
our  delight — 3  weeks  for  only  160  U.S. 
dollars — the  exchange  premium  plus 
low  living  costs  gave  us  all  that  value. " 
Mr.  Tredwell:  "Yes,  and  we  travelled 
1,600  miles,  visited  many  cities,  had 
our  own  cottage  for  two  weeks  and  for 
the  first  time  in  our  lives  spent  less 
than  our  budget."  Lowell  Thomas: 
"That  is  XKWS.  Thank  you,  indeed." 


>  (111  11)0/ 

Like  the  Trcdwells,  YOU 
TOO,  can  have  a  big  exciting 
vacation  for  less  money.  Rate 
of  exchange  is  in  your  favor. 
Canada  AT  WAR  is  still  the 
world's  greatest  vacationland 
and  Canadians  welcome  you 
more  than  ever.  Canada  is 
yours — you'U  be  happy  there! 


PLAYGROUND  OF  THE  NORTH.' 


From  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  along  every  mile  of  the  friendship  border,  lies  a 
vacation  wonderland — rich  in  old  world  scenes,  varied  languages  and  quaint 
customs.  You  are  free  as  always  to  sec  it  all — to  go  where  you  wish.  You'll 
find  great  modern  cities,  fine  highways,  famous  railways,  palatial  inland 
steamers,  and  hotels  to  meet  your  taste  and  budget.  Fish,  hunt  or  climb 
mountains  in  unspoiled  wilderness.  So  when  summer  cornea  this  year  take 
a  tip  from  the  Trcdwells.  Put  a  note  on  your  front  door  saying,  "Gone  to 
Canada  for  a  swell  vacation."  Hew  your  neighbours  will  envy  you! 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

OTTAWA  -  CANADA  AY-141 

Q  Please  send  me  free  copy  of  your  60-page  illustrated 
book  about  vacationing  in  Canada. 

□  Please  send  me  information  on  district. 


Xame. 
Addres 
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BY  BRADLEY  DELEHANTY 


ROOFS,  WALLS,  AND  WINDOWS  SHOULD  BE 
MOST  CAREFULLY  CONSIDERED 


Bradley  Delehanty  began  to  build  for  his  reputation  as  one 
of  America's  leading  architects  of  the  country  home  as  a  stu- 
dent in  the  College  of  Architecture  at  Cornell,  then  at  the 
Umbdonstock  Atelier  at  the  Beaux  Arts.  A  few  years  as  a 
draftsman  for  another  employer  then  business  for  himself. 
For  two  years  he  was  architectural  advisor  for  "The  Literary 
Digest."  We're  proud  to  have  him  with  us  now. 

Though  country  homes  are  his  specialty — he  has  built  over 
JfOO  of  them — he  has  done  other  things:  an  apartment  house 
in  the  Bahamas,  a  fraternity  house  at  Cornell.  Mr.  Delehanty 
has  the  rare  faculty  of  building  a  home  around  the  owner, 
making  it  suit  his  needs  and  his  activities.  It's  this  faculty 
which  makes  him  particularly  suited  to  conduct  this  depart- 
ment: he  knows  the  builders,  he  knows  materials  and,  most  of 
all,  he  understand^  people. 


What  were  the  features  of 
those  houses  that  we  re- 
member as  particularly  beautiful, 
which  caused  them  to  remain  in 
our  minds?  Certainly  they  were 
proportion,  including  composi- 
tion; the  materials  used;  the  im- 
mediate surroundings,  and  the 
view. 

In  the  happy  past,  when  motor- 
ing was  possible  in  Europe,  there 
were  infinite  combinations  of  these 
primary  elements  of  architectural 
beauty  to  be  seen.  But  the  Ameri- 
cas, thanks  be,  present  no  dull 
picture  of  monotonous  similarity. 
In  our  own  North,  South,  East 
and  West  there  are  many  strik- 
ing styles  appropriately  char- 
acteristic of  the  several  regions 
and  of  those  who  have  built  their 
homes  there.  The  islands  of  the 
Caribbean  and  the  continental 
countries  of  South  America  con- 
tribute exotic  notes  not  to  be 
found  at  home. 

Often,  in  driving  through 
strange  country,  the  first  glimpses 
we  catch  of  its  houses  will  be  of 
their  roofs  and  the  impression  we 
get  from  them,  good  or  bad,  will 
be  lasting. 

The  character,  color  and  tex- 
ture, as  well  as  the  lines  of  the 
roof,  form  the  crowning  feature  of 
the  house  that  appeals  to  us;  their 
effect  upon  us  will  vary  with  the 
degree  of  our  understanding  of 
local  conditions  and  of  the  habits 
of  those  whose  homes  they  shelter. 

In  Bermuda,  the  universal  white 
slab  roof,  built  of  materials  carv- 
ed from  the  excavation,  is  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  general 


environment  and  the  needs  of  the 
island's  residents.  In  England, 
Italy,  Spain,  France  and  many 
other  European  countries,  tile 
roofs  designed  and  molded  by 
local  artisans  do  much  to  produce 
strongly  individual  flavor  and  at- 
mosphere. Throughout  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  there  are  many  fascin- 
ating examples  of  roofs  built  of 
irregular-sized  stone  slabs  of 
varying  color  and  thickness,  which 
produce  an  appearance  of  vibra- 
tion. 

Slate  is  another  material  com- 
monly used  in  England  and,  hav- 
ing an  even  wider  range  of  color, 
is  beautifully  adapted  to  the  ramb- 
ling, picturesque  stone  cottages  of 
the  Cotteswolds. 

All  of  these  materials  have 
found  their  way  to  our  shores  and 
have  been  used  with  great  suc- 
cess in  some  of  our  finest  examples 
of  domestic  architecture. 

A  purely  American  develop- 
ment of  recent  years  has  been  the 
tremendous  progress  made  in  the 
manufacture  of  roofing  materials. 
Any  one  proposing  to  build  should 
visit  with  his  architect  such  show 
rooms  as  that  of  the  Architects' 
Samples  Corp.  at  101  Park  Ave., 
New  York.  Here,  on  display,  one 
may  see  almost  every  type  and 
style  shown  to  such  advantage 
that  satisfactory  selection  is  made 
easy. 

To  my  mind,  the  beauty  of  a 
roof,  apart  from  the  proportion  of 
its  lines,  is,  in  most  cases,  a  very 
subtle  thing.  I  have  never  favored 
what  might  be  called  a  spotty 
roof,  one  of  light  and  dark,  or 


colored  materials  put  together 
without  any  idea  of  grading  and 
blending.  In  plain  wood-shingle 
roofs  that  have  stood  for  many 
years,  color  and  blending  at  their 
best  are  the  result  of  much  weath- 
ering. Here  nature  does  an  ex- 
cellent job,  but  in  performing  the 
task  it  also  produces  rot  and  curl- 
ing which,  in  turn,  mean  leaks  and 
the  expense  of  a  new  roof. 

Within  the  past  few  years, 
such  firms  as  the  Ludowici- 
Celadon  Co.,  Mohawk  Asbestos 
Shingles,  Inc.,  The  Johns-Man- 
ville  Corp.,  and  others,  have  per- 
fected tile  shingles  that  have  all  of 
the  desirable  qualities  of  the  aged 
wood  shingle,  but  that  are  dur- 
able to  the  point  of  being  ever- 
lasting. Any  of  these  tile  shingles 
may  be  obtained  in  shades  that 
will  blend  with  whatever  material 
you  propose  using  for  the  exterior 
walls  of  your  house. 

In  the  southern  states,  there 
are  many  examples  of  standing- 
seam  metal  roofs  painted  in  soft 
greys  or  dull  reds  that,  while 
lacking  in  what  might  be  called 
texture,  still  produce  an  effect  of 
simplicity  which  is  most  pleasing 
in  conjunction  with  the  general 
dignity  of  the  regional  architec- 
ture. 

There  are  also  many  flat  roofs, 
and  where  these  are  on  dwellings 
they  are  generally  built  up  of  re- 
inforced concrete,  water-proofed, 
and  covered  with  a  flat  paving 
tile,  slate,  or  one  of  the  various 
types  of  stone  flagging. 

If  a  flat  roof  is  to  be  used  in 
the  North  it  must  be  very  care- 
fully constructed  to  withstand  the 
extremes  of  summer  and  winter 
temperatures.  These  will  cause 
expansion  and  contraction  and,  if 
not  provided  for,  will  result  in 
cracks  which  permit  the  infiltra- 
tion of  rain  and  frost,  with  disas- 
trous results. 

Wherever  a  flat  roof  is  used 


there  is  particular  need  for  an 
adequate,  well-insulated  air  space 
below  to  keep  out  heat  and  cold. 

If  the  roof  is  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  house,  then  the  walls 
are  its  features  and  the  windows 
its  eyes. 

Place  yourself  for  a  moment  in 
the  courtyard  or  garden  of  your 
favorite  country  place  and  you 
will  realize  how  much  of  your  lik- 
ing for  it  is  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  walls.  If  it  be  a  formal  Geor-  4 
gian  house  these  are  of  brick, 
beautiful  in  color  and  in  harmony 
with  the  roof.  Note  the  way  in 
which  the  brick  has  been  laid  up 
— a  header,  then  a  stretcher,  then 
perhaps  a  course  of  running  band. 

The  bricks  over  the  windows 
have  been  ground  to  form  beau- 
tifully proportioned  arches,  and 
the  window  sills,  copings  and  ex- 
terior steps  are  of  white  marble, 
or  some  other  appropriate  stone. 
The  brick  joints  are  struck  or 
flush,  and  not  over  half  an  inch  in 
thickness. 

If  your  favorite  is  of  another 
type,  see,  then,  how  carefully  the 
rough  stone  has  been  selected  for 
color  and  size,  and  how  meticu- 
lously it  has  been  set  by  expert 
stone  masons  according  to  a  gen- 
eral, harmonious  plan. 

If,  however,  a  white-washed 
stone  house  is  your  fancy,  you  will 
probably  be  looking  at  rubble 
walls  of  broken  stone  and  con- 
crete, with  a  semi-troweled  finish, 
which  blend  into  the  gardens  and 
farm  buildings.  For  the  garden 
walls  here  I  should  use  mossy 
stones  of  varying  sizes  laid  up  in 
topsoil,  with  flowering  plants  in 
the  joints.  These  are  commonly 
called  dry  walls,  though  most  that 
go  by  this  name  are  thrown  up 
without  topsoil  joints  by  farmers 
when  they  are  clearing  their  fields. 

Fenestration  is  the  disposition 
of  the  house's  windows  and  door 
openings.  It  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  whole  design,  a  matter  of  both 


A  roof  made  of  asbestos  shingles;  we  have  made  great  progress  in 
this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  roofing  materials 
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SOARING  PEAKS-JEWELED  LAKES 
ALPINE  SPORTS_IN 


NATURE'S  GREATEST  SHOW 

here  in  Jasper  National  Park's  4200 
s<|uare  miles  of  glittering  grandeur! 
Motor  to  Angel  Glacier  on  Mt.  Ldith 
Cavell  (left).  Go  skiing  in  summer 
sunshine,  swim  in  a  heated  outdoor 
pool,  or  stalk  playful  bears  and  agile 
mountain  goats  with  a  camera  (below). 


JASPER 


1 

SHOWPLACE  OF  THE  CONTINENT 

IN  THE  CANADIAN  ROCKIES 


BREATH-TAKIN6  VIEWS  thrill  you. 
See  lovely  Maligne  Lake.  Fish 
tumbling  trout  streams.  Motor 
along  the  new  Columbia  Icefield 
Drive  (center  below).  See  the 
biggest  accessible  glaciers  south 
of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Then  if 
you  wish  on  to  Banff  and  Lake 
Louise.  Come  to  Jasper  via  air- 
conditioned  Continental  Limited. 
Through  sleeping  cars  from 
Montreal,  Toronto,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  to  Jasper  and  Pacific 
Coast.  Or  cross  Canada  by 
Trans-Canada  Air  Lines. 


LOTS  OF  ELBOW  ROOM  at  Jasper,  in  the  broad  bowl 
of  the  Athjbaskj  valley,  edged  with  luring  peaks. 
Try  the  velvety  fairways  of  the  world-famous  18- 
hole  golf  course  (right).  Hike  or  ride  to  adven- 
ture over  Skyline  trails,  spending  days  or  weeks  ir 
the  open  (Tonquin — Amethyst  Lake  trail  above)  ; 
or  eniov  vour  morning  and  evening  ride  over  the 
new  eleven  mile.  J.P.L.  Circle  Trail.  Canadian 
National's  Jasper  Park  Lodge  offers  delightful 
hospitality  and  unexcelled  cuisine.  Rates  from  $8 
per  day  including  meals. 


NO  PASSPORT  NEEDED!  Your  United  States  dollar  has  e 
friendly  welcome  awaits  you  throughout  the  Dominion. 


Plan  this  Canadian  vacation  now! 


Canadian  National 


to  fyf/?rtv//f/if 

/N  CANADA 


Jasper  and  other  principal  Canadian  Rockies  resort* 
easily  reached  via  Canadian  National  from  all  U.S. 
points.  Also  fast  modern  services  to  Pacific  Coast, 
Ontario,  Quebec  and  Maritime  Vacation  Lands. 


Vnjasper 


The  man  in  the  10-gallon  hat 
will  greet  you  at  Jasper  Station 

LOW  SUMMER  FARES 

Liberal  Stop-Overs 

Call  or  write  any  Canadiar 
National  office  for  illustratec 
booklets  of  Jasper,  Canada,  and 
Alaska  tours. 

Boston  186  Tremont  Sc. 

Buffalo  22  N.  Division  St. 

Chicago  4  S.  Michigan  Blvd. 

Cincinnati  206  Dixie  Term. 

Detroit   1239  Wash.  Blvd. 

Duluth  428  W.  Superior  St 

Kansas  City  414  Fairfax  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles  607  S.  Grand  Ave. 

Minneapolis ....  7 1 1  Marquette  Ave. 

New  York  673  Fifth  Ave. 

Philadelphia  1500  Chestnut  St. 

Pittsburgh  355  Fifth  Ave. 

Portland,   Me  G.  T.  R.  Sta. 

San  Francisco  648  Market  St. 

Seattle  1329  Fourth  Ave. 

Si.  Louis  314  No.  Broadway 

Wash.,  D.C  922  15th.  N.W.  ' 

Montreal,  Que  360  McGill  Sc. 
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ALBERTA 


Canada's  Most  '■Beauti- 
ful &  Interesting  Play- 
ground   Where  Heart's 
Desire  Awaits   Your  Coming 

WRITE  for  the  free  booklet 
describing  the  wonders  of 
Alberta  so  you  can  start  planning 
now  ta  bid  good-bye  to  city  life, 
primly  cultivated  fields  and  man- 
made  things.  Learn  where  to  find 
peace  and  sanctuary  in  the  great 
still  places  of  this  vast  domain  of 
natural  splendor.  Read  about  fish- 
ing in  clear,  deep,  crystal  lakes  that 
mirror  majestic,  snow  -  capped 
mountain  peaks.  Find  out  where 


adventure  lies  ahead  as  you  go 
riding,  mountain  climbing  and 
hiking  through  mile-high  moun- 
tain passes  and  over  age-old  trails 
and  portages  tramped  out  by  the 
Red  Man's  feet.  Read  about  swim- 
ming in  warm,  health-giving  sul- 
phur pools  .  . .  about  golfing  and 
living  luxuriously  at  such  world- 
famous  resorts  as  Banff  and 
Jasper. 


Plan  now  to  find  heart's  desire  this 
Summer  as  you  head  north  to  tra- 
vel over  hard-surfaced  highways 
in  this  great,  unspoiled  Canadian 
province.  Write  today  for  the  free 
booklet  that  tells  you 
the  full  story  of  Al- 
berta's wonders. 


beauty  and  function.  Everyone 
has  seen  how,  in  New  England 
particularly,  the  simplest  of  houses 
may  be  made  memorable  and  love- 
ly by  the  true  proportion  and  plac- 
ing of  these  eyes  of  the  dwelling. 
And  everyone,  too,  has  experi- 
enced the  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  windows  so  arranged  as  to 
take  full  advantage  of  sunlight 
;ui(l  air  and  view.  A  window 
which  is  not  well  placed  and 
which  docs  not  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  house  is  an  abomination. 

For  generations  England  has 
set  the  pattern  for  luxurious  coun- 
try living,  a  pattern  which  has 
influenced  our  best  traditional 
architecture  in  its  employment  of 
large,  well-proportioned  and  well- 
spaced  windows. 

Country  house  windows  may  be 
double  or  triple-hung,  with  a 
pocket  at  the  head  to  receive  the 
sash  so  that  in  summer  one  may 
take  advantage  of  the  full  area  of 
the  aperture.  As  an  alternative  to 
this  is  the  casement  window,  which 
may  open  in  or  out,  though  most 
decorators  insist  that  it  open  out- 
ward so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  hangings. 


Whether  large  or  small,  double- 
hung,  casement  or  French,  your 
windows  play  a  most  important 
part  in  determining  the  character 
and  the  nature  of  your  home. 
They  must  be  right,  or  your  house 
will  be  wrong,  no  matter  how  per- 
fect otherwise. 

In  the  traditional  architecture 
of  this  country,  the  wood  sash  and 
subdivisions,  or  muntins,  were  so 
spaced  as  to  produce  perfect  pro- 
portions and  were  an  important 
contributing  factor  in  the  endur- 
ing success  of  the  style.  In  mod- 
ern architectural  design,  however, 
it  is  customary  to  omit  the  verti- 
cal muntins  in  windows  and  glass 
doors. 

Wood  sash  is  still  very  popular 
but,  because  of  their  superior 
durability,  steel,  bronze  and  alum- 
inum are  often  specified.  But 
whatever  the  style  of  your  win- 
dows and  no  matter  what  material 
the  sash,  they  should  be  metal 
weather-stripped  to  prevent  seep- 
age of  air  and  rain.  Where  French 
windows  are  used  it  is  well  to 
provide  a  bronze  saddle  to  make 
doubly  sure  that  no  water  will 
enter  your  house  at  these  points. 


SOIL  AND  MAN 

(Continued  from,  page  J/6) 


ALBERTA  TRAVEL  BUREAU,  cl-i 
Edmonton,  Alberto,  Canada 

Please  send  me  without  charge  the 
booklet  "We  Like  Alberto." 

Name  


Address. 


.State. 


Bring  U.S.  Dollars  With  You  -  They 
Buy  More  of  Everything  in  Alberta 

Ala  PoMfLVit  Needed 


his  arms  and  replied  with  simple 
dignity,  "God  knows.  There  is  too 
much  to  this  land.  Our  picture  is 
no  good  now.  It  stinks !" 

To  bear  or  bring  forth  a  moving 
picture  as  Flaherty  does  is  heavy 
labor  not  for  weaklings.  And  it  is 
one  of  the  mysteries  why  a  se- 
quence of  shots  which  one  day 
seems  vital  seems  on  another  day, 
or  at  some  other  place  in  the  film- 
track,  dead.  Then:  "Oh  well," 
says  Flaherty,  and  sighs:  "a  mov- 
ing picture  has  been  defined  as 
the  longest  distance  between  two 
given  points."  He  tries  again. 

He  can  be  testy  but  never 
harshly  impatient.  Again  and 
again,  running  through  scenes  for 
cutting,  he  will  ruefully  observe 
that  something  has  been  lost  here, 
or  something  else  must  be  found, 
or,  "We'll  have  to  fiddle  some 
more  with  that."  "You  and  your 
fiddling!"  cried  a  tired  assistant 
on  one  occasion  after  hours  on 
end  of  cutting;  and  she  burst  into 
tears.  "Ah!  these  women!"  said 
Flaherty,  beaming  with  seraphic 
compassion.  "I  wear  them  all 
down!"  He  drives  himself  and 
his  help  when  things  are  in 
process  of  getting  somewhere  and 
sometimes  when  things  aren't.  But 
his  crew  love  him,  and  with  cause, 
for  he  is  a  man  of  infinite  pa- 
tience, gentleness  and  humor. 

He  had  been  away  from  Ameri- 
can soil  from  1930  to  1939.  Nine 
years  in  the  life  of  a  nation  is 
not  long.  But  in  these  nine  years 
our  country  had  entered  upon 
stupendous  changes,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  theme  of  this  pic- 
ture— the  care  and  use  of  the  land. 
Consider  how  little  was  known  or 


thought  of  accelerated  erosion,  of 
crop  planning  for  balanced  har- 
vests, or  tenancy  and  dispossession 
and  malnutrition  and  rural  pov- 
erty, in  1930,  as  compared  with 
1939. 

The  America  that  Bob  Flaherty, 
returning,  remembered  had  no 
such  troubles,  or  hardly  knew  it 
had.  The  New  Deal  was  simply 
a  newspaper  phrase,  read  abroad. 
Triple-A,  SCS,  FSA,  CCC,  etc. 
were  indistinguishable  sounds  to 
his  ears  and  mind;  he  never  did 
get  their  varying  functions  en- 
tirely straightened  out  and  sorted ; 
and  it  didn't  matter  in  the  least. 
"Alphabetical  soup  in  the  bureau- 
cratic jungle,"  he  called  it;  and 
went  for  his  picture  straight  to 
the  land.  He  had  the  eye  of  an 
explorer;  and  the  first  thing  he 
noted,  coming  down  from  where 
his  boat  docked  in  Canada,  was 
the  "fierce,  electrical  violence  of 
the  American  climate.  That  is 
why  our  soils  wear  down  so  fast 
when  we  treat  them  rough,"  he 
said. 

The  first  field  trip  on  the  pic- 
ture jumped  on  a  straight  drive 
to  the  heart  of  the  country,  Iowa. 
Iowa  in  August  enchanted  Fla- 
herty. "The  glory,  the  richness 
of  this  earth !"  he  said.  He  shot 
a  sequence  on  corn,  then  some 
more  on  corn  machinery ;  then  up 
to  the  lake  country  he  rolled  in 
his  station  wagon,  with  a  camera 
platform  atop  it,  to  film  gran- 
aries, boats  and  swarming  rail- 
yards,  bursting  with  the  bounty 
of  the  great  valley. 

Until  this  point  the  mood  of  the 
expedition  was  robust  and  cheer- 
ful. The  weather  favored;  clear 
sunshine  fell  day  after  day  on 


Today  you  lunch  in  cosmopolitan 
Montreal  ...  so  take  your  pick 
of  any  of  these  fascinating  res- 
taurants, where  menus  take  on 
added  tang,  the  French  Canadian 
way! 

To-morrow,  you  may  try  the  rag- 
out de  pattes  in  distant  Trois- 
Rivieres,  or  dine  on  the  terrace  in 
Quebec  City  and  look  out  towards 
the  sea  .  .  .  you'll  discover  a  world 
of  spinning-wheels,  ox-carts,  stone 
bake-ovens  .  .  .  where  high-backed, 
rakish  caleches  wait  to  drive  you 
out  to  ancient  battlements  and 
shrines  which  were  old  whan 
America  was  young. 

3,000,000  French  Canadians  wel- 
come you  to  La  Province  de 
Quebec,  the  scenic  land  where  the 
past  lives  in  romantic  glamour  and 
where  your  vacation  dollar  always 
buys  more! 

NO  PASSPORTS  REQUIRED 
BY  U.  S.  CITIZENS 


For  maps  and  descriptive  literature, 
apply  to  your  home  travel  agency,  auto- 
mobile club,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  rail- 
way, steamship  or  bus  office,  La  Province 
de  Quebec  Tourist  Bureau,  48  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York,  or  write  direct 
to 


t  LA  PROVINCE  DE 


TOURIST  BUREAU 


QUEBEC  •  CANADA 
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the  land,   I'lnhrrtv  wn*  like  a  buy 

revialting,  rrdNoovcrlng  hi*  home 
Unit,    m.ir\ i  I uitf    .'it    lit  hrnuty. 
f ririulliiKoo  mill   powrr.  Kvrri 
tiling     ffll     "  Marvelous" —  the 


r.  v  t  mi  tnw 


"So  much  land  and  people  land- 
lets,   so    much    food   and  people 
hungry."  from  The  Land 

farms,  the  lintels  in  little  places, 
the  pin  hall  games  in  the  lobby, 
the  apple  pie  in  dog- wagon  res- 
taurant*, the  prise  rights  on  the 
radio,  the  poker  games  with 
matehes  for  chips,  at  night. 


Bontbwwdi  the  mood  Mid  tem 

per  lit'  the  party  was  nut  n>  happy. 
The    heat    wan    trrrilie;  hotcll 

\M  r«    i>\  i  lis  ,  I  In    I  I   vv  bib'  urea 

nhuially  "inarveloui"  was  not  In- 
variably to.  KiikLiikI  was  at  war 
now;  iiniler  bombardment,  Kng 
land,  tn  I'laherty,  it  a  second 
home.       Hut     the  circumstanei 

whiel  st   rout  inually  darkened 

his  spirit  was  the  condition  of 
great  stretches  of  cotton  country. 
"It  Is  unbelievable!"  he  kept  say 
ing,  "unbelievable !"  As  the  crew 
worked  westward,  following  the 
historic  march  of  cotton,  they 
came  upon  homeless  migrants  in 
quantity.  I'laherty  started  talk- 
ing with  them,  and  taking  their 
pictures.  They  told  him  their 
stories  and.  hearing  them,  his 
anger  ami  compassion  knew  no 
hounds. 

Sonic  of  the  pictures  he  took  in 
the  cotton  wasteland,  on  the  fac 
tory  farms,  the  garden  ranches, 
westward  will  answer,  perhaps, 
the  question:  What  can  this  pic- 
ture have  to  compare  in  emo- 
tional impact  with  Maggie.  In  Man 
of  Aran,  waiting  against  the  smash 
and  beat  of  the  sea?  These 
American  refugees  are  not  wail- 
ing. They  are  quiet,  drained,  al- 
most beaten.  But  they  face  the 
camera  with  a  courage,  straight 
ness  and  dignity  that  is  pro- 
foundly moving,  too  deep  for 
tears. 


Distinguished  for  Glorious  Living 


LIKE  TO  FISH? 

(  Continued  from  page  Si!) 


pike  have  the  widest  range  but 
are  often  replaced  by  the  smaller 
but  similar  pickerel  in  the  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic 
states  to  which  that  species  is 
largely  limited.  A  northern  pike 
weighing  a  little  over  16  lbs.  was 
taken  from  New  York  State's 
Sacandaga  reservoir  to  establish 
another  world  record. 

Wall-eyed  pike,  contender  for 
highest  honors  on  the  table,  are 
common  to  Canada  and  the  North- 
eastern sections  of  United  States, 
going  as  far  South  as  Virginia 
whose  Powell  River  produced  still 
another  1940  near  record  fish  in 
the  form  of  a  16  lb.  5  oz.  wall- 
eye. These  fish  are  also  called 
pike-perch  and  are  members  of 
the  perch  family  and  not  related 
to  the  true  pike,  but  like  the  pike 
family  and  the  black  bass  they  are 
a  fish  that  may  be  taken  by  bait 
fishing,  bait  casting,  or  fly  fish- 
ing, and  allow  the  fisherman  to 
use  his  preferred  manner  of  fish- 
ing whatever  it  may  be. 

The  yellow  and  white  perches, 
sunfish.  catfish  and  a  dozen  others 
fill  in  when  their  more  publicized 
brothers  aren't  in  the  mood  and 
furnish  thrills  and  give  experience 
to  the  growing  army  of  boys  and 
girls  that  yearly  join  the  angling 
ranks.  13.000,000  fishing  licenses 
are  issued  annually  in  the  U.  S. 
and  additional  millions  of  women 
and  children  are  permitted  to  fish 
license  free  in  many  of  the  states. 


That  makes  angling  America's 
biggest  sport  and  as  yet  we 
haven't  mentioned  the  salt  water 
fishermen. 

There  are  some  who  firmly  hold 
that  the  salt  water  anglers  out- 
number those  who  fish  the  lakes 
and  streams  but  whether  or  not 
that's  true  there  are  certainly 
legions  of  them.  And  they've  a 
host  of  fish  to  fish  for.  The  ocean 
provides  fish  in  bigger  units  than 
do  the  fresh  waters.  From  "post- 
age stamp"  flounders  they  range 
up  to  the  new  world's  record  tuna 
with  a  weight  of  927  lbs.  that  was 
taken  off  Massachusetts  last 
August. 

Florida  is  a  winter  fisherman's 
dream  with  almost  all  saltwater 
types  represented  in  her  catches. 
Many  of  the  same  fish  move 
northward  along  the  Atlantic 
with  the  arrival  of  summer  and 
provide  fishing  hot  spots  like  the 
white  marlin  waters  off  Ocean 
City,  Md.,  the  Dolphin  Hole  off 
Diamond  Shoals  light,  the  broad- 
bill  concentrations  off  Montauk 
Point  and  Cape  Breton,  tuna  from 
New  Jersey  North  to  Labrador, 
striped  bass  from  Florida  to  the 
tip  of  Nova  Scotia,  bluefish,  weak- 
fish,  channel  bass  and  others  fill- 
ing out  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Although  salmon  and  sea  run 
trout  furnish  the  fishing  high- 
lights for  the  Pacific  salt  water 
angler  from  Oregon  Northward. 
California  waters  produce  broad- 
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LAKE  LOUISE 


CANADA  WELCOMES 

U.  J.  CITIZENS... 
Wo  Ponpofli 


Your  Ammrican  Dollar 
Gmi  Farthor  in 
Conodo 


BANFF  SPRINGS 
HOTEL  . . .  a  baronial 
castle  in  a  mountain 
setting  of  spectacular 
beauty. 


•  Smart  living. . .  smoothly  harmonized 
with  zestful  recreation  . . .  distinguishes 
Banff  and  Lake  Louise.  Each  day  is  a 
new  adventure  in  happiness.  Gay 
social  life  .  .  .  colorful  contacts  .  .  . 
championship  golf  course  at  Banff.  .  . 
real  fishing  .  .  .  skyline  trail  riding  .  .  . 
swimming  in  cool  or  warm  sulphur 
water. . .  hiking . . .  tennis . . .  everything! 
But  no  hay  fever ! 


DINING  at  Chateau  Lake  Louise  .  .  . 
with  lake  and  mountain  forming 
a  majestic  mural. 

 BANFF  WEEK  , 

ALL-INCLUSIVE  SPECIAL  RATE 

for  alay  of  7  days  or  longer 

Room  with  bath  and  tabic  d'hote 
meals.  Privileges  of  golf  course, 
tennis  courts,  swimming  pools, 

concerts  and  ballroom. 
For  as  low  as  $8.50  a  person 

per  day,  double  occupancy 
Similar  rate  at  Chateau  Lake  Louise 


COLUMBIA  ICEFIELD  ...  the  icecap  of  the  continent . . . 
ice  2,000  feet  thick  .  .  .  scores  of  glaciers  .  .  .  towering 
peaks.  Thrilling  tours  from  Lake  Lotise. 


Spacious  ballrooms  .  .  .  "name" 
orchestras  .  .  .  flawless  service  .  .  . 
renowned  Canadian  Pacific  cuisine. 


Low  rail  fares  to  Banff,  Pacific  Northwest 
and  California  via  Canadian  Pacific  through 
transcontinental  trains  .  .  .  air-conditioned. 


M  A  Y 
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When  you  come  to  Banff  you  will 
find  the  smart  hospitality  of  two 
famous  hotels  awaiting  you... baronial 
Banff  Springs  Hotel.  .  .  600  attractive 
rooms  with  bath ...  38  de  luxe  suites; 
lovely  Chateau  Lake  Louise  with  its 
fascinating  continental  atmosphere. 

Ask  your  travel  agent  or  nearest  Canadian  Pacific  office  in  New  York  (Madison  Ave.  at  44th  St.)  •  Chicago 
(71  E.Jackson  Blvd.)  •  Boston  •  Philadelphia  •  Washington  •  Atlanta  •  Buffalo  •  Cleveland 
Detroit  •  Pittsburgh  •  Cincinnati  •  St.  Louis  •  Kansas  City  •  Omaha  •  Dallas 
Minneapolis  •  St.  Paul  •  Seattle  •  Portland  ■  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  -  Montreal 
and  other  cities  in  U.  S.  and  Canada  ...  or  write  Manager,  Banff  Springs  Hotel,  Banff.  Alu., 
or  Chateau  Lake  Louise,  Lake  Louise,  Aita. 

WORLD  S  GREATEST  TRAVEL  SYSTEM 
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-  COME  to  this  land  of  vacation 
^  thrills  .  .  .  beautiful  Ontario, 


f  .  Canada's  loveliest  Province.  Fish- 
ing .  .  .  boating  .  .  .  canoe  trips 
bathing  .  .  .  golf  . .  .  tennis  .  .  .  V  ,\ 
camping  . . .  dancing ...  or  just 
resting  ...  all  the  delightful 
pleasures  of  a  per- 
fect holiday  await 
you   in  Ontario. 


Fine  high- 
ways  lead  Z|j 
you  to  beauty ' 
spots.  Sunny  days  .  .  .  and  cool  glamor- 
ous  evenings  give  you  joyous 
^\    hours  .  .  .  accommodations  are 
sflk  reasonable  .  .  .  your  money  goes 
1  further  in  Ontario . . .  there  is  a 
handsome  premium  on  U.S.  funds.  Let 
us  plan  a  trip 
for  you. 


Write  for 
information  obouf 

Fishing  Contest 

$600  for  6  Fish 

Camera  Contest 

$600  for  6  Photos 

•  Let  us  send  you 
information  about 
the  great  goldnelds 
.  .  .  the  glorious 
North  country  . . . 
or  about  the  rental 
of  Crown  Lands 
for  cottage  or  camp 
sites. 


mm® 


■     Ontario  Travel  &  Publicity  

117  Parliament  Buildings 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 

Please  send  me  your  free  80-page 
booklet  on  Ontario,  and  official  road  map. 


Addresi 


.Stale. 


bill  swordfish,  marlin.  tuna, 
yellowtail,  striped  bass,  corbina, 
croakers  and  many  other  sporting 
fish.  Farther  South,  in  Mexican 
waters,  the  sea  is  even  more  pro- 
lific with  her  supply  of  hard- 
fighting  fish. 

Added  up,  these  words  simply 
say  that  here,  on  this  continent, 
we  have  an  almost  endless  variety 
and  a  great  supply  of  fish  and 
fishing  vacations.  Whatever  your 
fishing  desire,  a  quiet  stream  in  a 


farmland  meadow,  the  roar  of  a 
big  river  and  the  feel  of  heavy 
fish  in  its  strong  flow  where  sun- 
light spatters  the  Northern  wild- 
erness, the  smashing  strike  of  a 
bass  on  a  still  lake,  at  night,  or 
the  feel  of  a  deck  beneath  you  in 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ever  mov- 
ing sea,  it  is  to  be  found  on  or 
near  these  shores.  If  you  haven't 
yet  given  angling  a  real  try 
there'll  never  be  a  better  time  to 
start. 


THOSE  WHO  LIKE  TO  TRAVEL 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


northern  trip  which  is  quite 
delightful,  very  novel,  and  sel- 
dom heard  about,  goes  from 
Seattle  through  the  "inside"  is- 
land-sheltered sea  lane  to  Alaska. 
Within  48  hours  from  Seattle  you 
are  in  Alaskan  waters;  see  famous 
cities  of  gold  rush  fame,  sail  to 
the  foot  of  glaciers,  and  through 
silent  rock-rimmed  fjords.  There 
are  side-trips  when  you  get  there. 
One,  for  instance  through  the 
gorges  of  the  Stikine  River  aboard 
a  small  steamer;  another  via  rail- 
road over  the  gold  rush  pass. 
These  of  course  are  extra,  but  the 
fare  to  and  from  Seattle,  includ- 
ing pretty  thorough  coverage  of 
the  Alaskan  coast,  comes  to  a 
minimum  of  about  $150.  per 
person. 

Alaska  is  just  coming  into  its 
own.  People  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  this  territory  of  ours 
is  not  a  dreary  frozen  waste. 
That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  about 
a  fifth  of  its  area  is  excellent 
farming  and  dairy  country;  that 
the  summer  temperature  ranges 
from  55  to  85  degrees,  and  that 
you  don't  need  fur  parkas  and 
chewed  sealskin  boots  when  you 
go  there  in  summer.  They  recom- 
mend the  same  sort  of  clothes  you 
would  wear  to  one  of  our  National 
Parks  if  you  take  this  trip,  but 
be  prepared  for  rain.  It  rains 
while  the  sun  shines  in  Alaska. 
The  big  game  shooting,  and  fish- 
ing in  Alaska  is  almost  beyond 
belief. 

Would  you  rather  head  South? 
West  Indies  cruises  are  usually 
thought  of  as  winter  vacations  but 
are  delightful  any  time  of  year. 
And  then  there  is  South  America, 
a  continent  with,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  discover,  amazing  travel 
possibilities.  South  America  is 
also  thought  of  most  often  in 
(our)  winter,  but  our  neighbors 
down  there  are  most  colorful  and 
charming  any  time. 

You  can  go  down  the  East  coast 
— Moore  McCormack  cruises  from 
New  York  to  Buenos  Aires  stop 
at  suave  and  beautiful  Rio  De 
Janeiro  with  its  incredible  Copa- 
cabana  beach,  Santos,  Montevi- 
deo, on  the  way.  These  cruises 
take  38  days  and  cost  $395  Tour- 
ist or  -$585  first  class  (June  1st- 
Aug.  14).  Or  you  can  go  down  the 
West  coast  aboard  one  of  the 
Grace  Line's  "Santa"  liners  stop- 
ping at  Bermuda.  Curacao.  Cara- 


cas, through  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  so  on  down  to  Chile. 

You  can  also  cruise  over  South 
America  by  air.  Pan  American 
offers  air  cruises  of  a  week  to  57 
days'  duration.  By  thus  flying 
you  can  spend  a  minimum  of  your 
time  in  travel  and  a  maximum  at  ' 
points  of  interest.  Most  of  these 
cruises  leave  from  and  end  at 
Miami,  and  if  you  want  to  see  a 
great  deal  in  a  limited  amount  of 
time,  certainly  fill  the  bill.  As 
examples  of  the  cost  of  these  I 
cruises,  one  22  day  trip  is  $1309. 
for  one  person  and  $1210.  for 
each  of  two;  the  57  day  "grand 
tour"  is  $1793.  for  one  and  $1546. 
for  each  of  two. 

Or  you  can  go  all  the  way  | 
around  South  America,  down  the 
East  coast  and  up  the  West,  by 
using  American  Republics  Line  to 
Buenos  Aires,  from  there  to  San- 
tiago by  plane,  thence  to  Valpar- 
aiso by  train,  and  home  up  the 
West  coast  via  Grace  Line.  This 
trip  may  also  be  made  in  reverse. 

Not  to  be  missed  on  the  West 
coast  are  Valparaiso,  Chile's  No. 
1  port,  and  fifteen  minutes  away, 
Vina  Del  Mar.  Here,  half  hidden 
by  gorgeously  colored  flowers  are 
the  castles  and  villas  of  Chilean 
mine  owners  and  Argentine  cattle 
kings.  The  center  of  interest  is 
the  imposing  casino,  which  inci- 
dentally, has  about  three  times  as 
many  roulette  tables  as  its  rival 
at  Monte  Carlo.  Not  far  away  is 
a  new  hotel  where  travelers  can 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  our  own 
resort  hotels  at  about  a  third  the 
cost. 

There  is  racing  here  in  season,  | 
polo,  riding,  and  a  long  curving 
beach   along  which   is   strung  a 
series  of  bathing  beaches  much 
like  the  Riviera. 

Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chile, 
is  another  place  to  see.  Here  is 
one  of  the  largest  race  tracks  in 
the  world,  the  Club  Hipico,  set  in 
a  ring  of  snow  capped  mountains. 

Remember  it  is  their  winter 
down  there  now,  or  rather  their 
autumn.  So  if  you  are  a  skier, 
visit  the  slopes  of  the  Andes.  Ex- 
perts have  said  that  these  snow 
fields  are  the  equal  of  any  skiing 
terrain  in  the  world,  and  there 
are  refugios  resembling  Swiss 
chalets  to  take  care  of  you  when 
night  falls. 

Also  on  the  West  coast  are 
Tocopilla,    Chile,    and  Talara, 


ENGLISH 
DINNERWARE 

Finest  patterns  from 
the  foremost  English 
potteries,  including 
Wedgwood  and 
Spode,  are  to  be  seen 
in  Montreal's  Own 
Store  Since  1843. 
Dinners  are  enters 
Canada  duty  free. 
YOUR  dollar  buys 
more  in  Canada  at 
this  time. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Booklet. 

HENRY  MORGAN 

&  CO.,  LIMITED 
PHILLIPS  SQUARE,  MONTREAL 
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RAY  ROCKS 

INN  st.jovitc-p.q. 

. .  where  all  the  delights  of  good 
golf,  swimming,  riding. canosing. 
nshing.  flying.  m.nvle  with  the  un  - 
surpassed  sunshine  and  cool  breez- 
es of  Canada's  Laurentians  .  .  . 
where  your  dollar  buys  10  per 
.  cent  more.  Restricted  Clientele. 

CRAY  ROCKS  INN 

S».  Jo-.*..  P.O.      T»t  St.  Jorit.  17 


They'll  be  able  to  say... 

"We  were  married  at  the  Sherry 
Netherland"  remembering  the  gai- 
ety, and  the  charming  ease  with 
which  every  detail  was  attended 
to!  Our  wealth  of  experience  as- 
sures you  exquisite  catering,  either 
in  your  home,  or  here  at 

SHERRY  NETHERLAND 

5th  Ave.  at  59th  St.  •  Eugene  Voit,  Mgr. 
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This  IHUt  irtfff  t.  hmdHtd  riot,   In  the  majeitic  St.  l.aa'rrncr,  i» 
typical  of  rural  French  Canada 


Peru.  Two  points  which  have  been 
much  in  the  news  these  last  couple 
of  years  heeause  of  the  numbers 
and  M/r  of  the  inarlin  and  sword 
fish  caught  there. 

Hut  you  don't  have  to  no  all 
the  way  to  South  America  for  the 
color  and  flavor  of  Spanish  Auur 
iean  life.  Mexico,  our  sunny,  bril- 
liantly colored  southern  neighbor, 
i>  drawing  more  and  more  \  aca 
tionists  from  our  country  every 
year.  There  arc  so  very  many 
places  and  things  to  see  down 
there:  Mexico  City,  the  floating 
gardens  of  Xochimilco.  the  vast 
ind  ancient  temple  of  (Juctaal- 
eoatl.  timeless  Taxco.  and  Acapul 
co,  where  the  Pacific's  rollers 
break  on  a  beach  as  beautiful  as 
Waikiki.  The  south  seas,  the  Ri- 
viera, the  most  beautiful,  peace- 
ful, colorful  seaside  resort  in  the 
world  has  its  rival  here. 

X  f  or  can  go  to  Mexico  by  train. 

I  plane  (Pan  American),  or  in 
your  own  car.  The  train  fare  from 
Chicago,  to  pick  a  central  point, 
is  $8(5.80  one  way  and  if  you  fly 
it  will  cost  you  (269.68  round 
trip. 

Ordinarily  there  are  few  for- 
malities at  the  border,  and  you 
don't  need  a  passport:  a  tourist 
card  which  you  can  get  from  your 
nearest  Mexican  consul  is  all 
that's  necessary  and  costs  $.81. 
Remember  also  that  each  of  your 
dollars  is  worth  six  South  of  the 
border. 

Honolulu?  Waikiki?  Diamond 
Head?  Do  these  names  mean  as 
much  to  you  as  they  do  to  most 
people?  If  you  have  the  time  for 
a  trip  to  these  enchanted  islands 
this  year  better  start  planning 
when  you  can  go  again,  for  Ha- 
waii will  cast  a  spell  over  you, 
and.  provided  you  don't  settle  in 
the  islands  for  life,  you  will  spend 
the  rest  of  your  days  longing  to 
be  back  there. 

That  first  view  of  Diamond 
Head  at  dawn  with  the  cool  trade 
winds  blowing  .  .  .  the  scent  of 
ginger  flowers,  gardenias,  fresh 
pineapple  .  .  .  the  climate  of  per- 
petual May  .  .  .  surfboards  on  the 
big  Pacific  rollers  .  .  .  roasted 
young  pig  and  poi  eaten  outdoors 
at  a  luau  .  .  .  the  harmonious 
liquid  language  ...  the  supple 
grace  and  lovely  pantomime  of  a 
hula  .  .  .  There  are  so  many  ex- 
periences, all  so  new  and  so  be- 


wilderingly  lovely  that  the  return 
to  the  ship  (if  you  have  strength 
of  character  enough  to  come  hack 
to  your  responsibilities  in  another 
world)   is  almost  heartbreaking. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the 
number  of  vacationists  visiting 
Hawaii  has  almost  doubled  in  the 
past  five  years,  and  that  the  Mat- 
son  Line  is  contemplating  five 
extra  sailings  from  July  through 
September  this  year  to  handle  the 
1941  traffic. 

The  rates  to  Honolulu  on  the 
four  Matson  liners  arc  $85.  cabin 
class  and  plSS<  first  class,  and  the 
trip  out  takes  four  and  one-half 
days.  Also  you  can  bring  your  car 
aboard — motor  trips  through  the 
islands  are  becoming  increasingly 
popular. 

It  will  cost  you  from  about  Q0. 
to  $15.  a  day  while  you  are  in 
Honolulu,  and  there  are  numer- 
ous plane  and  steamer  trips  you 
may  want  to  take  .  .  .  and  remem- 
ber you  have  been  warned— you 
will  be  going  back  some  day. 

Last  but  far  from  least  in  our 
travelogue  of  the  remaining  peace- 
able world,  is  the  good  old  U.  S. 
A.  You  can  have  a  perfectly  fine 
and  quite  varied  trip  without 
leaving  our  borders  and  see  sights 
worth  traveling  around  the  world 
to  see — a  fact  that  many  people 
who  used  to  think  the  known 
world  ended  at  the  Alleghenies 
are  now  discovering. 

How?  Well  how  about  our  Na- 
tional Parks  ?  They  have  fine  ac- 
commodations, excellent  fishing, 
all  sorts  of  games  and  sports  and 
in  general  are  just  the  place  for 
a  family  of  diversified  interests. 
Or  the  dude  ranches.  Or  if  you 
live  inland  why  not  come  to  the 
coast  of  New  England  for  a 
change?  Such  spots  as  Moosehead 
Lake  in  Maine  or  Long  Island  or 
Cape  Cod  to  name  only  a  few  of 
the  many  fine  spots  in  this  local- 
ity offer  cool  sea  breezes,  fishing, 
boating,  swimming,  golf,  tennis, 
or  what  have  you.  You  can  also 
just  relax  and  soak  up  sunshine. 

So,  even  though  you  are  cooped 
up  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
like  a  bird  in  a  gilded  cage  there 
are  places  to  go;  things  to  see  that 
are  the  equal  of  anything  in  the 
world.  All  you  need  is  the  time, 
some  spare  cash,  and  some  imagi- 
nation and  in  1941  you  can  have 
the  finest  trip,  and  best  vacation 
of  vour  life. 


&Vckuiq 
Canada 


AND   KNOWINd   CONDITIONS  .  .  . 

Sl'ANNINC/  the  continent  with 
more  than  500  branches,  which  provide  a  complete  banking  service 
in  every  region  of  the  Dominion,  the  Bank  of  Montreal  offers 
American  business  men  having  dealings  in  Canada  unsurpassed 
facilities  for  their  financial  transactions.  It  also 
provides  valuable  sources  of  business  information. 
5  Inquiries  are  invited. 

Head  Offne, 

Montreal 

BANK  OF  MONTREAL 

Established  1817 

ASSETS  OVER  $9S0,000,000 

NEW  YORK  AGENCY :  64  Wall  Street  CHICAGO  OFFICE :  27  South  LaSalle  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  Bank  of  Montreal  (San  Francisco)  333  California  Street 


A  CONVENIENT  LOCATION  .  .  .  u  N USUALLY  SPACIOUS 
ROOMS  .  .  .  LUXURIOUS  APPOINTMENTS  .  .  .  THOUGHT- 
FUL SERVICE  AND  THAT  PARTICULAR  KINO  OF  COMFORT 
WHICH  IS  FOUND  ONLY  IN  A  MODERN  HOTEL  WITH 
OLD-FASHIONED   TRADITIONS   OF  HOSPITALITY. 


ON    DOMINION  SQUARE 


J    ALDERIC  RAYMOND 

PRESIDENT 


M  0  N  T  R  E  A 


MAY,  19*1 
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Brooks  Collar-  Attached  Shirts  ...  $4  to  $9 

(Young  Men's  Shirts,  $2.75  and  $3) 

Brooks  Neckties  $1.50  to  $4.50 

(India  Madras,  illustrated,  Bows,  $1;  Four-in-hands,  $1.50) 

Brooks  Felt  Hats  $5  to  $20 

Brooks  English  Buckskin  Shoes...  $13  to  $18 


ESTABLISHED  1818 


W  Furnishings,  Bate  ltoe5 


MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 

BOSTON    •    SAN  FRANCISCO    .    LOS  ANGELES 


FINEST  COLLECTIONS 


...  of  English  bone  china  and  earthenware  await  your  inspection  in 
Montreal  and  Toronto,  Buy  in  Canada  at  lower  prices  and  receive 
also  a  premium  of  10%  on  your  U.S.  money. 

Beautifully  illustrated  China  Booklet  "C"  sent  upon  request. 


HENRY  BIRKS  &  SONS  LTD.     BIRKS-ELUS-RYRIE  LTD. 

JEWELLERS  MONTREAL  JEWELLERS  TORONTO 

CANADA  CANADA 


Gift  Problems  Solved! 
NEWI  Full  Sham  Round  Bottom 

MONOGRAMMED  GLASSES 

First  time  at  popular  prices.  A  choice  different 
gift  —  grand  for  personal  use.  Expertly  band 
etched  monogrammed  (2or31etters)  on  kw  heavy 
crystal  clear,  full  sham  round  bottom  glasses. 

6  oz.-f or  Cocktails;  Fruit  Juice  $*\  OE 
11  oz.-for  Highballs;  Table  Use  *  V„er  dor 
14  oz.-f  or  Tall  Drinks;  Iced  Tea  ^postpaid 
Add  15c  per  doz.  west  of  Denver.  8  each  of  above 
sizes  !n  special  assortment  —  $6.60.  Underline 
initial  of  the  last  name.  Safe  free  delivery  ;  satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  72  hour 
service.New  catalogue  on  requeat.ORDERNOWl 


MONOGRAM  GLASS  CO.,  Inc. 
Ifae,  Merchandise  Mart  Chicago 


J^Lpyd 

WALL  PAPER  PRICES  ARE  FAIR 

Insist  on  seeing  them  to  satisfy  yourself 

New  York  •  Boston  -  Chicago  •  Newark 


"THE  MONTH 

IN  THE  SHOPS" 
e 

A  regular  feature 
of 

COUNTRY  LIFE 
e 

Watch  for  it 


OUR  PURPOSE  THIS  MONTH  is  to  give  you  some  suggestions 
to  make  your  packing  problem  easier  for  this  year's  vacation. 
You  will  want  to  keep  a  record  of  this  holiday,  so  get  from 
Scribner's  a  trip  book.  They  come  handsomely  bound  in  leather 
and  fit  in  your  pocket  so  that  nothing  need  be  left  to  your  memory, 
should  it  be  faulty,  until  you  get  back  to  your  base.  From  $1  to 
$2.50.   597  Fifth  Avenue. 


TRAVEL  DELUXE  WITH 

Elizabeth  Arden's  alligator 
grain  calf  case.  Contains 
over  30  necessities,  from 
pins,  through  all  the  beau- 
ty aids,  to  a  sewing  kit. 
Tan,  $125;  black  or  brown, 
$135.  And  the  answer  to  a 
damp  prayer  are  face 
cloths,  already  soaped,  in 
a  waterproof  case.  Never 
again  need  you  feel  like  a 
criminal  with  your  cloth 
wrapped  in  a  hotel  towel. 
$4  a  dozen. 


IF  IT  IS  A  RIDING  vaca- 
tion, you  can't  do  without 
a  boot-jack.  Lewis  &  Con- 
ger, 45  Street  and  Sixth 
Avenue,  has  one  that  folds 
and  fits  in  your  pocket.  Its 
reversability  and  adjusta- 
bility are  based  on  mathe- 
matical formulas.  Made  of 
stainless  duraluminum,  it 
weighs  only  13j/2  oz. ;  con- 
tains no  hinges.  When  tak- 
en apart  one  end  becomes 
hooks.  Complete  in  red 
suede  case,  $5.95. 


WHERE   TO    PUT  THAT 

extra  hat?  Roll  it  up  and 
stick  it  anywhere.  It 
weighs  only  two  ounces,  is 
unlined,  has  low  tapering 
crown.  Three  brim  widths, 
2%,  2l/2  and  2%,  enable 
each  individual  to  be  fitted 
to  his  particular  build. 
Smooth  finish,  welt  edge 
to  keep  shape.  Comes  in 
gray,  brown  and  myrtle. 
John  Cavanagh,  Ltd.,  247 
Park  Ave.  $10. 


CARRY   A  COOLERETTE 

for  eating  on  the  wing.  It's 
a  refrigerator  bag  with 
special  container  for  ice 
cubes  or  dry  ice.  Keeps 
temperature  from  40°  to 
50°  for  12  to  24  hours. 
Heavily  rubberized  to  make 
air  and  waterproof.  You  can 
even  carry  home  your  wet 
towels  and  bathing  suits. 
Comes  in  royal  blue  or 
khaki,  20"  x  14"  x  6", 
weighs  only  2  lbs.  Aber- 
crombie  &  Fitch,  45  St. 
and  Madison  Ave.  $6. 
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SULKA  HAS  AN  IXCILLINT  SELECTION  ,,|  |mi  twllll  foi 
tli  it  always  ncccssar\  lounging  robe,  in  limit  i n ^  and  i •  ■  > 1 1  prints, 
polka  dots,  plain  or  printed  blues  ami  uncus,  for  tin  must  exacting 
taste.  I'nlincd,  tin  \  pack  easily,  iftti.l  ami  #8.".  In  hrnrli  robes 
thn  have  a  heavy  printed  limn  crash  t'nr  .+  |.">.  And  fur  $13.50 
\ou  m  i\  liixr  bathing  slmrts  to  match  that  will  make  you  the 
envv  of  tin-  net  in.    tit!  I   Til  th  Avenue. 


BOTH  THE  MOVEMENTS 

ami  stainless  steel  case  of 
the  Mn vail ()  watch  are 
tlciwn  from  Switzerland  to 
Lisbon,  thenee  by  clipper 
to  America.  You  will  want 
to  forget  about  time  on 
your  vacation,  but  when 
the  day  of  reckoning  comes 
this  seasoned  traveler 
will  give  a  direct  reading 
of  the  month,  date,  day, 
hour,  minute,  second.  15 
jewels,  waterproof,  un- 


breakable crystal.  $!5 


LADIES,     THE  RIDING 

shirt  question  is  answered. 
Meurisse  has  the  solution 
in  an  ecru  cotton  mesh 
called  the  Dell  model,  with 
elbow  length  sleeves  and 
convertible  collar.  Sizes, 
32,  84,  36  and  38.  Won't 
crush  in  your  bag  or  on 
your  back.  $6.00.  He  also 
has  collar  attached  shirts, 
medium  size,  in  a  variety 
of  Tattcrsall  cheeks,  four- 
in-hand  ties  to  match.  8  S. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


A    BOTTLE    CASE  WILL 

save  many  a  problem.  This 
one  is  done  in  hunter  red 
saddle  leather,  on  light 
weight  foundation,  hand 
stitched,  washable  lining, 
good  English  locks,  of 
which  Arthur  Gilmore,  16 
E.  52  St.,  still  has  a  sup- 
ply. Size  14",  one  side 
holds  large  bottles,  the  rest 
jars  and  toilet  requisites. 
$40.  Available  in  other 
sizes  and  colors. 


YOU     CAN'T    FISH  IN 

comfort  without  a  Lee 
Wulff  wading  vest.  It's 
complete  with  pockets, 
large  rear  one,  2  inside,  2 
bellows,  2  small  ones  at 
side,  all  zipped.  4  breast 
pockets  with  fly  boxes,  one 
for  scissors;  sheepskin 
pad,  loop  and  tab  to  hold 
rod,  loop  and  ring  in  back 
for  net.  17"  long,  tan, 
weighs  12  oz.  Small,  me- 
dium, large.  Oldin-Dennis, 
515  Madison  Ave.  $9.75. 

Constance  Hayes 


They  si  ill  sing 
as  they  weave! 

The  unconquerable  spirit 
of  British  men  and  women 
lifts  them  above  fear  of  dan- 
ger. A  recent  letter  Raid: 
"They  still  sing  in  the  mills 
as  they  weave". 

So  our  purchases  and  their 
deliveries  continue  in  an  un- 
broken stream  as  they  have 
for  generations. 

Thus,  along  with  "the  best 
of  America's  woolens",  we 
offer  you  "the  best  of  British 
woolens"  in  Rogers  Feet  suits. 

Ready  for  VM0fim  or  tailored 
"to  your  ort/rr"  in  your  lixe, 
subject  to  any  changei  to  meet 
your  fieriona/  rer/uirrmenti. 

(JtoaersJA 


NKW  YORK — BOSTON 


Rogers  Peet  Clothes  are  featured  frbmr,(Jg(jQ  LIBRARY 
coast  to  coast  by  quality  stores 


<T>WT>  (T *y*rTi)  (T%»tnn)  6  fX*77)  (TVW^Ti  <TV»<**7)  (TV»^ 
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Wax  tapers  in  its  graceful  sconces  lit  some  English 
drawing  room  as  the  talk  hummed  about  Napoleon. 
This  finest  of  Regency  mirrors,  in  gilt  with  original 
sconces  and  prisms,  is  a  new  addition  to  Sloane  s 
collection  of  English  antiques.  Circa  1810. 

W&  J  SLOAXE 

Fifth  Avenue  at  47th  •  New  York 

WASHINGTON  •  SAN  FRANC  I  SCO  •  BEVERLY  HILLS 

<L*W)**J)  CL>»^S>  <t^X/^J)  (L^r^>  CL^>4^vO  Ci^>«^5 


GUNS  &  GAME 


SPRINGTIME 
AT  THE  HOMESTEAD 

VIRGINIA  HOT  SPRINGS 


Waiters'  Annual  Tray  Race  to  be  held  May  8 


(~~  f\l  TJ  3  Courses,  including 
vjTv/i-<x       (foe  famous  Cascades 

TPWW/t  En-tout-cas  and 
J-       ±y  ±y  L  *j         ciay  co,irts 

tKlLJllyKJ   Mountain  Trails 


Address  inquiries  to  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  or  its  New  York  office 
in  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  ELdorado  5-3000.  Pullmans  direct  to  The  Homestead 
leave  Pennsylvania  Station  at  6:30  p.  m.,  arriving  8  a.  m.  .  .  .  Ingalls  Field  is 
The  Homestead's  private  airport. 


MAKER  OF  FINE  HATS  FOR 


OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS 


*KNOX 


KNOX  tL  HATTER 

452  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  MADISON  AVENUE  AT  45TH  •  BROADWAY  AT  CORTLANDT 

•Trade  Mark 


WHITAKER 

Qftaivdmp  9P  Geneva/' S/a/J&wl- 
666  FIFTH  AVENUE,  N.Y. 


Polo,  Riding  and  Hunt  Clothes 
Esteemed  by  Prominent  Sportsmen 


IRON  RATIONS:  FISHING  FOR  BULLPOUT 
KIDS  IN  THE  DARK 


The  interdictions  of  war  make 
it  a  bit  difficult  for  some  of  us 
to  assemble  the  materials  for  a 
banquet  in  the  Roman  style,  but 
history  has  a  way  of  producing 
an  emergency  and  then  producing 
the  man  to  handle  it.  One  genera- 
tion of  early  New  Englanders  is 
reported  to  have  brought  their 
families  through  a  time  of  scanty 
rations  on  a  diet  of  fried  bass- 
wood  leaves;  others  have  lived 
well  on  the  flesh  of  snakes  and 
skunks.  A  friend  brought  this  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  that  came  to 
his  desk  and  I  offer  it  for  the 
benefit  of  Crosby  Gaige  and  the 
hungry  souls  who  are  so  incau- 
tious as  to  read  "Cellar  and 
Pantry:" 

"Another  thing  I  used  to  think 
wild  waterfowl  were  made  to 
shoot  and  eat  but  can  get  just  as 
good  eaten  out  of  10  cents  worth 
of  Hawg  Liver  as  any  wild  duck 
I  ever  et  provided  of  course  its 
cooked  right  and  furthermore  I 
know  how  to  cook  Hawg  Liver  or 
Lam  Liver  so  its  just  as  good  as 
Calves  Liver. 

"If  any  of  you  folks  down  in 
Wash,  want  the  receipt  let  me 
know." 

I  do  not  recall  that  I  have  ever 
read  in  "Cellar  and  Pantry"  any 
description  of  the  things  that  a 
capable  chef  can  devise  with  ten 
cents  worth  of  Hawg  Liver. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world,  on 
these  first  nights  of  a  new  spring, 
sleepless  men  are  plotting  death 
and  destruction  now  that  warm 
weather  has  come  and  armies  can 
be  moved.  They  think  of  the  sea- 
son in  terms  of  opportunities  it 
may  afford  for  suppression,  sub- 
jugation, starvation  and  the  com- 
plete disruption  of  all  the  ties  of 
family,  friendship,  honor  and  de- 
cency. Greedy  for  the  resources 
of  their  neighbors,  and  pointing 
to  their  own  destitution — the  con- 
sequence of  previous  outlawries 
— as  a  just  excuse  for  conquest, 
they  continue  to  wage  wars  that 
must  inevitably  exhaust  their  re- 
maining resources  as  well  as  those 
they  covet. 

In  our  own  land,  thank  God, 
there  is  still  time  and  occasion  for 
the  heralds  of  spring  to  deliver 
her  eternal  message  to  human  be- 
ings who  love  the  earth  and  are 
able  to  understand  the  marvellous 
significance  of  what  is  taking 
place  out  of  doors.  When  such  a 
man  is  awakened  in  the  dead  of 
night  by  the  rising  song  of  the 
brooks  coming  down  from  the 
warming  hills  to  join  in  the  liquid 
symphony  of  the  countryside, 
there  is  likely  to  be  no  malice  in 


his  thoughts.  He,  too,  may  plan 
his  conquests  but  they  include 
nothing  more  terrible  than  the  re- 
flection that  the  thawing  earth 
will  now  permit  him  to  dig  the 
parsnips  and  some  green-tufted 
roots  of  horseradish,  the  latter  to 
impart  a  savage  zest  to  the  monot- 
ony of  winter  rations. 

Old  Bill  Jones  was  an  aged  but 
agile  veteran  of  the  Civil  War. 
By  trade  he  was  a  carpenter  and 
the  quality  Si  his  craftsmanship 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
when  he  had  repaired  a  roof  or 
built  a  new  barn  for  a  neighbor 
and  stood  back  to  inspect  the 
work,  it  was  customary  for  him 
to  heave  a  little  sigh  of  resigna- 
tion and  remark  gently  that  "she 
sartainly  is  just  a  little  shy  here 
an'  there,  but  I  guess  she'll  hold." 

His  mother,  he  told  me,  had 
been  a  great  hand  for  greens. 

"By  Judast  Priest,  we  et  all 
kinds  o'  greens.  Caowslip,  thistle, 
dand'lions  an'  I  dunno  haow 
many  more.  She  biled  a  mess  o' 
pertater  tops  one  time  an*  it  like 
to  ha'  killed  us  all.  Yes,  sir,  folks 
claimed  the  pertater  tops  wuz  £ 
pizen,  but  I  always  b'lieved  'twuz 
the  Paris  green  on  'em  'at  made 
us  sick." 

BULLPOUT  TIME 

Some  time  must  elapse  before 
the  snow  water  is  out  of  the  trout 
streams,  but  there  are  other  fishes 
to  be  had  and  one  of  these,  the 
bullpout,  is  thought  by  many  to 
possess  such  superior  qualities  of 
flavor  and  firmness  as  to  warrant 
the  precedence  as  a  table  delicacy 
that  nature  has  already  given  him 
on  the  angler's  calendar.  The 
catching  of  the  bullpout  is  by  no 
means  an  inferior  sport.  At  this 
season  the  fish  feeds  at  night. 
Soon  after  twilight  the  anglers 
begin  to  arrive  at  the  old  bridge 
on  the  bank  of  the  mill-pond  with 
their  long  cane  poles  and  bait 
cans.  A  fire  is  built  to  furnish 
uncertain  illumination  to  the 
undertaking  and  also  to  reduce 
the  chill  that  comes  as  the  dark- 
ness deepens. 

There  is  low  talk  and  laughter 
punctuated  now  and  then  by  a 
brief  splash  and  thud  as  a  fish  is 
catapulted  ashore.  The  company 
experiences  that  sense  of  freedom 
and  buoyancy  that  comes  with  the 
approach  of  warm  weather.  If  we 
examine  a  fish  in  the  light  of  the 
fire  we  shall  find  that  in  his  out- 
ward, visible  characteristics  Mr. 
Bullpout  bears  a  striking  and 
ludicrous  resemblance  to  one  of 
our  current  dictators.  There  is  the 
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same  look  of  brutish  stupidity, — 
tli.  >  inn  wiilo  mouth  from  which 
issue  discordant  grunting  sounds 
of  protest  as  eloquent,  nt  least,  is 
those  that  shake  tin-  multitudes 
beneath  thr  hali'ony  of  the  palace. 
Hut  thrri'  thr  resemblance  ceases, 
for  this  .nmnll  frllow  is  a  great 
miiulrr  of  his  own  atTairs,  ami  lit- 
is ilso  good  to  rat.  Hchiml  his 
l>ro\»l<  ss,  hehorncd  ami  ugly  head, 
ami  beneath  his  dark,  tough  skin 
arc  a  few  ounces  of  succulent 
Mesh  tit  for  the  palate  of  a  gour- 
met. 

One  warm  May  night  many 
\ears  ago  two  hoys  perched  on 
the  haltered  planking  of  an  old 
bridge  that  spanned  the  channel 
of  a  marshy  pond.  They  were 
tisliing  for  bid  I  pout,  and  so  suc- 
cessfully that  they  took  no  note 
of  the  passage  of  time.  The  near 
est  habitation  was  their  own  home, 
sonic  two  miles  distant  by  tin- 
dim  tortuous  old  wood  road.  The 
dark  water  swirled  under  the 
planking;  moths  fluttered  against 
the  globe  of  the  old  lantern,  and 
o\cr  the  black  mysterious  marsh 
the  frog  chorus  rose  to  deafening 
Volume,  Suddenly  it  ceased,  and 
an  uneasy  silence  ensued. 

One  of  the  youngsters  peered 
into  the  darkness.  At  the  age  of 
ten  a  country  lad  is  aware  of 
subtle  moods  of  Nature  that  es- 
cape his  elders,  and  it  seemed  to 
one  small  fisherman  that  the  si- 


lence ol  the  1 1 .1",  marked  a  sud 
defl  change  in  the  character  of  the 
night  and  the  surroundings.  Some 
Ilium  in  the  darkness  had  become 
alien,  unfriendly,  and  resentful  of 
human  intrusion.  The  boy  shivered 
and  Mas  about  to  speak  when  u 
sin  frog  hack  in  a  hidden  cove 
began  a  singularly  disquieting 
conversation.  Obviously  it  con- 
cerned the  two  youngsters  on  the 
bridge.  Hit  high  pitched  voice 
was  eager  and  malicious.  Kvery 
word  was  plain  to  understand. 

"Can-yon  see-'em r 

She  was  answered  in  startling 
fashion  by  a  deep,  disembodied 
voice  not  twenty  paces  away. 

"Um -hum." 

I  ■'nun  the  muddy  point  across 
the  marsh  where  a  dead  pine 
raised  its  gray  arms  came  another 
inquiry. 

"How  many?  How  many?  How 
many  ?" 

"Just  two — just  two."  was  the 
reply  from  close  at  hand. 

There  wns  nothing  further  for 
several  seconds,  and  then  the  chief 
frog  issued  instructions. 

"Get  ready!  Get  ready!  Gel 
ready !" 

The  boys  exchanged  seared 
glances. 

"It — it's  gittin'  late,  Henry. 
Gug-gug-guess  we  oughter  be 
goin'." 

Panic  nearly  had  her  cold  fin- 
gers at  (Continued  on  page  60) 
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ACE  FENCE 
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Keep  your  dogs  within  bounds.  Keep  other  dogs 
off  your  property.  Sofeguord  your  children  and 
keep  trespassers  off  your  lawns  and  out  of 
your  gardens — with  a  Page  Chain  Link  Fence. 


ITS  STRENGTH  IS  IN  ITS  SHAPE 

*  Pound  for  pound  of  weight,  Page  Winged  Channel  Posts  are  strongest 
and  render  longest  service.  Specially  developed  for  use  with  chain  link 
fence,  they  are  shaped  to  give  them  greater  resistance  to  pull  and  strain. 
Only  Page  distributors  can  supply  them.  •  Only  Page  provides  localized 
engineering  and  erecting  service  nationally.  Page  Fence  is  distributed  by  102 
responsible  firms  which  own  and  operate  their  own  plants  — local  business 
men,  technically  trained  and  long  experienced.  •  Write  for  "Fence  Facts" 
and  name  of  nearest  distributor,  to  PAGE  FENCE  ASSOCIATION,  Monessen,  Pa., 
or  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 

A  PRODUCT  OF  PAGE  STEEL  &  WIRE  DIVISION— AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE  COMPANY,  INC. 


English  Type— Rail  and  Hurdle  Fence 

LARGE  STOCK— PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 


Write  for  catalogue 


TOLEDO.  OHIO 


STEARNS  Lawn  Mowers 


Outstanding  NEW  Models 
Wheel-Drive  and  Roll-Drive 

No  matter  which  Stearns  Power  Lawn  Mower 
model  you  select,  you  can  be  sure  that  it  is  an 
exceptional  value — as  outstanding  in  its 
quality  and  operating  economy  as  in  price. 
All    models   are    free    from  tricky 
mechanism  —  easy  to  start  and 
operate. 

Stearns  Power  Lawn  Mowers  are  designed  to 
give  long,  dependable  service  at  lowest  cost. 
They  range  from  18  inch  to  27  inch  cut. 
All  are  rubber  tired  and  equipped  with  Briggs 
&  Stratton  four-cycle  engines. 

Ask  Your  Hardware  Dealer  or  Write  Us  for  Complete  Catalog  No.  65 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.         estab  1864  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


GARDEN 


him 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  UNEVEN  CROUND  IN 
LAYING  OUT  A  CHARMING  GARDEN 


A cockney  gardener  once  said 
to  me:  "  'ow  in  'eaven's 
name  can  hanything  be  done  to 
make  a  garden  with  a  piece  of 
ground  so  'umpty  dumpty  like?" 

"But  that  is  its  great  advan- 
tage," I  murmured. 

I  have  often  remarked  in  my 
articles,  that  there  is  nothing  that 
can  be  used  to  better  advantage 
than  a  gentle  hillside  or  an  un- 
even piece  of  ground;  a  dash  of 
'"umpty  dumpty"  so»  to  speak. 

The  garden  in  this  issue  is  a 
shining  example  of  this  oppor- 
tunity. It  was  planned  some 
years  ago  by  a  well-known  land- 
scape architect.  The  differences 
in  grade,  the  proportions,  the  use 
of  steps  and  walls,  and  the  in- 
timacy between  the  house  and 
garden,  have  all  been  charmingly 
worked  out. 

If  you  look  at  the  plan  and 
photographs,  you  will  notice  that 
the  upper  garden  is  practically  a 
part  of  the  terrace  and  house, 
and  has  to  be  treated  as  an  out- 
door room.  The  lower  garden  is 
divided  from  the  upper  by  a  brick 
retaining  wall  a  little  over  two 
feet  high.  The  steps  are  half- 
circular  with  a  small  well  in  the 
center,  where  a  jet  of  water 
splashes  pleasantly. 

The  center  beds  of  the  lower 
garden  are  devoted  to  roses,  and 
a  perennial  border  surrounds  the 
outer  edge.  A  low  brick  wall 
runs  the  length  of  one  side  of 
both  gardens;  the  other  side  is 
bordered  by  a  clipped  hemlock 
hedge.  At  the  end  of  the  lower 
garden,  facing  the  house,  the  wall 
pulls  itself  up  from  about  three 


feet  to  nearly  six  feet  in  height 
with  a  curved  niche  in  it  for  a 
bench.  I  doubt  if  anything  is 
more  satisfactory  than  a  mellow 
brick  wall,  both  to  show  off  plant- 
ing and  to  give  seclusion  and  out- 
line to  a  garden.  It  is  probably 
the  best  of  all  backgrounds. 

On  the  left  of  these  two  gar- 
dens (looking  from  the  terrace) 
is  a  charmingly  shaped  lawn  sur- 
rounded by,  a  deep  border  of 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  with  a 
ground  foundation  of  pachy- 
sandra.  (Originally,  these  bor- 
ders were  also  planted  in  flowers, 
but  as  the  trees  developed  and 
cast  more  and  more  shade,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  use  an  even 
green  ground  cover,  instead  of 
flowers.)  Fine  "bumpy"  box- 
wood bushes  stand  sentinel  by  the 
foot  of  the  house  steps,  and  at 
the  gateways  through  the  walls. 

The  entire  garden  is  happy  in 
its  surroundings.  On  the  West 
side  is  a  wood,  with  some  very 
handsome  oaks  spreading  their 
old  branches  about  in  an  impos- 
ing manner.  Towards  the  South, 
there  is  a  charming  view  of 
meadows  and  distant  woods,  with 
a  few  dogwoods  near  the  wall; 
and  on  the  East,  a  piece  of  wood- 
land practically  all  dogwoods.  It 
is  a  very  ostentatious  show  when 
all  these  trees  are  in  full  bloom, 
I  can  assure  you. 

Before  I  go  into  detail  con- 
cerning the  planting  of  this  place, 
I  wish  to  reiterate  the  'umpty 
dumpty  moral  or  axiom.  The  rea- 
son this  garden  radiates  a  very 
real  charm  is  because  all  three 


E.  HEWITT 


The  lower  garden  is  divided  from  the  upper  by  a  low  brick  wall; 
there  are  steps  leading  doxvn  with  a  small  well  in  the  center 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


*BY  DOROTHY  NICHOLAS 


-u. I.  ii.  nn  mi  dilTcri  nt  Irvrli, 
which  mh  ins  t lit-  .ultl«»l  charm  of 
■IHM]  waIN  of  diiTcrcnt  lit-i^lits . 
MM  a  view  looking  down  from  OM 
gurtlcn  to  another. 

In  landscaping  your  own  |>ro|> 
rrtv.  no  matter  how  large  or  small 
your  place  may   he,  never  over 
look  the  slightest  chance  of  inak 
ing  \oiir   garden   or  gardens  on 
varying  levels.  Often  a  difference 
of  only  two  feet  will  ui\c  you  the 
opportunity   of   doing  something 
with    that    extra    "umph"  that 
makes  all  the  difference  hetween 
just  a  garden  and  an  extra  special 
garden  of  rare  attraction. 

•v  tow  for  the  planting,  and 
1A|  there  is  n  point  ahout  the 
planting  of  the  upper  garden  that 
hears  thoughtful  consideration.  If 
you  sit  on  a  terrace  anil  look  right 
into  and  over  n  garden,  and  then 
on  to  some  focal  point  beyond, 
such  as  another  garden,  or  a  view, 
you  must  have  the  planting  in  the 
foreground  restful,  ami  the  flow- 
ers low  and  uniform  in  height. 
Different  kinds  of  flowers,  of 
different  heights  and  colors,  bob- 
bing  eternally  in  front  of  your 
eyes  detract  from  the  rest  fulness 
of  the  garden  scheme  as  a  whole. 

The  photograph  of  the  upper 
garden  was  taken  before  the 
change  was  made  in  the  planting 
of  the  two  center  beds.  They 
formerly  followed  the  same  gen- 
eral scheme  as  the  side  borders, 
that  is:  early  bulbs  followed  by 
old-fashioned  flowers,  such  as 
iris,  poppies,  phlox,  etc.  All  went 
fairly  well  in  the  early  spring, 
but  as  summer  progressed  it  was 
impractical,  not  to  say  impos- 
sible, to  keep  such  plants  uni- 
form and  ship-shape.  The  phlox 
grew  too  high,  the  iris  leaves 
turned  slightly  brown,  the  pop- 
pies and  lilies  disappeared,  and 
in  spite  of  annuals  which  gave 


some  late  color,  the  effect  was  not 
phasing  nor  restful. 

The  present  planting  scheme 
has  been  used  for  the  past  two 
seasons,  mid  has  proved  11  com 
pletely  satisfactory  solution.  The 
side  borders  have  a  mixture  of 
good  old  standby  perennials  and 
annuals*,  and  the  two  large  center 
beds  are  planted  as  follows.  For 
early  spring,  there  is  a  planting 
near  the  paths  of  the  forget-me- 
not  (  Anchusa  mjfOlotidi  flora), 
pansies,  little  Knglish  daisies, 
grape  hyacinths,  and  pale  pink 
and  white  large  hyacinths.  In 
the  center  is  a  thick  planting  of 
phlox  divaricala,  and  tulips  : 
(  lara  Butt  |  pink  i .  Anton  Mauve 
(lavender),  and  Moonlight  (pah- 
yellow).  This  pastel  coloring 
tones  in  charmingly  with  the 
flowering  fruit  trees  and  the  pale 
pink  azalea  ra.ieyi. 

After  this  spring  bloom  is  fin- 
ished, the  tulips,  pansies,  and 
Anchusa  myosotidifiora  are  re- 
moved, and  another  thick  plant- 
ing is  substituted  this  time  of  an- 
nuals. Greenhouse  annuals,  which 
having  been  started  from  slips 
taken  from  low-growing  varieties, 
can  be  trusted  to  remain  even 
and  compact  in  growth.  In  the 
corners  of  the  beds  are  pale 
yellow  lantanna;  and  the  centers 
of  the  beds  arc  filled  with  helio- 
trope, the  Royal  Fragrance  type. 
This  variety,  or  one  like  it,  should 
be  used,  as  it  has  the  dark  purple 
coloring  and  large  headed  flow- 
ers. The  old-fashioned  pale 
heliotrope  would  not  be  effective. 

If  your  imagination  is  in  good 
working  trim,  you  can  readily 
"see"  what  this  planting  achieves. 
It  means  that  the  entire  center 
of  the  garden,  the  part  you  look 
over,  remains  compact  and  uni- 

*A  blue  print  may  be  obtained 
from  Country  Life,  1270  Sixth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  Citv. 


Move  in  before  the  trees  are  a  bloom 


•  Yes,  before  the  early  birds  get  settled  in  their  homes, 
you  can  move  into  a  Hodgson  House  like  the  above.  Two 
weeks  to  erect  it  (three  for  good  measure)  should  be 
enough  .  .  .  for  the  Hodgson  system  of  prefabrication 
makes  it  incomparably  easy. 

Hodgson  Houses  are  shipped  to  you  in  completely  fin- 
ished sections — all  ready  to  be  bolted  together,  with  doors 
and  windows  already  hung.  No  tedious  delays;  no  need 
to  hesitate  because  of  carpenter  shortage  .  .  .  you  can 
use  local  labor  (under  Hodgson  supervision,  if  deaired). 

Staunchly  constructed  for  weather-tight  security,  well 
insulated  for  warmth  and  comfort,  carefully  finished  and 
painted  for  beauty — Hodgson  Houses  have  no  superior 
in  their  field.  Choose  from  many  plans.  Small  designs 
easily  and  quickly  enlarged  by  adding  sections  at  any 
time.    Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  H-31. 


E.    F.    HODGSON  CO. 

730  Fifth  Ave.,  at  57th.  New  York  ;  I  I  OS  Commonwealth  Ave. 


Bo, ton 


•  VISIT  THE  HODGSON  INDOOR  EXHIBITS 
in  New  York  and  Boston.  In  addition  to  a  completely 
furnished  1-room  house,  there  are  camp  cottages,  green- 
houses, play  and  garden  houses,  garages,  kennels. 

HODGSON  HOUSES 


it  o  t.\  it  r  s  i:  Y  the 

POWER   LA  WIN  MOWERS 


OFFERING    AN    "ALL  TIME 
HIGH"    FOR  EFFICIENCY 
AND   LOW    COST  IN 

developing  and  maintain- 
ing lawns,  Whirlwinds 
were  the  FIRST  and  are 
today  the  outstanding 
Rotary  Scythe  Power  Lawn 
Mowers. 

WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 

Leorn  how  Whirlwind's  application  of 
suction  to  the  rotary  scythe  eliminates 
hand  trimming,  stunts  weed  growth, 
and  stimulates  grass.  In  rough  areas 
or  on  fine  lawns.  Whirlwinds  do  a 
more   thorough   job    at   lower  cost. 

*  A  DEMONSTRATION  0\    )  (H  K  OWN  GROUNDS  FOR   THE  ASKING  ★ 


WHIRLWIND  LAWN 

732  W.  VIRGINIA  STREET  • 


MOWER  CORP. 

•  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


I  nci  m-ator 


RESIDENCE 
ELEVATORS 


THE    MODERN    MAGIC  CARPET 

The  INCLIN-ATOR  and  the  "Elevette"  are  the  magic  carpets  of  this  age.  No 
need  to  dread  the  climb  to  the  upper  floors ;  install  one  of  our  residence  elevators 
and  this  modern  "Magic  Carpet"  will  take  you  from  floor  to  floor  with  ease.  No 
over-exertion  from  tiresome  stair-climbing;  these  home  lifts  do  away  with  all  that. 


INCLIN-ATOR 

can  be  used  on  any  straight 
stairway  without  interfering  with 
the  customary  use  of  stairs.  Fin- 
ished to  harmonize  with  the 
woodwork. 


"Elevette" 

Installed  in  stairwell,  hall,  closet, 
or  corner  of  any  room.  No  over- 
head machinery;  with  or  without 
shaft  enclosure.  Cars  any  shape 
or  size  up  to  wheelchair  capacity. 


Either  the  INCLIN-ATOR  or  the  "Elevette"  can  be  installed  quickly  in  existing 
residences  without  inconvenience  to  your  family.  In  new  homes  the  installation 
is  extremely  simple. 

Descriptive  booklet  giving  full  information  and 
name  of  nearest  representative  mailed  on  request. 

INCLINATOR  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

297  SOUTH  CAMERON  STREET  HARRISBURC.  PEN N A. ,  U.S.A. 

Originators  and  Manufacturers  of  Simplified  I'&ssenger  Lifts  for  the  Home. 
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CAMPBELL  WATER  WHEELS 
IMiil;i<!«>l|>hi;i.  Pa. 


Y, 


on  nlio  are 
about  to  BUY 

a  COUNTRY  ESTATE, 
FARM,    or  RANCH 

Before  you  buy,  have  a  competent 
hydraulic  engineer  pass  on  the  value 
of  Its  Water  Supply  and  Water 
Power. 

This  may  reveal  that  the  springs  and 
stream*  are  worth  far  more  than 
suspected.  It  may  also  point  out 
how  their  expertly-guided  develop- 
ment will  enable  you  to  effect  large 
savings  by  having  an  adequate  de- 
pendable water  supply  and  your  own 
electric  light  and  power. 
Many  dollars  are  wasted  on  unsuc- 
cessful, inadequate  water  supply  that 
could  have  been  saved  by  proper 
planning  in  advance. 

Iai  us  help  you.  The  services  of  our 
experienced  hydraulic  engineers  are 
available  at  very  reasonable  rates. 
They  go  anywhere— Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia. Write  us  today  asking  us 
for  our  catalog,  requesting  any  In- 
formation, or  telling  us  of  your 
problem.  If  immediate  action  is  de- 
sired, better  telephone. 


Campbell 
water  wheel  co. 

Water  Wheels.  Dams.  Hydro-Elec- 
tric   Plants.     Water   Supply  Systems. 

Lafayette  Blclg.       Phila.,  Pa. 

TELEPHONE    —    LOMBARD  1594 


Mowiand  Trims  Lawns 

in  One  Simple, 
Easy  Operation 


Save  Time 
Labor  with  a 

MONTAMOWERj 

Tired  backs  and  aching  arms  just  don't 
happen  to  users  of  MontaMower.  All 
the  drudgery  and  noise  of  lawn  mowing  is  done 
away  with.  No  dead  weight  to  push  and  pull.  In- 
stead, just  7  pounds  of  live  mechanism  that  first 
gathers,  then  cuts  the  grass  closely,  smoothly,  and 
to  the  correct  height;  no  matting;  no  streaking;  no 
clatter;  no  rattles.  Cuts  a  16"  swath  through  long 
grass,  dandelions,  spike  grass  and  weeds.  Cuts  right 
up  to  walls,  fences,  trees  or  posts;  leaves  no  fringes 
to  be  trimmed  by  hand.  Cutters  are  self-sharpening. 
Built  to  last  many  years.  Many  thousands  in  use. 
Sold  direct  from  factory.  Costs  little.  Write  at 
once  for  guarantee  information  and  literature. 

MONTAMOWER   DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

348  HOUSEMAN  BLDQ.      GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 


REMARKABLE  NEW 


POWER  MOWER 

MOWS  AND  TRIMS 


$ 


98°i 


Nine  Other 
Models 

Years  ahead  in  de- 
sign. All  steel,  light 
weight,  yet  extra  sturdy.  Speedily  mows 
open  areas  and  does  perfect  trimming 
around  borders  of  flower  beds  and  shrub- 
bery, and  along  walks  and  drives.  Full 
floating  cutting  reel.  Many  new,  valu- 
able features. 

Other  models  from  19  in.  to  7  ft.  cut- 
ting widths  for  homes,  schools,  ceme- 
teries, parks,  colleges  and  golf  courses. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog.  Ideal 
Power LawnMowerCo.,  419Kalamazoo 
St.,  Lansing,  Michigan. 


IDEAL 


POWER 
MOWERS 


M.    E.  HEWITT 

The  upper  garden  is  really  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  terrace  and 
house  and  has  to  be  treated  as  an  outdoor  room 


form  in  height,  and  the  color 
scheme — dark  purple  and  pale 
yellow — makes  it  quiet  and 
"dark".  Perhaps  you  think  it 
sounds  somber.  It  would  be,  if 
the  side  borders  and  lower  garden 
were  not  full  of  color.   As  it  is, 


the  combination  of  the  quiet  and 
gay,  the  riotous  and  the  uni- 
form, and  above  all  the  charm- 
ing proportions  of  the  different 
elevations,  make  this  garden  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  spot  to 
while  awav  a  summer  afternoon. 


GUNS  AND  CAME 

(Continued  from  page  57 ) 


their  throats,  but  they  fought  the 
hag  off  while  they  hastily  gath- 
ered their  tackle.  One  grabbed 
the  dingy  lantern,  the  other 
seized  the  tin  bucket  full  of 
writhing  bullpouts  and  water  and 
they  set  out  across  the  bridge  and 
along  the  dark  woodroad  with 
more  haste  than  caution,  each  try- 
ing to  conceal  from  the  other  the 
demoralization  that  was  upon  him. 

"Nice — nice — n-night,  ain't  it?" 

The  other  gulped.  "D-dandy  !" 
he  agreed. 

"Kinder  makes  you  think  o' 
panthers,  don't  it?"  said  one, 
bravely,  from  a  notion  he  had  that 
it  would  be  best  to  have  that 
dread  name  out  in  the  open  where 
its  horrific  possibilities  could  be 
examined,  but  he  felt  his  hair  rise 
as  he  pronounced  the  word. 

As  if  in  instant  response  to  the 
summons  a  prolonged  screech  rent 
the  silence.  It  came  from  the 
wooded  hillside  above  the  road, 
and  a  wild  and  fearful  sound  it 
was. 

For  an  instant  the  two  young- 
sters stood  motionless,  locked  in 
a  paralysis  of  terror,  and  then 
they  were  away  at  full  speed.  The 
elder  brother  promptly  caught  his 
toe  on  a  root  and  turned  two  im- 
promptu cartwheels  which 
smashed  the  lantern,  but  delayed 


his  flight  not  at  all.  There  was 
another  squall  from  the  hillside. 

"Guess  he  smells  the  fish !" 
gasped  one  of  the  racers. 

"Durn  him !"  "He  c'n  have  'em 
if  he  wants  'em !"  panted  the 
other,  promptly  abandoning  the 
bucket. 

Five  minutes  later  they  whirled 
into  their  own  door-yard,  yanked 
open  a  door,  and  came  to  a  stop 
in  the  living  room  panting  and 
wild-eyed. 

Their  father  glanced  up  from 
his  paper. 

"What  seems  to  be  the  trouble, 
boys  ?" 

His  voice  sounded  sort  of  fun- 
ny, but  he  listened  quietly  to  their 
tale. 

"Well,  sir,"  he  declared  judic- 
iously when  he  had  heard  the 
story.  "I  guess  it  wasn't  a  panther 
after  all.  I  guess  it  was  just  an 
old  screech  owl.  They  can  make 
an  awful  ruckus  when  they're  a 
mind  to.  Now  if  you  boys  have 
cooled  out  a  little  get  another 
lantern  and  we'll  go  back  and  get 
your  fish." 

Later  that  night,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  drop  asleep,  the 
elder  boy  heard  sounds  of  mirth 
below  stairs,  and  concluded  drows- 
ily that  his  father  must  have  read 
something  funny  in  his  paper. 


TWO  WEEKS — WITH  PAY 

( Continued  from  page  23 ) 


lions.  I  had  my  last  look  at  the 
mighty  Equipoise  on  the  trip  I 
took,  and,  who  knows,  you  might 
be  able  to  tell  your  grandchildren, 
if  you  don't  delay,  that  you  once 
stood  looking  at  Man  o'  War. 
(He's  24,  you  know,  and  can't  last 
forever.) 


The  sight  of  this  country's 
great  galaxy  of  Thoroughbred 
stallions — and,  for  that  matter, 
broodmares  and  foals — is  some- 
thing you'll  just  never  forget.  It 
will  stand  out  in  your  memory 
even  above  Maryland's  apple 
blossoms    and    Kentucky's  blue- 


TO 
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Spring  SPRAYING 
works  wonders 

Spraying  is  the  only  effec- 
tive control  of  a  great 
variety  of  insects  and  dis- 
eases which  destroy,  deform 
and  discolor  foliage  during 
the  growing  season.  But 
for  RESULTS  —  you  must 
know  WHEN,  WHAT  and 
HOW  to  Spray.  Bartlett  has 
spent  years  of  research  and 
thousands  of  dollars  in  per- 
fecting this  branch  of  their 
service  and  maintains  the 
largest  fleet  of  motorized 
power  sprayers  in  the 
country. 

The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co. 

Laboratories  4  Experimental  Grounds 
STAMFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

^\ 

-ft  r 


BARTLETT 

•  TREE   EXPERTS  ♦ 


LBRA0  MOWERS 


they  satisfy  the  most  exacting  owners 
Can  be  had  in  various  sizes,  and  at- 
tachments, both  Wheel  and  Roller 
type.  All  moving  parts  operate  in 
oil  or  grease  to  insure  easy  operation, 
longer  life  and  low  upkeep. 
Write  for  our  new  catalog  before 
selecting. 

MILBRADT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Established  1895 
2404-06  N.   lOlh  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


DECORATIVE  WROUGHT  IRON 


Iron  8i  Wire  Fence,  Hand 
Rails,  Gales,  Porch  Col- 
umns, Window  Guards. 

Illustrated  folder  tent 
upon  request. 

Specify  Requirements. 

CINCINNATI   IRON   FENCE  CO..  INC. 
3311  Spring  Grove  Avenue  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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HORSE 
OWNERS 


Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery* 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  over  400  bargains  In 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery  on 
approval.  Write  today, 
"little  Joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co..  Dept.  X. 
112  W.  North  Ave.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
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grass,  nml  hI'km  the  warming  lion 
pltalit\  nl  tlir  nun  wild  own  tin  sr 
Jnnat    home*   Mllll   Hi  t  III  honestly 
touched  to  ha\c  von  want  to  nee 
tin  in 

Thoroughbreds  arc  not  for  you? 
Nor  St  .imlardhrcds,  nor  Kentucky 

SniMIi-  brcda  ■    Dmft    bow  it 

must  l>.  '  Wi  ll,  thru,  it  's  a  \  i t it 
to  tin-  M  nl, II.  Wi  st.  Take  |  trip 
to  tin*  big  breeding  farms  where 
sonic  ol  our  fin*  st  Hclgians,  I'cr 
chcrons.  Shires  mul  Suffolk*  arc 
ipiartcrcd 

TOTJ  «c  ll,  you're  not  a  horac- 
mail.  Cat  tlr  is  what  you  want' 
It  ran  l><  arranged.  Urn-,  indeed, 
Ji'ii  rr  lucky,  lor  you  can  start 
from  almost  any  section  of  the 
country  and  sec  gnat  lords  of 
dairy  cows  or  heef  cattle  coin 
paratnely  nearby. 

If  you  want  to  go  shooting- 
after  game  that  is  you'll  have  to 
wait  until  fall.  Hut  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  shouldn't  start 
planning  now.  There  are  so  many 
fields  to  choose  from,  ami  the 
anticipation  is  an  important  part 
of  the  lun  an\  way. 

For  big  game  you  will  go  on  a 
wilderness  trip  in  Canada.  Alaska, 
our  own  W  est.  Or  into  your  own 
hack  orchard  and  the  ridges  and 
swamps  beyond  for  the  ubiquitous 
and  ever  -  increasing  white  -  tail 
deer. 

¥T/»kn  tin  storms  and  frost 
»  »  come  to  the  marshes  and 
prairie  lakes  of  Canada  the  clouds 
of  ducks  and  geese  will  rise  into 
the  air  and  start  their  annual 
southward  migration  down  the 
ancestral  fly-ways.  You  can  be 
somew  here  along  the  line,  crouched 
shivering  in  a  blind,  waiting  for 
them. 

Hut  perhaps  you  prefer  quail 
shooting  in  the  piney  woods  and 
farmland  of  the  South,  or  grouse 
on  New  England  hillsides.  Pheas- 
ants in  South  Dakota;  Hungarian 
partridge  on  the  plains  of  Mani- 
toba and  Saskatchewan :  wood- 
cock in  Maine  or  Canada,  or  when 
the  flight  comes  to  your  nearby- 
alder  thicket;  wild  turkeys  com- 
ing from  their  roosts  at  dawn  in 
a  Southern  swamp;  ptarmigan  on 
the  tundra  of  Newfoundland  .  .  . 
all  these  and  many  more  are  yours 
to  choose  from  when  autumn 
comes. 

You  are  a  shotgun  or  rifle  fan 
and  must  take  your  vacation  in 
the  summer?  Well,  you  can  still 
have  fun.  You  can  shoot  Skeet 
or  traps,  practice  with  a  hand- 
trap.  Crows  furnish  good  sport 
at  all  seasons  and  you  will  do 
wildlife  and  farmers  a  favor  by 
destroying  these  pests.  You  can 
try  out  your  new  rifle  on  wood- 
chucks  ;  stalking  these  common 
and  sometimes  destructive  rodents 
is  by  way  of  becoming  a  great 
American  sport. 

You  can  still  travel  too.  If  you 
think  for  a  minute  you  will  realize 
that  a  pretty  large  proportion  of 
the  surface  of  this  old  earth  can 
still  safely  be  traversed  by  peace- 
able sightseers.  This  includes  tra- 
^  vel  by  ship  over  considerable  dis- 


st  im  es;  In  iuuuuii  rahlr  points  on 
two  continents,  ami  to  \ariou*  In- 
lands  in   the    Pacific  and  Carih 
bean.    Or   cruises    in   .such  com 
pletely      land  locked      /mil  nafe 
bodies    of     water    as     the  (ireat 
Lakes,    It  also  includes  air  travel 
over   the   same  area,  and  exeur 
sums   by   car   and    plane   to  tin 
many    fascinating  and  out  nf-thi-- 
»  i\     places    to    which    steel  and 
asphalt  now  lead. 

There  are  delight  l  ul  cruises 
through  the  West  Indies.  Mermuda 
wis  si  ill  tin  n  at  list  n  port  >  ami 
as  delightful  as  ever.  South  Amer- 
ica shouldn't  he  overlooked  by  any 
means.  There  is  more  beautiful 
scenery  and  more  exciting  things 
to  do  than  many  North  Ameri- 
cans realize  ami  (lie  skiing  sea 
son  is  just  starting  on  the  snow 
covered  slopes  of  the  Andes. 

And  Hawaii;  all  that  need  he 
said  about  these  enchanted  islands 
is  that  they  are  just  the  way  you 
think  they  are.  Nor  should  you 
forget  the  wonders  of  old  Mexico, 
or  the  scenic  "inside''  trip  up  the 
\\  ist  coast  to  Alaska. 

You  want  to  sec  America  first? 
An  excellent  idea!  There  are  any 
amount  of  sights  to  sec  without 
leaving  the  United  States.  Every 
good  American  should  see  our 
great  National  Harks,  as  should 
everyone  who  loves  breathtaking 
natural  scenery  as  wondrous  as 
any  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
There  is  a  thrill  for  the  whole 
family  at  any  one  of  them,  and  he 
sure  and  bring  your  camera,  you 
will  want  to  perpetuate  your 
memories  of  some  of  the  truly- 
gorgeous  sights  and  wild  animals 
you  will  sec. 

Hut  then  perhaps  all  this  travel 
and  excitement  doesn't  appeal  to 
you  at  all.  Your  idea  of  the  per- 
fect vacation  is  to  stay  home, 
snooze  under  a  tree,  putter  in  the 
garden,  and  just  relax.  If  this  is 
what  you  have  in  mind  you  will 
find  many  other  countrymen  with 
the  same  idea. 

You  can  keep  happily  busy  and 
improve  each  shining  hour  with- 
out going  out  of  your  own  front 
gate,  and  you  will  go  back  to  the 
office  when  your  time  is  up  feel- 
ing the  better  for  it.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done  at 
home,  and  of  a  man  who  has  a 
goodly  share  of  absorbing  inter- 
ests right  at  hand,  read  about 
Crosby  Gaige's  Watch  Hill  Farm 
on  page  26. 


DO  NOT  READ  NOW 
ANSWER 

to  question  on  page  78 

You  should  be  as  shocked 
as  I  am  that  these  boys  have 
not  taken  a  tight  hold  of 
their  reins  and  kept  their 
horses  clear  of  hounds.  As 
for  their  lounging  and  chat- 
ting when  huntsman  and 
hounds  move  off,  it  proves 
they  will  never  be  real  fox- 
hunters. 


And  in  the  Latin 
simertcdn  vogue  —  the 
music  of  Gut  Mattel  and 
his  "(Jauchoi" 


THE  VIENNESE  ROOF,  opening  May  6th*,  presents 
the  popular  HAL  SAUNDERS  and  his  orchestra. 


Theatre  Dinner— Dinner- 
Supper-  Dancing 

*  Reservations  available 
on  and  after  May  8th 


FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  5JTH  STREET 


TOP 

SUMMER  ADDRESS 


white  mounTmns 

Here  is  one  resort  you'll  find  living  up 
to  its  fine  old  traditions  .  .  .  where  life 
can  be  gay  and  informal,  yet  where  dig- 
nity and  charm  are  to  be  found  as  well. 
The  American  plan  cuisine  is  justly  fa- 
mous. So  is  the  smart  Moon  Room  for  late 
supper  dancing.  Golf  .  .  fishing  .  .  riding 
.  .  swimming  .  .  all  sports  .  .  and  the  crisp, 
balsam-scented  air  of  the  mountains  to 
keep  you  feeling  fit  all  summer  long. 
Write  for  illustrated  folder  and  rate 
information. 


Restricted  Clientele 
• 

Personal  Direction 
R.  Foster  Reynolds 

July  through  September 
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NOTES  AND  COMME 


by  PETER  FISCHER 


The    new    spring   season  lias 
brought    fresh    activity  in 
every  phase  of  horse  interest. 

In  brief,  it  appears  as  though 
there  would  be  a  boom  year  for 
racing,  a  good  year  for  hunt 
meetings,  a  fairly  normal  year  for 
horse  shows,  a  rather  moderate 
year  for  polo,  an  active  year  for 
trotting. 

Racing  was  really  the  first  to 
get  started.  Let  us  start  with  a 
few  words  from  the  experts  on 
the  eastern  season: 

RACINC 

"It  might  be  excessive  to  hum 
'Happy  Days  Are  Here  Again' 
while  bounding  out  to  Bowie  for 
the  opening  of  the  Maryland  rac- 
ing season,  but  it's  safe  to  sug- 
gest guardedly  that  somebody  is 
going  to  be  happy.  Starting  to- 
day, Bowie  will  have  eight  races 
a  day,  instead  of  seven.  This  will 
give  horse  players  an  extra  race 
to  get  even  on,  and  the  track  an 
extra  cut  in  the  mutuel  take. 
Somebody  is  going  to  make  more 
money.  Guess  who?"  (Ryall, 
P.M.) 

"Last  Dollar  Dan.  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Breed  of 
Bettors,  departed  for  Maryland 
yesterday  to  witness  the  opening 
of  the  eastern  racing  season.  He 
reports  that  everything  is  in  the 
groove.  The  opening  day's  card 
was  a  maiden  race,  an  allowance 
event  and  6  claiming  races  left 
over  from  last  year.  All  the 
purses  were  the  same — $1,200. 
Dan  ran  into  a  member  of  that 
declining  group  of  sportsmen  de- 
voted to  the  improvement  of  the 
breed  of  Thoroughbred  Horses. 
This  sportsman  is  opposed  to  the 
new  rule  in  Maryland  that  al- 
lows 8  races  per  day.  He  wouldn't 
talk,  but  he  did  point  out  to  Dan 
that  it  was  also  April  Fools  Dav." 
(Post) 

"Despite  the  unpleasant  weath- 
er, it  was  a  successful  start  for 
the  Southern  Maryland  Agricul- 
tural Association,  which  was  run- 
ning eight  races  for  the  first 
time.  The  pari-mutuel  handle  ran 
to  $372,738,  as  against  $305,349 
at  last  year's  opening.  Even  when 
the  figures  for  the  first  seven 
races  are  compared  with  the  seven 
of  a  year  ago  the  1941  betting 
shows  to  advantage."  (Field, 
Times)  # 

"The  trouble  with  Bowie  open- 
ings is  they  have  so  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  weather,  none  of  it 
good.  Yesterday  chilling  rain  and 
a  little  fog  gave  some  7000  spec- 
tators something  to  grumble  about. 
Despite  that,  betting  was  brisk. 
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$373,738  passing  through  the 
tote.  Next  to  picking  winners,  the 
chief  preoccupation  of  the  crowd 
was  keeping  warm.  Drinking  cof- 
fee out  of  paper  cups  is  an  old 
Bowie  custom,  and  the  cleaners 
swept  up  a  small  wagon  load  of 
containers,  but  there  also  were 
more  empty  whisky  bottles  and 
more  drunks  rattling  around  the 
grandstand  betting-ring  floor  than 
anybody  had  seen  since  last 
Thanksgiving  Day."  (PM) 

HUNT  RACINC 

Recent  events  in  Maryland, 
where  a  sideswipe  (probably  un- 
intentional) has  been  taken  at 
steeplechasing,  makes  it  possible 
that  the  hunt  races  will  in  the  fu- 
ture assume  a  much  more  impor- 
tant place  than  ever  before. 

As  most  followers  of  the  sport 
know,  there  have  been  two  kinds 
of  steeplechasing  in  America. 
One,  an  outgrowth  of  fox  hunt- 
ing and  therefore  mostly  over 
timber  fences,  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  those  country  meetings 
primarily  for  local  horses  held  in 
various  sporting  communities.  The 
other,  sponsored  by  a  few  of  the 
better  racing  associations,  fos- 
tered regular  jumping  races  over 
manicured  brush  fences. 

In  a  sense,  both  appealed  to 
the  same  sort  of  people,  mostly 


those  with  a  love  of  pure  sport 
who  would  rather  win  a  cup  than 
a  dollar.  Conversely,  neither  ap- 
pealed to  the  usual  type  of  $2 
bettor,  the  fellow  who  looks  as 
though  he  had  been  released  from 
Sing  Sing  for  a  day's  "sport." 

Curiously,  there  was  compara- 
tively little  mixing  of  horses ;  that 
is,  most  of  the  horses  seen  at  hunt 
meetings  never  faced  a  starter  at 
Saratoga  and  most  of  the  top 
steeplechasers  at  Delaware 
wouldn't  think  of  going  to  the 
Bridlespur  meeting  jn  St.  Louis. 

Now,  if  steeplechasing  is  to  get 
such  serious  blows  at  the  big 
tracks  that  it  is  likely  to  suffer 
permanent  injury,  as  some  stu- 
dents unfortunately  believe,  then 
the  hunt  meetings  will  come  back 
into  their  own. 

It  becomes  interesting  then  to 
see  how  the  new  season  started. 

Things  began,  quite  normally, 
with  a  concentration  of  horses  in 
training  at  Camden  and  Aiken, 
S.  C.  The  season  opened  with  a 
meeting  halfway  between  South- 
ern Pines  and  Pinehurst,  the  an- 
nual meet  of  the  Sandhills 
Steeplechasing  and  Racing  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  already  been 
reported  in  Country  Life. 

The  following  Saturday  there 
was  a  meeting  at  Aiken,  where 
there  are  more  horses  of  different 
kinds  to  the  square  foot  every 


Stuart  S.  Janney,  Jr.,  celebrated  his  return  to  steeplechasing  with 
stunning  victories  on  his  good  Winton 


winter  than  any  other  place  in  the 
world:  race  horses,  hunters,  'chas- 
ers, polo  ponies,  trotters,  hack- 
neys, and  what  have  you.  Here 
there  were  five  hunt  races,  an 
event  for  cavalry  officers  from 
Fort  Jackson,  with  two  events  for 
Standardbreds  for  good  measure. 

The  big  race  was  the  Imperial 
Cup,  two  miles  over  hurdles,  won 
by  Mrs.  Esther  du  Pont  Weir's 
Himmel.  Another  hurdle  race,  at 
a  mile  and  a  half  went  to  G.  H. 
(Pete)  Bostwick's  Arms  of  War, 
a  three-year-old  colt  by  Quatre 
Bras  2nd  out  of  a  Man  o'  War 
mare.  Two  brush  races  went  to 
R.  V.  N.  Gambrill's  Tioga  and 
Alvin  Untermyer's  Illuminator. 
The  flat  race,  seven  furlongs, 
gave  Louis  E.  Stoddard,  Jr.,  a 
chance  to  repeat  his  Sandhills 
victory  with  Scout  Whistle. 

The  Carolina  Cup  at  Camden 
is  the  most  important  hunt  meet- 
ing of  the  training  season  and  it 
deserves  its  prestige.  This  year  it 
enjoyed  good  weather  and  a  con- 
siderable crowd,  some  of  whom 
came  from  many  miles  distant. 

The  outstanding  event  is  the 
Carolina  Cup  itself,  three  miles 
over  timber,  and  it  was  won  for 
the  third  year  in  succession  by 
Paul  Mellon's  Rokeby  Stable; 
this  time  the  winner  was  Memory 
Land  2nd,  last  year  it  was  Fac- 
tion Fighter,  and  the  year  before 
Drinmore  Lad. 

Brush  races  were  won  by  F. 
Ambrose  Clark's  Castletown  and 
the  late  W.  B.  Ruthrauff's  Clo- 
visse.  Hurdle  races  went  to  Capt. 
Ewart  Johnson's  Congo  Prince  in 
a  surprising  victory  and  to  Pete 
Bostwick  on  Arms  of  War,  run- 
ning in  his  wife's  name.  A  mile 
flat  event  was  won  by  James  Cox 
Brady's  Bold  Stroke. 

As  the  hunt  racers  moved 
northward,  their  first  stop  was 
Richmond,  Va.,  on  April  5.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  field  day  for 
the  veteran  Irish  trainer,  James 
E.  Ryan,  who  has  had  such  a 
strangle  hold  on  hunt  racing  in 
recent  years.  He  saddled  four  of 
the  day's  five  winners:  Paul  Mel- 
lon's Fatal  Interview  and  Rustic 
Romance,  Richard  K.  Mellon's 
St.  Patrick's  Day,  and  his  own 
Hills  of  Eireann. 

The  only  one  able  to  break  the 
Ryan  string  of  victories  at  Rich- 
mond was  Mrs.  Marion  du  Pont 
Scott,  who  knows  a  few  things 
about  steeplechasing  herself.  She 
won  the  Richmond  Plate,  two 
miles  over  brush,  with  Santi  Qua- 
ranti. 

After  Richmond  came  the  crack 
Middleburg  meeting  in  Virginia 
and,  on  the  same  day,  the  infor- 
mal My  Ladv's  Manor  races  in 
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COMPLETE  DISPERSAL  SALE 

Riuc  Prospects,  Sliow  I'rosjiccts,  Hunters 

ENTIRE  STABLE  OF  MRS.  CAR Y  JACKSON 
VIRGINIA  COLD  CUP  DAY,  SATURDAY,  MAY  3,  at  10.30  a.  m. 

on  the 

WARRENTON   HORSE  SHOW  GROUNDS,  WARRENTON,  VA. 


Owui£  to  existing  lomlilions  ami  .111  inircascil  ilcinancl  upon  my  time, 
and  due  to  my  establishment  i>  rowing  to  such  si/cablc  proportions,  I  feel 
it  expedient  at  this  time  to  hold  a  complete  dispersal  sale  of  my  entire 
stable.  These  horses  will  be  sold  without  reserve  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  majority  are  horses  purchased  by  me  as  colts.  They  have  been 
slowly  and  carefully  schooled  as  pleasant  haiks  and  dependable  hunters. 


They  are  horses  that  have  not  changed  hands  and  their  schooling  has 
been  done  thoroughly,  quietly  and  systematically.  I  wish  to  add  that  I 
shall  continue  schooling  and  developing  young  horses  and  will  be 
pleased  to  purchase  horses  1  s-}  . 

on  commission  at  all  times,       fa  VQjuoJL  jAcko/H 


Lot.  No.  2.  Reg.  2-ycar-okl  Chestnut  Gelding.  By 
Hard  Tack — Sunana.  This  is  a  large  rugged  colt  of 
great  quality  Ha<  been  broken  and  mannered  but 
never  tried 

3  INDIVIDUALS  IN  THE  SALE 
GERALD    WEBB,    MIOOLEBURG,   VA.,  WILL 


Lot  No.  IV  Reg.  Chestnut  Gelding,  Middleweight,  4- 
ycars-old,  by  Saxon — Toodleoo.  This  is  a  great 
hunter  and  an  excellent  show  or  race  prospect.  He 
has  the  manners  for  a  young  girl  yet  is  bold  enough 
for  a  Master.  Winner  of  both  the  Green  and  Thor- 
oughbred class  at  Keswick  Hunter  Trials. 

REPRESENT   ANYONE,    UNABLE  TO  ATTEND 


Lot  No.  6.  Reg.  5-year-old  Chestnut  Gelding.  Top 
light-weight,  by  The  Scout — Raynham  Rose.  My  own 
hunter  during  the  past  seison.  Perfect  workman  in  the 
hunting  field.  Has  the  ability  to  hunt  a  very  big 
country.  Goes  beautifully  in  the  show  ring,  and  has 
never  been  out  of  the  ribbons  in  hunter  trials. 

THIS  SALE,  THAT  WISHES   HIM  TO  DO  SO. 


AMERICAN 
RACE  HORSES 
1940 

h>  tftc  <,h  hrated  SALVATOR 
Foreword  by  J.  A.  Estes.    Edited  by  Peter  Vischer 

NOW  rive  years  old,  this  fascinating  annual  of  the  performances  of  the  out- 
standing Thoroughbreds  of  the  year  has  become  the  classic  of  turf  records. 
The  great  contenders  of  the  season  become  personalities  under  the  learned  and 
gifted  pen  of  "Salvator."  Their  outstanding  races  are  described  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  the  reading  as  exciting  as  the  running.  The  comment  is  expert  and 
the  detail  explicit. 

$6 

250  thrilling  text  pages  •  100  pictures 
charts  •  personalities  •  pedigrees 
edition  limited  to  1,500  copies 

The  1940  volume  has  a  brilliant  and  exciting  new  feature:  six  pages  full  of 
pictures  of  the  sires  and  dams  of  the  outstanding  horses  of  the  year.  This 
book  costs  the  purchaser  only  $6.00;  the  pictures  alone  cost  the  publishers 
more  than  $1,000! 

START  YOUR  SET  OF  "AMERICAN  RACE  HORSES"  NOW.  ONLY  A  FEW  OF  THE 
ORIGINAL  VOLUMES  LEFT. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


SAGAMORE  PRESS 
1270   Sixth   Arenue,  !Nev 


York.   N.  V. 


Please  tend  me  the  new  "American  Rare  Horses  1940"  at  the  regular  prite  ot  S6. 
Enclosed   is   cheek  □     Please   mail   Parcel   Post   Collect  □ 

Please  sand  mm  the  .ingle  copies  checked,  at  the  regular  price  of  S6.00  each. 
1936  □       193T  □       1938  □       1939  □ 
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BOXES  BROTHERS  RAiXCH 


ENCAMPMENT,  WYOMING 


The  A  ^  A  Ranch 

announces  the  opening  of  its 
twentieth  summer  season 


Eastern  Address  during  May 
ANDREW  ANDERSON        1088  Park  Ave..  New  York       Telephone:  ATwater  9-1138 


Maryland.  The  one-time  hunter, 
Paul  G.  Daly's  Mansfield  Park, 
walked  away  with  the  Middleburg 
Cup;  Memory  Lane  2nd,  who  had 
won  the  Carolina  Cup.  finished 
third.  A  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  the  Raymond  Belmont  Me- 
morial Hunter  Championship 
Steeplechase,  with  a  purse  of 
$1,000  to  go  to  the  hunt  repre- 
sented by  the  winner,  for  its  pan- 
elling fund;  26  timber  fences 
were  in  the  course  and  the  15 
riders  rode  in  pink.  Five  finished, 
at  their  head  C.  M.  Greer,  Jr., 
on  Golden,  representing  Pied- 
mont. 

At  My  Lady's  Manor.  Stuart 
S.  Janney,  Jr.,  Worthington  Val- 
ley sportsman,  had  a  field  day. 
winning  the  point-to-point  with 
Vaunt  and  the  John  Rush  Streett 
Memorial  with  Winton :  both  were 
three  miles  over  17  timber  fences. 
The  onetime  timber  champion 
Coq  Bruyere  was  sepond  in  the 
big  race,  regarded  by  many  as  a 
prep  for  the  cherished  Maryland 
Hunt  Cup. 

POLO 

V\  inter  polo  activities  were 
somewhat  restrained,  though  there 
was  plenty  of  playing  at  Aiken. 
Plans  for  the  year  are  to  be  made 
at  a  meeting  of  officials  of  the 
United  States  Polo  Association  to 
be  held  while  this  issue  is  on  the 
press.  Details  will  be  announced 
when  available. 

HORSE  SHOWS 

The  program  of  the  Devon 
Horse  Show,  the  largest  outdoor 
horse  show  in  this  country,  em- 
braces over  1.000  entries  fairly 
evenly  divided  among  the  varied 
harness,  saddle,  hunter  and 
breeding  classes.  The  show  will 
be  held  from  May  26  to  31,  in- 
clusive, and  the  proceeds  this 
year  will  go  to  the  Bryn  Mawr 
Hospital.  Evening  sessions,  at 
which  the  great  Wanamaker  Oval 
will  be  illuminated  by  floodlights, 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday.  The  Valley  Forge 
Academy  Cadets,  with  their  mu- 
sical ride,  will  again  add  color  to 
the  event. 

Isaac  H.  Clothier,  Jr..  contin- 
ues as  chairman  of  the  Horse 
Show  committee,  while  William 
Ashton.  Morris  H.  Dixon.  Charles 
C.  Harrison.  III.  M.  Roy  Jack- 
son. W.  M.  M.  Robinson.  George 
Strawbridge.  St.  George  Bond, 
and  William  H.  Wanamaker,  Jr., 
are  the  other  members. 

What  has  become  known  as  the 
Spring  Circuit  for  Hunters  and 
Jumpers,  the  Washington  and 
Wilmington  shows,  will  be  held 
as  follows:  Washington  on  May 
16,  17  and  18.  and  Wilmington 
on  May  22.  23  and  24.  Each  pro- 
gram boasts  fifty  hunter  and 
jumper  classes,  with  $5,000  in 
trophies  and  cash  awarded  at 
each  show.  Thomas  P.  Morgan, 
Jr.,  this  year  acts  as  manager  for 
Washington,  while  Miss  Deborah 
G.  Rood,  whose  name  is  synony- 
mous with  Wilmington,  will  be  in 
charge  there. 
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The  Slipper}'  Slim  Memorial 
Challenge  Trophy  for  hunters, 
and  the  Glendhu  Farms  Trophy  £ 
for  working  hunters,  both  of 
which  were  features  of  the  West 
Point  Horse  Show,  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Tuxedo  Show 
for  this  year  only  due  to  the  can- 
cellation of  the  former  show  be- 
cause of  the  national  emergency. 

The  Tuxedo  show  will  be  held 
at  Tuxedo  Park  on  June  6  and  7. 

HORSE   SHOW  COUNCIL 

An  association  known  as  the 
Massachusetts  Horse  Show  Coun- 
cil was  formed  recently  with  the 
purpose,  as  set  forth  in  its  con- 
stitution and  by-laws,  of  encour- 
aging and  promoting  the  owning, 
breeding,  humane  treatment  and 
showing  of  horses,  to  further 
good  sportsmanship  among  exhib- 
itors and  to  co-ordinate  and  as- 
sist the  horse  ^hows  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

J.  Loring  Brooks,  Jr.,  of 
Springfield,  Mass..  is  president, 
with  Mrs.  Harold  R.  Sawyer,  of 
Framingham,  vice-president,  and 
Clarence  E.  Bosworth,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  is  the  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Since  its  formation,  the  asso- 
ciation has  been  engaged  in  find- 
ing some  intelligent  solution  to 
the  problem  that  confronts  Mas- 
sachusetts horse  shows,  in  view  of 
the  state  statute  which  prohibits 
the  showing  of  horses  with  set  or 
docked  tails. 

The  association  does  not  seek  a 
repeal  of  the  law  and,  in  fact,  has 
gone  on  record  in  opposition  to 
the  showing  of  such  horses.  It 
does,  however,  take  the  stand  that 
Massachusetts  should  not  be  bur- 
dened witli  such  a  law  discrimi- 
nating against  its  exhibitors  until 
or  unless  other  states  have  simi- 
lar laws. 

Only  two  other  states,  New 
York  and  Connecticut,  have  such 
laws,  and  since  owners  of  horses 
with  set  or  docked  tails  can  le- 
gally show  them  in  45  other 
states,  they  have  only  to  avoid 
exhibiting  them  in  the  three  with 
prohibitive  laws.  Turning  the  ex- 
hibitors away  from  the  shows  in 
New  York.  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  contributes  nothing 
to  any  humane  program,  contends 
the  newly-formed  council,  but 
does  cause  a  severe  loss  to  the 
shows. 

A  bill,  sponsored  by  the  Coun- 
cil, was  introduced  into  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature  calling  for 
a  five-year  moratorium  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  with  the 
understanding  that  in  the  interim 
the  humane  societies  in  other 
states  be  given  the  opportunity 
of  having  similar  legislation  en- 
acted, thus  placing  all  states  on 
an  equal  footing. 

Incidentally,  the  bill  that  was 
introduced  into  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  last  month  in- 
tended to  permit  operations  on 
horses'  tails,  which  was  con- 
demned by  the  A.S.P.C.A.  and 
other  organizations,  was  killed  in 
committee. 
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HORSEMAN'S  SAFARI 

I  Continued  from  page  \1) 


OIU.  These  stallions  are  tin  in 
•riven  worth  many  hour*  of 
Study,  while  tin-  broodmares  and 
foul*  nearby,  nml  the  many  fitir.nm 
in  training,  to  say  nothing  of  tlir 
"tables,  truck*,  ami  pastures, 
make  tin-  whole  an  unforgettable 
sight 

There  is  another  great  hors,  t«. 
be  seen  in  Maryland  ami  his 
name  is  Challenger  "J ml.  the  im 
ported  son  of  Swynfnrd  Sword 
I'l.u  .  w  ho  ijim  klv  ros,  tn  fame 
by  siring  the  American  eraek 
Challrmion.  Challenge!  U  stand- 
ing at  the  Glade  Valle\  I  •'arm  of 
W.  I..  Hrann  at  Walkersville,  five 
miles  from  Frederick,  and  his  fee 
is  the  next  highest  in  the  state. 
1 1  .200. 

There  is  another  horse  in 
Maryland  who  has  been  standing 
for  as  inueh  as  $1,000  and  his 
name  is  Kantar.  a  handsome 
brown  from  France,  lie  is  at  the 
delightful  Holly  Beach  Farm  be- 
longing to  the  I.ahrot  family,  op- 
posite the  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis. With  Kantar  is  Quatre 
Bras  2nd.  by  Teddy  Plucky 
Liege,  a  member  of  what  is  prob- 
ably the  outstanding  horse  dynas- 
ty of  the  day. 

There  is  much  else  for  the 
horseman  to  see  in  Maryland,  in- 
cluding  horses  which  would  be 
Considered  prises  in  another  state. 
Let  n»c  list  a  few:  (1.  H.  Bryson's 
Bud  I.erner,  now  aged  20.  still 
virile  at  famous  t  ountrv  Life 
Farm  in  Bel  Air.  where  Adolphe 
Pons's  Ladkin  and  Breckinridge's 
Long's  Legume,  son  of  Kpinard, 
■re  also  standing;  the  surprise 
Futurity  winner.  Kerry  Patch, 
now  at  Willow-brook  Farm,  Cock- 
eysville;  Economic  at  Three  Cous- 
ins Farm.  Hydes;  the  strikingly 
handsome  bay  Jean  Bart,  son  of 
Man  o'  War;  brave  little  Petee- 
Wr.u  k.  by  Wrack  out  of  the  great 
Marguerite,  dam  of  Gallant  Fox 
at  Mantua  Farm.  Glyndon;  Pur- 
ple Knight  and  imported  Aethel- 
stan  2nd  at  Mrs.  R.  H.  Heighe's 
Prospect  Hill  Stud,  also  in  Bel 
Air. 

It's  not  easy  to  leave  Mary- 
land, but  much  of  the  trip  still 
lies  ahead  and  we  must  be  off. 


Virginia  is  before  ua,  the  Virginia 
which  was  the  early  home  of  the 
\m<  i  ie  in  Thoroughbred,  the  Vir 
ginla  whose  sous  opened  up  Ken 
lucky  and  Tennessee,  the  Vir- 
ginia which  is  today  the  center  of 
so  many  horse  ael  i\  itics. 

Virginia  has  SO  odd  stallions  of 
class  and  it's  hard  to  know  where 
to  begin.  It  is  fascinating  coun- 
try, too.  where  much  American 
history  has  been  made.  Let's 
head,  then,  westward  from  Wash- 
ington. 

I.eeshurg  would  be  the  place  to 
stop,  there  to  visit  W.  II.  Lips- 
comb's Raspberry  Plains  Farm 
where  Cloth  o'  Gold.  Sir  Galla- 
bad's  son  out  of  a  Man  o'  War 
mare,  stands  beside  Dunlin,  by 
Pair  Play.  Not  far  away  is  Rock- 
ridge  Farm,  belonging  to  David 
N.  Rust,  Jr..  with  the  imported 
gray  Ginn,  The  Porter's  son. 
Time  Maker,  and  also  there  Is  the 
stayer,  Charley  O. 

Berryvillc  is  only  a  few  miles 
further  and  there  is  the  famous 
Audlcy  Farm,  where  II.  C.  Mc- 
Gehee  is  offering  Gallant  Mac 
atid  the  farm's  own  stallion. 
Strolling  Player,  stands.  Adja- 
cent are  Boycc  and  White  Post, 
where  some  of  the  outstanding 
stallions  of  the  state  are  to  be 
found.  Abram  S.  Hewitt  has  one 
of  the  great  French  horses  of  re- 
ecnt  times  at  Montana  Hall  in 
the  grey  Bclfonds.  whose  fee  has 
ranged  up  to  $1,000;  with  him  is 
the  good  horse  Pilate,  sire  of 
Eight  Thirty.  At  the  famous  Wal- 
nut Hall  Farm  of  William  du 
Pont,  Jr.,  stand  the  handsome 
Messenger,  son  of  Fair  Play,  and 
celebrated  Rosemont,  a  winner  of 
the  treasured  Santa  Anita. 

Upperville  and  Middleburg  are 
next  on  the  road,  and  there  you 
will  see  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Whitney's 
Stepenfetchit,  Happy  Argo  at  the 
Blue  Ridge  Stud,  Psychic  Bid  at 
Mrs.  Dodge  Sloane's  Brookmeade 
Farm,  and  a  dozen  others,  of 
which  the  best  is  probably  John 
E.  Hughes's  Dr.  Freeland  and 
the  most  celebrated  is  perhaps 
Man  o'  War's  brother,  Playfellow, 
belonging  to  D.  C.  Sands. 

To  go  on  makes  a  roster  of 


Swing  onto  the  North  Coast  Limited  this  summer 
and  roll  out  where  the  scenery  stands  on  edge! 

First,  plant  yourself  in  front  of  one  of  those  four- 
square, real  western  N.  P.  meals  (priced  as  low  as  50c), 
and  see  why  Northern  Pacific  diners  are  considered 
America's  No.  1.  Then,  relax  in  the  North  Coast 
Limited's  big-windowed  observation-club  car,  and 
watch  the  best  of  the  West  roll  by  under  your  nose. 

One  business  day  out  of  Chicago — and  you're  in  the 
ranch  country.  There,  with  a  smart  little  cowpony 
under  you,  and  a  string  of  mountain  ranges  at  your 
elbow,  you're  headed  for  one  of  the  best  vacations 
you'll  ever  have! 

FIND  OUT  NOW!  Your  Northern  Pacific  agent 
can  tell  you  all  about  Montana-Wyoming  ranches 
—  make  reservations  and  everything.  If  he  isn't  in 
your  phone  book,  drop  a  note  to  E.  E.  Nelson, 
106  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.. 


AND 


SUTCLIFFE 


One  of  the  beautiful  sights  in  the  Kentucky  blue  grass  country  is 
the  C.  V.  Whitney  Farm  at  Lexington 
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'To  the  Showert" 


Cool  him  out 

QUICKER,  EASIER 

•  A  sweat's  good  for  him— if  he's 
cooled  out  right.  That's  why  so 
many  experienced  horsemen  and 
veterinaries  use  Absorbine  wash  to 
keep  their  mounts  in  trim.  Even 
2  oz.  in  a  quart  wash  acts  as  a 
Stimulant. 

Absorbine's  swift  action  tends  to 
cut  sweat  quickly,  helps  to  prevent 
chilling  after  fast  work.  Absorbine 
is  also  most  helpful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall, 
strains,  puffs  or  similar  congestive 
ailments — a  stable  standby  for  more 
than  forty  years.  Economical.  $2.50 
for  a  LONG-LASTING  BOTTLE.  Sold 
at  all  druggists.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Help  prevent  chilling 
nilh 

ABSORBINE 


VACATION  a^i-^s^A^ 
is  PIKES  PEAK  REGION 

For  the  different  vacation 
—come  up  to  this  cool 
evergreen  wonderland. 
Here,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rockies,  is  all  the  gran- 
deur of  the  Swiss  Alps . . . 
the  recreational  facilities 
and  gaiety  of  the  Riviera. 
Excellent  accommoda- 
tions.magnificent  moun- 
tain highways.  Invigor- 
ating days,  delightfully 
cool  nights.  Every  out- 
door sport— golf,  riding, 
polo,  swimming— awaits 
you  .  .  .plus  the  inherent 
hospitality  of  the  Old  West. 

If  unable  to  come  out  for  thecoolsummer, 
plan  now  to  enjoy  the  constant  sunshine, 
the  dry  invigorating  air  of  the  Pikes  Peak 
Region  this  fall  and  winter.  Write  for 
Health  Booklet. 

MANITOU  SPRINGS  m**Sf£e 

PIKES  PEAK  REGION 

Clumber  of  Commerce,  311  Pikes  Peak  Ave.,  Colo  Springs.  Colo. 
Stnti  lxttiiti[uU\  tlluilr/iltd  booklrtof  ttmkMractioHl  and  acmnici. 


Virginia's  historic  names  and 
some  of  the  Thoroughbred  world's 
famous  horses.  At  Warrenton,  for 
example,  is  Capt.  R.  J.  Kirkpat- 
rick's  Twin  Oaks  Stud  and  the 
Pine  Brook  Farm  of  F.  A. 
O'Keefe,  Jr.,  each  with  two  stal- 
lions, also  Col.  A.  E.  Peirce's 
beautiful  Canterbury  Farm  with 
the  French  stallion  Caid.  At 
Orange,  on  the  estate  of  onetime 
President  Madison,  are  the  famous 
steeplechase  stallions  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
ion du  Pont  Scott,  Battleship,  An- 
napolis, and  Tourist  2nd.  At 
Charlottesville,  near  the  homes  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  James 
Madison,  on  the  wonderful  soil 
of  Arthur  B.  Hancock's  Ellerslie 
Stud,  are  Foray,  Pompey  and 
Tintagel.  Here  are  horses  worth 
going  many  miles  to  see. 

A  60-mile  detour  East  brings 
you  to  Doswell  where,  at  Chris- 
topher T.  Chenery's  delightful 
place  The  Meadow,  you  will  see 
the  famous  Sun  Beau,  who  for 
nine  years  held  the  title  of  world's 
greatest  money- winning  champion 
with  the  total  of  $376,744. 

The  Shenandoah  National 
Park,  with  its  Skyline  Drive, 
should  not  be  missed  and  that 
makes  Hot  Springs  a  good  place 
to  stop.  Here  too — and  it  can- 
not be  a  surprise — are  good 
horses  to  be  seen:  Mrs.  Fay  In- 
gall's  Sunador  and  the  Hobby 
Horse  Farm's  Boston  Mat. 

The  Cumberland  Mountains  are 
now  near  at  hand  and  on  the 
other  side  of  them  lies  the  Prom- 
ised Land,  Kentucky!  Enter  it 
where  you  will  and  make  your 
way  to  the  little  town  of  Paris, 
for  there  is  the  greatest  collec- 
tion of  stallions  in  one  barn  that 
the  world  has  yet  seen.  There  is 
Arthur  B.  Hancock's  Claiborne 
Stud  with  14  stallions  whose  value 
simply  cannot  be  overestimated. 

At  Claiborne  the  list  is  headed 
by  the  famous  imported  Blen- 
heim 2nd,  purchased  from  the  Aga 
Khan  for  a  reputed  $225,000;  his 
stud  fee  is  $2,500.  With  him  are 
six  stallions  belonging  to  William 
Woodward:  Gallant  Fox,  Boswell, 
Flares,  Fighting  Fox,  Johnstown 
and  Isolater.  Also  owned  by  Mr. 
Woodward  but  under  lease  to  Mr. 
Hancock  is  Omaha.  In  addition 
there  are  Hard  Tack,  sire  of  the 
great  Seabiscuit,  Jacopo,  Snark. 
Stimulus,  and  the  newly  arrived 
third  son  of  Pharos,  Rhodes 
Scholar.  And  last  but  certainly 
not  least,  the  great  Sir  Gallahad 
3rd. 

What  can  one  say  about  this 
extraordinarv   collection   of  stal- 


lions ?  Simply  that  it  represents 
a  wealth  in  horseflesh  that  is 
unique  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

The  next  stop  is  Lexington  and 
there  the  trip  reaches  its  climax, 
to  be  prolonged  and  extended  as 
one  wishes  and  has  the  time. 

Let  us  go  first  to  see  Man  o' 
War,  the  gallant  first  soldier  of 
the  American  turf,  and  with  him 
his  brilliant  son  War  Admiral. 
See  how  erect  he  stands  despite 
his  accumulating  years,  how 
gracefully  he  moves,  how  proudly 
he  poses,  note  particularly  his 
tremendous  muscles. 

Then  where?  To  Col.  E.  R. 
Bradley's  cool  green  and  white 
barns  to  see  Bimelech  and  Bal- 
ladier,  Burgoo  King  and  the  beau- 
tiful Blue  Larkspur?  Or  to  Jo- 
seph E.  Widener's  historic  Elmen- 
dorf,  for  a  look  at  the  exquisite 
Sickle  and  his  handsome  son 
Brevity  to  say  nothing  of  the  out- 
standing Chance  Shot^?  Or  to  the 
C.  V.  Whitney  farm,  to  see  the 
newly  imported  gray  Mahmoud. 
Halcyon,  the  flyer  Whichone, 
Firethorn  and  Boojum? 

Greentree  Farm,  with  its 
wonderful  pastures  should 
not  be  missed ;  there  Questionnaire 
is  to  be  seen,  St.  Germans,  and, 
now  a  pensioner,  Twenty  Grand. 
The  J.  H.  Whitney  farm,  called 
Mare's  Nest,  is  adjacent  with 
Granville,  Mr.  Bones,  Singing 
Wood  and,  at  their  head,  The 
Porter.  On  the  other  side  of  Lex- 
ington lies  Warren  Wright's 
breath-taking  Calumet  Farm  with 
Bostonian,  Bull  Lee,  Hadagal  and 
Chance  Play. 

The  list  seems  endless  but  a 
few  must  be  singled  out  for  spec- 
ial mention.  Walter  J.  Salmon's 
Mereworth  Stud  should  be  seen, 
for  there  the  iron  horse  Display 
shares  quarters  with  newly  im- 
ported European  stars.  Bull  Dog 
should  be  seen  at  the  Coldstream 
Stud,  Cohort  at  Horace  N.  Davis's 
Blue  Grass  Heights,  Jamestown 
at  George  D.  Widener's  Old  Ken- 
ney  Farm,  Menow  and  Pliara- 
mond  2nd  at  Hal  Price  Headley's 
Beaumont  Farm,  Sweeping  Light, 
owned  by  the  energetic  F.  B. 
Koontz  at  the  Military  Stock 
Farm  of  John  S.  Wiggins. 

C.  T.  Fisher's  Dixiana  Farms 
are  too  beautiful  to  be  missed  and 
the  Spendthrift  Farm  of  Leslie 
Combs,  II,  is  so  cheerfully  named 
(and  well  stocked  too)  that  this 
seems  to  be  as  good  a  place  to 
call  a  halt  as  any  .  .  . 
Happy  motoring! 


RACINC  AND  THE  REGULAR  SEASON 

(Continued  from  page  S3 ) 


by  the  time  they  are  five-year- 
olds. 

Let  us,  therefore,  enjoy  them 
above  all  in  their  premiers  essais, 
when  they  come  before  us  like 
new-minted  gold,  with  flashing 
brilliance  and  untarnished  mettle. 
Nothing  else   in   the   world  can 


approach  them  in  the  spectacle 
they  present.  Like  all  perfect 
things  it  will  be  evanescent.  A 
single  campaign  and  the  charm  is 
broken.  How  incredible  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Futurity 
prospect  and  the  Derby  hope! 
Modern  breeding,  forced  matur- 


At  America's  Largest 
Riding  Goods  Store 

BOOTS  .  .  .5.95 

Levi's   1.85 

Breeches  .  .  .2.95 
10-gal.  Hats  1.95 
Stetson  .  .  Shirts 
Frontier  Pants 
Jodhpurs,  Spurs 

SADDLES  New  6-1  red 

Send  for  New  Catalog 
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141  ERST  24th  ST.,  11.  V. 


'Tops  in  Vacations" 
on  a 

REAL  WESTERN 
CATTLE  RANCH 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Rockies. 
(Just  26  hours  from  Chicago) 

Write  for  illustrated  folder. 

SADDLE  POCKET  RANCH 

SLATER  COLORADO 


H  F  BAR  RANCH 

It's  great  to  rough  it  I  Espe- 
cially when  you  know  that  good 
food  and  a  comfortable  bed 
await  you  at  the  end  of  the 
day's  play. 

That's  what  has  made  H  F  Bar 
one  of  the  famous  ranches  of 
the  west. 

Plains  and  mountain  trail  riding, 
trout  fishing,  swimming  pool, 
skeet  and  rifle  range,  pack  trips. 

References  exchanged 

FRANK  0.  HORTON  &  SONS 

Saddlestring,  Wyoming 


IN  CANADA 

The 

S  HALF 
DIAMOND 

RANCH 

Skookumchuck,  B.  C. 

Member  of  Dude  Ranchers  Association 
of  America 
ilnnafting  Owners: 

MR.  and  MRS.  E.  L.  STAPLES 

Send  for  booklet 
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it»     Id.    ritfnr  el  1 1 1«-  Kiwiir.  Imvr 

produced,  fx  i « ms  tlirm,  mi  mil 

nml  wliuli  m|  three  yvnrn  of  ngr 
baa  reached  it*  maximum  height, 
it>  inivimmn  «.tr<iif{tli,  it*  m.i\i 
mum   «|ncd.    Only   the  praotlOtd 
«  >  r.    III    111:1 1 1 \    r.isi  •>.   .-.'ill  ilinvril 

tlir  differv&oa  i>,twi<n  ■  Ttof 

oughhrcd  Derby  coll  and  mi  <  \ 
|'<  i  it  mi  1 1  liiiiulu.i|>  horse 

Nothing,  hnwexer,  is  more  fn* 
em  it  inn  than  to  follow  t Ik-  eamc 
■OH  <>r  filly  from  Hi  dthuL  let  us 
•ay  in  the  Nntional  St  ti  1 1  ion 
Stakes  at  the  Belmont  Park 
spring  meeting,  on  through  to  the 
Futurity  in  the  fall  there,  tlirn 
»cr  it  re  emerge  for  tin-  Derby. 
I'rcikiicss  or  llelmont,  rioting  it* 
three  year  old    campaign    in  the 

Realiaatioii  or  Jockey  Clob  Gold 


ninth  ai  the  neensioiml  000.  I'll 
natiriiin  has  its  sure  |»  unities. 
Racing  can  easily  heemne  an  ol> 
session,  what  hetwern  lt»  vinual 
IBM  J,  tli.  thrills  that  it  provides, 
the  (mssilnlit  \  i«l  nn  .it  lin/iiii  iiil 
eoups  if  fortune  favor*,  ami  the 
opportunities  for  contact,  often  at 

tlose   range,  with  the  great   

of  the  earth.    Hut  this  is  merely 
a  fever,  n  delirium,  from  which 
nil  too  oft.  n  then   comes  an  ex- 
pensive, not  to  say  hitter,  recov- 
ery. 

There  is,  also,  the  professional 
race  goer,  who  will  he  found  at 
the  track  every  day  heeause  in 
the  way  of  making  a  living  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  he  there. 
These  form  the  hody  of  "regu 
l.irs"  of  w  hich  one  hears  so  much. 


WIDE  WORLD 


. I  •foM  finish  indeed!     This  is  one  of  the  thrills  of  racing,  and 
there  are  more  for  those  rcho  really  understand  the  sport 


C  up.  and  then  come  forth  the  next 
season  in  the  Metropolitan,  the 
Suburban  and  the  Brooklyn — 
with,  if  it  has  survived  these  or- 
deals, the  $50,000  New  York 
Handicap  as  a  rounding  off  to 
test  its  capacity  at  two  miles  and 
a  quarter. 

There  are  many  persons  who 
consider  themselves  au  fait  in  the 
turf  and  its  affairs  who  neverthe- 
less arc  seldom  seen  at  the  races, 
deeming  it  necessary  only  to  at- 
tend w  hen  some  supreme  event  is 
on  the  card.  Theirs,  however,  is 
but  a  smattering  of  knowledge 
and  snatch  of  pleasure.  To  become 
more  than  the  merest  dilettante 
one  must  go  much  farther.  The 
passion  for  racing  can  never  be 
understood  or  entered  into  until 
it  becomes  in  effect  indispensable 
— until  one  cannot  exist  without 
it.  A  great  momentary  thrill  may- 
be extracted  from  the  throng,  the 
clamor  and  the  glamor  of  some 
"big  day" — but  it  is  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  intensity  of  the 
pleasure  that  comes  from  the  con- 
stant, quiet  and  intimate  attend- 
ance of  the  real  sport-lover.  Only 
when  this  has  got  into  one's  blood 
and  gone  to  one's  head — and  one's 
heart — can  he  assume  to  be  a  true 
initiate. 

Not  that  it  is  necessary  to  go 
to  extremes — the  unbridled  de- 
votee, in  his  way,  misses  just  as 


To  them  the  heart  and  soul  of 
racing  —  namely,  the  horses  — 
are  without  real  meaning.  Cogs 
in  a  machine,  tools  of  a  trade, 
pawns  in  a  game,  puppets  of 
chance  or  slaves  of  a  system — at 
most,  names   upon  the  program. 

Hosts  of  such  race-goers  never 
actually  see  a  race.  They  may 
often  be  found  with  their  backs 
to  the  track  when  contests  are  in 
progress,  or  down  in  the  bar  or 
the  cafe,  engrossed  in  eating, 
drinks  and  gossip.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  many  of  them  are  certain 
which  end  of  a  horse  bites  and 
which  kicks,  to  apply  the  classic 
test.  Without  a  dope-book  or  a 
chart  handy,  the  day  after  a  great 
race  they  could  not  tell  you  the 
color  of  the  winner,  they  might 
be  sure  of  his  name,  but  as  for 
his  pedigree  and  its  meaning, 
Sanskrit  could  not  to  them  be  less 
intelligible. 

Racing,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  is  a  matter  of  horses  and 
of  which  is  the  fastest,  the  stout- 
est and  the  best.  Its  heroic  fig- 
ures— the  Man  o'  Wars,  Extermi- 
nators, Gallant  Foxes,  Equipoises, 
Discoveries  and  Seabiscuits  of 
yesterday;  the  Challedons,  Eight 
Thirties,  Miolands,  Shot  Puts  and 
Level  Bests  of  today — are  types 
and  symbols  which,  in  their  own 
world,  partake  of  eternity.  They 
are,  in  the  best  sense,  immortals. 


ALLEY'    A  2  Z 

VALLEY,  WYOMING- 


Two  operating  stock  ranches  with  26  years  of  experience  in  providing  for 
the  care  and  entertainment  of  guests, — particularly  families.  Two  Pack 
Trips,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  riding  through  the  Wyoming 
Rockies,  the  Tetons,  and  the  Yellowstone.  Eastern  Office  for  personal 
interviews.    Restricted  clientele.  Address: 

I,  Alt  It  Y  I  \ltO>l 

346  Madison  Avenue,  7th  Floor  (Brooks),  New  York,  N.  Y. 
or  Valley  Ranch,  Valley,  Wyoming 


PITCHFORK 

RANCH 

200.000  aero  catlle  and  sheep  ranch  with  25.000 
head  of  livestock  and  300  head  of  horses.  Pitch- 
fork, in  addition  to  main  buildings,  has  six  log 
cabins,  comfortably  equipped.  Swimming  pool. 
Trail  rides  on  well-trained  saddle  horses.  55  miles 
from  Cody. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  I.  Be/den  are  host  and 
hostess.  Charles  Belden  is  widely  known  both 
as  a  rancher  and  for  his  hobby — photography. 

Charles  J.  Belden,  Pitchfork,  Wyoming 


VALLEJO  GUEST  RANCH 

Cimarron,  New  Mexico 

Americas  Smartest  and  Most 
Perfectly  Equipped  Dude  Ranch 

SEASON:  May  15th  to  October  15th 

Riding  Swimming  Fishing 

Hunting  Polo        Pack  Trips 

Literature  Skeet  and  Trap  Tennis 

on    Request  * 

REFERENCES  EXCHANGED 


ox  yoke: 


Emigrant.  Montana 


A 


real  operating  eattle  ranch — 30  miles  North 
of  Yellowstone  Park — 

All  modern  conveniences — reservations  must 
be  made  in  advance. 

Write  or  Wire  for  booklet  and  rates — 

CHARLIE  Murphy,  Owner 

OX  YOKE  RANCH  EMIGRANT,  MONTANA 
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THE  YOUNG  FOAL. 


I'LL  WAIT  FOR  MY  VACATION 

( Continued  from  page  35 ) 


'A 

V  I] 


Sold  at  leading  stores 

Write  for  free  booklet 

LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY 


VICORTONE 

Reinforced  with  Vitamins  Is 
"The  Choice  of  Champions" 


"Joaquin     Murietta."    of    the  Scripps- 
Meanley  Stables,  Pomona,  Calif.,  has  won 
many  important  stakes.    His  daily  ration 
Is  balanced  with  V  igortone. 

Your  Horses  Deserve  This  Help 

Hube  Young,  manager  of  the 
Scripps-Meanley  Stables,  says:  "I 
have  been  with  the  Scripps-Meanley 
Stables  for  the  past  11  years  and  am 
using  your  Dr.  Fenton's  Vigortone, 
and  find  it  to  be  the  best  condi- 
tioner I  have  ever  used." 

Leading  stables  throughout  the 
country  feed  Vigortone,  because  it 
helps  digestion  and  assimilation, 
builds  bone  and  muscle,  and  re- 
plenishes the  energy-producing  salts 
lost  in  sweating.  Notice  the  fine, 
glossy  coat  that  comes  from  feeding 
Vigortone.  Now  packed  in  fiber-pak 
containers.    Try  it  this  Spring. 

PRICES — CASH  WITH  ORDER 

Freight  Paid  in  U.S.A. 

10  lbs   $2.85       100  lbs.  ...$16.00 

25  Ibt   5.60       300  lbs.    ...  45.00 

50  lbs   9.50       500  lbs.    . . .  72.00 


DR.  FENTON'S 

VIGORTONE  COMPANY 


Li       500  F.  Ave.,  N W.,  Cerfar  Rapids,  la. 

|P       Enclosed  find  cash  for   lbs. 

Vigortone. 

Name   

Address   

City    SUte.... 


understood  him  well  enough.  He 
was  tired,  poor  soul,  and  exasper- 
ated at  the  bedeviling  he  had  been 
through,  but  his  remark  made  me 
more  fond  of  the  bird  and  less 
so  of  the  disappointed  gunner. 

In  point  of  numbers  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  have 
the  best  grouse  and  woodcock 
shooting  in  North  America.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  move  from  40 
to  50  woodcock  in  a  day  in  some 
localities.  The  grouse  in  these 
Provinces  appear  to  be  subjected 
to  the  same  cyclic  disturbances  as 
those  in  our  own  country.  Prob- 
ably even  in  the  Happy  Hunting 
Grounds  there  are  good  years  of 
grouse  abundance  and  poor  years 
of  scarcity.  Rates  for  food  and 
lodging  run  from  $5  a  day  to 
$20,  depending  upon  whether  the 
visitor  uses  his  own  dogs  and  puts 
up  at  a  local  tavern,  or  prefers  to 
patronize  an  established  shooting 
lodge  where  guides  and  dogs  are 
furnished  and  food  and  lodging 
quarters  are  of  the  very  best. 

The  Tabusintac  country  in  New 
Brunswick  is  especially  good  for 
grouse,  woodcock,  jacksnipe, 
black  duck  and  teal,  and  offers 
splendid  fly  fishing  by  way  of  di- 
version. The  nonresident  license 
is  $25  to  hunt  two  deer,  two  bears, 
and  game  birds,  including  ruffed 
grouse  if  there  is  an  open  season; 
or  $15  to  hunt  game  birds  only 
including  ruffed  grouse,  if  there 
is  an  open  season  on  them.  In 
Nova  Scotia  the  nonresident  is 
charged  $50  to  hunt  and  kill  game 
except  woodcock  and  jacksnipe; 
$15  to  hunt  and  kill  birds  and 
other  small  game  except  wood- 
cock and  jacksnipe;  and  $25  to 
hunt  and  kill  woodcock  and  jack- 
snipe. 

The  American  sportsman  can 
take  his  own  firearms  with  him 
and  will  have  no  difficulty  at  the 
port  of  entry.  He  should  notify 
the  Canadian  Royal  Mounted 
Police  at  Ottawa,  giving  name, 
address,  occupation,  purpose  and 
duration  of  visit,  destination  in 
Canada,  description,  make,  and 
serial  number  of  each  firearm, 
and  the  Canadian  frontier  port  of 
arrival.  The  notification  or  appli- 
cation should  be  supported  by 
suitable  references.  The  bona 
fides  of  the  applicant  having  been 
established,  a  permit  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms at  the  port  of  entry  and  will 
be  delivered  to  the  applicant  on 
his  arrival. 

It  seems  probable  that  grouse 
and  woodcock  shooting  in  these 
two  Provinces  is  about  equal  to 
what  it  was  in  New  England 
and  New  York  60  years  ago. 
There  is  some  risk  that  a  gunner 
who  is  not  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  New  England  tradition  may 
lose  his  allegiance  in  favor  of  a 
country  offering  more  shots  to  the 
mile,  but  I  shall  not  be  one  of 
these.  After  a  week  in  Canada  I 
shall  return  to  my  old  haunts  in 
New  England  where  every  hill, 


hollow,  creek  and  brook  has  its 
own  familiar  name. 

Among  the  local  gunners  even 
the  places  which  game  is  known 
to  frequent  are  given  names. 
Sometimes  these  are  place  names 
— the  Sawmill  Cover,  the  Quarry 
Dump  Cover,  the  Mud  Creek 
Cover,  the  Grapevine  Cover. 
Other  names  refer  to  ownership. 
The  Old  Bill  Jones  Cover  is  still 
known  by  that  designation,  al- 
though Bill  Jones  who  once  owned 
that  noble  tract  of  birch  and 
alder  has  been  in  his  grave  these 
50  years.  I  contend  that  there  is 
more  enjoyment  in  gunning  on 
such  ground  than  in  finding  birds 
in  a  region  as  yet  unhallowed  by 
tradition  and  where  one  acre  looks 
exactly  like  another. 

An  examination  of  the  mould 
30  paces  downstream  from  the  old 
apple  tree  on  the  bank  of  Mud 
Creek  would  disclose  layers  of 
shot  shell  remnants  dating  from 
the  pin  fire  period  to  the  faded 
pink  cases  of  the  season  just  past. 
Next  October  when  a  grouse  goes 
thundering  out  of  the  apple  tree 
or  a  woodcock  springs  from  the 
soft  soil  beneath.  I  shall  be  re- 
minded of  a  hundred  similar  oc- 
casions in  the  past.  Indubitably 
that  bird  is  worth  a  great  deal 
more  to  me  than  one  bagged  on 
alien  ground  that  is  so  little 
known  and  loved  that  no  one  has 
thought  to  give  the  spot  a  name 
or  a  place  in  his  memory. 

Not  that  upland  shooting  in 
New  England  is  decadent. 
During  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  thousands  of  the  old  hill 
farms  have  been  abandoned,  and 
in  the  slow  process  of  reversion 
from  cultivation  to  semi-wilder- 
ness provide,  with  their  old  or- 
chards and  rough  pastures,  en- 
vironment more  attractive  to 
game  birds  and  animals  than  ex- 
isted prior  to  original  settlement. 
In  many  places  the  ringneck 
pheasant  is  successfully  estab- 
lished and  will  arise  sometimes 
with  a  yell  and  clatter  from  a 
spot  where  you  expected  a  quiet 
and  modest  woodcock. 

Duck  shooting  in  New  Eng- 
land is  not  as  it  is  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley,  for  instance, 
where  the  hordes  of  wildfowl 
that  have  summered  on  1,000,000 
square  miles  in  the  North  coun- 
try come  funneling  down  to  the 
Gulf,  but  there  are  thousands  of 
sloughs,  marshes,  pond  holes  and 
creeks  which,  in  October,  are  fre- 
quented by  waterfowl.  Except  on 
the  large  lakes  blinds  are  nearly 
useless,  since  local  populations  of 
ducks  soon  learn  to  avoid  them, 
but  by  watching  at  some  pond 
hole,  or  "sneaking"  along  the 
bank  of  a  slough,  a  gunner  can 
pick  up  many  a  pair  of  ducks 
under  conditions  that  he  will  re- 
member long  after  he  has  forgot- 
ten a  limit  bag  taken  at  less  ex- 
pense of  effort  and  skill. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  ex- 


POLO 

• 

MEURISSE 

Custom    Built  Mallets 

Known   by   every    Handicap  Player 

Send  for  new  Catalog  "Ap- 
pointments" listing  our  com- 
plete line  of  Mallets,  Balls, 
Gear,  Hunting  Equipment  and 
Riding  Apparel. 

Indoor  and  Outdoor  Polo  Rule  books 
sent   on  request. 


CHARLES  MEURISSE 
&  CO. 
So.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago 


4* 

Urn 


SHOES/.  BRITAIN 


There's  a  sturdiness  and  heft  about  these  new 
men's  shoes,  just  arrived  from  England,  which 
bespeak  true  beauty  of  design... and  excel- 
lence in  lecther  and  craftsmanship.  From  ?  1 .00 


Formerly  of  Fortnum  &  Mason,  J.  L.  Barnett,  Pros. 

Joseph  %.  JBarnett,  Utb. 

697  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
Beh  62nd  and  63rd  3TS.  REGENT  7  0720 


Travelers  Rest 


ARABIAN  HORSES 

An  outstanding  collection  of 
Arabian  horses.  Colts  available 
at  sensible  prices.  Prices  and  de- 
tails sent  to  responsible  buyers. 
Address: 

J.  M.  DICKINSON 

OWNER 

FRANKLIN  TENNESSEE 


Carefree  Colorado- 


You  may  select  from  25  Colorado  Dude 
and  Guest  Ranches.  For  information 
and  descriptive  folders  write  Colorado 
•N  Dude  Ranch  Association,  Room  216 
Cosmopolitan  Hotel,  Denver,  Colorado. 
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COUX  T  11Y  LIFE 


• 


r  Add  that  APPETIZING 
TASTE  to  your  drinks. . . 


SPORTINC  CHANCI 


HIGH  CLASS  SADDLE 
HORSES  AND  HUNTERS 

H*w  in..    wl**-t h*i  Ihrw  «n«l  naMml 

SivrUlll*  In  how  ulillahk  for  U<ll«  mil 
hll.lrrti 

If  vnu  !..•>.•  *  hxrw  that  H noi  fill 
><ur  r.  i ....  .'ii  • .  will  'Ik.-  In  rtihuiu*  fiw 
M  that  will  mil  »ou. 

H  I*  '  in»>nlrnt  to  nimii  to  w  lu>rw»». 
•(  m»  Know  your  r*itilr»mNit*:   If   I  thlna 

'mi'  anvthlns  *i, .ir  will  ,nlt  *nu.  will  -<  n  1 

Will  ,hlp  to  mi  i«i|nt  In  VnlliNl 


i  iii  I 
Thai  I 


llliil  illfTf  rmt  ifl.-i 
will  rrfunit  rmieiey, 
charm*,  both  wm>*. 
M  to  whether  It  U 


HARRY  McNAIR 

Union  Stock  Yards 
Chicago,  Illinois 


A  HORSEMAN'S  HANDBOOK  ON 
PRACTICAL  BREEDING 

By  John  F.  Wall 

History  of  the  horse,  breeds  of 
the  horse,  principles  of  mating, 
care  and  handling  of  breeding 
stock,  advice  on  stables,  pastures, 
sterility,  parasites,  medicines,  ail- 
ments, insurance,  shipping,  etc. 
$4.00. 

"Indispensable  .  .  .  breeders  of 
long  experience  will  find  it  invalu- 
able for  ready  reference." 

Wayne  Dinsmore. 

"A  handbook  in  its  best  sense." 

Col.  Thos.  J.  Johnson. 

by  the  «ame  author 

THOROUGHBRED 
BLOODLINES  $25.00 

All  books  pertaining  to  the  horse 
for  sale  at 

THE  HORSEMAN'S 
BOOKSHOP 

1270  Sixth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


act  Information  ai  i"  irhwc  t<>  n<> 
in  N.  w  Bnglaird,   Poi  one  ten- 

108,  no  WOOOOOeli  fWUMf  thai  I 

hit  hMfd  <•!  whs  •»■>  bo«  pi  tabic 
/is  t<>  publish  ill''  motel  tnd 
boondi  i>i'  ins  favorite  ooror*.  An 
otboi  roooon  for  ■voiding  the 
ipociflc  in  thai  in  my  expcrto'iicc 
with  New  England  ■hooting  I 
ban  found  it  nlioiit  ;im  kimmI  iii 
OM  plare  ;it  in  nnotlirr.  Il  it  only 
in  r«  isary  t<>  be  iblc  i<>  recognise 
if <nxl  cover  when  one  tern  it. 

Tlirrr  is  liny  mimltrr  of  lo- 
calities South  of  the  Mason  and 

Dixon  line  where  are  mi^ht  n°  for 

a  week  or  ten  days  to  ffiin  for 
waterfowl  and  <|iiail.  For  this 
DTCeent  occasion  I  linvr  selected 
the  region  adjacent  to  Albemarle 
and  Pamlico  Sounds  in  North  Car- 
olina. The  level  swampy  country 
with  its  piney  woods,  peanut 
fields,  hickory  bottoms  and  old 
plantatiODl  has  an  infinite  and 
n  ri  >istilde  charin. 

THK  inns  in  the  country  villages 
arc  clean  and  good.  There  are 
qoall  in  the  fields  and  wild  turkey 
in  the  wooded  creek  bottoms.  Mai 
Inrds  and  pintails  come  into  the 
peanut  fields  at  dusk  to  feed  and 
return  nt  daylight  to  loaf  in  the 
quiet  waters  of  the  creeks.  We 
shall  spend  a  day  or  two  on  one 
of  those  creeks  in  a  light  skiff 
"  jumping  ducks"  and  taking  turns 
at  the  paddle  and  gun.  It  is  quite 
within  the  realm  of  possibility 
that  a  turkey  will  be  added  to  the 
day's  hag  of  ducks,  for  they  love 
this  wilderness  and  will  often 
attempt  to  fly  across  the  creek 
when  startled  by  the  approach 
of  the  skiff.  On  one  occasion  a 
friend  shot  a  21  pound  gobbler 
while  thus  sculling  for  ducks. 

Two  days  are  left  to  us,  and 
it  is  my  suggestion  that  we  spend 
these  among  the  wildfowl  at  Mat- 
tamuskeet,  where  we  will  lie 
awake  half  the  night  listening  to 
the  voices  of  the  hordes  of  geese, 
and  swan  that  populate  the  en- 
virons. The  hours  of  daylight 
shall  be  spent  in  a  blind  some- 
where out  on  the  great  fen,  chat- 
ting with  Otiva,  watching  the  end- 
less flights  of  waterfowl  and  oc- 
casionally rising  to  bring  one  of 
these  lofty  travellers  down  with  a 
smack  in  a  geyser  of  spray. 

Then  we  shall  depart — our  va- 
cation ended.  According  to  our 
own  pagan  notions  we  have  done 
well  indeed.  For  a  space  of  six 
weeks  we  have  done  not  a  lick  of 
honest  labor,  neither  have  we 
harmed  any  man.  We  are  again 
sound  of  wind  and  limb,  our 
hands  have  become  accustomed 
to  the  feel  of  the  gun  and  the 
paddle.  We  have  spent  our  days 
in  moving  through  landscapes  of 
aching  beautv.  We  have  made 
new  friends  and  come  to  know 
the  old  ones  better.  We  have 
shared  our  nip  of  Scotch  and 
spring  water  beside  a  woodcock 
cover  in  old  Vermont  and  sipped 
the  fragrant  scuppernong  beside 
a  fireplace  in  Dixie. 

As  nearly  as  may  be  in  this 
modern  world  we  are  content. 


MYERS'S  HUM 

COCKTAIL 

As  nerved  at  the  famous 
Planters'  Punch  Inn,  on 
the  "Sugar  Wharf", 
Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Juice  of  a  Lime  or  Lemon 
■—One  teaspoon  Syrup  or 
Sugar  —  Quarter  cocktail 
glass  Gin  —  Half  cocktail 
glaa*  MYERS'S  FINE 
MELLOW  JAMAICA 
RUM  — Add  dash  of  Angos- 
tura Bitter*  if  desired — 
Plenty  of  ice  —  shake  well. 


Far  a  ,,../,, I  FREE  Itooklrl  of  ovrr 
90  tUlirioua    Rum   Rmripm*.  writ* 

a.  U.  DF.LAPENIIA  4  CO.,  Inc. 

Ag«ntt  in  thm  V.  5.  A. 
Dept.  I  V  S7  Leighi  St..  New  York 


You'll  find  there's 
nothing  like  mellow, 
dark  Jamaica  Hum  to 
give  that  extra  zest  to 
cocktails  or  highballs. 
For  superlative  flavour 

"Planters1  Punch9* 
Brand 

100%  FINE  MELLOW  JAMAICA 
97  PROOF 


SPRING  CIRCUIT  FOR 

HUNTERS 

and 

JUMPERS 


WASHINGTON    HORSE  SHOW 

MAY  16,  17,  18 

50  HUNTER  AND  JUMPER  CLASSES 
$5,000  FN  TROPHIES  AND  CASH 

Thomas  P.  Morgan,  Jr.,  Meadowbrook  Saddle  Club, 
East-West  Highway,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

WILMINGTON    HORSE  SHOW 

MAY  22,  23,  24 

50  HUNTER  AND  JUMPER  CLASSES 
$5,000  FN  TROPHIES  AND  CASH 

Deborah  C.  Rood,  Wilmington,  Del. 


PERFECTION 
LINIMENT 


Quick  as  a  flash  with  re- 
lief. A  miracle  blend  of 
powerful  ingredients,  yet 
does  not  blister  or  re- 
move hair.  "Tops"  with 
horsemen  for  33  years. 

FREE — Send  us  name  of 
your  dealer  and  we'll  mail 
you  folder  showing  expert 
methods  of  handaging. 

WILCOXSON  REMEDY  CO. 

D.pi    C  TIFFIN.  O. 


EBCC^  HORSE 

iIaCC  owners 


Why  pay  fancy  price*  for  saddlery! 
Writ*  for  free  catalog  that  has  tared 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  orer  400  bargains  In 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery 
on  approTal.  Write  today, 
'little  Joe"  Wieseafeld  Co..  Dept.  X 
112  W.  North  Are..  Baltimore.  Md. 


ENGLISH  RACE  HORSES 

now  available  for  export 

For  information  apph: 

WILLOUGRBY  NELSON,  Inc. 

165  Broadway  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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FENCES  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


MICHIGAN  CEDAR  PICKET — Replaces 
imported  French  Picket,  which  can  no 
longer  be  obtained.  Serves  the  same  pur' 
poses  as  the  French  fence.  Pickets  are 
tight  together  so  fence  makes  a  perfect 
screen.  (Also  made  with  pickets  spaced  '/i 
inch  apart.)  Gives  indoor  privacy  out-of' 
doors.  It  has  natural  beauty  and  never 
needs  painting.  Several  heights.    Low  price. 


ENGLISH  HURDLE— Easily  erected,  easily 
moved.  Hand-split  Chestnut  timber,  lasting 
10  to  15  years — or  all-Redwood,  lasting  20 
to  30  years.  In  3  ft.  height  for  smaller 
homes  and  ft.  height  for  larger  estates. 
Vines  and  bushes  can  be  trained  over  this 
fence.  Rails  spaced  so  dogs  and  other  small 
animals  cannot  get  through.  Low  in  price. 


POST  &  RAIL— Selective  hand-split  Chest- 
nut— lasting  20  years.  Available  in  3  or 
4  rail  types.  A  strong,  beautiful,  all-pur- 
pose fence — reasonably  priced. 


"E-Z-OPN"  HORSEBACK  GATES— Self- 
locking  and  self  closing  —  easily  operated 
from  horseback.  Made  of  California  Red- 
wood to  last  20  years.    Widths  4  to  12  ft. 


Rusticraft's  famous  line  of  fences  and  gates  will  meet  your  every 
fencing  need.  Only  the  finest  of  selected  timber  is  used.  Now  is  the 
time  to  buy,  while  prices  are  still  low.  Gates  to  match  each  type  fence. 
Prompt  delivery.   Write  today  for  new  illustrated  booklet  and  prices. 


MusHcraft 


FENCE  CO. 

DAVID  TENDLER  EST.  1918 
2   King  Rd.,    Malvern,  Pa. 


MICHIGAN  CEDAR  PICKET  •  ENGLISH  HURDLE  •  FARM  GATES 
POST  AND  RAIL  •  RED  CEDAR  PICKET  •  "E-Z-OPN"  HORSEBACK  GATES 


SB* 


SILAGE 
tt       CHOPPED  HAY 

When  you  build,  get  the  best,  the  mi- 
most  modern,  most  efficient  con-   jilt-  -1. 
struction.  Martin  Metal  Farm  Build-   £<L  * 
ings  are  the  last  word  and  compare  { 
favorably  in  cost  with  other  types 
of  construction.  Made  of  metal,  they 
will  give  you  a  lifetime  of  service. 

Martin  Metal  Silo  is  ideal  for  grass 
silage.  Insures  better  quality  silage 
without  leakage.  Minimum  waste. 
Lasts  longer.  Requires  less  upkeep. 

Martin  Ventilated  Hay  Maker  offers 
the  best  means  of  caring  for  chop- 
ped hay.  Eliminates  waste,  saves 
leaves,  retains  natural  color  and 
preserves  all  food  values.  Avoids 
risk  of  mold,  spoilage,  or  mow  burn. 

Write  today  for  free  literature,  or 
advisory  service  on  any  type  of 
Metal  Farm  Building. 

MARTIN  STEEL   PRODUCTS  CORP. 

Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Metal  Farm  Buildings 
360  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


HAYMAKER 


1 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
PERCHERONS 

Foundation  Heifers  to  utilize  your 
Pastures 

Imported     and     American  Bred 
Mares  to  do  your  work 
Write  for  details  or  visit 

FUERST  STOCK  FARM 

•  j  r  PINE  PLAINS.  N.  Y. 

Myron  M.  ruerst        (Dutchess  County) 


DONKEYS 


Excellent  companions  for  the  stable 
and  home.  Useful.  Gentle  with 
children.  Buy  a  weanling  and  raise 
him   to  suit. 

Mrs.  Deborah  Dows 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


Swans,  Peacocks,  Wild 
Ducks  &  Geese,  Rare 
Pheasants,  Guineas,  Wiltl 
Turkeys,  Cranes,  Bantams, 
Pigeons,  Foreign  Doves 


Blacknecked  Swan 

The  largest  and  most  complete  collec- 
tion in  America.    Free  price  list  with 
attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L,  Walllngford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


LIVESTOCK 


THE  FATE  OF  BELCIAN  HORSES  ABROAD: 
JERSEY,  GUERNSEY,  AYRSHIRE  NEWS 


Everyone  interested  in  live- 
stock of  any  kind  has  been 
greatly  concerned  over  the  fate 
of  the  various  breeds  .of  cattle 
and  horses  in  the  conquered  Eu- 
ropean countries  where  they  origi- 
nated. In  a  recent  letter  to  this 
department  H.  J.  Brant,  secre- 
tary of  the  Belgian  Draft  Horse 
Corporation  of  America,  enclosed 
a  letter  from  a  native  of  Belgium 
who  is  now  in  this  country. 

This  letter,  quoted  below,  tells 
all  too  clearly  what  has  happened 
to  this  fine  draft  breed  in  its 
homeland.  It  also  stresses  a  fact 
pointed  out  in  this  department  be- 
fore— that  American  breeders  are 
faced  with  the  responsibility  of 
perpetuating  such  breeds  as  this. 
They  should  take  this  responsi- 
bility seriously  and  assure  the 
future  of  these  breeds  that  have 
been  so  carefully  developed  in 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
the  Channel  Islands. 

We  have  the  stock  here ;  enough 
of  the  really  fine  breeding  animals 
to  maintain  and  develop  sound 
foundation  stock  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Our  problem  is  con- 
tinuity of  effort.  We  must  carry 
on  the  breeding  farms,  and  breed- 
ing plans  throughout  human  gen- 
erations, as  they  have  been  with 
Belgian  horses,  or  Guernsey  cat- 
tle, or  Jerseys,  or  any  number  of 
others.  Our  great  trouble  is  the 
turnover.  A  man  starts  out  with 
a  good  idea,  and  about  the  time 
progress  is  beginning  to  show  he 
dies,  and  there  is  no  one  to  carry 
on,  or  his  herd  is  dispersed  for 
some  other  reason.  However  with 
the  new,  and  highly  intelligent, 


interest  being  taken  in  livestock 
in  this  country  these  days  it  is  to 
be  hoped  in  the  future  more 
worthwhile  breeding  programs 
will  be  continued  indefinitely 
along  progressive  lines. 

The  letter  addressed  to  Fred 
H.  Cook,  president  of  the  Belgian 
Corporation  and  written  by  a  man 
who  because  of  relatives  still  in 
Europe  wished  to  remain  anony- 
mous, follows: 

"Since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
I  did  not  hear"any  more  from  Ms. 
Chevalier  Hynderick  de  Theule- 
goet;  I  suppose  he  flew  with  the 
most  important  papers  of  the 
studbook  to  England. 

"On  account  of  the  war  the 
Belgian  horse  industry  is  de- 
stroyed, as  the  Germans,  as  well 
as  the  French  and  English,  took 
all  the  horses  for  war  purposes. 
It  looks  especially  bad  in  the 
provinces  of  Heysbai,  Heaneguw, 
Brabant,  and  Northeast  Flanders. 
The  breeding  stables  are  actually 
robbed  and  it  is  too  bad  that  the 
best  mares  were  taken  away  from 
breeding.  The  well  known  breed- 
ing stables  of  Cleman  Peten  at 
Velm  are  entirely  destroyed.  It 
might  interest  you  that  it  was 
tried  to  save  48  of  the  best  Cham- 
pion stallions,  in  a  special  train 
shortly  before  the  German  In- 
vasion, but  before  reaching  Calais 
the  train  was  bombed  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  every  stallion  lost  his 
life,  a  sad  record  and  a  terrible 
loss  to  the  Belgian  horse  indus- 
try. The  civilians  flew  and  tried 
to  save  their  own  lives,  all  their 
cattle  and  horses  was  left  behind, 
and  these  either  were  the  victims 


GERALD  YOUNG 

Jay  Farceur,  Belgian,  and  Marceau,  Percheron  ( opposite  page ) 
are  examples  of  the  fine  draft  horse  stock  in  this  country 
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of  bombs  or  hunger.  What  still 
MM  loft  IM  taken  to  Germany. 
It  is  too  sad  that  those  good, 
peaceful  people  had  to  go  through 
the  horror  of  war  for  the  second 
time,  only  -5  years  later.  I  lost 
very  many  good  friends  in  Bel- 
gium through  the  war,  and  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  rest  of  them 
soon  will  have  some  peace  again. 

"I  hope  that  out  of  these  few 
lines  you  can  picture  some  of  the 
situation,  as  it  is  not  possible  to 
write  all  this  horror  down  in  a 
short  letter." 

In  a  letter  to  II.  J.  Brant.  Sec- 
retary of  Belgian  Draft  Horse 
Corporation,  this  same  breeder 
lias  given  the  additional  informa- 
tion that  the  British  troops,  in 
their  retreat  from  Flanders,  shot 
every  horse  to  be  found  so  as  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  the 
bands  of  the  German  army. 

The  second  annual  sale  of  reg- 
istered Belgians  and  Percherons 
bold  by  the  Minnesota  Horse 
Breeders  Association  on  March 
'27.  attracted  a  capacity  crowd  to 
the  university  stock  pavilion, 
where  a  good  offering  sold  to  buy- 
ers from  North  Dakota.  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin. 

The  double  top  price  of  the  sale 
was  $405.  paid  by  Cyrus  C.  De 
Coster.  Rose  Mont.  Minn.,  for 
each  of  a  matched  pair  of  im- 
ported 5-year-old  sorrel  Belgian 
mares,  each  with  a  fine  young 
foal  at  side  by  Colosse  du  Moulin, 
consigned  by  Boulder  Bridge 
Farm  Company.  Excelsior,  Minn. 
The  same  buyer  paid  $400.  top 
price  of  the  stallion  division,  for 
Boulder  Bridge  Napoleon.  2- 
year-old  son  of  Colosse  du  Mou- 
lin, herd  sire  at  Boulder  Bridge. 

C.  W.  Farup,  Grafton,  N.  D., 
who  was  the  most  extensive  buyer 
with  six  head  of  Belgians,  paid 
$305  for  each  of  a  matched  pair 
of   coming   2-year-old   fillies  by 


Colosse  du  Moulin,  also  consigned 
by  Boidder  Bridge. 

Jay  V.  Craig  of  Minneapolis 
purchased  the  second  highest 
priced  stallion  at  $300,  this  being 
the  •■-year-old  roan,  Duce  of 
Graeeville.  consigned  by  Wm. 
Sorenson,  Graeeville,  Minn. 

I..  J.  Dolaney,  Perham,  Minn., 
bought  the  top  Fercheron  at  $260; 
the  black  stallion.  Minnesota  Car- 
not.  consigned  by  the  university. 
H.  C.  Meyer,  Red  Wing,  sold  the 
top  Fercheron  mare,  the  coming 
t  year  old  Lena,  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  at  $225. 


JERSEYS 

It  has  been  announced  by  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  that 
Lynn  Copeland.  for  fifteen  years 
in  charge  of  their  national  pro- 
gram of  production  testing  and 
herd  classification,  has  resigned 
to  assume  active  management  of 
his  dairy  farm  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  Copeland  is  internationally 
recognized  for  his  research  into 
the  hereditary  influence  of  dairy 
type  upon  production.  In  the  most 
extensive  research  ever  conducted 
to  determine  the  correlation  be- 
tween scorecard  type  and  butter- 
fat  production  of  dairy  cattle,  he 
compared  the  type  ratings  of  more 
than  10.000  Jerseys  and  found 
proof  that  the  cows  that  most 
closely  conform  with  the  ideal  are 
also  superior  as  efficient  producers 
of  milk  and  butterfat. 

His  research  into  the  transmit- 
ting ability  of  dairy  bulls  forms 
the  basis  for  the  present  system 
of  pedigree  analysis  of  Jersey 
"star  bulls,"  by  which  the  breed- 
er's guesswork  in  the  selection  of 
young,  unproved  bulls  is  largely 
eliminated. 

He  also  conducted  much  of  the 
scientific  investigation  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  such  breed 


FLIES- 
BEWARE 
DUR0BARS 


ABRAHAM  KLLER'S  beautiful 
farm  shown  above  i*  the  home 
<,f  IX  >  <  >  S  I  AR  I JOMKSTEAD 
MELISSA  (Son  of  I.ATHROP 
STAR  HOMESTEAD  and 
Rivermead  MeliMa)  and  RIVER- 
MEAIJ  OPAL,  prize  Holrteinf 
which  spent  nix  month*  at  the 
World'i  Fair— J9J9. 


SUCCESSFUL  FARMS  une 
DUB  O  K  A  It  fly  post  <  oiHrol 
hm-HmmIs  in  helping  make  out- 
standing milk  reoorils. 


Give  your  stock  a  treat  by  eliminating  the  fly  pert — then  watch  the 
quantity  of  milk  go  up  and  the  bacteria  count  go  down.  DUROBARS 
on  doors  or  windows  kill  flies  instantly  on  contact  .  .  .  keep  barns,  milk 
houses,  kennels,  kitchen,  etc.,  cleaner,  safer  and  more  sanitary.  Get  the 
jump  on  flying  insects  by  installing  DUROBARS  now! 


MADE  IN  A  VARIETY  OF 
STYLES  AND  SIZES. 

ft  fit*    fnr    Hetnitt    unit    •  •<  '  -  '  •  ■  '  •  "  • 
fly  ronlrat  fartt, 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
SCREEN  CORPORATION 

29  N.  Peoria  St..  Dept.  6-B. 
CHICACO 

Offlcet  In  all  principal  cltlet. 


Special  equipment  for  night  use 
on  lawns,  terraces,  etc. 


UROBAR 

ECTRIC  SCRE  ENS 

Kill  Flies 


^AUTOMATICALLY^ 


herds. 


60     JOINT  SALE  60 

REGISTERED  ABERDEEN-AN 

AT  AUCTION  JUNE  9th. 

12  Bulls  and  48  Fema 

The  choicest  young  cattle,  best  breeding  and  ino 
families  of  two  of  America's  oldest  and  best  known 
O.  V.  Battles,  Rosemere  Herd 
and 

Stanley  R.  Pierce  &  Sons,  Woodlawn  Herd 

including  the  many  times  grand  champion  female 

BLACKCAP  EFFIE  R.  4th. 

at  Woodlawn  Farms,  Creston,  Illinois, 
70  miles  West  of  Chicago. 

Write  for  catahtgue 
Stanley  R.  Pierce  &  Sons,  O.  V.  Battles, 

Creston,  Illinois  Yakima,  Washington  and 

Maquoketa.  Iowa 


GUERNSEYS 
AT  AUCTION 
17  BULLS  44  COWS 

43  BRED  and  OPEN  BEIFERS 

Carefully  selected  with  the  assistance  of  expert  committees,  including  the  best  judges 
in  the  breed. 

MONDAY,  MAY  5th,  1941 

Quial  Roost  Maxim  Sale    Rougemont,  N.  C. 
THURSDAY,  MAY  15th,  1941 

16th  Annual  Coventry  Sale,  Trenton,  X.  J. 

All  from  T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited  herds.  Bulls  from  high  record  dams.  Cows 
with  records  up  to  970  lbs.  fat.  Future  show  ring  champions.  Heifers  carrying  the 
Dest  blood  of  the  breed. 

For  Catalogues  W rite 

III  Kit  UK  MERRTMW  SALES  COMPANY 

Sparks,  Maryland 


Albemarle 
ABERDEEN- ANCUS  AUCTION 

Mon.  May  19th.  Keswick  (near  Char- 
lottesville). Cattle  consigned  from  the 
prominent  Virginia  herds. 

For  Information  and  catalogs  write 

VIRCINIA  ABERDEEN -ANCUS  ASS  N 

C.  T.  Neale.   Mgr.  Gordonsvil;e.  Va. 


WOODLAWN  ANCUS 

Est.  1883 

Foundation  females  and 
choice  herd  bulls  for  sale. 

70  miles  MSf  of  Chicago 

STANLEY  R.  PIERCE  &  SONS 
Creston  Illinois 


MAY,  1941 
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Exclusive  MARLEAU 
"No-SPLIT  Anchor" 

Every  Marleou-Hercules  rail  and  hurdle  fence  post  delivers  with  creo* 
soted  base  and  properly  placed  "No-SPLIT  Anchor"  in  the  post  top. 
This  exclusive  new  split  preventer  assures  you  lasting  neat  appear- 
ance, and  freedom  from  costly  repairs  and  replacements. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  TODAY) 


WIRE     •      WOOD     •      RUSTIC      •      IRON  FENCING 

MARLEAU-HERCULES  FENCE  CO. 


3608  DETROIT  AVE. 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 


MFRS.     AND    ERECTORS    OF    ALL     TYPE  FENCES 


KARSTEN  FARM,  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois,  in  company  with  an  impressive  list 
of  America's  finest  farms  and  estates  —  is  proud  of  buildings  designed,  equipped 
and  ventilated  by  JAMESWAY.  Whether  you  like  the  clean,  functional  beauty  of 
modern  all-metal  construction,  or  favor  buildings  of  more  conventional  line  and 
material  —  JAMESWAY  can  help  you  plan  for  utmost  efficiency  and  satisfaction. 
Call  in  a  trained  JAMESWAY  Man  to  help  you  plan.    No  cost  or  obligation. 


JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  CI-  541 
FT.  ATKINSON,  WISCONSIN 


ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 
OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


igiaijiiiiiiiigiiiiagjiiiaiiTOfKitHifKraisiiss 


FOR  HATCHING 

Duck  Eggs 
Turkey  Eggs 
Pheasant  Eggs. 

Also 

Wild  Ducks  &  Ducklings 

INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM  [ 
Newtown        Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  f 

Tel.  Newtown  340 

IIW^WIKII»IKIW»RRRlHigMia^mig[gf: 


IS  FARMING  OR  HOMESTEADINC 
YOUR  DESIRE? 

Goat  Dairying  offers  healthful,  remunera- 
tive pleasant  work.  Instruction,  equip- 
ment, stock  obtainable  at 

MINKDALE  FARMS 

NEWTOWN  CONN. 


SADDLE  AND  MORGAN  HORSES 

Pleasure  or  show  prospects  a  tew  brood  mares 
SHETLAND  AND  HACKNEY  PONIES 

Brood  mares,  colts,  and  yearlings. 
Several  well  broke  geldings  suitable  for 
children. 
CHEVIOT  SHEEP 
Vers1  in-  urlliil.  v«*i  •  prolific 

ANCUS  CATTLE 
Show  and  foundation  stock 
Dells  Stock  Farms      Congerville,  Illinois 


We  sincerely  recommend  that  you  pur- 
chase your  bird  requirements  from  honest 
and  reliable  game  breeders. 
Inquire    about    our    winnings    in  the 
recent  shows. 

BEROL  LODGE,  INC. 

710  East  14th  St.  New  York  City 


AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

A  fine  Jersey  head:  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  Jerseys  con- 
forming to  the  ideal  are  also  apt  to  be  high  producers 


improvement  projects  as  selective 
registration,  herd  classification, 
and  the  proved  sire  programs, 
which  have  profoundly  influenced 
the  breeding  programs  on  thou- 
sands of  farms  where  registered 
Jersey  herds  are  maintained. 

Successor  to  Mr.  Copeland  is 
C.  A.  Ward  of  Athens,  Ga.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  animal 
industry  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  since  1937, 
and  coach  of  that  school's  dairy 
judging  teams.  He  started  milk- 
ing Jerseys  when  he  was  only  six 
years  old  and  paid  for  his  early 
education  by  milking  Jerseys, 
selling  the  butter,  and  raising  pigs 
on  the  skim  milk. 

GUERNSEYS 

A  communication  to  this  de- 
partment from  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  points  out 
most  convincing  evidence  in  favor 
of  dairy  cattle  production  records. 
They  show  a  comparison  of  prices 
received  at  public  auction  sales 
during  1940,  wherein  Guernseys 
with  Advanced  Register  records 
averaged  $135  more  per  head 
than  cows  without  Advanced  Reg- 
ister records  and  without  rec- 
ords of  their  dams. 

There  were  75  public  sales  held 
in  1940  at  which  4003  head  of 
Guernseys  were  sold  at  an  aver- 
age of  $225.18  each.  This  was  an 
increase  of  over  28%  in  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  sold  and  15%  in- 
crease in  the  average  price. 

Prices  received  for  bulls  with 
and  without  records  on  their 
daughters  show  an  even  greater 
difference  in  favor  of  production 
records.  Guernsey  bulls  over  two 
years  of  age  that  had  met  ad- 
vanced register  requirements  aver- 
aged $567.22.  Bulls  two  years  old 
or  older  that  were  not  in  the  Ad- 
vanced Register  and  whose  dams 


didn't  have  Advanced  Register 
records  sold  for  an  average  of 
$116.25 — an  average  difference 
of  $450.97  in  favor  of  production 
records. 

The  value  of  Advanced  Regis- 
ter records  in  a  herd  can  be  illus- 
trated by  a  hypothetical  case  of 
five  progeny  from  a  dam  with  a 
record,  and  the  same  number  from 
one  without.  For  example,  sup- 
pose two  of  the  progeny  are  bulls 
under  two  years  of  age  and  three 
are  heifers.  Figured  on  the  aver- 
age price  for  these  animals  at 
auction  in  1940,  the  total  price 
for  the  five  out  of  an  Advanced 
Register  dam  is  $1050.67  and  out 
of  a  cow  without  a  record  $526.87. 
So  the  Advanced  Register  record 
on  this  hypothetical  cow  was 
worth  $523.80  in  the  sale  of  off- 
spring. 

AYRSHIRES 

The  place  for  older  dairy  bulls 
is  certainly  not  on  the  show  cir- 
cuit, in  the  opinion  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders'  As- 
sociation. This  body  unanimously 
recommends  that  the  classes  for 
three-year-old  and  aged  bulls  be 
taken  out  of  the  1942  premium 
lists,  and  that  the  oldest  class  of 
males  be  for  bulls  two  years  old 
or  over,  which  will  still  provide  a 
show  for  the  exceptional  mature 
animal. 

Ayrshire  breeders  point  out  that 
the  danger  of  handling  older  bulls 
on  the  show  circuit,  together  with 
the  heavy  expense,  particularly 
when  herds  are  moved  by  truck, 
make  them  costly  members  of  the 
show  string.  They  also  point  out 
that  the  interest  in  the  older  bull 
classes  has  been  steadily  declin- 
ing, due  probably  to  the  fact  that 
relatively  few  of  the  best  sires  are 
ever  shown. 

Recommendations    have  been 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


The  MODERN  ANSWER 

to  FUTURE 
ENSILAGE  PROBLEMS 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Our  herd  of  over  VH>  head 
of   pure  bred  Aberdeen- 

\iu;.,n  is  i  iin  for  high 

quality  and  uniformity  of 
both  type  .ind  Mood  lines. 
We  can  now  offer  open 
hei  fcrs  lad  young  hulls  .it 
reasonable  pruts 
Accredited  for  both  TO 
in. I  Hand's  disease. 

Stmd  'or  dttaili 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS 

W.  AUn  McGrtgor,  Mjn*|«r 

WORTON  MARYLAND 


miitlr  thnt  the  priar  money   now  for  the  addition  of  a  group  •"I*"" 

allot  itfld  I"  mj  '"ill  class.,  tlmt  particularly    adapted   to  smaller 

■  rr  atrlckrn  out  ahnuld  he  used  breeder*,  such  as  "three  females 

for  tin  principal  female  rlaaaca  or  of  any  age  bred  by  exhibitor." 

CALF  LOVE 

(  Ciinthtui'il  from  jintjf  •!'■> ) 


PURE  SALT  BRICKS 

la  the  bandj  holder.  Abeolulelt  |in>«iu  tout 
rorr>u  toe. — Jum  put  not  up  wh«n  the  hone 
eaa  reach  u  Made  of  refined  .Uin  nil- no 
Impurlllee  KconomlcaJ.  aa/e.  Aek  tout  dealer, 
or  writs  for  booklet—  rre*. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 
I   Lent  Avenue         la  Roy.  New  York 
KEYSTONE  COMPRESSED 


NORTHERN  BOBWHITE  QUAIL 

For  Breeding  or  Releasing 
Spring  Delivery 

ECCS 


Colinus  Farm 


Belleville.  Illinois 


Attract  Wild  Duck 

dame   and  Fish! 

Plant  Their  Natural  Foods 
Horn:  WILD  RICE.  Water 
Plants.  ate.  FREE  New 
Booklet  Telle  HOW. 
,r  YEARS  SUCCESS. 
A*1  Describe  Place.  Advice 
^v     Free.  Write 

TERRELL'S.  780  U.  Oshkosh.  Wis. 


FREE 


to  Horse  Owners 

Just  Mail  Coupon 

Whv  pay  fancy  prices  for  fine  imported 
English  saddlery  ?  Send  coupon  below  for 
my  Free  Catalog  that  is  saving  real 
money  for  thousands  of  horsemen.  Con- 
tains over  400  Bargains  in  English  Sad- 
dlery— also  letters  from  horsemen.  You 
select  saddlery — I  ship  on  approval. 
Send  coupon  today. 

"liMI«7oV'  WIESENFELD  CO. 
Dept.  X.  112  W.  North  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  free  copy  of 
your  7f-page  illustrated  Catalog. 

Name  

Add  real   

City      State   


the  owner  only  if  it  la  utilised 
through  grazing  "r  silage.  And  so 
attention  turn-,  to  cow  , 

Thru  there  is  tin-  labor  thing, 
also.  This  year  as  never  before, 
the  fanner  is  seeing  liis  supply  of 
seasonal  labor  disappear  as  the 
defense  program  calls  more  and 
more  men;  as  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  takes  increasing  numbers 
of  youths.  Part  of  the  lost  labor 
can  be  made  up  by  greater  lurch - 
animation.  The  balance  can  In- 
secured  by  switching  over  to  a 
Livestock  economy. 

In  a  well  watered  pasture,  cows 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  For 
wintering,  it  is  relatively  easy  for 
one  man  to  throw  down  hay  and 
fodder  and  keep  the  sell  feeder 
boxes  fu'l.  Probably  no  other  type 
of  farming  has  .such  a  low  labor 
requirement.  Krgo,  another  group 
of  farmers  is  switching  over  to 
cows. 

And  what  does  this  do  to  the 
livestock  market  ? 

It  is  making  a  tremendous  de- 
mand on  the  ranges.  Cattlemen 
who  have  seen  many  Iran  years 
arc  once  again  back  in  the  money. 
There  is  a  tendency  on  their  part 
to  hold  back  their  heifers.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  the  demands 
from  new  sources  for  more  stock- 
ers  and  feeders,  more  foundation 
stock.  The  result  is  that  the  high- 
est prices  in  a  long  time  arc  seen 
on  the  ranges.  And  the  greatest 
scarcity  of  supply  in  years  is  be- 
ing experienced  by  the  buyers. 

That  means  that  many  an  east- 
ern and  middle-western  feeder 
and  breeder  is  going  to  pack  the 
wife  and  kids  in  the  family  car 
and  set  out  for  any  or  all  of  the 
states  from  Montana  to  Old  Mexi- 
co. The  wife  and  kids  can  see 
Indians,  dudes,  pictographs,  ar- 
cheological  "digs"  and  rodeos. 
But  father  is  going  to  be  poking 
around  in  odd  corners  of  the 
range  country7  trying  to  find  a  new 
source  of  supply  for  cows  and 
steers. 

Others  will  be  cruising  about 
the  South,  down  in  eastern  Ten- 
nessee in  the  southern  Aberdeen 
and  Hereford  sections;  over  in 
southwestern  Virginia  and  the 
hills  of  West  Virginia;  and  down 
in  Alabama  where  the  cattle  in- 
dustry is  finally  starting  to  flour- 
ish. 

Texas  ought  to  see  many  new 
faces  and  new  license  plates  at 
the  Fort  Worth  show;  out  in  the 
Panhandle  country;  and  down  in 
the  prickly  pear  region.  They'll 
be  mighty  interested,  those  vis- 
itors, in  San  Antone's  sights. 
They'll  gaze  with  proper  respect 
at  The  Alamo.  They'll  help  swell 
the  huge  gate  at  the  Dallas  Fair. 
But — the  men  of  the  family  in 
many  cases  are  going  to  be  more 


interested  in  cows  than  in  these 
other  really  interesting  sights. 

New  York  cattlemen  will  be 
prowling  around  the  International 
and  the  American  Itoyal  shows. 
Canada  is  going  to  see  a  fresh 
influv  of  Americans  eager  to  learn 
more  of  our  friends  in  the  North 
— and  more  than  a  little  eager  to 
pick  up  some  top  quality  Jerseys, 
Guernseys,  Ayrshire*,  .and  llol 
steins. 

(fact  winter  will  see  |  relative- 
ly new  kind  of  Florida  tourist. 
Ostensibly  he  will  want  to  sun 
himself  at  St.  Pete,  swim  and  see 
the  races  at  Miami,  go  fishing  nil 
Key  West.  But  Florida  cattlemen 
are  going  to  see  a  good  bit  of  this 
tourist,  too.  He'll  want  to  look  in 
on  the  big  experimental  feeding 
operation  now  being  sponsored  by 
one  of  the  sugar  companies  South 
of  Lake  Okeechobee.  He'll  be 
\.istly  interested  in  the  brcedirig- 
up  activities  of  cattlemen  in  the 
Smith-central  section  where  they 
arc  crossing  Brahmas,  Angus  and 
Hereford,  with  native  Florida 
cattle.  He  will  study  the  efforts 
of  the  North-central  Florida  cow- 
men to  develop  fecdstuffs  to  take 
the  place  of  corn  in  finishing. 

Maybe  he  will  get  over  around 
Laurel.  Miss.,  for  a  peek  at 
the  government  and  state  experi- 
menters who  are  working  on 
sweet  potato  pulp  as  a  feed. 
There  he'll  find  out  about  lime- 
deficiency,  as  he  learned  about 
"salt  sickness"  in  Florida.  And 
he  will  have  his  feeding  horizons 
broadened  'way  beyond  the  tradi- 
tional corn-barley-forage  combi- 
nation. 

Cow-folk  are  on  the  move. 
Maybe  they  are  a  little  more  seri- 
ous than  they  used  to  be.  Cer- 
tainly, they  are  more  interested  in 
cows  now  than  they  ever  were. 
And,  you  can  be  sure  that  no  mat- 
ter what  the  supposed  object  of 
their  visit  is,  be  it  Niagara  Falls, 
Yellowstone  Park,  the  Lauren- 
tians,  or  even  Radio  City  in  the 
heart  of  New  York,  all  you  will 
have  to  do  to  get  quick  attention 
and  refreshed  interest  is  to  men- 
tion that  you  know  where  some- 
thing new  or  old  in  the  cow  busi- 
ness is  going  on. 

Cows  can  be  ornery,  stupid, 
loco,  placid,  contented,  calm,  or 
mule-ish.  You  can  call  them  "So 
boss"  if  you  are  in  the  one  busi- 
ness, or  "blankety-blank  so-and- 
so's"  if  you  are  in  the  other.  You 
can  cuss  them,  fuss  over  them, 
doctor  them,  drive  them,  lead 
them,  and  be  so  darned  angry  with 
them  you  wish  them — for  the  mo- 
ment— at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
But  if  you  are  a  cowman,  you'll 
never  get  away  from  them — even 
when  vou  "take  a  vacation." 


1 1  . ■  I  '. ■  I  nn'l  will.  .  I .  ....  ihla 
In.lallallon    of    Onlne    -il<>-    1.  i,rr- 

formlnM  lmltorll.nl  rlllllf-ft  or.  lit,- 
f;»rrn  of  'Ihrimu,  ftrwln,  ownr-r  of 
lllllto|,  I  .rot.  r-.rwlnnu,  Prnn.jrl- 
vanln.      It    will    aompleMlr  fulfill 

thuoe  rlu  I J  for  rminy  flrni.lr*,  for 
II  ie  the 


Only  SILO  chosen  for  the 
NEW  YORK  WORLD'S  FAIR 


If  you  have  been  considering  stor- 
age for  Hair*  or  *iock  feed*,  with 
Mil  eye  to  prrmaneney^—*>f  both 
operation  ami  appearance— -you  will 
find  Korok  more  than  Interesting. 
For  the  advancement*  In  thU  olio 
were  de«lgned  for  tho*e  who  want 
to   build  again «l   the  future. 

There  In  ample  confirmation  of  the 
durability  and  engineering  advan- 
tage* of  Korok  In  It*  selection  for 
the  roveted 


J" 


It  Is  the  first  tile  silo  vrith  joint* 
that  are  proof  against  silage  acids. 
No  mortar  or  cement  is  used.  This 
exclusive  Craine  achievement  is  by 
itself  a  great  advance  in  silo  con- 
struction, and  is  the  result  of  many 
years*  experiments). 

KOROK    Is    genuinely  permanent  

in  terms  of  maintenance,  it  is  the 
most  economical  silo  ever  developed. 
It  will  not  shrink,  warp,  or  deteri- 
orate. It  resists  lire,  frost,  acids, 
rot,  and  heavy,  "high-pressure"  en- 
silage. 

It  is  made  from  special  hard  burned 
vitrified  tile  and  reinforced  with 
prestressed  enameled  or  galvanised 
steel  hoops.  And  it  is  equipped 
with  the  "24  square**  door  system, 
safe,  convenient — tightest,  strongest, 
most  durable  door  front  ever  de- 
vised. 

You  may  select  your  roof  from  a 
wide  variety  of  designs  and  mate- 
rials— to  fit  the  architecture  of  your 
buildings. 


Free 


DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE 


We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  free 
literature  describing  KOROK.  or  the 
well-known  Craine  Nateo  Tile  and 
Triple- Wall  silos.  An  engineer  will 
gladly  consult  with  you  or  your 
manager  concerning  your  individual 
requirements.      Just   drop   a   card  to 


CRAINE,  Inc. 

51    Wall  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


.MAY,  1941 
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KENNEL  &  BENCH 


MORRIS  &  ESSEX 

KENNEL  CLUB 

Saturday,  May  31,  1941 

GIRALDA  FARMS        MADISON,  NEW  JERSEY 

Final  Closing  Date  For  Entries  May  24 

More  Than  $25,000  in  Cash  and  Sterling  Trophies 
Offered  Regardless  of  Number  of  Dogs  Entered 

tiie  i:\iiihh  ons  snow 

For  Premium  Lists  Address 

FOLEY  DOG  SHOW  ORGANIZATION,  Inc.  2009  chestnut  St..  pwu.,  p.. 


ELLEIVBERT  FARM 
KENNELS 


DACHSHUNDS 

AT  STUD 

Ch.  Dim  as  Earthstopper 
C/i.  H el  mar  Ellenbert 

Red 

Ch.  Hunko  Flottenberg 
Ch.  Heinio  Flottenberg 

Black  and  Tan 


MR.  and  MRS.  HERBERT  BERTRAND 

OWNERS 
R.  F.  D.  1  Stanwich  Road 

Greenwich  Conn. 

■r  .    ^  l.  \4468-M  (House) 

Tel.  Creenwneh  j  4468.R  (Kennel) 


IRISH 
TERRIERS 

Puppies  and  mature 
stock,  excellent  breed- 
ing, wonderful  dis- 
positions. Reasonably 
priced. 

LEONARD  W.  GOSS 
Ohio  State  University 
■■Columbus  Ohio 
(Member  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America) 


WELSH  TERRIERS 

Property   of   the   Miss.*  daCoppet 

The  ideal  companions  for  town  or  coun- 
try. Some  attractive  puppies  usually  for 
sale,  by  Champions  and  from  Champion 
stock. 

Address:  Berxcyn,  Pa. 


Woodland  Farm  Kennels 

OLD  ENGLISH 

SHEEPDOGS 

A  few  choice 

puppies 

For  Sale 
Mrs.  Roland  M.  Baker 

North  Hampton, 

New  Hampshire 

ENGLISH  COCKER  SPANIELS 


Blackmoor  Beacon  of  Girotda 

Puppies   sired   by   this   dog   and  other 
imported    champions    out    of  imported 
dams  for  sale.     Prices  from  $50. 

CIRALDA  FARMS 

MADISON  NEW  JERSEY 


YELLOW  LABRADOR  PUPPIES 

A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED  LITTER  SIRED 
BY  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  FIELD 
TRIAL    CHAMPION    "MING"    out  of 

pedigreed  yellow  Labrador  bitch.  Puppies 
may  be  seen  at  anytime  on  request. 

JULIAN  L.  PEABODY 

Westbury,   Long   Island    Wheatley   Hills  137 


COLEMEADOW 
KENNELS 

Morris  Avenue  LSryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Phone  D.  M.  3-72 


Sealyliam  Terriers 

Chow  Chows 
Scottish  Terriers 


BULL  TERRIERS 

Dogs  With  Personality 
Choice  puppies  now 
available. 

SNUC  HARBOR 
KENNELS 

Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Daniel  J.  Bowen. 
75  Homan  Blvd.. 
Memnsteacl.  N.  Y. 


LABRADOR  RETRIEVERS 

ENGLISH 
COCKER  SPANIELS 
TIMBER  TOWN  KENNELS 

Paul  Svane.  operator 
Islip  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Islip  2192 


TYRONNE  FARM  KENNELS 


IRISH 
SETTERS 

Puppies.  Show 
and  Hunting  Dogs 
Usually  Available 
Correspondence 
Invited 
IACK  A.  SPEAR 
TIl'TON  IOWA 


IRISH  SETTERS 


Ch.   ff'amtutia  fmrmanagh  II 

A  fine  selection  of  puppies  and  young  dogs  from 
our  championship  stock  now  available. 
Eight  champions  at  stud. 

WAMSUTTA  KENNELS 

Warrtn  IT.  R»ad,  Jr.,  .WW 

Slocum  Rd.    No.  Dartmouth,  Mass 


THE  COMINC  MORRIS  AND  ESSEX  SHOW: 
LONG  ISLAND  KENNEL  CLUB 


This  has  been  a  grand  spring 
in  the  bench  show  game, 
and  in  the  field  trial  world  too. 
From  all  sides  you  hear  reports  of 
big  entries,  record  attendance, 
new  highs  in  obedience  trials, 
brilliant  field  trial  performances, 
and  the  quality  has  been  tops  too. 
Pictures  of  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing dogs  which  have  been  making 
names  for  themselves  at  the 
spring  shows  are  to  be  seen  on 
these  pages. 

But  the  biggest  of  all  the  shows 
is  yet  to  come.  The  one  show  of 
the  year  that  dwarfs  all  others, 
that, for  number  of  dogs  compet- 
ing, amount  of  prize  money 
awarded,  efficiency  of  manage- 
ment and  sheer  pageantry  tops  all 
other  shows  in  the  world,  is  al- 
most upon  us.  This  show,  need- 
less to  say,  is  the  Morris  and  Es- 
sex held  each  year  at  Giralda 
Farms,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Dog  people  never  cease  to  mar- 
vel at  the  workings  of  this  show. 
That  4,000-odd  dogs  can  be 
judged,  and  judged  properly  in 
the  brief  span  of  one  day;  that 
thousands  of  people  can  come  to 
watch  the  judging  of  these  dogs 
and  depart  without  becoming  an 
unwieldy,  congested  mob;  that 
10,000  or  more  cars  can  be 
parked  and  driven  away  again 
without  traffic  snarls ;  that  every 
possible  emergency,  and  the  well- 
being  of  every  person — exhibitor, 
judge  or  spectator  seems  to  have 
been  anticipated — all  this  seems 
beyond  credibility. 

The  reason  for  the  amazing  ef- 
ficiency and  phenomenal  success 
of  this  show  is  not  hard  to  find. 
It  is  because  McClure  Halle  v. 
and  scores  of  people  working 
under  him,  take  this  show  serious- 


COOK  &  GORMLEY 

Kamel's  White  Knight  won  best 
in  show  at  Chicago 


ly;  because  Mrs.  M.  Hartley 
Dodge  is  willing  to  spare  no  ex- 
pense to  make  the  show  a  vast 
success. 

From  the  time  the  last  exhibitor 
leaves  the  grounds  and  the  tents 
have  been  taken  down  work  starts 
on  the  next  year's  show.  That 
vast  expanse  of  turf,  the  polo 
field  which  is  the  scene  of  the 
benching  and  judging,  and  which 
is  only  used  that  one  day  in  the 
year,  is  seeded^and  graded.  Build- 
ings may  be  constructed  on  its 
edges,  pipes  laid  underneath  its 
sod.  A  thousand  and  one  other 
details  are  painstakingly  worked 
on  from  one  show  to  the  next  .  .  . 
all  for  that  one  big  day  in  the 
year,  the  last  Saturday  in  May. 
the  day  on  which  this  show  is 
traditionally  held. 

What  is  in  store  for  visitors 
and  exhibitors  at  Morris  and  Es- 
sex this  year?     Well,  as  usual. 


P.   T.  JONES 

Ch.  Flornell  Glamorous,  Whippet, 
Percy  Roberts,  handler 

improvements  have  been  made  on 
the  grounds,  though  it  would  seem 
that  by  this  time  this  were  hardly 
possible.  However,  the  entire 
field  has  been  regraded,  and  an 
underground  sprinkling  system 
installed.  The  roads  beside  the 
exhibition  tents  have  been  wid- 
ened and  paved  with  tar  and 
crushed  stone  so  that  dust  will  not 
bother  handlers  preparing  their 
dogs,  all  to  the  tune  of  about 
$25,000  spent  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  promote  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  the  exhibitors. 

This  year  the  show  falls  on 
May  31,  in  the  middle  of  a  three 
day  holiday  week-end.  so,  many 
fanciers  who  might  not  otherwise 
be  able  to  take  the  time  will  be 
able  to  visit  the  show.  This,  plus 
the  richest  purse  ($17,642  cash) 
ever  offered  for  a  bench  show 
make  it  seem  quite  possible  that 
this  year's  edition  of  the  show 
will  again  break  all  records  for 
the  number  of  dogs  competing. 
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COI  N  T R  Y  LIFE 


GEORGE  B.  TURRELL,  JR 


Ch.  Mraiii>;<-  harm  Knight,  Lahratlor,  won  thr  all  ar/e  stake  of  the 
Carlisle  Memorial  Retriever  Trial 


Of  course  Morris  and  Ksscx  al 
ready  holds  tin-  rrrord  for  the  top 
purse  offered  at  a  bench  show  as 
well  as  for  the  ninnher  of  entrit  B, 
What  makes  this  year's  offering 
a  new  high  is  that  there  has  Ix-en 
a  net  gain  of  seven  in  the  number 
of  breeds  offered  classification. 
American  Water  Spaniels,  Brit- 
tany Spaniels.  Otterhounds. 
Brianls.  Eskimos,  Giant  Sclinauz- 
crs.  and  Mastiffs  arc  the  new 
breeds.  Italian  Greyhounds  have 
been  dropped  from  the  classifica- 
tion  this  year. 

The  inclusion  of  the  American 
Water  Spaniels  is  an  interesting 
item  this  year.  These  dogs  have 
been  more  or  less  popular  as 
shooting  dogs  and  pets  through- 
out the  country  for  years,  and 
especially  in  the  Middle  West. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  we  wouldn't 
be  surprised  to  rind  that  they 
were  quite  an  old  breed.  How- 
ever, it  was  only  last  year  that 
they  were  admitted  to  the  Ameri- 
can Kennel  Club  Stud  Book,  and 
so  far  few  of  them  have  been  seen 
at  shows.  This  would  seem  to  be 
an  excellent  chance  to  publicize 
the  breed. 

As  to  the  cash  prizes  to  be 
taken  home  by  the  winners,  the 
club  offers  $1*0.  $3.  and  $2  for 
the  first  three  places — no  strings 
either.  Then,  in  each  breed  Mrs. 
Dodge  offers  a  sterling  silver 
trophy  named  in  honor  of  the 
judge  for  the  winner  of  best  in 
breed,  and  there  is  another 
trophy,  the  M.  Hartley  Dodge, 
Jr.  Memorial  for  the  best  in  a 
special  American-bred  class,  and 
the  club  gives  a  special  bronze 
medal  for  best  of  winners.  So  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  the  total 
mounts  up. 

The    breakdown    of    the  cash 


awards  seems  to  be  as  follows: 
Sporting  dogs  will  get  $2,813; 
Hounds,  $2,895;  Working  dogs, 
$3,223;  Terriers,  $3,(576;  Toys, 
$2,279.50;  the  non-sporting 
group  $2,725.50,  and  an  extra 
$80  to  miscellaneous  breeds  to 
make  up  the  $17,(542. 

This  isn't  all  by  any  means; 
409  sterling  silver  trophies  are  to 
be  awarded  outright,  nor  is  this 
counting  scores  of  bronze  and 
plated  trophies  which  will  be 
awarded.  On  top  of  this  the 
specialty  cliiKs.  of  which  make 
this  their  specialty  show  are 
really  going  to  town  this  year, 
giving  bountiful  cash  awards  and 
trophies  themselves. 

The  Dachshund  Club  of  Amer- 
ica which  always  does  well  at  this 
show  is  spreading  $12  through 
each  of  its  many  classes  to  bring 
its  cash  awards  to  $12,  $7,  $5, 
and  $3.  The  Skye  Terrier  Club 
and  the  French  Bulldog  Club 
similarly  are  increasing  the  cash 
in  each  class.  Some  of  the  others 
are  adding  cash  in  graduated 
amounts  depending  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  competition. 
Others  have  increased  only  the 
money  for  the  class  winners  as, 
for  instance,  the  English  Springer 
Spaniel  Field  Trial  Association, 
which  has  added  $10  for  the  win- 
ner in  each  class  to  bring  the 
total  in  each  to  $20. 

The  preliminary  closing  date 
for  entries  is  May  17,  with  the 
actual  deadline  a  week  later.  The 
show  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Foley  Dog  Show  organization  and 
the  premium  lists  are  obtainable 
from  them. 

CHARLES  T.  INCLEE 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret 
that  we  announce  the  death  of 


NOimi  WESTCHESTER 

The  Scenic  Summer  Show 
June  I  »,  1 04 1  Knlonali,  N«  ;w  York 

again  offrr* 

$10 — $5 — $3  In  Every  (Asm 

on  a  percentage  baai* 

Sterling  Silver  Trophy  and  $IS  for  Kv.-ry  BchI 
of  Breed  re^ardlcHs  of  entry 
$.'i  for  beM  of  opposite  sex 

The  Following  Club*  an-  holding  their  Specialities  at 
North  Wettchettet  this  year 


I  astern     Irifdi    Setter  As- 
sociation 

Gordon     Setter    Clnh  of 

America 
Connecticut  Cocker  Spaniel 

Club 

Southern  New  York  ({eagle 

Club 

American  Hoxer  Club 
Great    Pyrenees    Club  of 

America 
Mastiff    Club    of  America, 

Inc 

American  Whippet  Clnh 


Greyhound  Club  of  America 

Cardigan  Welsh  Corgi  Club 
Pembroke      Welsh  Corgi 

Club 


Mu I. 


Vewfoundlan 

America 
New  England  Old  English 

Sheepdog  Club 

American  Shetland  Sheep- 
dog Association 

American  Miniature 

Schnauzer  Club 
Chow  Chow  Club 


f 


Hartford  Obedience  Training  Club 


Tracking  Tests  will  be  held  June  L3th 


FAIRC0URT  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Thao.  W.  Herbit.  Owner 
Bernarttsvllle.  N.  J. 
Tel.  Bernardivllle  82 


NAPEAGUC  KENNELS 

CHESAPEAKE    BAY  RETRIEVERS 

AT  STUD: 

CM.  EDMONTON  NEWT,  Out  Of  LlNonne 
CH.  AIRLINt  COLL)tN  DAWN,  out  of 
Chr»  roft  Newt. 

CM.    TRICKSTER    ROBERT  OF  MONTAUK 

NJPIACUe'teo  or  MONTAUK:.  out  of  Bftty  Montauk.  by  Bud  Parker  Bang 

PUPPIES  from  the  above  sires  $50  and  up 

r    H     DATER    Owner  PHILIP  COLLINS,  M<jr 

Montauk  H'gy.—  Phone  404— Eatthampton.  L.  I.,  N.  V. 

Retriever*  boarded  and  trained. 


nnio,  by  Ch.  Che«acro*t  Newt, 
line   Dutchess    Donna,   by  Ch. 

ut  of  Princes*  of  Montauk.  by 


TOKALON 

Offers  the  Lamest  tod  Finest  Selection  of 
Champion  bred  COLLIES  and  COCKER  SPANIELS 
ill  colors  and  ages,   at  $35.00  up.   60-day  health 
guarantee.    C.O.D.  shipmenta  if  desired.  Pairs  for 
breeding.     Please  state  wants  clearU. 

Shown  by  appointment  In  New  York  City 


Ch.  ToKaJon  Blue  Eagle 
BLUE  MERLES  ARE 
OUR  SPECIALTY 


TOKALON  KENNELS 

Woodstock  Road.  WEST  HURLEY.  N.  Y. 
Phone  Kingston  348.  J*  I 


www 

ToKalon  Magnet 


Great  Pyrenees  and 
English  Cocker  Spaniels 


SASQUAItll  KINNfLS.  Big 
b  M„  frMMla  V  Ohm.  Owmh 
CaJAtM  StrM*.  HOUtSTON.  MASS. 
T.I  MAW  244  t..(  i 


Ledgelands'  Kennels 

Chow  Chows 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Stud 

Puppies  &  Grown  Stock 
Occasionally  for  Sulm 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  WagstafT 
Owners 

Manager  Eft  IN' EST  WELLS 

'Phone,  Tuxedo  209      Tuiado  Park,  N.  Y. 


MINIATURE 
SCHNAUZERS 

Pure  Black.  Stylish 

Out   of  champion  stock 

12    to  14    inches  high 

Peppv.  healthy,  paper- 
trained. 

Marostine  Kennels 

2214  Wyoming  Avenue 
Washington,  D.  C. 


ENGLISH  SPRINGER  SPANIELS 


Unexcelled  in 
Field  and  Home 


A  Perfect 
All-Purpose  Dog 

CREENBRAES 
KENNELS 

R.  H.  Migel,  Owner        Monroe.  N  Y. 

Puppies  and  Gioun  stock  usu-iilv  arsilabli 


MAY,  1941 
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YOUR  DOGS  Can  Run  Freely 
Without  Danger  in  a  Handy 
BUFFRLO 

PORTABLE  KEtlHEL 
VHRD 


SAVES  YOU  BOTHER  AND  WORRY 
KEEPS  DOGS  SEPARATED  AND  SAFE 

Make  up  a  "Buffalo"  Portable  Kennel 
Yard  of  any  size  to  suit  the  needs  of 
your  dogs!  It's  easy  and  the  best  pro- 
tection you  can  give  them  while  they 
play  and  exercise.  No  longer  need 
you  worry  or  be  ever  on  the  watch. 

EASY  TO  PUT  UP  OR  MOVE  ABOUT 

No  posts  or  holes  to  fuss  with.  Sim- 
ply push  the  legs 
and  use  patented 
fence  clips.  Only  a 
few  minutes'  time, 
anybody  can  do  it. 


the 


grou 


nd 


BEWARE 

LETTING  YOUR 
DOGS  RUN 
WITHOUT 
Protection 


MADE  STRONG  FOR 
LONG  HARD  USE 

Frame  is  of  continuous 
copper-bearing  round 
steel  band  heavily  galvanized.  Fabric  is  dia- 
mond mesh  copper-bearing  wire  thoroughly 
galvanized.  Sure  protection  for  your  dogs! 
Buffalo  Wire  Works  Co.,  Inc.,  530  Terrace, 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  (Est.  1869  as  Scheeler's  Sons). 


!  Send  $27.50 


for  Assortment  I 
No.  1-A  making  | 
|  an  enclosure  7  x  14  x  5  ft.  high,  com-  I 
I  plete  with  gate  and  fittings.  Or  send  | 
|  6c  today  for  helpful  new  "Buffalo"  I 
I  Portable  Fencing  Booklet  89-C.  5  | 
L   J 


"BLACK  / 
LEAF  407 

You  can  eliminate  the  dog  nui- 
sance through  the  use  of  "Black 
Leaf  40."  Dogs  do  not  like  its  odor 
and  will  not  bother  where  it  has 
been  sprayed. 

"Black  Leaf  40" 
Well  Known  Insecticide 

"Black  Leaf  40"  is  also  an  effec- 
tive insecticide.  It  kills  by  contact 
and  by  fumes.  An  ounce  makes 
six  gallons  of  effective  spray  for 
aphis.  Does  not  harm  foliage- 
easy  to  apply.  Ask  your  dealer. 

Insist  on  Original  Factory  Sealed 
Packages  for  Full  Strength  411a 


Tobacco  By-Products& 
Chemical  Corporation 

Incorporated 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


Charles  T.  Inglee,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Kennel 
Club.  In  his  lifetime  Mr.  Inglee 
did  much  for  the  dog  game,  in- 
deed the  present  sound  status  of 
the  American  Kennel  Club  is 
largely  due  to  his  efforts.  He  was 
closely  associated  with  dogs  from 
childhood,  first  becoming  known 
to  the  fancy  in  connection  with 
Gordon  Setters,  sponsoring  this 
breed  in  America,  and  organizing 
the  Gordon  Setter  Club  in  1921. 

He  became  second  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Kennel  Club  in  1928; 
its  first  vice-president  in  1932, 
and  was  president  for  a  brief  time 
in  the  same  year.  He  shortly  re- 
signed this  post  however,  to  be- 
come the  chief  full-time  executive 
of  the  organization,  a  post  which 
he  retained  until  his  recent  death. 


LONG   ISLAND  SHOW 

It  is  announced  that  William 
Ross  Proctor,  former  president  of 
the  Long  Island  Kennel  Club  and 
well-known  authority  of  all 
breeds  of  dogs,  will  judge  best  in 
show  at  the  40th  Annual  Long 
Island  Kennel  Club  Dog  Show  to 
be  held  as  a  benefit  for  the  Nas- 
sau County  Bundles  for  Britain 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Rockaway 
Hunting  Club,  Sunday,  May  25. 
800  or  more  entries  are  expected 
and  several  specialty  events  are 
already  scheduled. 

This  show,  one  of  the  South 
Shore's  leading  sporting  and  so- 
cial affairs,  is  also  one  of  its  most 
colorful,  the  huge  tents  forming 
a  gay  background  for  the  judging 
rings  set  out  on  the  exceptionally 
smooth  turf  of  the  polo  field. 
Modern  facilities  will  add  to  the 
comfort  of  the  exhibitors  and  re- 
freshments will  be  served. 

The  judging  will  start  prompt- 
ly at  10  A.M.  with  Robert  A. 
Ross  of  Quebec,  Hubert  A.  Doll 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Ernest  E. 


Ferguson  of  California,  acting  as 
all-arounders,  and  together  with 
prominent  specialists,  they  will 
select  the  best  of  each  breed  for 
the  afternoon's  final  judging. 
Proctor's  finalists  will  be  sent  up 
to  him  by  Walter  Ellis,  Sporting 
Group  judge;  Doll,  Hound  Group 
judge;  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Lewis, 
Working  and  Non-Sporting 
Group  judge;  Miss  Frances 
Thord-Gray,  Terrier  Group  judge 
and  Mrs.  Warner  S.  Hays,  Toy 
Group  judge.  Throughout  the 
entire  day  the  judging  of  the 
obedience  trials  of  the  Long 
Island  Training  Club  w'ill  be  in 
the  capable  hands  of  California's 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Godsel  and  Con- 
necticut's Police  Captain  Herman 
Schendel. 

Among  the  special  features 
listed  in  connection  with  the  show 
is  an  exhibition  by  Brookville's 
popular  Buckram  Beagle  Pack 
whose  Masters  are  John  C.  Baker 
Jr.,  and  Morgan  Wing 'Jr.  Gerald 
Livingston,  president  of  the  West- 
minster Kennel  Club,  has  kindly 
consented  to  put  on  an  exhibition 
with  his  Retrievers  similar  to  that 
making  such  a  hit  last  July,  and 
members  of  the  Long  Island 
Training  Club  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Harland  Neistrell  plan  to 
feature  a  short  obedience  test. 

The  Long  Island  Kennel  Club 
has  again  maintained  full  classi- 
fications for  all  breeds  of  dogs. 
They  have  drawn  up  a  particular- 
ly generous  prize  list  of  cash  and 
those  winning  best  of  breed  will 
also  receive  Bundles  for  Britain 
souvenirs,  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  show  which  this  year 
is  being  given  for  charity.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  trophies  to 
be  competed  for  will  be  the 
Helene  Whitehouse  Walker 
Trophy,  presented  to  the  Long 
Island  Training  Club  by  the 
original  obedience  test  club  in  the 
countrv. 


FUN  WITH  DOCS 

(Continued  from  page  £3) 


owners.  As  more  people  come  to 
realize  that,  with  a  little  guid- 
ance at  the  start,  they  can  accom- 
plish just  as  much  with  old  Bonzo 
at  home  as  other  owners  have 
done  with  "those  marvelous  dogs" 
they  saw  in  some  exhibition  or 
obedience  trial  at  a  dog  show 
there  are  going  to  be  more,  and 
larger  obedience  training  clubs, 
and  more  really  well-trained  dogs. 

The  old  saying  about  the  im- 
possibility of  "teaching  an  old 
dog  new  tricks"  has  been  clearly 
disproved  in  the  past  year  by  two 
dogs  in  particular.  One  had  re- 
ceived no  particular  training  un- 
til she  was  ten  years  old,  but  once 
started  she  earned  her  U.D.  de- 
gree within  a  year,  with  several 
first  prizes  on  the  way.  Another 
had  been  the  family  dog  for 
eleven  years  when  her  young 
mistress,  who  had  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  training  another  dog, 
decided  to  take  her  in  hand.  To- 


day she  usually  takes  the  blue 
ribbon  in  her  class,  and  has  never 
put  on  a  poor  performance. 

If  any  single  thing  has  ac- 
counted for  current  leadership  of 
the  New  England  Dog  Training 
Club  in  this  comparatively  new 
sport,  it  is  probably  the  early 
realization  by  its  members  that 
this  required  a  different  type  of 
training  in  many  respects  from 
anything  that  had  been  used  in 
the  past.  While  the  basis  for  all 
dog  training  is  the  same,  — condi- 
tioning the  dog  to  respond  with 
absolute  obedience  to  certain  sig- 
nals or  commands  of  his  handler, 
starting  with  the  simplest  com- 
mands with  the  dog  close  to  the 
handler,  and  progressing  gradu- 
ally to  more  difficult  work  where 
the  dog  is  at  a  distance — it  was 
soon  found  that  in  certain  re- 
spects the  club's  training  problem 
was  something  entirely  new. 

Up  to  this  time  dog  training 


BELGIAN  SCHIPPERKES 


Best  Watchdog.  Won- 
derful   with  Children 
Alert  Unique 
Courageous 
Pedigreed  Puppies 
$35.00  up 
Established  1910 
Yperland  Verhelle 

Kennels 
Someiville.  New  Jersey 


BULL  TERRIERS 

From   parents   chosen   tor  intelligence 
and    personality   as   well   as  pedigrees 
While  Puppies  from  White  Stock 
Also  brindle.  fawn,  or  black  and  tan,  symme- 
trically marked  with  more  or  less  white,  from 
colored  stock. 

MRS.  A.  MACK  AY -SMITH 

Farnley  White  Poit  Virginia 


DOG  ENCLOSURES 

Investigate  Crown's  ri^id 
a  ny  le-  steel  framework 
for  dog  runs  and  pens. 
Neat,  sturdy,  serviceable. 
Special  non-climable  wire 
fabrics.    Write  for 
catalog  today. 
Crown  Iron  Works 

Company 
l220Tylei  St.,  N.  E. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

KENNEL  DIRECTORY 

BELGIAN  SCHIPPERKES 
Yperland  Verhelle  Kennels, 
Somerville,  New  Jersey. 

BULL  TERRIERS 

Mrs.  A.  Mackay-Smith, 
Farnley, 

White  Post,  Virginia. 
Snug  Harbor  Kennels, 
75  Homan  Blvd.. 
Hempstead,  L.  I. 

CHESAPEAKE  BAY  RETRIEVERS 

Napeague  Kennels, 
Montauk  Highway, 
East  Hampton,  L.  I. 

CHOW  CHOWS 
Colemeadow  Kennels, 
Morris  Avenue, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Ledgelands'  Kennels, 
Tuxedo  Park,  New  York. 

COCKER  SPANIELS 
Tokalon  Kennels, 
Woodstock  Road, 
West  Hurley,  N.  Y. 

COLLIES 
Tokalon  Kennels, 
Woodstock  Road. 
West  Hurley,  N.  Y. 

DACHSHUNDS 

Ellenbert  Farm  Kennels, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Stanwich  Road. 

Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

ENGLISH  COCKER  SPANIELS 
Basquaerie  Kennels, 
Golden  Street, 
Holliston,  Mass. 
Giralda  Farms, 
Madison,  New  Jersey. 
Faircourt  Kennels, 
Bernardsville,  New  Jersey. 
Timber  Town  Kennels, 
Islip,  Long  Island. 

ENGLISH  SPRINGER  SPANIELS 
Greenbraes  Kennels, 
Monroe,  New  York. 

GREAT  PYRENEES 
Basquaerie  Kennels, 
Golden  Street, 
Holliston,  Mass. 

IRISH  SETTERS 
Tyronne  Farm  Kennels, 
Tipton,  Iowa. 
Wamsutta  Kennels, 
Slocum  Road, 
North  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

IRISH  TERRIERS 

Leonard  W.  Goss, 
Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

LABRADOR  RETRIEVERS 

Ledgelands'  Kennels, 
Tuxedo  Park,  New  York. 
Timber  Town  Kennels, 
Islip,  Long  Island. 

OLD  ENGLISH  SHEEPDOGS 

Woodland  Farm  Kennels, 

North  Hampton,  New  Hampshire. 

SCHNACZERS  (Miniatures) 
Marostine  Kennels, 
2214  Wyoming  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

SCOTTISH  TERRIERS 
Colemeadow  Kennels, 
Morris  Avenue. 
Bryn  Mawr,  P?. 
SEALYHAM  TERRIERS 
Colemeadow  Kennels, 
Morris  Avenue. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
WELSH  TERRIERS 
Misses  deCoppet, 
Berwyn,  Pennsylva-ia. 
YELLOW  LABRADOR 
Julian  L.  Peabody, 
Westbury,  Long  Island. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


Prevent  Cat  Damage 


PUSSY  SCAT 


••».!•     .ti.ii.  .       I. ..I. 

.  ...  t,...<  .  table  lef  • 

|si«i  iiHinklr  I'mii  N.  al 
lightly  wherevei  ynur  rat 
stse.lv  heira  sw  ikwi  damage 
■M  h<>  •!•«  You  iU'i 
II  .1....  .  ,....11  tt.  but 
INjaay  .l.wv    ai*l  learn*  In 

Mtfv  MrM  UNO  NO 
MONK  V  Ovtlrr  I'iimv  S.  al 
C.O.D.,   $1     pint  |*>«tagc. 


II  I  the  only  f  '  •  1 
dog  stain  remover' 
K.  pcrvrnrs  rugs 
ffom  roiling  and 
bleaching.  Money 
back  guarantee. 

1'   '•   r>l  setis- 

best  users'  Tint  nar. 

ti  :\  «ot.nt 

/f/  J.  jl.r  —  or 

*m/r  aj  Jirttl 

COIttllSATIO 
CHEMICAL  WORKS 
■  III  Sat*  •ansae  im 
««.!•(•    1 1 1 1  a  a  I  a 


KEEP  YOUR  DOGS 


HELPS  KEEP  DOGS  HEALTHY! 

Lewis'  Lye  helps  protect  stain.'  spread  of 
dangerous  disease  germs  and  parasites  by 
contaminated  surroundings.  Fights  dis- 
temper, sarcoptic  mange.  Inexpensive.  Easy 
"Vrite  for  valuable  free  booklet  on 


dog 


LEWIS  LYE 


IIS   N.    W  acker  Drive 
Chicago 


|m  r 


N  EM  A 

WORM  CAPSULES 

i  t'sc  Nema  Capsules  to  remove 
.  Urge  roundworm*  and  hook- 
worms. Effective — Dependable, 
f—  O  p™  Send  lor  Menu 

r   It  L  L    booklet  No. 652. 

Wril*  to  Animal  Inmistiv  Oepl  .  Oetli  N-20-E 

PARKE. DAVIS  t  CO  .  DETROIT,  MICH 

J       Oral  Stores  Sell  Pi'Se  Davis  Products 


DOG  ENCLOSURES 
AT  LOW  PRICES 


Every  size  for  every 
need.  Send  for  our 
free  100  page  catalog 


Bussey  Pen  Products  Com  parry 
5198  West  65th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


had  oonilrtod  chidly  of  tin-  train- 
tag  by  expert*  of  only  a  few  dlf- 
fi  ri  mi  bn  edi  fur  specific  job*. 
The   doga   could    be  carefully 

chosen  fet  tlu  ir  suitability  for  the 
work,  mill  must  such  i Io^h  were  to 
In-  iiiulcr  tin-  control  of  OflC 
■OB  nil  tin  tunc. 

In  this  nrw  kiml  of  training 

c\.  ry  lirrnl  from  till'  (  'lllhtialllia 
lii  tin  ( i  n  il  I  >miic  is  represented, 
nml  »ny  purr  bred  dog  is  welcome 
proviilril  only  that  his  owner  has 
tin-  ill  sin  tu  train  dim  and  Im 
Milling    to    COOpOTOtC     with  tin 

bUmi  DBomben  of  the  club.  Boob 

dog  has  a  different1  background 
ami  trni|M  rami  nt.  ami  whili-  nil 
an-  to  In'  trained  in  the  same  hasie 
i  \i  reises,  each  leads  a  dilTerrnt 
kind  nl  life  outside  of  t lie  train- 
ing classes,  and  must  of  tln  ni  arc 
handled  by  inure  than  one  person 
at  home.  Hut  ahnve  all  the  trainer 
has  to  train  the  dog  indirectly 
through  the  handler,  so  that  tin 
real  joli  i.s  training  handlers 
rather  than  dogs.  F.ach  dog  in 
I.  null,  d  and  trained  solely  by  his 
owner,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
(  luh's  trainers. 

For  over  three  years  all  the 
training  classes  of  the  New  F.ng- 
l.'ind  Dog  Training  (lull  have 
hern  handled  by  amateur  trainers 
who  give  their  time  ami  advice 
for  nothing  except  the  satisfac- 
tion of  working  out  the  other 
members'  problems  successfully. 
Although  no  single  member  i.s  es- 
sential to  the  continued  success 
of  the  Club,  it  has  been  most  for- 
tunate in  having  Hert  Turnquist 
for  the  past  four  years  as  train 
ing  director.  Turnquist  had 
done  no  dog  training  until  n  few 
years  ago.  but  his  interest  was 
aroused  when  his  wife  joined  the 
Club  ami  started  to  train  her 
dog.  and  he  worked  with  her  on 
the?  different  problem!  that  devel- 
oped. Since  then  his  wife  has 
trained  two  other  dogs  to  the 
highest  show  honors,  and  he  has 
become  known  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful trainer  in  the  country  and 
the  foremost  judge  of  obedience 
trials. 


The  obedience  trials  are  giv 
Ing  the  general  public  a  new  in 
terra t  in  dog  shows,  and  demon 
st  rating  that  pure  bred  dogs  can 
do  more  than  just  look  beautiful. 
In  the  past  the  average  dog  buy 
er's  altitude  that  he  "does  not 
want  a  show  dog  just  a  regular 
house  dog"  has  been  all  too  fre- 
quently based  on  the  feeling  that 
most  show  dogs  did  not  have  the 
type  of  character  he  wanted  in 
his  home.  In  some  cases  then 
were  ground"  for  this  feeling,  but 
this  new  development  is  bringing 
home  to  the  breeders  the  fact  that 
the  success  of  any  breed  depends 
on  the  general  public  in  the  long 
run,  and  that  in  breeding  towards 
a  perfect  type  for  each  breed, 
stability  of  temperament  must  be 
given  primary  consideration. 

Tiik  average  dog  buyer  is  look 
ing    for    character    first  and 
physical  perfection  second,  and  it 
is  up  to  the  breeders  to,  show  him 
that   both   the  qualities  are  corn 
bincd  in  the  dogs  they  have  to  of 
fer.  The  dog  that  is  nervous  and 
high  strung  by  heredity  is  a  detri 
ment  to  his  breed   regardless  of 
perfection    of    outward  appear- 
ance, because  such  dogs  arc  sel- 
dom   reliable    when    surprised  or 
in  an  emergency,  and  the  public 
wants  dogs  they  can  be  sure  of. 

If  a  dog  born  with  a  sound  dis- 
position becomes  nervous  through 
some  unfortunate  experience  or 
bad  treatment,  that  dog  should  be 
treated  as  a  sick  animal,  mentally 
sick,  and  the  same  pains  should 
be  taken  to  cure  him  as  would  In- 
done  if  he  were  physically  ill. 
One  bad  actor  can  do  more  to 
harm  the  reputation  of  a  breed 
with  the  general  public,  than  sev- 
eral well  India  ved  dogs  can  do  to 
boost  it. 

This  new  sport  is  definitely  an 
amateur's  game,  and  i.s  doing  so 
much  to  increase  the  general  ap- 
preciation of  pure-bred  dogs  by 
showing  the  public  that  pure- 
breds  are  best  equipped  with  those 
qualities  that  most  of  us  want  in 
a  family  dog  at  home. 


The  famous  Enqlish  Setter,  Ch.  Daro  of  Maridor,  owned  by  Chadim 
Kennels,  lioxhtiry,  Mass.,  is  back  in  competition  this  spring 


Nationally  •  known 
sports  writer,  Law 
WulfT.  uses  Aeha- 
way    Fly  Linos. 


IT  is  your  better  casting  with  Ash- 
away  lines  that  gets  Vou  more 
strikes  from  bigger  trout  and  salmon 
— more  satisfaction  in  your  sport. 
Use  this  help.  Cast  the  weighty, 
smooth-running,  better  casting  Ash- 
away  Crandall' '»  American  fin'nh  fly 
lines,  matched  to  the  action  of  your 
rods.  Choice  of  level,  double-taper 
and  three-diameter  "torpedo-head" 
styles.  Best  premium-quality  braided 
silk,  vacuum  processed,  expertly 
rubbed  and  polished. 

Aalt    your    regular    dealer  for 
world    famous    Aahaway  (.ran- 
dttlV*       imvriran      Unlnh  fly 
linea.     For    your    copy  of 
the   Aahaway   Fishing  Line 
catalog,  pleaae  adareae: 


ASHAWAY  LINE  It 
TWINE  MFC.  CO. 
Dept.  30 
Ashaway.  R.  I. 


risHiwo  lines  GET  MORE  FISH! 


ANTICOSTI 

prnriJn  exrelfenl 

SALMON  FISHING 

fjune   IS  to  Aug.  31) 

HUNTING 

for 

DEER,  DUCK  and  CEESE 

(Sept.  I  to  On.  31) 

SEA  and  BROOK  TROUT 
FISHING 

fjunr  IS  to  Oct.  IS) 

1940  was  our  8th  year  of  consistently 
good  sport.  Strict  conservation  and 
control. 

Our  organization,  complete  from 
Montreal,  Quebec  or  Caspe 

REASON  1BLE  RATES 

When    writing    for    literature,  please 
specify   the   sports  which   interest  you 
and  the  dates  you  prefer. 
CL     Anticosti     Division — Box  69 — Montreal 


HODCMAN  OUTFIT 


Woden,  boot  foot  end  stocking  foot 
styles  •  Wading  Jackets  -  Fishing 
Shirts  -  Porkos  -  «  complete  line  for 
the  eipert  fisherman  is  shown  m  this 
colorful  booklet  sent  on  request. 
Ask  vow   dealer  or  write  Dept.  12 

HODCMAN  RUBBER  COMPANY 

>  B  AMINO  HAM.  MASS. 
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There  are  some  good  drawings 
on  this  page  and  you  might 
notice  the  excellent  black  and 
white  of  Peter  Chew's  sketch,  the 
lovely  texture  of  Robert  Johnson's 
careful  drawing  and  the  fine  char- 
acter portrait  by  the  winner,  Fred 
Hanna. 

For  next  month  suggested  sub- 
jects are  "The  Ball  Game," 
"Trout  Fishing,"  "Mare  and 
Foal,"  "Summer  Holiday." 

Remember  all  contributors  must 
be  under  18  years  of  age  and  all 
contributions  must  bear  your 
name,  age,  address  and  signature 
of  parent  or~"^guardian  that  it  is 
vour  own  original  work,  neither 
copied  or  traced. 


3.3B 


Drawn  by  Trudy  Bruinsma,  Great 
Neck,  L.  I.;  aged  11 


Drawn    by    Kathryn  Erickson, 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.;  aged  16 


WHAT  IS  WRONC  WITH  THIS  PICTURE? 

Heads  up! 


Drawn  by  Robert  Johnson,  Keno-     Drawn     by     Frances     War  field 


Drawn  by  Fred  S.  Hanna,  Altus,  Okla.; 
aged  17 


'  N\y FATHER'S  SAWMll 


clow) 


Drawn  by  Forrest  Davis,  Quincy 

Fla.;  aged  12  ' ^ 

  I  rd. 


w  }\ 

i 


\ 


Drawn  by  Mary  L.  Bennett,  Fair- 
haven,  Mass.;  aged  16 


Drawn  by  Paul  DeTeresi,  North     Drawn  by  John   Warner,  Lans-    Drawn    by    Nancy    Lee  DiggsX 
Andover,  Mass.;  aged  16  doune  P.  0.,  Md.;  aged  12  Sacramento,  Calif.;  aged  13 
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THE  1941  BOTTLING  OF  FOUR  ROSES 


EVEN  FIVE  YEARS  AGO  and  longer,  when  we  distilled  the 
special  whiskies  for  today's  Four  Roses,  we  knew  they  would 
be  exceptionally  fine. 

We  knew  it  because  of  the  painstaking  care  that  went  into  their 
making  .  .  .  and  because  of  the  added  knowledge  and  skill  we 
applied  to  their  aging,  to  bring  them  to  mellow  perfection. 

And  yet,  even  we  ourselves  were  astonished  when  we  finally 
opened  the  barrels  and  discovered  how  truly  magnificent  these 


whiskies  had  become!  No  whiskies  we  had  ever  made  or  known 
—  in  all  our  76  years — had  had  such  softness,  such  smoothness, 
such  flavor  overtones! 

So,  today,  we're  proud  to  offer  you  this  1941  Bottling  of  Four 
Roses.  No  matter  when  you  last  tasted  Four  Roses,  there's  a  new 
and  thrilling  experience  awaiting  you  in  the  1941  Bottling.  Try 
it  today  —  won't  you? 

./  blend  of  straight  whiskies — 90  proof.  The  straight  whiskies  in  this  product 
are  5  years  or  more  old.  Frankfort  Distilleries,  Inc.,  Louisville  &  Baltimore. 


EVERY  DROP  IS  5  YEARS  OR  MORE  OLD 


Peaceful  Trees ...  in  a  Troubled  World 


•  W  hat  a  blessing  it  is  that  we  in  America  have  the 
restfulness  and  peace  that  fine  Trees  bring  to  tired 
minds  and  weary  souls.  What  a  terrific  contrast  with 
the  war-torn  countries. 

But  we  are  so  accustomed  to  living  among  beautiful 
trees  that  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  take  them  for 
granted.  We  forget  that  Trees  are  priceless  trea- 
sures. We  get  careless.  We  neglect  them.  And  we 
lose  many  fine  old  Trees  that  have  taken  generations 
to  grow— Trees  that,  with  a  little  care,  in  time, 
could  have  been  saved. 

Davey  Tree  Experts  have  done  much  to  preserve  the 
fine  old  trees  of  America.  They  have  sprayed,  pruned 


or  fed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them.  They  have 
performed  feats  of  Tree  surgery  that  are  miracles 
of  skill.  They  have  moved  big  Trees— braced  weak 
Trees— protected  many  others  from  lightning.  They 
have  fought  destructive  pests.  They  have  saved  Trees 
that  seemed  doomed  to  decay  and  death. 

Davey  men  are  carefully  selected  and  trained  in  the 
highly  scientific  business  of  saving  Trees.  They  are 
backed  by  the  continuous  research  of  the  Davey 
organization  and  its  accumulated  experience  of  more 
than  half  a  century.  They  are  more  than  tree  men. 
They  are  tree  specialists  who  love  their  work.  Their 
service  is  economical.  Let  them  save  your  trees. 


DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  COMPANY  •  KENT,  OHIO 


MARTIN  L.  DAVEY,  PRESIDENT 


1846 


1923 


PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


John  Davey,  Founder  of  Tree  Surgerg 
THE    OLDEST    AND    LARGEST    CONCERN    OF    ITS    KIND    IN    THF  WORLD 
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The  VIENNESE  ROOF 

presents  the  popular 
Hal  Saunders  and  his  orchestra 

Theatre  Dinner  •  Dinner  •  Supper  •  Dancing 

The  Viennese  Roof  is  also  open 
for  Luncheon  daily  except  Sunday 


5th  Avenue  ar  55th  Street,  New  York 


/~\NE  of  the  charming 
continental  features 
at  Bretton  Woods  is  the 
daily  buffet  luncheon 
served  out-of-doors, 
where  you  may  lunch 
in  sport  togs  or  beach 
robes  as  informally  as 
you  like.  Here  in  the 
heart  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains you'll  find  all  the 
ingredients  of  a  glorious 
vacation  in  the  company 
of  congenial  people. 

V  RITE  FOR 

Illustrated  Folder 
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. . .  \  v.-iil.iMr  by  Day  or 
Spukiui  4t  Tins  Resort  in  The  Alieghaniea 
A  private  summer  place  —  swimming 
pool  and  other  resort  privileges — can  be 
yours  to  spend  your  vacation.  Here,  just 
across  from  The  Greenbrier,  relax  on 
your  own  porch  —  loll  about  the  lawn — 
enjoy  your  favorite  sport  at  America's 
most  beautiful  resort.  All  cottages  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs  offer  complete 
hotel  service.  Write  for  details. 


CAMPBELL  WATER  WHEELS 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

<v3 


e  ave  Town-House 
Comfort  on  Your 
Estate   or  Farm 

Country  living  no  longer  means  the 
sacrifice  of  a  single  convenience  en- 
joyed in  the  best-appointed  town 
home. 

It  Un'i  necessary  to  put  up  with 
uneven,  fading  electric  light,  a  water 
system  that  all  too  often  gives  only 
a  maddening  trickle,  or  a  power 
supply  that  becomes  power/ess  when- 
ever there's  a  storm  or  gale. 
If  you  have  a  stream,  add  a  Camp- 
bell Water  Wheel.  There'*  your 
power  plant,  to  generate  your  own 
electric  light  and  power,  pump  water, 
or  drive  a  mill.  You  will  then  be 
independent  of  any  source  of  power 
except  the  one  you  own.  Think 
what  that  would  mean  in  expense 
reduction  alone. 

Campbell  Engineers  go  everywhere, 
Maine  to  California.  One  could  call 
at  your  convenience  and  discus*  '•our 
problems,  or  we  "hall  be  glad  to 
send  our  illustrated  catalog  and 
answer  promptly  any  requests  for 
information. 

Campbell 
water  wheel  co. 

Water  Wheels,  Dams,  II  >  dro-Elec- 
trie   Plants.    Water   Supply  Syatema. 

Lafayette  Bldg.       Phila.,  Pa. 

TELEPHONE    —    LOMBARD  1594 


COUN'  T  II  Y  LIFE 


l'l"s  i he  spirit  of  ■  toasl  t hal 
counts*  I  ''or  more  than  ;»  century, 
men  of  good  taste  have  pledged 
their  goodwill  with  ■  round  of 
Teacher's  Scotch. 


TEACHER'S 

"Perfection  of  Blended  SCOTCH  WHISKY 


Made  since  1830  by  Wm.  Teacher  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Glasgow  .  .  .  SOLE  u.  S.  AGENTS:  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  NEW  YORK  city  •  IMPORTERS  since  1794 
JUNE,  1941 


THE  CALENDAR 


WHY  SHOULDN'T  WE?  Our  school  home  is  a  hundred-acre 
country  estate.  Our  "dorms"  are  estate  residences,  furnished  and 
decorated  for  the  home  atmosphere  we  like.  We  have  a  work- 
shop for  nearly  every  hobby,  and  courses,  courts,  ranges  and 
rings  for  all-year  sports.  There's  never  an  interest  lag  at  House 
In  The  Pines. 

.  .  .  and  study?  Yes,  indeed  !  The  faculty  probably  would  make 
us  if  it  had  to,  but  we  have  grand  teachers.  They  take  the  drudgery 
even  out  of  "math."  A  letter  seldom  goes  out  of  this  school  to  tell 
parents  that  daughter  isn't  paying  attention.  Studies  range  up  to 
prep  courses  that  get  us  ready  for  college  boards  and  also  take 
us  into  many  of  the  best  colleges  without  special  "exams." 

You  should  see  our  school  stable.  Twenty  horses  of  our  own ! 
We  have  our  own  shows:  our  own  annual  competitive  military  drills 
when  excitement  surely  runs  high.  We  can  ride  miles  and  miles 
of  pine-woods  trails  and  hunt  with  the  famous  Jacobs  Hill  hounds. 
Teams  from  clubs  all  over  this  part  of  the  country  come  here  to 
play  polo  in  our  great  indoor  ring  and  thrill  us  with  keen  competi- 
tion and  wonderful  riding. 


If  this  sounds  like  your  kind  of 
a  school,  do  write  today  to  Ger- 
trude Cornish  Milliken,  Principal, 
for  a  catalog  and  interesting 
folders. 


To  June  2 
June  4-11 
To  June  7 
June  9-July  2 
To  June  21 
June  23-July  31 
June  24-July  1 
June  28-July  5 
July  3-26 
July  419 
To  July  S 
To  July  S 
To  July  19 
July  21-Aug.  9 
To  July  26 
July  28-Aug.  30 


lune  14 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
Tune 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
Tune 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

4-  5 

5-  7 

5-  7 

6-  7 
6-7 
6-7 

6-  8 
7 

7 

7-  8 
7-8 
7-9 


8 
8 
8 

10-  12 

11-  14 

12-  14 
12-14 

12-  14 

13-  14 
13-14 

13-  14 
14 

14 
14 

14  or  28 

14-  15 
14-15 
15 

15 

16-19 
18-19 

18-  20 

19-  22 

20-  21 
20-21 
20-21 

20-  22 
21 

21-  22 
21-22 
21-22 
22 

26-28 
26-28 
26-28 
29 


June  7 
June  8 
June  8 
June  14 
June  14 
June  14 
June  14-15 
June  15 
June  15 
June  15 
June  21 
June  21 


R AC  I  N  C 

Thorncliffe  Park,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Lonc  Branch,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Belmont  Park,  L.  L 

Aqueduct,  L.  I. 

Lincoln  Feilds,  Crete,  111. 

Arlington  Park,  Arlington  Heights,  111. 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

Lansdowne  Park,  Ont. 

Empire  City,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Fort  Erie,  Canada. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Delaware  Park,  Staunton,  Del. 
Suffolk  Downs,  Boston,  Mass. 
Rockingham  Park,  Salem,  N.  H. 
Hollywood  Park,  Inglewood,  Calif. 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


HUNT  RACE  MEETINGS 

United  Hunts,  Locust  Valley,  L.  I. 

HORSE  SHOWS 

Mariposa,  Calif.  ^ 

San  Mateo?  Calif. 

Portchester,  N.  Y. 

Irondequoit,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Carroll,  Hi. 

West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Allegheny  Country  Club,  Sewickley,  Pa. 
Sedgefield,  N.  C. 
Reading,  Pa. 

Tuxedo,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 
Jackson,  Mich. 

Orange  County  Show,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 
Baldwin,  Md. 
Franklin,  Tenn. 
Springfield,  111. 

Deep  Run  Hunt,  Richmond,  Va. 

Santa  Clara  Valley,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Blue  Grass  Saddle  &  Bridle  Club,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Boot  &  Spur  Club,  Casper,  Wyo. 

Glen  Head,  L.  I. 

Paddock  Saddle  Club,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Suitland,  Md. 

Shelby,  Miss. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Detroit,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Red  Bluff,  Calif. 

Greenville,  S.  C. 

104th  Cavalry,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

UpperVille,  Va. 

St.  Margaret's  Hunt,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Delaware  Valley  Hunt,  New  Hope,  Pa. 

Hart's  Run,  Allison  Park,  Pa. 

Second  Annual  York  Horse  Show,  York,  Pa. 

Livermore,  Calif. 

Hinsdale,  111. 

Lawrence  Farms,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 
Bronxville  Riding  Club,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 
Junior  League  Show,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Charlestown,  W.  Va. 
Greenville,  S.  C. 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

Ox  Ridge  Hunt,  Darien,  Conn. 
Toledo.  O. 

Rock  Creek  Show,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Auburn,  Calif. 
Warrenton,  Va.  (Pony) 
Allentown,  Pa. 
Tidewater,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Watertown,  Conn. 
Country  Club,  Rochester.  X.  Y. 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Fairfield  County  Hunt,  Westport,  Conn. 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Sands  Point,  L.  I. 


DOC  SHOWS 

Greenwich  Kennel  Club,  Portchester,  N.  Y. 
Rye  Kennel  Club,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Terre  Haute  Chapteb  Izaak  Walton  League,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

North  Westchester  Kennel  Club,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

Kanawha  Valley  Kennel  Club,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Calumet  Kennel  Club,  Gary,  Ind. 

Tacoma  Kennel  Club,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Skokie  Valley  Kennel  Club,  Stickney,  111. 

Valley  Kennel  Club,  Fairmount,  W.  Va. 

Long  Shore  Kennel  Club,  Westport,  Conn. 

Falls  Cities  Kennel  Club,  French  Lick,  Ind. 

Troy  Horse  Snow  Assn.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


( Continued  on  page  8 ) 


COUNTRY  LIFE 
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The  Editor's  Cornucopia 


SELLINC  THE  CATTLE  AT  A  PROFIT 
IS  VERY  NICE  — BUT  LONESOME 


W.  Ntiltl  tin-  Aberdeen  Angus 
cattle  wc  got  last  >  car  f  rum 
Andclot,  down  in  Maryland,  it 
(lie  r'lcmingttin  auction.  Anil,  the 
market  being  what  it  Is  in  these 
davs  "f  national  indecision  nnil 
rltiag  prices,  wr  made  a  profit. 

We    soon    found   out    that  wc 
■iMfjd   tin-   stocky    black  gentle 
nun  who  looked  so  handsome  in 
our    \  alley,   did    the    pasture  so 
much  good,  and  earned  us  a  little 
money  to  hoot.    We  wished  they 
were  hack,  or  some  of  their  fel 
lows,  wc  wished  it  fervently,  l» 
cause  the  curious  spring  that  we 
had.  with  its  early  rains  and  Bfl 
seasonahlv    warm    weather,  had 
made  the  fields  rich  and  lush. 

Klise  Turrell  took  one  look  at 
our  clover  and  said  she  wouldn't 
mind  eating  it  herself,  if  she  only 
had  some  Hollandais.  . 

Obviously,  we  had  to  get  some 
more  Angus. 

Hut  feeders  such  as  we  wanted 
were  hard  to  get.  There  weren't 
any  at  all  in  New  Jersey,  as  we 
found  out  when  we  wanted  to 
patronize  home  industry.  There 
weren't  any  in  Maryland  or  Vir- 
ginia either,  except  at  a  terrific 
price;  everybody  seemed  to  have 
pastures  as  good  as  ours  this 
spring  and  nobody  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  their  feeders  while  there 
was  all  this  easy  feed  around  just 
crying  to  be  converted  into  pound- 
age. Except,  of  course,  at  a  price. 

As  our  dear  old  friend,  W.  A. 
Laing,  told  us  in  Virginia.  "Why. 
vou  can  buy  anything  if  you'll 
pay  too  much  for  it." 

Time  was  marching  on.  as  you 
can  sec,  and  we  were  getting  no- 
where rapidly. 

So  we  decided  to  go  to  Lan- 
caster and  get  some  cattle  at  these 
famous  Pennsylvania  stock  yards. 


If  you've  never  done  it,  don't 
delay  a  minute.  Nobody  with 
the  slightest  interest  in  cattle  or 
human  nature  should  miss  it.  Just 
get  in  the  truck  as  we  did  (build 
up  the  sides  first  if  you  expect  to 
bring  home  any  steers  worth 
transporting)  and  stick  a  blank 
check  in  your  pocket.  There  are 
friends  in  Lancaster  who'll  do 
the  rest  with  pleasure. 

The  stock  yards  in  Lancaster 
are  down  by  the  railroad,  as  you 
might  expect.  They  consist  of  an 
incredible  number  of  wooden  pens 
under  wooden  roofs,  connected 
with  each  other  by  means  of  a 
labyrinth  of  alleys  and  driveways 
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, separated  by  swinging  wooden 
doors.  All  this  sprawled  over  a 
considerable  acreage. 

Thousands  of  head  of  cattle 
are  in  and  out  of  the  pens — and 
up  and  down  the  alleys,  an  you 
discover  the  minute  you  set  foot 
in  one.  They  arc  driven  hack  .and 
forth  from  the  railroad  to  the 
pens,  from  the  pens  to  the  weigh- 
ing platform,  to  tin-  pens  for  pur 
chased  cattle,  to  the  trucking 
platforms  ...  in  a  word,  all  over 
the  place,  particularly  where 
you're  standing. 

I  guess  we  had  several  hun- 
dred head  of  cattle,  from  hulls  in 
the  prime  of  life  to  innocent 
heifer  calves,  trample  over  our 
feet.  But  that  was  our  fault; 
we    weren't    dressed    right.  Wc 

.didn't  bring  our  canes  with  us 
and  there  wasn't  another  soul  in 
the  place — from  the  shrewd  Jew- 
ish   buyers    in    green    hats  and 


checked  pants  to  the  shrewder 
Amish  farmers  in  blue  overalls 
and  black  hats — who  wasn't  armed 
with  a  shillclah  that  wotdd  have 
done  honor  to  an  Irishman. 

We  looked  at  cattle  until  we 
were  dizzy.  (Curiously,  there  were 
very  few  Angus  at  Lancaster.)  We 
saw  all  sizes,  all  weights,  all  ages, 
all  breeds.  And  we  finally  got 
just  what  we  thought  we  would 
like  to  have:  a  bunch  of  Short- 
horn yearling  steers,  newly  ar- 
rived from  Oklahoma,  bought 
through  a  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota, on  the  advice  of  a  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  tested  by  a 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
trucked  home  in  due  time  by 
weary  us  from  New  Jersey. 

We  turned  them  loose  the 
minute  we  got  home.  And  they 
seemed  to  like  the  clover — even 
without  the  Hollandaise. 

The  fields  look  right  again. 
What  if  the  cattle  aren't  black; 
they're  a  deep  rich  brown  and 
look  to  me  like  they  intend  to 
give  their  all  for  dear  old  Pleas- 
ant Valley ! 

FAREWELL  TO  FLIES 

Ordinarily,  I  am  a  very  mild- 
mannered  man,  fond  of  animals. 
Except,  that  is,  flies.  I  cannot 
work  up  any  feeling  of  affection 
for  these  pests.  And  when  I'm 
told  that  every  man's  fly  prob- 
lem is  his  own  making,  I  am  de- 


termined that  something  must  he. 
done  about  it  right  away. 

I  lies,  they  tell  me,  seldom 
range  further  than  a  circle  with 
a  diameter  of  a  thousand  yards. 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  they  may  be 
'driven  by  the  wind  or  forced  to 
travel  from  their  home  territory 
by  a  lack  of  food.  Hut,  hy  and 
large,  the  Hies  you  have  on  your 
place  are  those  which  have  been 
permitted  to  settle  and  propagate 
by  you  yourself. 

Two  kinds  of  flies  are  the 
guests  of  your  kindness  and  gen- 
erosity: the  tabanid  or  biting  flics 
which  nearly  drive  your  animals 
crazy,  and  the  scavenger  flies, 
which  annoy  your  animals  by 
crawling  all  over  them  and,  in 
their  spare  time,  doing  what  they 
can  to  raise  the  bacteria  count  in 
milk.     Hoth  are  horrid. 

You  can  keep  down  the  num- 
ber of  flies  hatching  around  the 
barn  by  eliminating  damp  spots, 
treating  them  with  powdered 
borax,  particularly  after  each 
rain.  You  can  keep  down  the 
number  hatching  in  manure  piles 
by  the  following  method,  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  W.  P.  Flint.  State 
Entomologist  of  the  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Agriculture: 

"In  the  handling  of  the  manure 
piles,  we  have  ricked  the  manure 
in  straight-sided  piles  six  or  seven 
feet  high  and  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  across.  After  manure  has 
been  piled  this  way  for  about  a 
week  it  goes  through  sufficient  de- 
composition and  heating  so  that 
flies  will  not  breed  in  it.  During 
the  first  week,  some  breeding 
will  take  place,  even  in  straight- 
sided  piles.  To  prevent  this,  we 
are  now  using  black  tarpaulins 
over  the  ends  of  piles.  When 
truckloads  of  manure  are  hauled 
to  the  piles  the  tarpaulins  are 
pulled  back,  the  manure  dumped, 
and  the  tarpaulins  pulled  back 
again  over  the  manure.  These 
tarpaulins,  which  are  heavily  im- 
pregnated with  wood-preserving 
creosote  to  prevent  decay  of  the 
fabric,  confine  the  heat  of  the  ma- 
nure, and  this,  together  with  the 
heat  from  the  sun,  raises  the  tem- 
perature of  the  manure  to  a  point 
where  it  is  impossible  for  the  fly 
maggots  to  live.  We  have  found 
this  treatment  very  effective.  It  is 
much  more  practical  than  any 
chemical  treatment  of  the  ma- 
nure." 

You  can  keep  down  the  num- 
ber hatching  in  your  fields,  which 
is  generally  equally  as  great  as 
the  number  hatched  around  your 
barn,  by  dragging  brush  over  the 
droppings,  breaking  them  up  so 
that  the  sun  and  air  will  dry  them 


out  before  the  Hy  larvae  h/ivi  an 
opportunity  to  develop. 

Onee  hatched,  you  can  get  rid 
of  them  by  the  use  of  sprays, 
traps,  poisons,  fly  papers.  I've 
tried  them  all  and  not.  one  satis 
fled  me  until  I  got  an  electric 
screen.  And  that,  let.  me  tell 
you,  is  a  most  remarkable  iriven 
tion.  It  really  does  the  busi- 
ness; it  gets  rid  of  Hies.  And 
does  it  with  precision  and  snap, 
a  most  satisfying  little  bzzzzzz,  a 
warming  of  the  true  country- 
man's heart. 

I  have  only  one  objection  to 
our      wonderful      new  Durobar 
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screens.  They  waste  so  much  of 
my  time.  I  find  myself  hanging 
over  them  by  the  hour  to  see 
them  do  their  work,  giving  a  brief 
personal  gloat  at  each  and  every 
Hy  removed  from  circulation. 

VIRGINIA 

There's  so  much  to  do  around 
the  farm  in  Springtime,  and  the 
country  is  so  lovely  at  home,  that 
it's  hard  to  go  away,  even  for  a 
week-end.  We  did  it  recently, 
however,  at  the  call  of  Tommy 
Leiter  to  come  down  to  Warren- 
ton  and  see  what  he  called  some 
real  country  (incidentally  also 
the  Virginia  Gold  Cup)  and  we 
can't  say  we  are  sorry. 

The  thoughtful  Mr.  Leiter  cer- 
tainly had  Virginia  in  wonderful 
shape  and  Virginia  at  its  best  is 
very  hard  to  beat.  The  trees  were 
in  blossom,  the  fields  at  their 
freshest  green  best.  The  cattle 
were  fat,  healthy,  contented.  The 
horses  were  in  condition.  The  gar- 
dens— where  is  there  a  lovelier 
garden  than  the  Sterling  Larra- 
bees'  Oakwood? — were  beautiful. 

Even  the  people  seemed  serene 
and  peaceful,  and  that  on  the 
Sunday  morning  following  the 
Gold  Cup  ball,  when  we  tooled 
reluctantly  out  of  Warrenton  to 
the  madhouse  that  is  Washington, 
there  to  have  lunch  with  the  Rus- 
sell Lords  and  Rexford  Tugwells. 
then  on  home  to  catch  up  with 
what  had  happened  in  our  long 
absence. 

Virginia  was  fine — but  it's  nice 
to  get  home  again. 
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M.  KING  GEORCE  VI 


Born  of  Courage 

Woven  under  shot  and  shell 


THE  WEAVERS  OF  BRITAIN  have  stayed  at  their 
looms.  Some  of  them  have  died  there.  But  the  weav- 
ing goes  on,  for  weavers  must  weave  that  soldier  and 
civilian  may  be  clothed;  that  the  markets  of  the  world 
which  look  to  Britain  for  fine  fabrics  may  not  be  dis- 
appointed; and  that  Britain  may  have  food  for  its 
weavers. 

Of  such  are  the  materials  the  House  of  Weatherill  now 
has  on  display.  War-born  fabrics  of  great  variety  as 
to  texture,  colour  and  pattern,  which  have  been 
created  in  the  midst  of  death  and  destruction. 

Bombings  by  night  and  machine  gunnings  by  day;  yet 
British  weavers  weave  on.  From  loom  to  Atlantic 
crossing,  dangers  have  pursued  the  Weatherill  ship- 
ments of  fine  woolens.  They  are  in  reality  an  expres- 
sion of  courage,  of  constant  bravery  in  face  of  con- 
stant peril. 

In  a  sense  that  courage  has  been  woven  into  these 
materials  now  waiting  to  be   *  \CZZr^i> 
fashioned  into  garments.  \}\^.\Y\^o§$Xa^. 


Civil,  Military  &  Sporting  Tailors  677  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Oh/ji  Branch  in  the  U.  S.  of  Bernard  Weatherill  Limited  of  London 
Royal  Warrant  Holders 


AGE  FENCE 

^f/^te^Cca's  tPiwt  ti/&te  ~&e*tce  —SUtce  /#&3 


Privacy  and  protection  with  dignity  are  provided 
by  a  Page  Residential  Fence.  Play  and  specta- 
tors are  lontrolled  by  a  Page  Tennis  Fence — 
and  devotees  favor  Page  Stainless  Steel  Nets. 


100%  INTEREST  IN  YOUR  INVESTMENT 

*  Page  Fence  distributors  are  responsible  local  fence  engineers  and  erectors 
who  have  had  technical  training  and  long  experience.  Their  success  depends  on 
value  rendered.  Thus  they  have  100%  interest  in  every  job  they  handle.  One 
of  these  experts  is  located  near  you.  He  will  recommend  the  fence  best  suited 
to  your  needs.  He  will  tell  you  of  Page's  stronger  Winged  Channel  Posts  that 
have  greater  resistance  to  fence  strains.  Write  for  "Fence  Facts  "and  name  of 
nearest  distributor,  to  PAGE  FENCE  ASSOCIATION,  Monessen,  Pa.,  or  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 

A  PRODUCT  OF  PAGE  STEEL  &  WIRE  DIVISION— AMERICAN  CHAIN  A  CABLE  COMPANY,  INC. 


June  21 
June  22 
June  22 
June  23 
June  24 
June  28 
June  29 
June  29 
June  29 


June  7 
June  8 
June  14 
J  une  15 
June  21 
June  21 
Tune  28 
June  29 
June  29 


lune  14 


June  1 
June  1 
June  7-8 
June  8 
June  8 
June  8 
June  8 
June  14-15 
June  15 
June  15 
June  15 
June  20-22 
June  21-22 
June  27-28 
June  27-28 
June  28-29 
June  29 


June  1 
June  3-4 
June  6-7 
June  11-14 
June  18 
June  18-19 
June  20-21 


June  6 
June  7 
June  9 
June  10 
Tune  11 
June  14 


June  14 


June  4 
June  7 


June  2 
June  6 
June  7 
June  16 
June  17 


June  2 
June  3 
June  3 
June  4 
June  4 
June  5 
June  6 
June  12 
June  16 
June  23 


THE  CALENDAR 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

Harbor  Cities  Kennel  Club,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 
Lake  Shore  Kennel  Club,  Hammond,  Ind. 
Onondaga  Kennel  Assn.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 
Finger  Lakes  Kennel  Club,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Southern  Tier  Kennel  Club,  Klmira,  N.  Y. 
Monmouth  County  Kennel  Club,  Rumson,  N.  J. 
Chesterland  Kennel  Club,  Chesterland,  O. 
Del  Monte  Kennel  Club,  Del  Monte,  Cal. 
Staten  Island  Kennel  Club,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

OBEDIENCE  TRIALS 

Greenwich  Kennel  Club,  Portchester,  N.  Y. 

Terre  Haute  Chapter  Izaak  Walton  League,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Hartford  Training  Club,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

Skokie  Valley  Kennel  Club,  Stickney,  111. 

Training  Club  of  Rhode  Island,  Seekonk,  Mass. 

Troy  Horse  Show  Ass'n,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Monmouth  County  Kennel  Club,  Rumson,  N.  J. 

West  Point  Training  Club,  Chicago,  III. 

Chesterland  Kennel  Club,  Chesterland,  O. 


FIELD  TRIALS    (Pointers  and  Setters) 

Ludlow  Fish  &  Game  Club,  Ludlow,  Mass. 

SKEET  TOURNAMENTS 

Onondaga  Skeet  Club,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Northwest  Gun  Club,  Chicago,  111. 

Ludlow  Fish  &  Game  Club,  Ludlow,  Mass. 

Joplin  Skeet  Club,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Denver  Municipal  Trap  Club,  Denver,  Colo. 

Capitol  City  Gun  Club,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Austin  Skeet  Club,  Austin,  Tex. 

Chain  O'Lakes  Gun  Club,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Watertown  Skeet  Club,  Watertown,  Wis. 

Mason  City  Gun  Club,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

East  Warren  Rod  &  Gun  Club,  Warren,  R.  I. 

Remington  Gun  Club,  Stratford,  Conn. 

Pacific  Rod  &  Gun  Club,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Columbus  Gun  Club,  Columbus,  O. 

Rugby  Hills  Shooting  Park,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Westhaven  Gun  Club,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Lincoln  Park  Traps,  Chicago,  111. 


FLOWER  SHOWS 

Wildflower  Show,  Julian,  Calif. 
Spring  Flower  Show,  Hartford,  Conn. 
American  Iris  Society  Show,  Boston.  Mass. 
Annual  Rose  Show,  Portland,  Oregon. 
New  York  Horticultural  Society,  N,  Y. 
Boston  Horticultural  Society,  Boston,  Mass. 
Central  Regional  Garden  Clubs,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN   ANCUS  SALES 

South  Dakota  Breeders  Assn.,  Brookings,  S.  D. 
Thousand  Hills  Farm,  Kirksville,  Mo. 
Rosemere  Farms,  Maquoketa,  Iowa. 
Stanley  A.  Pierce,  Creston,  IJL 

Southwest  Wisconsin  Breeders  Assn.,  Lancaster,  Wis. 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 


AYRSHIRE  SHOWS  &  SALES 

Herkimer-Oneida  Ayrshire  Club  Field  Day,  Grassy  Brook  Farm, 
Alder  Creek,  N.  Y. 


CUERNSEY  SALES 

17th  Annual  Van  Wert  County  Consignment,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 
Minnesota  Breeders  Assn.  Consignment,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


) ERSEY  SALES 

Lyle  C.  Bridgford,  Joy,  111. 

National  Jersey  Cattle  Sale,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 
Erdenheim  Farms,  Philadelphia,  P» 

Iowa  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Consignment,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
C.  R.  Peters,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


SHORTHORN   &  POLLED 
SHORTHORN  SALES 

Edellyn  Farms,  Wilson,  111. 

Maxwalton  Farms,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Allendale  Farms,  Chicago,  111. 

Connor  Prairie  Farms,  Noblesville,  Ind. 

S.  T.  Whalin  &  Son,  Rose  Hill,  111. 

Wm.  A.  Allison  Sons,  Washington,  Ind. 

Illinois  Polled  Shorthorn  Breeders,  Springfield,  111. 

South  Central  Illinois  Shorthorn  Breeders.  Lovington,  111. 

Marion  County  Shorthorn  Breeders,  Knoxville,  Iowa. 

Vern  G.  Eikenberry,  Peru,  Ind. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


SINCE  1899,  when  the  magazine  was  founded  by  the  great  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  "Country  Life"  has  provided  the  nation's  outstanding  market  place 
for  country  properties  ...  In  1940  again  and  as  usual,  "Country  Life"  led  all  magazines,  of  all  kinds,  in 
country  real  estate  advertising,  with  47%  more  advertising  of  this  type  than  its  nearest  competitor  .  .  . 
Advertising  in  COUNTRY  LIFE'S  REAL  ESTATE  DIRECTORY  makes  for  sales! 


Christian  Kircher,  Manager 
1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  Telephone :  Circle  6-1550 
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ARIZONA 


ARIZONA 


MONTANA 


MONTANA 


SUCCESSFULLY  OPERATING  GUEST  RANCH 

Ideal  for  a  self-supporting  residential  estate 

Located  in  the  White  Mountains  of  Arizona  (heart  of  the 
cattle  country)  at  an  elevation  of  7000'.  Excellent  hunt- 
ing— wild  turkey,  bear,  deer,  elk  and  smaller  game.  Stream 
and  lake  fishing.  Main  lodge,  bungalows  completed  in 
1940.  All  rooms  with  baths  and  fireplaces,  new  furniture 
and  complete  equipment.  Steam  heated  throughout.  Farm 
buildings  and  employees'  quarters.  Copious  mountain 
spring  water  supply.  Income  from  farm  land  pays  taxes. 
Priced  for  immediate  sale  at  $65,000.00. 

For  further  particulars  write  or  wire 

R.  T.  EVANS,  Owner — Jokake,  Arizona 

or 

R.  A.  ROWAN  &  CO. 

302  Security  Bldg.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
300  Rowan  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


SOUTHERN  ARIZONA 

CATTLE  RANCHES 

We  have  complete  information  on  all  sizes 
and  types  of  ranches  and  Desert  Estates  and 
a  complete  list  of  Rentals. 

DRACHM  AN -GRANT 
Tucson  REALTORS  Arizona 


CALIFORNIA 

COUNTRY  HOMES  AND  FARM'S 

Beautifully  located  properties  in  val- 
leys close  to  San  Francisco.  Fine 
Heal  thy  climate.     Send  for  booklet. 

H.  C.  BOLTER 


ARIZONA 
CATTLE  RANCHES 

Exclusive  listings  of  income  pro- 
ducing cattle  outfits  in  the  all- 
year-around  section  of  North- 
Central  Arizona. 

ANDREW  E.  BALDWIN 

Cottonwood 


CALIFORNIA 


Sportsman's  PARADISE 

Hunting  .  .  .  deer,  bear,  grouse  and 
mountain  quail. 

Winter  sports  ...  15  minutes  from 
Badger  Pass  .  .  .  perfect  headquarters 
for  high  mountain  trips,  beautiful  scen- 
ery, best  of  fishing,  good  trails,  abund- 
ance of  feed  for  saddle  horses  and  pack 
mules. 

Will  sell  in  part  or  the  entire  3200 
acres  .  .  .  only  deeded  land  in  vicinity, 
adjacent  to  Yosemite  National  Park, 
paved  roads. 

G.  W.  O'CONNOR  (Owner) 

J  800  16th  Street.  Sacramento,  California 

Or  see  T.  H.  Hull  c/o  Hotel  Roosevelt,  Hollywood 


RANCH  FOR  RENT  IN  SOUTHERN  MONTANA 

(altitude  7,000  feet) 

If  you  and  your  family  enjoy  good  TROUT  FISHING,  why  not 
combine  with  a  friend  of  similar  taste  and  give  both  families  a  de- 
lightful vacation  together  this  summer  by  renting  SILVER  TIP 
RANCH  for  a  month?  For  a  party  of  ten  or  more,  the  cost  is  less 
than  at  a  commercial  dude  ranch. 

All  the  comforts  of  a  private  ranch  tastefully  furnished  for  owner's 
occupancy.  8  master  baths.  Without  responsibilities  as  the  ranch 
is  completely  staffed  uiside  and  out. 

Ten  miles  of  best  fishing  for  good  sized  sporty  Western  cutthroat 
trout.    Stream  flows  by  door  of  ranch. 

Excellent  mounts  for  riding  trips  along  mountain  trails. 

A  camera  enthusiast  can  get  shots  at  moose,  elk,  deer,  bear  and 
mountain  sheep. 

H.  F.  STONE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Shooting  and  Fishing  Properties 
149  Broadway,  New  York 


.REAL  ESTATE  DIRECTORY, 


Arizona 

Andrew  E.  Baldwin 
Cottonwood,  Arizona 

Drachman-Crant 
Tucson,  Arizona 

R.  A.  Rowan  &  Co. 
Phoenix,  Arizona 


California 

H.  C.  Bolter 
425  Main  Street 
Vacaville,  Calif. 


Connecticut 

E.  C.  Barber 
Creycote 

Woodbury,  Conn. 

David  H.  Batchelder 
Wilton,  Conn. 

John  B.  Benson 
Westport,  Conn. 

Howard  R.  Briscoe 
Putnam  Park  Road 
Bethel,  Conn. 

Thomas  N.  Cooke,  Inc. 
Post  Road 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

De  Voe  Realty  Co. 
New  Mil  ford,  Conn. 

Edson  &  Edson 

West  Putnam  Avenue 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

Fairfield  Land  &  Title  Co. 
Fairfield,  Conn. 

Housatonic  Valley  Agency 
New  Milford,  Conn. 

Clark  N.  Howlett 
Milford,  Conn. 

A.  W.  W.  Marshall 
80  West  Putnam  Ave. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Edward  G.  Mulville 
Norfolk,  Connecticut 

Samuel  N.  Pierson 
65  Broad  St. 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Herbert  Wheeler 
Darien,  Connecticut 


Maryland 

Harrie  A.  Baxter 
489  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

George  R.  Debnam  III, 
Driftwood  Farm, 
Rock  Hall,  Md. 

Eastern  Shore  Estates  Co. 
Queen  Anne's  County 
Centerville,  Maryland 

W.  Clarke  Crieb 
Chestertown,  Maryland 

G.  R.  Koefoed  Company 
100  N.  Eutaw  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Spencer  &  Tilley, 
Bel  Air,  Md. 

Hyland  P.  Stewart,  Jr. 
5 1 6  North  Charles  St. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


Massachusetts 

May  C.  Fay 
Barnstable,  Mass. 

W.  C.  C.  Kimball 
Woburn,  Mass. 

Wheeler  &  Taylor 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


New  Hampshire 

E.  H.  Blodgett 
Keene,  N.  H. 


New  Jersey 

J.  P.  Donnelly 

16  Vassar  Avenue 

Newark,  N.  J. 

James  A.  O'Connell 
392  Ceorge  Street 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


New  York 

Fish  &  Marvin 
521  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
and 

Rye  Trust  Building 
Rye,  New  York 

George  Howe,  Inc. 
527  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Kenneth  Ives  &  Co. 
17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Montauk  Beach  Co. 
Box  102 
Montauk,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  E.  Ringwood 

Montauk 

Long  Island 

H.  F.  Stone  Company,  Inc. 

149  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York 

D.  V.  Sutton  &  Co. 
1 1  E.  44th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

M.  R.  Vermilyea 
5  Seneca  Street 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania 

Joseph  M.  Froneflald 
Wayne,  Pennsylvania 

McMullin  &  McMullin 
1522  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Virginia 

Allison  &  Young 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia 

J.  Green  Carter 
Warrenton,  Virginia 

Henry  E.  Keeler 
Orange,  Va. 


G.  B.  Lorraine 
510-511  Law  Building 
Richmond,  Va. 

Old  Virginia  Properties 
Duke  of  Gloucester  St. 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

Schmidt  &  Wilson 
401  E.  Franklin  St. 
Richmond,  Va. 


L.  S.  Scott,  Corp. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 


F  W.  Sharp  &  Son 
The  Plains 

Fauquier  County,  Virginia 

Stevens  &  Barkley 
Monticello  Hotel  Building 
Charlottesville,  Virginia 
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VUMONT 


VUMONT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MAV.Af.HljM  I  I', 


UNSPOILED 


For  Luxury  Living 
...  of  Littlm  Cost 

Tiiilorcil  to  your  v  .nation  ncciU  at 
any  lime  of  year,  a  Vermont  plate  of 
your  own  costi  surprisingly  little. 
Whether  you  start  anew  with  some 
mi  w  ■  •■nun  in. Inn-,  liomesitc  or  re- 
new a  typically  Vermont  house  or 
farmstead,  opportunities  galore  await 
that  happy  discovery  that  has  been 
the  experience  ol  others  like  yourscll. 
lot  the  \f.irs  to  iome  vour  Vermont 
place  will  remove  all  uncertainties 
and  ptovide  the  re<|uisitrs  nl  modern 
living  and  recreation  tor  all  the  family. 

Without  obligation,  why  not  in- 
vestigate mm'  The  social  ami  recre- 
ational advantages,  the  serenity  and 
security  that  a  Vermont  plate  affords 
are  a  part  of  the  picture  presented  in 
this  new  — 

FREE  Summer  Homes  BOOK 

By  Dorothy  CanfUld 

Send  now  for  this  hand- 
Some,  illustrated  hroihure 
with  its  fresh  and  intimate 
view  ol  Vermont  hie  as  a 
"country  squire''  that  you, 
too,  can  enjoy. 

VERMONT 
PUBLICITY  SERVICE 
22  Slot*  Houso 
Montpolior,  VI. 


1941  —  SESQUICENTENN IAL  YEAR   OF   VERMONT  STATEHOOD 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


er 


New  Hampshire   Realty  Company 
Coneord,  New  Hampshire 
(George  C.  Chase,  Sales  Manager 

April  28.  1941 
Mr.  C.  Kircher 
Country  Life 
1270  6th  Avenue 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York 
Dear  Ur.  Kircher: 

We  thought  you  sight  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  the 
property  we  advertised  in 
your  March  issue  of  Country 
Life  brought  more  inquires 
than  any  other  property  ad- 
vertised in  other  papers 
and  aagazines  this  year 

Our  inquiries  came  not 
only  from  nearby  States  but 
froa  California,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Florida,  South 
Carolina,  etc. 

We  were  naturally  very 
much  pleased  with  the 
results  obtained. 

Yours  very  truly 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REALTY  CO. 
Geo.  C.  Chase  (Signed) 
Sales  Manager 

GCC:A 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPE  COD.  MASS. 

Home,  mellowed  by  200  years  of  living. 
Cost  $84,000  to  put  in  present  condition. 
II  acres.  Owner  living  in  Florida  will 
consider  offer. 

Other  properties  old  and  new 

MAY  C.  FAY 

BaroataMe,  Mat*.  T«l.  Barn.  168 


CANADA 


FOR  RENT 


Two  private  lakes  80  miles  from  Ottawa, 
East  of  Gatincau  River,  10  miles  from 
mam  highway,  excellent  Bass  and  Trout 
fishing.  Two  completely  furnished 
houses,  linen,  china,  silver,  kitchen 
equipment  and  spring  mattresses.  Main 
house  has  living  room,  dining  room,  both 
with  fireplaces,  kitchen,  storage  room 
with  large  ice  box;  bedrooms,  2  with 
twin  beds,  3  single,  washrooms  on  both 
floors  with  basins  and  VV.  C.  Guest  house 
has:  Living  room  with  large  fireplace, 
bedrooms,  1  double,  1  twin  beds,  1 
single;  game  room,  bathroom  with  bot 
water  oil  beater.  2  car  garage  with  2 
servants  single  rooms  with  running 
water.  Rent  includes  a  resident  care- 
taker, who  is  a  game  warden;  ice,  wood, 
boathouse  with  three  slips.  4  boats,  1 
canoe,  gas  for  water  pump  &  outboard, 
oil  for  heaters  and  lamps. 

APPLY  P.  O.  BOX  315 

Ottawa  Canada 


LUXURIOUS  LOG  LODGE 

Superbly  looted  oa  lovely  large  lake  In 
lAurentian  Mountains,  rla  lAontraal.  Con- 
veniences. Fully  equipped.  Ice,  firewood, 
phone  included.  MM.  season.  $250.  month 
(Canadian  funds).   Also  for  sale. 

OWNER 

5322  Monkland  Ave.  Montreal 


I7(>.-)  [IN  THE  BERKSHIRES 

Hack  from  I  he  highway  on  a  private  roud,  this  pi<  liirenipje  country 
|  iii'  i  xiliinti'il  in  the  Herknhireu,  not  fur  from  Ureal  Harrington  anil 
Htoekliridge,  Mussui'lmsettn.  Thin  charming  '.corginn  residence  corrihines 
ihr  utmoopherr  of  the  olil  with  the  convenience  of  the  new,  for  though 
the  original  purl  of  the  dwelling  wuh  huilt  in  1765  of  hrick,  the  house 
at  present  afford*  such  improvements  as  private  connecting  hath*  with 
its  fine  Colonial  hedrooms.  l  ive  open  fireplaces,  panelled  lihniry  und 
•lady,  ami  fine  old  Kngli-li  walnut  staircase  are  a  few  of  the  many 
attractive  features  of  this  early  American  home.  Also  there  are  formal 
living  room,  dining  room  with  open  view  to  the  valley  and  mountains, 
6  master  hedrooms  and  .">  hallis,  together  with  servants'  rpiartera;  a 
vapor  vacuum  healing  system  and  ample  supply  of  water  hy  gravity  from 
a  never  failing  spring. 

T  he  great  trees,  licauliful  formal  garden,  spacious  lawns,  tennis  court, 
hrook  and  swimming  pond  all  lend  their  varied  notes  toward  making 
the  setting  of  this  charming  home  exceedingly  impressive  and  enjoyahle. 

Approximately  100  acres  of  wood  and  meadow  land  is  included. 

Price  is  low  to  effect  immediate  sale. 

Inspection  hy  appointment. 

Wheeler  wTaylor  •  inc. 

Great  Barrington,  Mass.  Telephone  •  One 


MAINE 


A  BEAUTIFUL  CAMP 

completely  furnished  &  equipped,  8 
rooms,  garages  with  chauffeurs'  quar- 
ters, boathouse;  Oncl  tableware,  linen, 
2  boats,  etc.)  ready  to  move  in;  1,000 
feet  water  front,  1 1  acres  partly  wooded 
land;  buildings  in  excellent  condition 
Sacrifice  sale  $12,000,  or  rent  $850  for 
season. 

Write  Box  55 
COUNTRY  LIFE 
1270  Sixth  Ave.  New  York  City 


MAINE 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


LAKE  FRONT  FARM 

Of  from  50  to  1300  acres.  1720  feet  above 
sea,  level,  magnificent  riew,  800  feet  shore 
frontage  on  food  sired  sandy  beach  lake; 
colonial  house.  2  fire  places,  beamed  ceiling?. 
2  baths,  electric  light*,  wide  porches,  Karaite 
and  stable:  log  cabin  truest  house:  child's 
playhouse:  chauffeur's  cottage:  furnish  in.  in- 
cluded. For  dependable  Real  Estate  informa- 
tion and  free  catalog  see 

E.  H.  BLODCETT 
Ball    Block  Keene.    N.  H. 


HISTORIC  ESTATE  BUILT  IN  1784 
BY  GENERAL  JOHN  STARK  on  a  150- 
acre,  beautifully  wooded  provincial  grant. 
Located  just  off  main  highway  in  Dun- 
barton,  New  Hampshire,  eight  miles  from 
Concord,  16- room  unspoiled  Colonial  house, 
steam  heat,  electricity,  bathroom.  Large 
barns,  also  caretaker's  house,  everything 
in  good  repair  and  paint.  Swimming  pool 
Priced  very  low.  Write  W.  G.  C.  Kimball, 
Woburn,  Massachusetts. 


•  More  and  more  families  are  dis- 
covering that  Maine  is  more  than  a  va- 
cation state.  It's  a  home  state.  A  place 
where  friendly  people  settle  down  to 
enjoy  themselves — the  year  round. 

Some  like  the  rugged  beauty  of  the 
seacoast,  others  relax  in  quiet  farm- 
houses or  trim  cottages  in  the  midst 
of  hills  and  lakes.  They  all  like  the 
real  neighborliness  of  Maine  folk,  and 
the  invigorating  climate.  There  is  a 
spot  that  exactly  suits  your  wants — in 
Maine.  Well  help  you  find  it.  Mail 
the  coupon. 


M«VE  THE  TIME  OF  TOUR  LIFE  IN  MlIN 


MAINE  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION 
Dept.  802 

State  House.  Augusta,  Maiae 

I  am  looking  for  a  hone  la  Maiae.  Please 

send  me  information. 


Name. 


Address . 

City  

State  
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CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


THE  CHARM  OF  1720 

And  Today's  Comforts 

On  the  crest  of  a  high  ridge,  with  sweeping  views,  this  beautiful  mod- 
ernized homestead  is  offered  for  sale  with  70  acres,  barn  and  stable 
in  the  heart  of  Connecticut,  within  2  hours  motoring  distance  from  New 
York  City.  Excellent  private  and  public  schools  at  nearby  Washington. 
Main  house  has  3  master  bedrooms,  2  baths.  Annex  (connected  by 
enclosed  passageway)  has  2  master  bedrooms,  2  baths,  large  dormitory, 
2  servant's  rooms  and  bath. 


DAVID  V.  SUTTON  &  CO.,  INC. 


11  East  44th  St.,  New  York 


Tel.  Mu  Hill  2-0912 


Among  the 

STAMFORD  HILLS 

5  siehtry--  rolling  acres  with  modern 
dwelling  of  Colonial  farmhouse  type, 
equipped  with  all  improvements;  con- 
tains entrance  hall,  pine-paneled  library, 
very  large  combination  living-and-din- 
ing  room,  lavatory,  open  porch,  Monel 
metal  kitchen  and  accessories,  3  master 
bedrooms  and  2  baths;  oil  burner,  brass 
plumbing ;  2-car  garage.  For  sale  at 
$19,500. 

SAMUEL  N.  PIERSON 

65   Broad  Street  Stamford,  Conn. 

Tel.  4-1111 


Beautiful  acreage  114  mi.  from  Milford, 
between  Bpt.-N.  H.  Fast  growing  sec- 
tion. Near  Post  Road,  convenient  to  Mer- 
ritt  Pkwy.  Overlooks  L.  I.  Sound.  50% 
under  cultivation.  2  houses,  barn  on  125 
acres.  $25,000.  Easy  terms,  low  tax  rate. 

CLARK  N.  HOWLETT 

Milford  Connecticut 


BETHEL  AND  VICINITY 

Center  entrance  125  year  old  house,  three 
fl replaces,  hand  carved  mantels,  original  floors 
and  hardware,  eight  rooms  with  two  baths, 
modern  kitchen,  all  modern  conveniences, 
large  barns,  eight  box  stalls,  other  out-build- 
ings :  45  to  50  acres  meadow  and  pasture 
used  for  raising  standard  bred  horses,  1/5 
mile  jog  track,  trout  brook,  lake  available, 
located  on  improved  road,  5  minutes  from 
express  station,  1  hr.  30  min.  to  N.  Y.  City: 
I'rice  $25,000. 

HOWARD  R.  BRISCOE 

Putnam  Park  Road         Bethel,  Conn. 


SPLENDID  SUMMER  FARM 

Less  than  90  miles  from  New  York.  Medium 
sized  country  place  of  45  acres,  with  a  New 
England   house   overlooking   the   lake.  1000 
foot  elevation.     House  completely  furnished, 
even  to  cooking  utensils.    Price  $7800. 
HOUSATONIC  VALLEY  ACENCY 
New  Milford— Litchfield  Co., — Conn. 
Tel  770 


CONNECTICUT 
Country  Properties 
DAVID  H. BATCH  ELD  ER 


Wilton,  Conn. 


Tel.  276-2 


AN  ANCIENT  RESIDENCE 
HISTORICALLY  IMPORTANT 

Unique  opportunity  to  acquire  a  Colonial  architectural  gem  in  a 
tiny  Connecticut  village.  Well  protected  by  location  and  large 
grounds.  Stately,  spacious,  '"  .  ft.  ceilings.  Old  pine  floors,  pine 
wainscot,  beautiful  paneling  and  mantels,  5  stone  fireplaces,  bake 
oven.  Large  living  room,  dining  room,  library,  central  hall  with 
fine  stair;  5  bedrooms,  3  baths,  lavatory.  J  car  garage.  Beautiful 
lawns  and  shrubbery,  large  trees.    Price  $27,500. 

E.  C.  BARBER 

OtrtM.  f«L  159  Waoilbur,  Cm.. 


Country  Homes 

in 

Connecticut 

JOHN  B.  BENSON 

Westport,  Conn.  Telephone  5103 


DARIEN 

SHOREFRONT 
and 

INLAND  PROPERTIES 

WHEELER 

Tel  5-1436  REAL  ESTATE  Darien 


GREENWICH 

and  in  the  finest  residential  section  of  it. 
Charmingly  planned  new  home  of  informal 
dignity.  10  rooms.  4  baths,  2-car  garage. 
Over  two  acres. 

Price  recently  reduced  to  $45,000. 

Photographs  and  fuller  description  of  this 
and  other  Greenwich  properties. 

EDSON  &  EDSON  INC.— 

First  National  Bank  Building 
I    E.  Putnam  Ave.  Greenwich,  222 


OLD  NEW  ENCLAND  FARMS 

300  Acres  on  a  quiet  country  road  near 
Norfolk.  30  mile  views  across  the  scenic 
Litchfield  Hills.  Old  shade  trees  and  a  small 
pool.  10  room  farm  house  with  old  fireplaces. 
1200  acres,  a  15  acre  lake,  about  4  miles  of 
trout  stream,  barns  for  100  cows.  Three  old 
farm  houses.    Excellent  hunting  and  skiing. 

EDWARD  C.  MULVILLE 

Norfolk  £35  Collins  St. 

Litchfield  County  Hartford 

Conn.  Conn. 


Redding  Ridge, 

Conn. 

Genuine 

Pre-Revolutionary 

Manor  House 

enlarged  and  skilfully  modernized  into 
an  extraordinarily  attractive  <tountry 
home,  with  about  24  acres,  bordering 
a  stream  close  to  a  millpond  ;  beautiful 
shade  trees,  gardens.  Bowling  green ; 
large  living  room  with  2  fireplaces,  din- 
ing room  with  fireplace,  open  and  enclosed  porches, 
ample  service  wing ;  5  master  bedrooms  with  4  baths ;  6- 
car  garage  with  spacious  studio,  extra  service  quarters  and 
attached  gardener's  cottage  ;  small  greenhouse,  boathouse. 


Actively  for  sale. 


Brokers  protected. 


Kenneth  Ives  &  Co. 
17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 


■GREENWICH,  CONN. 

BEAUTIFUL  COUNTRYSIDE 


Lovely  Colonial  of  7  bedrooms,  4  baths,  rooms  large  and  attractive; 
pretty  grounds  of  2^4  acres;  many  other  features,  bar,  playroom,  (oil 
burner).  Garage  a  part  of  house.  Offered  for  sale  at  attractive  figure. 


Lovely  new  Colonial,  (brick  and  shingle)  6  bedrooms,  4-  baths,  recrea- 
tion room.  Garage  a  part  of  house.  Old  stone  walls,  trees,  grounds 
V/i  acres;  fine  location.  Attractive  offering,  priced  right  for  sale. 
Let  us  show  you  these  offerings. 

Furnished  houses  for  the  Season  Unfurnished  houses  by  the  Year 

OFFICE  OPEN  EVERY  DAY 

THOS.  N.  COOKE,  Inc. 


Post  Road 
7  E.  42nd  St. 


Phone  263 
Mu  Hill  2-6561 


Greenwich,  Conn. 
New  York 


WILTON,  CONN. 

Attractive  Remodeled  Colonial  Home  on  2 
beautifully  landscaped  acres  with  Lake,  7 
rooms,  2  fireplaces;  2  Oar  garage,  $12,000. 
Small  cash  payment. 

psh&ft\arvin 

521  Fifth  Ave.  Banbury  Road,  Route  No.  7 
New  York  City       Wilton,  Connecticut 
Mu.  2-6525  Phone  Wilton  80 


SUMMER  RENTALS 

Estates  -  Cottages 

Attractive  Purchases 
New  Modern  Homes 

THE  A.  W.  W.  MARSHALL  CO. 

Post  Road 
Creenwich,  Conn. 


SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

Attractive  home  near  Long  Island  Sound, 
12  rooms,  4  baths,  all  improvements. 
Acre  plot  with  beautiful  trees,  shrubs, 
flower  and  truck  gardens.  Exchange  for 
Southern  property. 

Box  #58 — Country  Life 

1270  Sixth  Ave.  New  York 


A  LITTLE  ESTATE 

Remodelled  Colonial  house  guarded  by 
stately  old  trees.  Smooth  lawn  sloping 
to  a  brook  with  natural  swimming  pool 
and  cooking  grill.  Over  7  acres  of  fer- 
tile land  for  gardening.  4  bedrooms,  3 
baths,  kitchen,  dining  room,  library, 
living  room.  2-car  garage  with  quar- 
ters above.  Barn  with  3  box  stalls. 
Pleasant  commuting  distance. 

Fairfield  Land  &  Title  Company 

Fairfield,  Conn.  Tel.  9-3361 


175  Acre  Estate — Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE  or  lease.  Large  main  house,  guest  house,  gardener's  cot- 
tage, all  completely  furnished,  perfect  condition;  barns,  garage,  small 
lake  with  trout,  swimming  pool,  tennis  court.  Apply  own  broker  or 
Devoe  Realty  Co.,  New  Milford,  Conn. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


PINNSYIVANIA 


PINNSYLVANI A 


MASSACMUM  I  IS 


MAV.ACHUM  I  r, 


AT  AUCTION 


12K  Fertile  Ai  res 
at  Hritlne  Valley 

Saturday.  June  14.  I'MI,  at  2  :30  I'M    I  >.  &  T. 
IN  III  iks  i  OUNTY.       mile  from  OM  York  Rd.    (Route  263).  I<» 
miles  from   New   Hope,  70  mile*  from   New   York,  25   miles  from 
Philadelphia. 

ONI   Mill    IKON  I.M.I    ON   UK,   NISIIAMINV  (HI  IK 
60  acres  under  cultivation.    Balance  heavil\  titnliered.    A  I'  I'RAt'  I  I  VK 
COLON  LAI    Mt'l  BE  open  Hrcpluce,  electricity.   No  other  improve- 
MM  fun  livable   and   very   desirable   for   rrmoili  llinu ;   stone  and 
frame  barn  for  dairying,  milk  I         ,  new  garage  for  3  car*. 

MOST  IHSIKAHII    Oil)  I'l  WsVIVAMA  I  ARM 
Huildings  grouped  co/ily  on  the  edge  of  a  meadow  which  slopes  down 
to  the  hig  crrek — accluded  yet  convenient  to  Mate  highway — a  type 
rarely  available.     Will  co-operate  with  any  broker. 

lnsf>t  t  tion  only  by  <if>f>ointtm  nt     I'honr  llatbnro  505 

S.  E.  i\  M.  I).  VERKES 
I  latboro  Penns)  Kama 


BUILT  1702 


One  of  the  rlne  eiamples  of  I'ennsx Irani* 
colonial  houses,  of  .tone  and  brick  construe 
Uon.  In  a  wttln*  or  old  trm.  and  carefully 
remodeled:  center  hall  plan  flist  floor,  all 
master  bedrooms.  sLvi'tn*-  ivrch.  four  baths, 
oil  heal:  Karaite  with  serranU'  quarter* 
aboie;  tenant  h.Hije.  six  rooms,  bath,  oil 
heat:  modern  farm  barn:  sprlnjihoua* :  lake: 
80  acres  of  An*  land  under  cultlratlon  In 
the  heart  or  the  Hose  Tree  Hunt  country 
1'roperty  may  be  purchased  with  herd  and 
complete  equipment. 


|.  M.  FRONEFIELD 

Lincoln  Highway    Wayne.  Pennsylvania 

"/  katv  a  farm  for  ntry  buyer." 


Main  Line  Properties 


McMuLLIN    &  McMuLLIN 
1600  WALNUT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PENnypacker  0495 


NEW  JERSEY 


FOR  SALE.  An  established  dairy 
farm.  150  acres,  all  under  cultivation. 
14  room  dwelling  and  outbuildings.  40 
head  of  cattle  and  all  farm  machinery. 
1600  ft.  frontage  on  main  highway.  10 
min.  from  New  Brunswick  Station. 
Price  and  terms  from  : 

|AS.  A.  O'CONNELL  CO. 

392  George  Street       New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


BERNARDSVILLE — COOO  COMMUTINC 

A  gracious  Brick  Colonial  with  stately  pil- 
lars, recently  redecorated  and  in  perfect  con- 
dition. 15  rooms.  6  baths.  Cottage,  stable, 
etc.  Swimming  pool,  tennis  court.  10  acres 
beautifully  landscaped.  Exceptional  buy.  Can 
be  rented  furnished.  Asking  J500.  a  month 
For  this  and  other  New  Jersey  farms  and 
estates  see 

J.  P.  DONNELLY.  FARM  SPECIALIST 
16  Vassar  Ave.  Newark.  N.  J. 

Waverly  3-5454 
Selling  fauna  and  estates  for  orer  30  years. 


MARYLAND 


W         FARMS  ^ 
AND 

COUNTRY  HOMES 

SPENCER  Cr  TILLEY 


Bel  A<r 


Maryland 


-MARYLAND  FARMS- 


10  AI  RES— On  Bay  front,  opp 


morlrtr. 
im.  Co.1 


fof  other  t.rm.  all  liter,,  tee 
C  R  KOEFOED  COMPANY 

100  N   Eula.  St.  tall! 


Farm  or  Estate 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Open  for  position.  Agricultural  College 
Graduate.  Married.  Experienced  all  branches 
estate  work.  general  farming.  livestock, 
landscape  gardening,  fmit.  poultry,  etc. 
Also  building  construction.  Best  references, 
ability  and  character. 

Box  45  Country  Life 


COUNTRY  LIFE 
SUBSCRIBERS 
FIND 
PEACE,  SECURITY, 

HAPPINESS  IN 
COUNTRY  LIVING 


JUNE.  1941 


\  HOME  HY  A  RIVER 

In  tlx-  Berkshire  Hill-'  and  hitch  mi  tin-  I.  ml-  of  the  Housatonic  Rivrr, 
nt  Slirflii  |<l,  M  ;i  -  -  ii  i  bn-<  II-,  i»  this  comfortable  home,  built  in  1802,  and 
recently  brouuhl  up  to  the  moment,  with  all  modern  improvement)!  and 
conveniences. 

The  hundsotnr  old  In  i  -  -iirroiiudiiiK  the  dwelling,  the  natural  land- 
leaping  mid  the  ever  flowitiK  river,  have  ulwayH  evoked  spontaneous 
admiration  from  visitor*. 

An  entrance  hall  and  the  other  usual  rooms,  including  a  MldcM 
living  room,  17  x  28  feet,  and  two  maids'  rooms  and  hath  are  on  the  In  i 
lloor.  On  the  second  floor  is  a  large  nun  room  and  .'>  bedrooms  and  2 
bath-.  I  fireplace*  adil  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  rooms.  A  large  attic 
is  over  all.  Storm  doors  ami  screens  are  also  provided. 

The  dwelling  is  heated  by  hot  water,  with  the  latest  improved  oil 
burner  system,  ami  all  water  pipes  ure  of  copper  and  haw  -eparate  sbut- 
off  valves,  in  eu«e  of  breakage.  There  in  ample  water  from  an  artesian 
well  109  feet  deep 

About  70  acres  of  excellent  land,  a  .War  garage,  with  chauffeur's  rpiar- 
ters,  a  burn,  tool  house  und  a  3-room  guest  hoir-e,  are  all  included  at 
I  very  reasonable  price. 

For  appointment  to  inspect,  apply  to 

Wheeler  wTaylor  •  inc. 

Great  Barrington,  Mass.  Telephone  •  One 


MARYLAND 


PAYINC  DAIRY  FARM 

180  acres  in  blue  grass  section  of  Mary- 
land close  to  main  line  of  both  Pennsyl- 
vania and  H  &  O  Railroads.  Attractive 
old  stone  house  with  modern  improve- 
ments amid  enormous  shade  trees.  Large 
stream  and  pure  spring  water  piped  to 
house  and  barns  by  gravity.  Gross  in- 
come runs  around  $7,000  year  after  year. 
65  head  of  Guernsey  dairy  cattle,  work 
stock  and  complete  farm  machinery  and 
tools.  Price  is  $32,500  stocked  and 
equipped  as  a  going  business.  Taxes 
$230.  For  full  details  and  pictures  of 
this  and  other  country  places  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  write: 

HYLAND  P.  STEWART,  Jr. 

516  N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore  Md. 


EASTERN  SHORE 
WATERFRONTS 

Descriptions  of  income  producing  water- 
front estates  and  farms  upon  request. 
State  requirements. 

HARRIE  A.  BAXTER 

489  Fifth  Avenue  New  Yore 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND'S  EASTERN  SHORE 

Perfectly  located  with  Southern  exposure 
on  a  broad  deep  river  with  sandy  beach. 
Brick  colonial  manor  house  and  complete 
set  of  farm  buildings.  425  tillable  acres; 
extremely  productive  soil.  Priced  at 
one-half  actual  value. 

For  this  and  other  exclusively  listed 
waterfront  farms  and  plantations  consult: 

W.  CLARKE  CRIEB 

Chester-town  Maryland 

Bouklrt   i»n    H  <  '  /  n<  I 


MARYLAND 
EASTERN  SHORE 

Send  for  booklet 
"Old  Homes  on  Deep  Hirers" 
EASTERN  SHORES  ESTATES 
COMPANY 

Oucen  Ann's  County 
Centre  vi  He  Maryland 


AVOID  UNCERTAINTY 

buy  on  the 

EASTERN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND 

Small  Summer  Places 

Real  Producing  Inland  Farms 

Attractive  Waterfront  and  Unusual  Estates 

We  specialize  in  desirable  properties,  and  it  you  will  give  us  some 
information  as  to  the  size  of  the  place  and  approximate  amount  you 
wish  to  spend  we  shall  be  glad  to  forward  you  complete  descriptions 
of  places  which  should  meet  with  your  approval. 

Don't  delay  action,  properties  are  moving  fast.  Write  immediately. 

GEORGE  R.  DERNAM  III 

Driftwood  Farm  Rock  Hall.  Md. 


f  public  library! 
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NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


FINGER  LAKE  REGION 
BELL  WOOD  FARM,  OVERLOOKING  SENECA  LAKE 

250  acres  of  fine  loam  soil.    Colonial  cobblestone  house. 
Fine  barns  and  tenant  buildings.     Living  stream,  artificial 
lake,  sunken  garden,  bridle  paths.    Suitable  for  stock  farm, 
~*fruit,  or  general  farming.    For  sale  at  less  than  one-third  its 
value. 

M.  R.  VERMILYEA 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


YEAR  'ROUND  HOME  —  $3000 
in  Beautiful  MONTAUK 


This  well  planned  5  room  cottage  on  almost  an  acre 
presents  a  rare  opportunity.  The  price  includes  full 
equipment. 


It  is  located  high  on  a  knoll  overlooking  the  broad 
sweep  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  just  5  blocks  away, 
and  beach  privileges  are  included.  All  conceivable 
sports  facilities  are  right  at  hand.  An  inquiry 
will  bring  full  particulars. 

MONTAUK  BEACH  CO.,  BOX  102,  MONTAUK,  N.  Y. 


Sacrifice 


liquidate 
Estate 


WATERFRONT  HOME  remodeled  12  rooms, 
well  furnished,  4  baths,  all  improvements, 
4  car  garage:  I  acre;  beach,  private  dock  on 
deepwater  harbor;  immediate  possession.  No 
reasonable  offer  refused.  Terms.  Will  con- 
sider rental. 

Write  owner  J.  Alsberg  (or  your  broker) 
56  E.  Ilth  St..  N.Y.C.  Tel:  Gramercy  5-6659 


COUNTRY  LIFE 
GOES  TO 
41,845*  FAMILIES 

INTERESTED  IN 
COUNTRY  LIVING 

"Net  Paid  Subscribers,  A. B.C.  Report. 


MODERN  LONG  ISLAND  COLONIAL  HOUSE 

designed  by  Aspinwall, 
consisting  of  eleven  rooms 
and  four  tile  baths.  The 
house  is  on  approximately 
four  acres,  generously 
wooded  with  a  clear- 
water  brook,  natural 
waterfall  and  spring-fed 
pond.  Profuse  plantings  of 
pines,  firs,  dogwood  and 
holly  trees,  rhododendron 
and  azaleas  embellish  the 
natural  woodland  beauty. 
Other  buildings  include  a 
play  house,  tool  house, 
and  sports  house  in  the 
woods  useful  for  outdoor 
picnics,  etc. 

The  entire  property  has  been  beautifully  maintained,  lies  eighteen  miles  from 
Times  Square  on  the  norttl  shore  of  Long  Island  near  the  Sound  and  has  bathing 
beach  privileges. 

This  little  estate  is  now  offered  at  approximately  half  its  cost  ten  years  ago. 


RICHARD  W.  SMITH 


49  WALL  ST. 


NEW  YORK 


120  MILES  AT  SEA 

The  beautiful  home  of  the  late  Carl  G.  Fisher,  Pioneer  Developer  of  Montauk.  is  offered 
for  sale  at  a  fraction  of  its  original  cost.  A  modern  residence,  in  excellent  condition,  com- 
plete in  every  detail,  easy  to  maintain  and  replete  with  many  special  features,  this  delightful 
property  with1  appropriate  outbuildings  is  located  on  approximately  20  acres.  It  is  on  &  high 
knoll,  close  to  the  tip  of  Long  Island  with  a  commanding  view  of  Lake  Montauk,  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  The  Atlantic  Ocean — near  the  Golf  Course — The  Yacht  Club  and  The  Surf  Club — 
the  most  attractive  location  on  Long  Island. 
IDEAL  FOR  A 

.RESIDENCE,  CLUB  OR  SCHOOL 

An    inquiry    involves    no    obligation    -    Brokers    Fully  Protected 


THOMAS  E.  RINCWOOD, 


MONTAUK,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


(Extraordinary  Sacrifice 


at 

Purchase,  N.  Y. 

This  very  attractive  modern  Colonial 
stone  residence,  well-planned,  splen- 
didly built,  in  excellent  condition,  with 
all  accessories  of  a  country  estate  of  16 
acres,  or  more  if  required,  in  a  notably 
picturesque,  convenient  and  desirable 
locality  commanding  a  delightful  view  of  the  surrounding  Westchester  hills,  can  be  bought 
for  a  small  fraction  of  its  cost,  by  reason  of  owner's  death.  16  rooms,  including  all  usual 
features  and  master  suite  of  bedroom,  dressing  room,  bath,  enclosed  sleeping  porch  and 
solarium  reached  by  electric  elevator;  3-4  other  family  bedrooms  with  private  baths,  2  with 
sleeping  porches;  large  recreation  room;  ample  service 
accommodations  with  2  baths ;  oil  burner.  Charming 
informal  landscaping,  easily  cared  for— lawns,  terraces, 
gardens,  beautiful  trees  and  shrubbery,  evergreen  grove, 
pool,  tennis  court,  etc.  Garage-barn  combination  with 
apartment,  cottage,  greenhouses  and  other  appurten- 
ances; also  a  pond.  Moderate  taxes. 


Bro\ers  protected 

Kenneth  Ives  &  Co. 
17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 
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I  AN  OUTSTANDING  BARGAIN!  | 

g  A  beautiful  country  estate  in  nearby  § 
g  Westchester.  Exclusive,  bordering  golf  | 
=  course.  Brick  construction,  designed  in  g 
g  the  best  of  taste.  15  acres  including  = 
=  gardens,  woodland,  large  brook  .  .  .  6  g 
g  master  bedrooms,  4  baths,  ample  serv-  g 
g  ants'  quarters ;  garage  with  quarters,  g 
=  excellent  stable.  Special  circumstances  g 
g  make  this  a  lifetime  opportunity  !  g 

GEORGE  HOWE,  INC. 

g  Suburban  and  Country  Properties  g 
I  527  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.     MUrray  Hill  2-8355  | 
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CERTIFIED  DAIRY 
FARM 

Due  to  ill  health.  I  must  sell  my  choice 
farm,  producing  about  1,200  quarts  of  Certi- 
fied Milk  daily,  this  product  sold  by  estab- 
lished Local  Routes.  Situated  100  miles  from 
New  York  City.  Southampton  Township,  Suf- 
folk County.  About  160  acres  fertile  land, 
now  planted.  About  190  Purebred  and  Grade 
Guernsey  cows.  Modem  equipment  and  build- 
ings.   Excellent  water. 

Shown   by   appointment.    Write  or  contact: 

HENRY  N.  CORWITH 

Bridgehampton,  L.  I.     Tel.  Bridgehampton  103 


An  Ail-Year  Home 

on  the  HUDSON 

Twenty  minute  drive  to  Albany.  Over  50 
acres  beautiful  lawns,  orchards.  Stucco 
house,  oil  heat;  ten  rooms,  two  baths,  not 
including  maid's,  cook's  or  chauffeur's 
quarters.  Caretaker's  cottage.  Garden 
within  200'foot  stone  wall. 
Farming  tools  including  tractor  and  power 
lawn  mower.  Barns,  wagon  and  chicken 
houses.    Boat  house  on  the  river. 

For  particulars  write 

H.  M.  ANDERSON 

Clenmonr  New  York 


PICTURESQUE    BALM  VILLE 

One-Half  Mile  North  of  Newburgh 

This  Old  English  residence  designed  by- 
Withers,  sets  on  an  eminence  lending  a 
broad  unobstructed  view  across  the  Hud- 
son and  of  both  banks  including  the 
beautiful  Storm  King  Highway  with  Its 
miles  of  rouds;  the  boats,  trains  and 
aoitoniobiles  moving  briskly  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

The  rooms  arranged  for  maximum  com- 
fort include  large  reception  hall,  drawing 
room,  library,  dining  room,  full  comple- 


ment of  service  rooms,  5  master  bedrooms,  two 
baths,  dressing  rooms;  ample  servants'  quar- 
ters; four  large  rooms  on  third  floor;  high 
cellinged  cellar  well  partitioned,  etc.  Com- 
bination barn;  box  stall  and  2  cow  stanchions; 
garage  for  4  cars  and  chautfeur's  house  4  rooms 
and  bath.  Small  green  house,  fresh  water 
pond.  12  acres  of  park  like  grounds  insure 
complete  seclusion. 


Attractively    priced    for    immediate  sale. 
For  complete  description,  address: 

Box  50,  c/o  Country  Life 
1270  Sixth  Avenue         New  York  City 
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VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


•    l\  Oil)  VIRGINIA  • 

"Etlgemont."  designed  />>    Tinnitus  Jefferson  IfMHt 

Partis  Restored 

Situatril  in  Vlliriunrlr  <  •> n ni \  in  (In.  liiMorir  p hi nl  11 1 1 •>  11  liom  imill  liy 
I  M  |MM  I'mwll  I  <m  kr.  Iln-  nriainul  iIi  iwin  ■  art-  in  llir  collrrlion 
of  I  1 1 ■  ■  1 1 1 .1  -  Jrffrrmtn'*  *»i>rk«.  "hilgrmiuil"  i«  u  grin  of  a  rounlry  home, 
rich  in  a**iM-ialion«  anil  rlianninxh  uiillitntn  with  it«  orlunonal  draw- 
ing room,  umln  around  piM.aKt-s  Irrran-il  yanlt-ni  iiml  *  'a> I .  <!o<  kr'« 
txiwlini.  irrrn.  Thrre  arr  39.>  arrm  larit-ly  wnoilnl  willi  ;  mnall  amount 
of  farm  laml  along  llir  Hardware  Kivrr. 

Thr  plarr  lia«  innlrrynnr  rarrful  rrMoration  anrl  all  dial  rrinain*  lo  lie 
done  i-  llir  interior  linidt  ami  modernization  in  arcordanre  with  the 
plan*.    In-p.  .  linn    ,11  r.int«  <l    l>\    .1  |t| ■•>■  ill iti •-rat . 

Annual  lax  $1"0. 

I'rirril  MiliManliull)  lielow  iixl 
lo    (militate    a    prompt  sale. 

Write  nithont  obligation  to 

STEVENS  &  BARKLEY-  w 

Land  and  Batata  Brokara 

Monttc.llo  Hotal  Bulldlnq  CharlotUavtll*.  Va. 


ROCK  CASTLE 
(OY  JAMBS  HIVER) 

Hm.-I.  hauaa:  10  itami  and  4  balhi.  300 
arret  frrlila  land.  I  brook*,  amplr  woods, 
aboul  700  arrai  adjoining  to  errata  1000  arrr 
•llala  al  prir*  of  1100  00  prr  arrr.  Ilouar 
alonr  roil  $100,000.00  id  1°J».  Quaint  prr- 
Revolutionary  roltaga. 

For  dmimits  address: 

J.   GREEN  CARTER 

* '  IHREHiTON.  VA.  TEL.  136 


VIRGINIA 

Colonial  Estates,  Stock  Farms, 
Country  Homes  and  Acreage  in 
every  price  range. 

Write  for  descriptions 

THE  L.  S.  SCOTT  CORPORATION 

H.  T.  Van  Nostrand,  Mgr. 
Charlottesville  Virginia 


EARLY  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  PLANTATION 


Approximately  a  mile  of  beach  on  two  mile  wide  salt  water  river. 
Within  eight  miles  of  Williamsburg,  250  acres.  Main  house  of  ten 
rooms,  2  baths.  Stone  superintendent's  house  of  six  rooms,  necessary 
barns  arid  outbuildings.  Fresh  water  pool  well  stocked  with  Bass. 
House  situated  on  bluff  affording  magnificent  view,  excellent  farm  for 
sheep  and  cattle  raising.    For  further  particulars  address: 


L.  S.  BRICHAM 
Duke  of  Gloucester  St., 


OLD  VIRGINIA  PROPERTIES 


Brokers  Protmctvd 


Williamsburg.  Virginia. 


"COURT  MANOir 


ShanandoaUi  Vullry  of  Virginia 

Colonial  manor  lion  ->  original  portion  erected  in 
1790.  Lately  IIMUlwilllillll,  12  room*,  4  hatha, 
wrvants  quarters.  ll'M  acre  hhie  ",rasn  estate  suit- 
ahle  for  horse  breeding  or  cattle  raising.  Neces- 
sary buildings  and  fencing  to  accommodate  large 
scale  operations  on  profitable  basis.  Acceptable 
social  life.  Priced  reasonably  to  settle  estate  of 
Willis  Sharpc  Kilmer.  Prospectus  on  request. 
Realtor  co-operation  solicited. 

SCHMIDT  &  WILSON,  INC. 

H  rallor* 

101   I  .i-i  Franklin  Street  Kic  limond,  Virginia 


DAIRY  FARM 

22f»  acre  Delrv  Farm,  Manor  house,  manag- 
er* bouM.  with  baths,  heat,  electric  lights, 
phone,  etc.,  tenanta  houaee  for  help.  4ft  pi  ire 
href  I  Jeraey  cowa  with  young  stock,  modern 
dairy  barn  with  slloa.  approved  milk  houie. 
other  farm  buildings  In  good  condition. 
11.1.000  00  spent  on  new  construction  In  the 
past  live  7 ears,  Waahlngton  milk  contract, 
complete  fanning  equipment.  Fhe  miles  from 
town,  good  roads,  taxea  1940  $89.64.  To  set- 
tle an  estate  offered  stocked  and  equipped 
for  $35,000.00. 


HENRY  E. 


Realtor 


KEELER 

Orange,  Va. 


VIRCINIA  CATTLE  PLANTATION 

Comprising  1400  acres,  this  plantation  la 
within  commuting  dlataaoe  of  Richmond,  on 
a  hard  surfaced  highway  and  a  small  river. 
Improvements  consist  of  a  modern  home,  a 
I*re-RevoIutlonary  home  In  need  of  restora- 
tion, tenant  houses  and  complement  farm 
buildings.  Priced  at  $50.0043  It  may  be  pur- 
chased on  con  ten  lent  terms.  Complete  details 
and  photographa  on  request. 

G.  B  LORRAINE  -  Law  BlrJq.  •  Richmond.  Va. 

(Broken  Co -opera*  I  on  Invited) 


VIRCINIA  FARMS 

Colonial  homes  and  livestock 
farms  in  the  Northern  Coun- 
ties and  Blue  Ridge  foothills. 

F.  W.  SHARP  &  SON 

The  Plaint,  Virginia 
Real  Estate        Farm  Management 


JAMES  RIVER  PLANTATION 

This  splendid  plantation  of  950  acres  Is  on 
a  hard  surfaced  Highway,  35  miles  west  of 
Richmond.  More  than  half  the  plantation  la 
In  cultivation  or  pasture  with  240  acres  be- 
ing In  fertile  Jamea  River  low  ground.  Mod- 
ern home  with  10  rooms,  2  hatha,  electric 
lights,  heat,  etc.  Complement  farm  buildings. 
Price  $35,000  on  terms.  Complete  details  and 
photographa  on  request. 

G.  B.  LORRAINE  •  Law  Bldg.  ■  Richssand.  Va. 

(Brokers  Co-operation  Invited. 


GLOUCESTER  COUNTY  VIRCINIA 

Handsome  brick  home,  on  4  acre  estate  over- 
looking the  York  River.  The  bouse  is  over 
200  years  old  and  was  selected  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  for  the  Historic  American  Build- 
ings Survey.  House  has  electric  lights  and 
bath,  with  water  from  an  artesian  well:  a 
splendid  setting  midst  fine  old  elm,  crepe 
myrtle,  shrubs,  flowers,  etc.  A  real  sacrifice 
at  $6,500.  Complete  details  and  photographs 
on  request. 

G.  B.  LORRAINE  •  Law  Bldg.  -  Richmond.  V*. 

(Brokers  Co-operation  invited) 


VIRGINIA  ESTATES 

Estates,  farms  and  river  front 
properties.  Ask  for  60  page  cata- 
log. 

ALLISON  &.  YOUNG 

Established  1899 
Fredarieksburg  Virginia 


eiier: 


Albert  E.  Peirce 
Warrenton,  Virginia 

May  19,  1941 

Mr.  C.  Kircher 
Real  Estate  Manager 
Country  Life 
1270  Sixth  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Dear  Mr.  Kircher: 
It  will  no  doubt  in- 
terest you  to  know 
that  we  are  unable  to 
repeat  our  ad  in  your 
paper,  because  the 
house  was  sold  within 
three  weeks  after  the 
advertisement  ap- 
peared in  Country 
Life  ;  and  I  might  add 
that  we  had  three 
other  very  interest- 
ing inquiries.  Many 
thanks. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Albert  E.  Peirce 


JUNE,  1941 
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Soldiers  in  the  Garden 


Vegetable  Gardens  Are  Important  to  You  and  to  Your  Country 


Now  that  the  first  full-blown  days 
of  summer  are  almost  here  it  is 
time  to  reap  the  reward  of  your  spring- 
time labors  in  the  garden.  Remember 
what  fun  it  was  digging  and  pulveriz- 
ing the  soil  those  brisk  days?  What  if 
your  back  did  get  stiff,  it  was  good, 
wholesome  outdoor  work  and  the  first 
little  green  shoots  more  than  made  up 
for  the  blisters — even  though  most  of 
them  xcerc  weeds ! 

You  will  soon  be  able  to  part  those 
weeds  and  find  a  few  radishes,  or 
spinach,  or  whatever  peas  the  blackbirds 
have  left.  The  plot  you  spaded  up 
seems  a  lot  bigger  than  it  did  in  April, 
doesn't  it?  Too  bad  the  seed  envelope 
blew  off  the  stake  at  the  head  of  that 
end  row.  If  it  hadn't  you  would  know 
what  those  oddly-shaped  leaves  were 
.  .  .  probably  salsify  or  witloof  or  some- 
thing. Since  the  first  hot  weather,  golf, 
tennis,  and  week-ends  away  from  home 
have  taken  up  so  much  time  that  you've 
sort  of  lost  track  of  things  in  the  gar- 
den. 

Not  a  very  pretty  picture  }'ou  say ; 
a  fine  way  to  start  an  article  on  gar- 
dens, discouraging  people  that  way. 
But,  unless  of  course  you  have  a  gar- 
dener to  take  care  of  it,  isn't  that  about 
the  way  your  vegetable  garden  grows? 
Well,  ours  always  used  to  anyway.  And 
the  reason  that  green  hell  of  ragweed 
and  crabgrass,  and  the  birds,  worms  and 
beetles  take  over  the  plot  you  so  lov- 
ingly planted,  is  simply  lack  of  sound 
planning — and  sometimes  overambition 
early  in  the  season. 

Actually,  a  vegetable  garden  is  no 
joke  these  days.   As  you  will  soon  see, 


by  GEORGE  B.  TURRELL,  JR. 


an}'one  who  owns  land,  no  matter  how 
little,  and  who  doesn't  make  an  earnest 
and  intelligent  study  of  vegetable  grow- 
ing, and  then  plant  and  care  for  a 
garden  adjusted  to  his  needs,  is  serious- 
ly cheating  himself  and  ignoring  the 
first  principle  in  making  his  land  pro- 
ductive. 

A  well-planned  garden  can  take  up 
surprisingly  little  space,  it  will  be  most 
inexpensive,  will  require  less  of  your 
time  than  you  think,  and  may  be  decid- 
edly attractive. 

And  the  home  grown  vegetable  idea 
goes  beyond  your  own  self-sufficiency 
and  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
growing  fine  and  delicious  things  your- 
self. It  is  quite  possible  that  these  home 
gardens  will  be  an  important  step  in 
national  defense.  Some  people  feel  that 
they  are  not  only  a  good  idea  but  a 
patriotic  duty. 

Back  last  winter  Hoyt  F.  Paxton, 
president  of  the  Men's  Garden  Clubs  of 
America,  made  a  plea  for  5,000,000 
"defense  gardens".  He  asserted  that  a 
serious  shortage  of  green  vegetables  and 
skyrocketing  prices  may  prevail  this 
summer ;  the  reasons  being  traffic  con- 
gestion of  railroads  and  trucking  due  to 
defense  manufacturing,  the  demand 
abroad,  and  scarcity  of  labor  in  truck- 
gardening  areas.  He  maintained  that 
our  usual  abundance  of  vegetables  could 
be  changed  to  a  shortage  in  90  days ; 
that  canned  reserves  may  quickly  dis- 
appear under  requisitions  from  the  army 
and  increased  consumption  by  industrial 
workers,  and  pointed  out  that  "There 
can  be  no  reserves  of  fresh  vegetables 
except  those  growing  in  gardens." 


NATIONAL    GARDEN    BUREAU  PHOTOS 


Pole  lima  beans  are  grown  on  the  bound-    Harvesting  half-grown  beets  in  a  corner 
ary  fence,  thus  utilising  extra  space  of  a  typical  defense  garden 
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1 1 111 1  it  ul 1 11 1  ill »,  anil  innnx  amateur 
gardener*  ari-  taking  (hi*  ncrinind  v. 
Perhaps  (In'  outstanding  inanifciitation 
of  tins  is  Id''  defense  garden  exhibited 
In  |\  tci  Henderson  at  tin-  lust  Interna 
liunal  Plow  cr  Show  in  Sew  York  winch 
Mai  tin-  sensation  of  the  show.  In 
ipiltd  bj  thifl  ■  •  \  luhi  I ,  many  lUCh  happj 
combination*  nl  vegetables  anil  flowers 
wirr  planted  I Iti •>  spring. 
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TIk  I  d  nili  i  Niin  garden  ( I  lie  plan  np 
pear*  nn  I licm1  page*)  dc*crvc*  careful 
*ludv.   Il  is  really  extremely  m 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 « -  anil 

can  In'  buill  by  anyone  with  wen  a  Ninall 

suburban  ploti  Am  von  can  see  from 
tin  diagram,  il  is  laid  mil  mi  mini  for 

trial  lines.  It  la  approximately  Mo  x  to 

lii  l,  has  ii  central  axis  with  a  sundial 
in  tlic  CCBtcr  Mini  a  garden  bench  at  the 
ti  rininu*.  A  practical  tool  shed  with 
patting  bench  and  gardening  equipment 
is  on  one  side  and  a  hotlied  on  the 
other.  Kvcrgrccn  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs  serve  as  a  background,  with 
annual  flowers  and  vegetables  occupying 

the  four  era  tar  beds.  .  .  .  All  of  which 

proves  that  you  don't  have  to  hide  your 
vegetable  patch  out  behind  the  barn  as 
if  it  was  a  garbage  heap. 

Of  course,  during  the  last  war  people 

ireni  to  ridiculoui  extremes  in  planting. 

Beautiful  lawns  win  plowed  up  and  put 
into  potatoes  that  probably  wouldn't 
grow,  and  there  was  all  sorts  of  hysteri- 
cal nonsense.  Hut  people  also  made 
sensible  gardens  in  those  times;  gardens 
which  produced  200,000  tons  of  fresh 
vegetables ! 

TMK  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  to 
advocate  the  misdirected  efforts  of 
1017  10,  but  to  point  out  the  common 
sense  of  growing  whatever  vegetable 
stuff  your  household  needs,  anrl  doing 
it  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  enjoyable  and 
worthwhile  recreation  and  not  drudgery 
or  a  waste  of  time  and  produce. 

Whether  you  plant  a  combined  flower 
and  vegetable  garden,  attractive  enough 
to  grace  vniir  front  lawn,  or  whether 
vou r  idea  of  a  vegetable  patch  is  a 
series  of  prim,  functional  rows  of  beets 
and  beans  and  peas,  it  will  take  less 
space  than  most  people  think — prob- 
ably a  great  deal  less  than  you  have 
laboriously  spaded  and  hoed  yourself  in 
past  springs. 

According  to  James  H.  Burdett,  di- 
rector of  the  National  Garden  Bureau 
an  area  70  x  100  feet  can  grow  all  the 
vegetables  needed  by  a  family  of  five — 
actually  about  400  pounds  more  than 
the  average  city  family  consumes.  The 
time  needed  to  make,  cultivate,  and  har- 
vest such  a  garden  will  total  less  than 


U«LlHiAIIC^^ 
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two  week*  ill  u\eaivor  about  r^|cjrfmc 
spent  shopping  in  local  ohum-Ii 

The  economic  aide  of  the  situation 
ought  to  appeal  to  you  loo.  Mr.  Bur 
det I  ways  that  after  puyiug  for  all  tools 
and  fertilizers  used  in  the  garden,  in- 
cluding a  reasonable  rental  of  the  laud, 
the  value  of  I  he  crops,  at  pre  w  ar  market 
prices,  will  leave  from  $58  to  $100  as 
compensation  for  the  two  week*  time 
you  have  put  in  at  odd  moments  over  a 
long  period. 

Here  we  come  lo  the  reason  why  so 
many  vegetable  gardens  bog  down  in 
midseason.  People  get  a  plot  ready  for 
planting,  put  in  seeds  and  wait.  Oh  yes, 
they  weed  and  water  and  go  after  the 
bugs,  but  this  begins  to  pall  us  the 
weather  gels  hotter,  and  the  garden 
that  seemed  so  small  when  it  was  cool 
expands  in  direct  relationship  to  the 
temperature  and  humidity. 

What  you  should  do  is  plan  it  on 
paper  first,  and  save  your  plan  so  that 
vou  can  profit  by  its  debits  and  credits 
next  year.  A  plan  will  permit  careful 
and  orderly  development  of  the  garden 
with  a  minimum  of  labor,  keep  tall 
plants  like  pole  beans  and  corn  from 
shading  the  lower  vegetables;  and  keep 
tin  garden  busy  producing  crops 
throughout  the  summer.  Aside  from 
these  practical  reasons  a  sound  plan 
will  give  yon  stimulating  and  construct 
ive  things  to  do  all  through  the  season, 
and  if  you  have  been  one  of  those  to 
whom  gardening  had  been  a  brief  spring 
malady  you  will  soon  find  yourself 
really  bitten  by  the  bug  and  getting  a 
continuous  kick  out  of  it. 

There  are  many  constructive  basic 
plans  for  gardens  available.  Of  course 
these  plans  shouldn't  be  followed  slav- 
ishly, but  adapted  to  your  own  par- 
ticular needs ;  leave  out  the  things  your 
family  doesn't  like ;  plant  more  of  the 
things  they  do.  In  estimating  your 
needs  don't  forget  to  allow  for  a  sur- 
plus to  be  "put  up"  against  the  winter. 
The  feeling  of  substance  and  thrift  that 
a  full  root  cellar  and  shelves  of  canned 
and  preserved  vegetables  will  give  you 
is  not  to  be  ignored. 

Another  surprise,  if  in  the  past  you 
have   only    (Continued   on   page   Jf.5 } 


HENDERSON'S  GARDEN.  1941  INTERNATIONAL  FLOWER  SHOW 


The  following  list  is  a  key 
to  the  numbers  on  the  plan. 


1.  Cobaea  Scandens  Vine 
on  Fence  &  Sundial 

2.  Nasturtium  Scarlet  Gleam 

3.  Nasturtium  Golden  Gleam 

4.  Marigold  Golden  Harmony 

5.  Ageratum  Blue  Perfection 

6.  Marigold  Golden  Eaglet 

7.  Marigold  Golden  Crown 

8.  Verbena  Spectrum  Red 

9.  Nemesia  Strvmosa  White 

10.  Tithonia  Speciosa 

11.  Cosmos  Orange  Flare 

12.  Aeroclinum  Sensation 

13.  Nemesia  Strumosa  Orange 

14.  Nicotiana  Crimson  Bedder 

15.  Salpiglossis  Emperor 

16.  Numesia  Strumosa  Blue 

17.  Antirrhinum  Madonna 


The   Vegetable  Beds  were  bordered 
with  various  common  Herbs. 


18.  Antirrhinum  Xclrose 

19.  Schizanthus  Wisetonensis 

20.  Linaria  Excelsior 

21.  Petunia  Silver  Blue 

22.  Argemone  Prickly  Poppy 

23.  Petunia  Glow 

24.  Hollyhock  Indian  Spring 

25.  Sweet  Corn  Cream  O'Gold 

26.  Peas  Laxton's  Progress 

27.  Beans  Tendergjeen 

28.  Onion  White  Globe 

29.  Cabbage  Mammoth  Rock  Red 

30.  Carrot  Coreless 

31.  Beet  Early  Wonder 

32.  Chervil  French  Curled 

33.  Radish  Scarlet  Globe 

34.  Beet  Detroit  Dark  Red 


35.  Carrot  Tendersweet 

36.  Leek  American  Flag 

37.  Onion  White  Globe 

38.  Swiss  Chard  Green  Plume 

39.  Kale  Blue  Scotch 

40.  Kohl  Rabi 

41.  Turnip  Purple  Top 

42.  Spinach  Bloomsdale  Savoy 

43.  Lettuce  May  King 

44.  Lettuce  Grand  Rapids 

45.  Endive  Golden  Heart 

46.  Cress  Curled 

47.  Spinach  Long  Season 

48.  Flowering  Shrubs 

49.  Birch  Trees 

50.  Cedars 

51.  Arbor  Vitaes 
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Goshawks  .  .  .  and  Beans 

by  DANIEL  P.  MANNIX 


<<TT  7"e  don't  like  hunting  parties  go- 
VV  ing  into  the  Teton  Range  with- 
out a  guide."  The  ranger  spoke  with 
the  brisk  bluntness  of  a  man  who  has 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  mountains 
of  northwestern  Wyoming.  "But  if  you 
want  to  take  the  chance,  that's  up  to 
you.  Let's  see  your  hunting  licenses  and 
guns." 

"We  haven't  got  any  guns,"  said 
Clark,  slowly  untangling  his  long  legs 
from  the  steering  gear  of  the  aged  car. 

The  ranger  lo«ked  at  us  sharply. 
"No  guns  ?  What  are  you  planning  to  do 
your  hunting  with,  bows  and  arrows?" 


Clark  and  I  glanced  at  each  other. 
Then  I  swung  myself  out  of  the  dusty 
car  and  lifted  the  rear. 

Inside  on  a  heavily  padded  perch 
were  two  great  birds.  One  was  brown 
with  black  markings.  The  other  was 
slate-blue  with  a  whitish  breast.  Both 
were  alike  in  their  long,  powerful  legs, 
armed  with  curved  ebony  talons. 

"Know  what  they  are?"  I  asked  the 
ranger. 

"Sure  I  know  what  they  are,"  he  an- 
swered. "They're  goshawks,  jest  about 
the  meanest,  toughest,  most  ornery  hawk 
there  is.  That  brown  one's  less'n  a  year 


old.  They  keep  that  brown  plumage  the 
first  year.  The  other's  an  old  timer. 
What  are  you  young  fellers  fixin'  to  do 
with  them?*" 

"They're  our  guns,"  grinned  Clark. 
"They  hunt  for  us.  You  see,  we're  fal- 
coners. We're  planning  to  spend  a 
month  in  the  mountains  and  live  on 
what  the  birds  catch." 

The  old  ranger  studied  us. 

"Now  jest  let  me  get  this  straight," 
he  said  carefully.  "Your  idea  is  to  turn 
these  birds  loose  and  have  them  catch 
game  for  you?" 

"That's  it."  (Continued  on  page  57) 
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The  Future  of  Polo 


bi  ROBERT  F.  KELLER 


1)01.0,  along  with  cvcrv  ol  her  form  of 
life  on  this  ratlin-  disjointed  sphere, 
is  concerned  at  I  hi*  moment  with  curry- 
ing on,  and  carrying  on  has  MOO  a 
process  of  feelinf  the  way,  step  by  step, 
'l'hen-  is  no  escaping  the  faet  that  tin- 
war  has  made  itself  felt  on  the  sport 
The  war  has  made  itself  felt  on  every 

tf)inf< 

Throughout  the  country,  players  and 
officials  of  various  ages  have  gone  into 
government  service,  either  of  the  armed 
sort  or  in  civilian  aid.  There  have  hcen 
MM  places  in  polo  which  have  had  their 
ranks  of  players  so  decimated  that  little 
or  no  polo  will  lie  played  this  summer. 
To  date,  these  have  hcen  fewer  than 
was  expected  during  the  winti  1  months 

While  there  has  DM8  DO  definite  plan 
of  action  laid  down  by  the  United 
States  Polo  Association  or  any  of  its 
memlier  clubs,  the  general  idea  has  hern 
a  continuance  along  as  normal  lines  as 
possible.  Of  necessity,  plans  have  not 
licen  laid  far  in  advance  and  several  of 
the  tournaments  of  the  country,  usually 
fixed  ami  settled  at  this  writing,  have 
not  yet  been  assigned.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  them  will  not  he  held  this  year. 
As  many  as  possible  will  he  held. 

Having  l>een  for  many  years  the  most 
prominent  polo  dub  in  the  country, 
scene  of  International  play  and  national 
championships,  the  Meadow  Brook  Club 
is  playing  its  regular  season,  with  the 
time-table  notation  "subject  to  revision 
without  warning."  In  other  words,  the 
games  and  the  tournaments  which 
Meadow  Brook  has  held  in  the  past 
will  he  played  again,  if  developments  in 
the  world  situation  permit. 

With  about  35%  of  its  membership 
active  in  service  of  one  sort  or  another, 
the  playing  ranks  at  Meadow  Brook 
have  been  cut  into.  There  will  not  be — 
or  at  least,  there  is  not  at  present  con- 
templated— any  major  special  matches. 
For  the  season's  start,  there  are  the 
famous  20-goal  tournaments,  for  the 
Meadow  Brook  Cup  and  the  West- 
bury  Challenge  Cup.  These  are  plan- 
ned, as  usual,  for  the  month  of  June 
and,  as  these  lines  are  written,  six 
teams  have  been  tentatively  lined  up  for 
the  competition. 

The  field  in  which  these  teams  are  in- 
cluded contains  the  usual  mixture  of 
high-  and  low-goal  players.  Of  inter- 
est is  the  return  to  Long  Island  of  the 
popular  Armstrong  family  of  Texas 
and  the  entry  of  their  Los  Rancheros 
team  in  these  games. 

Intra-circuit  play  has  already  been 


held  in  some  of  the  circuits.  For  in- 
stance, the  Southwest  ImM  a  highly  sue 
censful  tournament,  with  the  familiar 
Huisache  team,  which  has  figured  so 
prominently  in  the  games  in  recent 
vein  s,  winning  again.  Composed  of  Ver 
non  Cook,  William  Dritt,  Bobby  Nich- 
oalds  and  H.  I).  Parish,  they  came 
through  a  six  team  field  successfully. 

The  Intra-Circuit  Championship!  will 
be  held  in  each  of  the  circuits,  but  it  is 
mil  vet  entirely  certain  that  an  Inter- 
Circuit  Championship  will  be  held.  The 
association  has  hcen  making  a  survey 
of  players  and  playing  conditions  with 
a  view  toward  staging  this  popular  12- 
goal  event  once  more,  but  there  is  the 
possibility  that  events  will  prevent  it. 

Tiik  collegians  will  once  more  hold 
their  tournament,  though  probably 
with  a  somewhat  smaller  field  than  in 
recent  years  because  so  many  students 
are  going  into  service  training  of  some 
sort  after  the  close  of  the  school  year 
and  it  has  been  difficult  to  fit  dates 
in  without  conflicting  with  examina- 
tions. 

The  games  will  be  held  this  year  from 
June  7  through  June  1 4>  at  the  two 
Heidi  of  the  Blind  Brook  Turf  and  Polo 
Club  in  Westchester  County.  At  pres- 
ent writing,  it  appears  probable  that 


ELTON  LORD 


Towering  figures  will  be  missed,  but  the 
great  game  will  go  on 


the  West  Point  cadets,  Yale,  Harvard, 
Princeton  and  Pennsylvania  Military 
College  will  take  part  in  the  intercolle- 
giate tournament. 

No  decision  ami  no  award  of  site  has 
yet  been  made  for  the  National  Twenty- 
(ioal  Championship  which,  under  its  new 
name  and  the  perhaps  still  more  fa- 
miliar one  of  Junior  Championship,  has 
had  such  a  long  career.  It.  is  probable, 
however,  that  this  will  be  held  in  New 
Jersey  or  on  Long  Island  sometime  dur- 
ing the  latter  part,  of  July. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  season, 
there  are  no  plans  at  present  except,  to 
hold  a  National  Open  Championship 
and  the  Monty  Waterbury  Cup  as  the 
climax  at  the  Meadow  Brook  Club, 
these  to  be  staged  during  early  Sep- 
tember. 

An  interesting  addition  to  the  ranks 
of  member  clubs  has  been  the  Rolling 
Rock  Polo  Association  of  Ligonicr, 
Pennsylvania.  Long  noted  for  its  horse 
enthusiasm,  which  has  been  confined  to 
hunting  and  stceplechasing  until  the 
past  couple  of  seasons.  Rolling  Rock 
started  last  summer  with  a  small  invi- 
tation tournament  which  proved  so 
popular  and  interesting  that  it  is  being 
repeated  during  August  this  year  and 
will  include  teams  from  Long  Island, 
California  and  the  Middle  West. 

On  a  slightly  smaller  basis — due 
chiefly  to  the  lack  of  Army  teams  this 
vear — the  leagues  which  have  been  a 
feature  of  medium-goal  play  through- 
out the  country  will  be  in  action  again 
this  year.  In  the  northeast,  the  most 
important  of  these  are  the  games  for 
the  Louis  Stoddard  Cup  in  the  New 
York  area  and  for  the  W.  Cameron 
Forbes  trophy  in  New  England. 

George  H.  (Pete)  Bostwick  plans  at 
present  to  continue  the  weekly  games 
at  his  place  on  Long  Island  which  have 
gone  far  to  popularize  the  game  in  the 
east  and  there  will  be — always  with 
the  ominous  proviso  that  nothing  more 
happens — a  good  deal  of  quiet,  inter- 
esting polo,  lacking,  perhaps,  some  of 
the  fanfare  of  recent  years,  but  more 
than  sufficient  to  keep  the  old  sport 
rolling. 

In  the  background,  there  are  some 
plans  which  may  reach  fruition  toward 
closer  relations  with  Latin  American 
countries  where  the  game  is  played. 
These,  of  course,  include  our  old  friends 
from  Argentina  and  Mexico  if  ways 
and  means  are  found.  At  present,  how- 
ever, these  ideas  are  very  much  in  the 
tentative  stage. 
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by  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN  and  CORTLANDT  VAN  DYKE  HUBBARD 


Anyone  who  has  even  the  slightest 
passing  acquaintance  with  the  old 
inns  of  England  or  France  cannot  fail 
to  be  aware  of  the  very  real  charm  that 
invests  them,  a  subtle  attraction  that 
lures  the  curious  or  sensitive  traveler 
to  savor  their  hospitality  and  inquire 
into  their  story.  Those  who  know  them 
well  realize  how  rich  a  tone  they  impart 
to  the  life  of  the  countryside ;  how  they 
seem  to  gather  into  themselves  all  the 
best  of  the  spirit,  the  intimate  flavor, 
of  the  neighborhood. 

These  people  who  know  them  also 
realize  that  they  continue  to  function 
as  communal  social  centers,  as  they 
always  have,  for  all  the  varied  interests 


and  activities,  round  about — county 
balls,  hunt  balls,  farmers'  dinners  and 
the  like,  as  well  as  the  private  daily  oc- 
casions of  village  inhabitants  or  chance 
travelers.  How,  in  their  fabric  and 
appointments — their  taprooms,  their 
bedchambers,  their  "coffee"  or  dining- 
rooms,  their  musty  cellars  filled  with  old* 
vintages,  their  old  oak,  walnut  and 
mahogany  furniture,  .  their  silver  and 
pewter  ale  cans,  their  brightly  polished 
brasses,  their  "Act  of  Parliament" 
clocks,  their  colored  hunting  prints,  and 
even  the  elusive  scent  of  sheets  and  table 
linen  that  have  been  laid  away  in  laven- 
der— they  have  kept  alive  the  best  of 
the   past,  without  being  pedantic  or 


preciously  archaeological.  In  short, 
they  know  that  these  inns  epitomize 
local  social  history  with  an  abiding  vi- 
tality, dispensing  with  impartial  democ- 
racy their  hospitality  of  shelter,  food 
and  drink — so  that  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  take  a  pardonable  pride  in 
the  inn  as  an  institution  in  whose  pros- 
perity they  one  and  all  have  a  personal 
stake. 

Books  by  the  score  have  been  written 
about  the  ancient  inns  of  England  and 
France.  From  Chaucer  to  Hilaire 
Belloc  they  have  furnished  an  inex- 
haustible field  for  special  attention,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  part  they  have 
played  as  occasional  settings  in  the  lit- 


The  "Bird  and  Bottle"  Inn  is  a  fine  example  of  the  return  of  the  inn  to  its  time-honored  place  in  country  living,  it  began  life  about 
1761  near  New  York  State's  Albany  Post  Road  and  has  been  restored  with  its  charm  intact 
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C.  V.  D.  HUBBARD  PHOTOS 

A  cozy  corner  in  the  "liird  and  Mottle's"  tap  room;  the  atmosphere  and  mellonness  of  colonial  days  has  hern  tastefully  preserved 

throiif/hout  the  inn  ami  down  to  the  last  detail  of  its  furnishinr/s 


erature  of  both  countries.  What  would 
the  Pick  wick  Papers  be  with  the  inns 

lot' t  out?  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for 
people  to  set  out  on  tours  of  historie 
inns,  and  gourmets  have  made  gas- 
tronomie  pilgrimages  in  France  from 
one  provincial  inn  to  another  to  taste 
the  special  dishes  for  which  they  are 
famous.  In  neither  England  nor  Prance 
is  there  any  lack  of  esteem  for  the 
country  inn  as  a  feature  of  national  life. 

We.  in  America,  have  a  comparable 
heritage  of  old  inns  which  we  ought  to 
deem  a  valued  national  asset,  quite 
apart  from  their  being  Subjects  of  local 
pride  or  interest.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, in  past  vears  we  have  too  gen- 
erally neglected  them  and  suffered  them 
to  fall  into  decay  and  disrepute,  too 
intent,  for  the  time  heing,  on  what 
seemed  more  pressing  affairs  of  prog- 
ress. Travelers  ahroad  would  wax  en- 
thusiastic ahout  the  "Star"  at  Alfris- 
ton,  the  "New  Inn"  at  Gloucester,  or 
the  "Hotel  du  Grand  Cerf"  at  Evreux, 
hut  he  as  hlind  as  hats  to  the  charm  of 
our  own  rural  hostelries.  If  one  chooses 
to  seek  it,  old  American  inns  hold  a 
wealth  of  history  in  their  associations; 
in  point  of  engaging  aspect  they  are 
nowise  lacking. 

Despite  our  erstwhile  indifference  to 
our  native  American  inns — and  they 
make  a  goodly  register — some  of  them 


have  weathered  the  lean  years  arid  main- 
tained their  ancient  status;  others  that 
had  sunk  to  the  level  of  third-rate  dram 
shops,  or  been  closed  altogether,  have 
been  salvaged,  restored  and  success- 
fully revived  as  hostelries  in  good  stand- 
ing. Thankfl  largely  to  the  motoring 
public,  they  are  meeting  with  the  pat- 
ronage they  richly  deserve. 

IT  is  because  of  this  reawakened  appre- 
ciation of  the  country  inn,  and  the 
encouragement  that  such  growing  ap- 
preciation merits,  that  it  seems  appro- 
priate to  chronicle  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  "Bird  and  Bottle,"  one  of  the  latest 
gains  in  restoring  the  inn  to  its  time- 
honored  place  in  our  social  scheme,  as 
an  important  contribution  to  American 
country  life. 

And  the  inn  has  a  very  definite  place 
to  fill  in  the  country  life  picture.  No 
one,  of  course,  cared  a  straw  about  the 
inn  so  long  as  it  was  a  grubby,  out- 
moded thing  "down  on  its  uppers,"  but 
the  inn  rejuvenated  and  once  more  hu- 
manized is  something  different.  It  can 
offer  a  suitable  places — none  more  so — 
for  hunt-meets  or  hunt-breakfasts.  It 
affords  an  acceptable  spot  for  public 
or  semi-public  dinners  and  kindred 
occasions  in  which  the  adjacent  com- 
munity has  a  concern.  It  is  infinitely 
more    satisfactory    to    hold  meetings, 


lectures  and  other  gatherings  in  the 
genial  at mosphere  of  an  inn  than  in  the 
austere  environment,  of  a  parish  house 
or  town  hall. 

Again,  the  inn  has  ever  been  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  club  for  its 
neighborhood,  and  it  is  still  susceptible 
of  answering  that  end.  It  can  offer  a 
comfortable  and  congenial  retreat  for 
those  who  wish  to  get  away  for  a  few- 
days  of  country  quiet ;  it  can  put  up 
suitably  visitors  who  wish  to  come  for  a 
few  days  and  hunt,  shoot  or  fish  near- 
by; it  can  look  after  overflows  of  un- 
expected guests  at  country  houses,  as 
well  as  shelter  passing  travelers.  And 
last  but  not  least,  it  can  be  a  welcome 
objective  for  city  folk  who  wish  to  have 
a  pleasant  drive  of  reasonable  length 
to  some  place  where  they  can  be  sure  of 
a  good  meal  or  spend  an  agreeable  and 
restful  week-end.  We  have  too  few  such 
places  within  easy  distance  of  our  cities; 
we  have  not  until  recently  profited  much 
by  the  examples  of  England  and  France 
in  this  respect. 

Most  of  the  particulars  of  a  country 
inn's  purpose  the  "Bird  and  Bottle" 
has  already  been  called  upon  to  meet, 
although  it  has  but  recently  issued  from 
the  hands  of  its  restorers.  All  of  which 
goes  to  prove  how  sound  is  the  assump- 
tion that  the  revival  of  our  remaining 
old  inns  is  timely  and  that  they  have 
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The  "Bird  and  Bottle"  before  and  after;  the  minor  changes  blend  in  so  well 
with  the  original  structure  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  them 


The  former  kitchen  has  been  transformed  into  a  little  dining  room,  and  it  is  a 
most  attractive  spot  with  its  blue-gray  walls  and  big  fireplace 


One  of  the  charming  bedrooms  showing  the  cupboard,  fireplace,  and  part  of  the 
canopied  bed;  the  room  is  yellow  with  white  woodwork 


a  real  niche  to  fill  in  our  scheme  of 
country  living. 

Lying  just  to  the  east  of  the  Albany 
Post  Road,  at  the  border  line  between 
the  townships  of  Garrison-on-Hudson 
and  Cold  Spring,  the  "Bird  and  Bottle" 
began  life  about  1761 — perhaps  a  few 
years  earlier — as  Warren's  Tavern. 
When  the  Post  Road  was  little  more 
than  a  horse  trail,  John  Warren's 
tavern  was  a  welcome  sight  to  the  weary 
traveler  of  pre-Revolutionary  days.  As 
travel  increased  on  this  first  highway 
through  Putnam  (then  Dutchess) 
"County — it  had  been  much  improved 
since  its  horse  trail  beginnings — War- 
ren's Tavern  became  a  famous  stopping 
place. 

Somewhat  later,  stagecoaches  going 
to  and  fro  between  Albany  and  New 
York  always  changed  horses  there, 
while  the  passengers  and  drivers  tarried 
for  a  tankard  of  ale,  and  many  times 
stayed  the  night.  In  1776  the  inn 
passed  to  Absalom  Nelson  at  his  mar- 
riage to  Esther  Warren  and  thence 
onward  it  was  known  as  Nelson's 
Tavern.  Its  success  under  the  guidance 
of  Absalom  Nelson  continued  and  dur- 
ing the  post-Revolutionary  period  it  at- 
tained its  greatest  renown.  The  build- 
ing of  the  Highland  Turnpike  (now 
known  as  the  Albany  Post  Road — U.  S. 
Route  9),  which  ran  parallel  to  the  old 
Post  Road  and  ended  at  Nelson's  Tav- 
ern, greatly  increased  highway  traffic 
between  New  York  and  Albany,  and 
Nelson's  Tavern  became  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  and  esteemed  ordin- 
aries in  that  part  of  New  York. 

But  with  the  increase  of  boat  travel 
on  the  Hudson  and,  finally,  the  coming 
of  the  steam  railroad,  the  life  at  Nel- 
son's Tavern  gradually  waned.  At  last 
the  custom  of  the  inn  had  so  dwindled 
that  it  was  given  up  as  a  place  of  pub- 
lic entertainment  and  for  a  long  time 
was  a  private  dwelling.  It  so  continued 
until  two  years  ago,  when  George  W. 
Perkins,  of  Cold  Spring,  wishing  to 
preserve  for  Putnam  County  one  of  its 
historic  buildings,  bought  it  with  in- 
tent to  restore  it  and  have  it  again  con- 
ducted as  an  ordinary,  and  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  its  traditions.  He  retained 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Burnham  Stearns 
to  take  charge  of  the  restoration,  equip 
the  inn  with  all  suitable  appointments, 
and  manage  it.  George  Prentiss  Butler, 
Jr.,  who  has  specialized  so  successfully 
in  the  restoration  of  Colonial  buildings, 
acted  in  an  advisory  capacity  through- 
out the  work. 

The  "Bird  and  Bottle,"  yellow  body 
and  white  trim,  with  its  two-storied 
veranda,  faces  southwest  and  is  blessed 
with  cheerful  exposures  for  all  the  rooms 
— warm  and  sunny  in  winter,  and  open 
to  the  prevailing  breezes  in  summer. 
Behind  the  inn  is  an  expanse  of  lawn, 
bordered  by  (Continued  on  page  4-4-) 
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The  parlor  has  dark  green  nails  with  a  narroxv  stencilled  border  of  a  red  design  on  a  white  ground;  i„  common  with  the 
other  rooms  of  the  "Bird  and  Bottle"  it  has  a  restful  domestic  quality 
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Surf  Fishing  Symposium 


by  H.  WILLIAM  MAIER 


H.  William  Maier,  -who  has  clone 
other  excellent  surf  easting  stories  for 
Country  Life,  takes  us  along  a  beach 
ivherc  a  score  of  the  devotees  of  this 
elusive  and.  fascinating  sport  arc  eager 
to  chat  about  their  pet  theories,  their 
home-invented  gadgets,  their  reasons 
why  they  catch  more  fish  than  the  other 
fellow.  It  is  amusing  reading  for  any 
fisherman,  and  it  is  instructive  too,  for 
the  strange  thing  is  all  these  theories 
work — sometimes.  If  any  hard  and  fast 
rule  can  be  laid  down  for  a  sport  as 
enigmatic  as  surf  fishing  it  is  perhaps 
this:  find  out  what  rig  you  have  the 
most  confidence  in  and  stick  to  it; 
sooner  or  later  your  time  will  come. 

With  spray-tossing  breakers  roll- 
ing and  roaring  in  at  your  feet, 
with  gulls  and  terns  calling  and  diving 
around  you,  with  the  wind  bellying  your 
line  and  the  tide  changing  the  form  of 
the  breakers  from  hour  to  hour — with 
all  this  to  watch  and  feel,  surf  fishing 
never  becomes  monotonous. 

But  still  there  are  long  hours  in  the 
day  when  your  fisherman's  sixth  sense 


tells  you  the  fish  won't  be  striking,  and 
you  realize  that  your  reeling  arm  is 
getting  tired.  Better  save  that  arm, 
yon  decide,  'til  time  and  tide  are  right 
again,  and  in  the  meantime  why  not 
stroll  down  the  beach  and  see  what's 
doing?  A  very  sociable,  conversational 
stroll  it  is ;  surf  fishermen  are  never 
lacking  in  things  to  talk  about. 

Your  neighbor  on  the  right  is  an 
elderly  gentleman.  Around  his  waist  is 
an  apron-like  contraption  of  heavy 
brown  duck,  gathered  into  a  cup-sized 
bag.  "See  that?"  he  says.  "Best  rod 
holder  you  can  get,  and  I  made  it  my- 
self. You  never  have  to  look  down  to 
see  where  you're  putting  the  butt — just 
poke  it  toward  your  middle  and  it  goes 
into  the  bag.  Like  this,  see?  I  put  a 
piece  of  leather  where  the  butt  rests  so 
she  won't  wear  through,  and  a  hole  in 
the  leather  to  drain  off  the  water." 

You  notice  that  he  is  using  a  Burma 
cane  rod,  with  an  action  like  a  fly  rod. 
"Think  you  get  the  distance  with  that," 
vou  ask,  "that  vou  could  with  a  regular 
rod?" 

He  shakes  his  head.  "Some  of  these 


young  fellows  with  those  stiff  rods 
throw  it  a  lot  farther  than  I  do,  but 
I'm  an  old  man;  I  couldn't  put  in  the 
day's  work  they  do.  With  this  rod  I 
can  whip  it  out  50  or  60  yards,  and 
keep  it  up  as  long  as  I  want." 

"Do  you  think  you'd  catch  more  fish 
if  you  cast  further?" 

"Sometimes.  But  as  you  get  older, 
you  get  to  counting  more  on  your  head 
and  less  on  a  strong  back.  I  catch  as 
many  fish  as  a  lot  of  them  just  by  keep- 
ing my  eyes  open." 

"What  do  you  look  for?" 

"A  churn,"  he  says,  "a  place  where 
the  tide  and  the  surf  are  fighting  each 
other  and  digging  a^  hole  in  the  sand. 
They're  digging  out  clams  and  sea 
worms  too,  making  a  free  lunch  counter 
for  the  bass.  And  those  churns  are 
more  likely  to  be  near  shore  than  way 
out." 

The  next  fisherman  is  a  younger  man 
with  a  stout  pair  of  shoulders.  He  too 
is  using  a  Burma  rod,  and  getting  re- 
markable distance  with  his  casts. 

"Listen,"  he  says,  "I  own  a  sporting 
goods  store,  and  I  like  to  sell  high- 
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pimd  i  "'I-  Hut  tin  only  people  who 
um  lli.oi  rod*  with  a  In!  nl  hack  limit- 
are  tin-  iiiu'h  who  think  they  must  l><  lie  I 
lit  lict'iiuftf  I hf %  i't>nt  more.  Aflrr  vim 
Irani  In  ml  just  I  In-  liming  of  your  cunt 
to  u  whippier  action,  you  tan  tin  any- 
thing with  one  <>f  these  vou  run  with  h 
>hll  i  ml,  iintl  '!'■»  Ic**  win  k.  Also,  it'* 
sportier  when  yon  p  i  n  ti ■* It  on." 

The  jig  lit-  in  using  i»  nil  and  while, 
with  ■  tuft  of  feathers  covering"  the 
liook.  "Make*  nil  I  In-  difference  in  tin 
world."  hi  informs  vou.  "Our  day  there 

wt'i't'  iiliout  twenty  peopk  fishing  on 

this  beach,  anil  I  was  tin-  only  one  using 
a  colored  jig.    I  got  four  stripers,  anil 

nobodj  l  ift-  got  a  strike." 

1 1  in  neighbor  on  Mir  right  is  using  a 
plain,  shin  v.  block  tin  drail.  "Aw,  him," 
he  savs,  untitling  low  aid  I  In  man  with 
the  painted  jig,  "In-  runs  a  sporting 
goods  store.  Those  fellows  hear  loo 
manv  salt's  talks  from  tackle  dealers. 
Thov  havt'  In  have  snim  thing  new  every 
vcar.  sn   they   paint    Yin   up  different 

colon. 

"I'll  show  vou  what  dots  inaki'  a  dif- 
ference though.  Si  r  that  liook  ?  Loom  " 
Thr  Vy%  of  thr  hook  win!  through  a 
ring  ahtiut  a  thin!  of  thr  way  from  thr 
end  of  tin-  tli  ail,  mi  that  it  swung  over 
tht1  end.  "I  snl  to  he  able  to  buy  IIiim  ." 
ho  says,  "hut  they're  not  on  tin-  market 
any  more,  so  I  east  them  myself.  That 
loose  hook  gives  the  jig  just  the  right 
aetion.  ami  when  they  hit  it  they're 
hooked.  TIlOM  jigi  wild  the  hook  fixed 
in  the  end  lose  you  a  good  many  more 
fish  than  you  might  think." 

You  vaguely  renuiuher  hearing  some- 
body say  just  the  opposite,  but  JDU 
skip  it  ami  ask  him  ahout  casting  his 
own  jigs. 

"Sure,"  he  says,  "all  you  have  to 
have  is  a  mold.  You  can  heat  the  metal 
on  the  kitchen  slove.    Hlnck  tin  is  host. 


It'hrn  if  on  talk  to  a  group  of  surf  fishrrm 
gadgrl.i     and  reasons  why  the 


I've  tried  lead,  hut  it  won't  hold  a 
polish." 

"You  don't  think  you  need  different 
kinds  of  jigs  then?"  you  ask. 

He  shakos  his  head  in  disgust.  "You 
ought  to  see  the  stuff  some  people 
bring  down  here:  hutterh'sh  jigs,  sand 
eel  jigs,  mackerel  jigs,  jigs  painted 
every  color  in  the  rainbow,  jigs  with 
spinners  and  with  feathers.  All  baloney. 
If  the  fish  are  in  and  this  jig  goes  past 
their  noses,  they  take  it.  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter what  they're  feetling  on." 

"Hut  what  ahout  pork  rind?"  you 
ask.  "Don't  you  think  a  piece  of  that 
on  the  hook  helps?" 

"Well,  that's  a  different  story.  I 
think  I  have  just  as  good  luck  without 
one,  but  a  lot  of  good  fishermen  use 
them." 


rn  you  find  thry  all  have  jirt  theories  and 
ir   own    methods   are    thr  hrsl 
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For  hours  on  end  they  cast  their  lures  into  the  creaming  surf;  sometimes  they  catch 
fish,  often  they  don't,  but  catching  fish  isn't  all  of  surf  fishing 


"And  what  about  eels,  and  squid?" 

"Oh,  bail  fishing!  That's  a  different 
story  too.  Mostly  a  matter  of  taste.  I 
think  you  catch  more  fish  jigging,  and 
bigger  ones  bait  fishing.  I  like  jigging 
better  because  there's  more  action  in  it." 

You  saunter  on  along  the  beach.  The 
next  caster  is  a  girl.  You're  not  sure 
sin  would  understand  that  your  inten- 
tions are  entirely  conversational,  so  you 
sturt  to  walk  past,  but  she  turns  'round 
as  you  pass.  "Anybody  getting  any- 
thing up  that  way?"  she  calls. 

When  you  tell  her  they're  not,  she 
shakes  her  head  knowingly.  "The  tide's 
wrong,"  she  says.  "Wait  till  it  starts 
coming  in  over  the  bar.  They  always 
lie  on  the  side  where  the  tide  isn't  com- 
ing from.   See  what  I  mean?" 

Perhaps  you  look  a  bit  puzzled. 

"Look."  She  draws  a  picture  in  the 
sand  with  the  butt  of  her  rod.  "This 
is  a  bar.  When  the  tide  is  sweeping 
across  the  bar  from  the  East,  they  lie 
over  here  to  the  West.  When  it  changes, 
they  move  over  to  the  East  side,  so  the 
water  comes  across  the  bar  toward 
them.  Right  now,  they're  all  lying  out- 
side that  bar.  But  after  it  turns  they'll 
come  inside  here  where  we  can  reach 
them.  Then  we'll  get  some.  You  wait 
and  see." 

While  she  was  talking  you  were  look- 
ing at  her  tackle.  "Your  line  looks 
heavier  than  most,"  you  tell  her. 

She  smiles.  "It  is — for  four  yards. 
Greatest  jig-saving  device  you  ever  saw: 
four  yards  of  24-thread  on  the  head, 
nine-thread  the  rest  of  the  way.  I 
haven't  thrown  away  a  jig  since  I 
started  using  it." 

You  watch  her  as  she  makes  her  cast 
and  starts  reeling  in.  "You  know  what's 
the  matter  with  most  of  these  fishermen 
around  here?"  she  asks.  "They  reel  too 
fast.  They  never  give  the  bass  a  chance 
to  catch  up  to  the  lure.  Here's  the  way 
I  do  it."  She  reels  for  a  dozen  turns, 
pauses    a    (Continued    on    page  59) 
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Conquering  Bang's  Disease 


by  DR.  JOHN  R.  MOHLER 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture 


OF  the  various  animal  diseases  which 
may  interfere  with  efficiency  in 
livestock  production,  Bang's  disease  is 
one  of  the  most  formidable.  Many 
breeders  and  veterinarians  consider  it 
the  No.  1  livestock  enemy. 

This  malady  derives  its  name  from 
the  Danish  veterinarian,  Bernard 
Bang,  who,  near  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, was  successful  in  isolating  the 
germ  responsible  for  the  disease,  then 
known  as  contagious  or  infectious  abor- 
tion of  cattle.  Following  his  discovery, 
the  malady  became  known  as  Bang's 
disease,  and  still  more  recently  as  bovine 
brucellosis.  The  last  name  is  in  recog- 
nition of  Sir  David  Bruce  who  had  pre- 
viously discovered  the  first  species  of 
the  genus  of  organisms  to  which  the 
germ  discovered  by  Bang  belongs. 

Subsequent  research  widened  the  hori- 
zon of  human  knowledge  concerning  the 
various  species  of  the  genus  and  their 


victims.  Briefly,  the  brucellosis  group 
of  organisms  affects  cattle,  swine,  goats, 
and  man  principally,  but  also  sheep, 
horses,  poultry,  and  occasionally  other 
animals. 

In  cattle,  the  principal  indication  is 
abortion,  signifying  the  pi*emature  ex- 
pulsion of  the  calf  or  fetus.  In  addi- 
tion, abortion  in  milk  cows  results  in 
the  interruption  of  the  normal  lactation 
period  and  consequently  in  a  reduced* 
quantity  of  milk.  A  further  loss  results 
from  difficulty  in  breeding  affected  cows 
successfully  and  sometimes  they  become 
sterile. 

The  extent  of  Bang's  disease  in  the 
United  States  in  1935 — about  the  time 
when  systematic  control  work  began — 
was  estimated  to  be  approximately  ten 
per  cent  of  the  cattle,  on  the  basis  of 
official  surveys. 

The  disease  has  been  the  subject  of 
investigation  in  this  and  other  countries 


for  about  40  years  and  only  within  the 
last  decade  have  the  results  of  research 
been  sufficiently  encouraging  to  form 
the  basis  of  definite  measures  of  control 
and  eradication. 

Investigations  of  Bang's  disease  in 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
have  been  carried  on  with  the  knowledge 
and  full  realization  that  this  malady  of 
cattle  is  closely  associated  with  the 
human  disease,  undulant  fever.  This 
knowledge  has  done  much  to  stimulate 
research  and  the  development  of  meth- 
ods of  combating  infection. 

Investigators  have  long  recognized 
that  the  eradication  of  Bang's  disease 
in  cattle  is  a  direct  contribution  to 
human  health.  If  consumed  raw,  milk 
from  infected  cattle  may  cause  undu- 
lent  fever  in  humans. 

A  still  further  stimulus  to  investi- 
gators seeking  the  control  of  Bang's 
disease  was  the  knowledge  that  because 


Dr.  John  R.  Mohler,  author  of  this  article,  in  the  midst  of  an  abortion-free  shorthorn  herd  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at 

Beltsville,  Md.;  modern  methods  are  reducing  the  dread  Bang's  disease 
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is  nmv  bring  used  in  Ihr  federal  slate  campaign  against   the  disease 


iavh  vaccinal  wn 
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of  it  States  luul  set  up  qua  ran  t  in e  har- 
riers i gainst  other  States,  thereby  re- 
tarding the  normal  distribution  of  good 
breeding  stuck  which,  if  healthy,  would 
he  advantageous  to  stock  raising  and 
to  the  Nation's  food  resources. 

In  seeking  methods  of  conquering 
this  malady,  early  investigators  first 
explored  the  possible  value  of  drugs 
and  chemicals.  Among  others,  liriiut  r 
of  Germany,  and  Pearson  of  the  United 
States,  suggested  treatments  involving 
solutions  of  carbolic  acid.  Some  experi- 
ment stations  likewise  advocated  sub- 
cutaneous injections  of  this  chemical 
ami  also  the  feeding  of  it. 

Another  early  remedy  proposed  as 
possibly  effective  was  methylene  blue. 
This  substance,  which  is  a  vivid  dye, 
caused  the  coloring  of  many  stable 
floors  and  barnyards  but  the  abortion 
organism  continued  to  live  in  the  treated 
animals. 

Altogether  upwards  of  a  score  of 
other  medicinal  remedies  were  proposed 
as  curative  agents,  some  being  drvigs  of 
recognized  value  for  other  purposes.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  disease,  in  the 
bovine  species,  runs  a  course  in  the 
acute  form  and  then  becomes  quiescent. 

Although  still  infected,  the  animal 
shows  no  outward  symptoms  and  may 
even  produce  normal  or  apparently 
normal  calves.  Yet  she  still  harbors  the 
infection  that  is  so  dangerous  to  ex- 
pected calf  crops  and  to  the  owner's 
entire  breeding  program. 

Owing    to    such    circumstances,  the 


manufacturers  of  proprietary  remedies 
wi  re  able  to  reap  a  rich  financial  hur- 
vest  for  a  lime.  It  was  a  simple  matin 
for  sponsors  of  drugs  to  obtain  testi- 
monials from  cattle  owners  who  honestly 


A  cow  with  dead  fetus,  the  result  of  this 
serious  and  destructive  malady 


Drawing  a  blood  sample  to  make  a  test 
for  contagious  abortion 

thought  that  the  drugs  had  been  bene- 
ficial, but  a  day  of  reckoning  finally 
came. 

When  a  year  or  two  after  use  of  the 
drug  the  disease  struck  again,  some- 
times harder  than  before,  the  owner 
realized  that  the  remedies  used  had  been 
wholly  ineffective.  Under  such  circum- 
stances popular  demand  for  real  relief 
became  more  and  more  insistent. 

When  prospects  of  success  through 
the  use  of  medicines  and  chemicals 
faded,  research  workers  took  up  the 
next  possibility,  namely,  an  exhaustive 
study  of  sanitary  procedures  in  connec- 
tion with  herd  management.  Among  the 
specialists  who  explored  this  field  were 
W.  E.  Cotton  and  J.  M.  Buck  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

From  their  work,  and  that  of  others, 


evolved  seve  ral  effective  practices.  Une 
was  to  keep  cows  and  their  newborn 
calves  in  maternity  stalls  until  dis- 
cbarges of  infective  material  ceased. 
Another  was  to  segregate  reacting  from 
non-reacting  animals,  on  a  basis  of 
blood  tests. 

In  these  and  other  methods  of  man- 
agement the  essential  point  was  the  sup- 
pression of  exposure.  The  principle  in- 
volved was  sound  and  it.  led  to  freeing 
many  herds  from  infection.  This  plan 
is  still  valuable  but  it  involves  close 
supervision  and  an  ample  number  of 
trained  employees.  Owing  to  the  con- 
siderable supervision  and  labor  involved 
this  plan  was  not  workable  in  a  major- 
ity of  herds,  so  the  search  for  better 
methods  continued. 

In  addition  to  Cotton  and  Buck, 
other  investigators,  including  Huddle- 
son,  Graham,  Thorp,  and  Schroeder, 
explored  various  possible  means  of  con- 
trol. Since  in  dealing  with  other  human 
and  animal  diseases,  the  use  of  vaccines 
had  been  successful  in  some  cases, 
Schroeder,  Cotton,  and  Buck,  of  the  Bu- 
reau's staff,  undertook  this  biological 
approach  to  the  problem. 

Their  studies  were  paralleled  by  simi- 
lar work  of  other  investigators  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  Although 
failing  to  disclose  any  curative  agents, 
research  in  this  field  showed  that  in 
many  cases  vaccines  increased  resist- 
ance. 

However,  commercial  production  of 
vaccine  led  to  serious  consequences.  In 
some  cows  the  vaccine  became  localized 
in  the  udder  and  the  animals  became 
carriers  of  the  organisms. 

In  his  experiments,  Dr.  Buck  had 
observed,  among  his  many  cultures  of 
Bang's  disease  organisms,  one  that  re- 
tained its  characteristics  over  a  long 
period.  Designated  as  strain  No.  19. 
this  organism  when  cultured  over  and 
over  maintained  the  same  virulence.  It 
was  unlike  other  organisms  of  the  series 
in  this  respect. 

In  addition,  Dr.  Buck  found  that  its 
virulence  was  mild — not  enough  to  cause 
the  disease  although  sufficient  to  create 
a  reaction  to  (Continued  on  pngc  ft?) 
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Whirlaway,  the  sensational  little  three- year-old,  who  may  turn  out  to  be  one  of  America's  great  horses 


Values  in  Racing 

Country  People  Should  Be  Ardent  Supporters  of  the  Sport 

by  PETER  VISCHER 


Country  people  should  be  among 
the  most  ardent  supporters  of  rac- 
ing. They  have  an  inherent  love  of  ani- 
mals ;  horses,  particularly  good  horses, 
have  been  their  partners  and  compan- 
ions from  the  beginning  of  history:  for 
work,  for  war,  for  play.  And  yet  one 
often  finds  a  prejudice  against  racing 
among  some  country  people. 

Part  of  the  prejudice  is  not  hard  to 
understand,  for  it  springs  from  the  sort 
of  people  that  the  sport  unfortunately 
tends  to  attract,  generally  as  the  re- 
sult of  cheap  and  cheaper  racing  in- 
spired by  careless  leadership.  Gresham's 
Law  operates  with  people  as  it  does  in 
finance :  the  bad  drive  out  the  good. 

The  rest  of  the  prejudice  usually 
springs  from  the  sums  of  money  in- 
volved. But  money,  even  in  huge  gobs, 
is  not  necessarily  evil.    It  all  depends 


on  what  purpose  the  money  is  for, 
whether  it  is  justified  or  not,  whether 
it  is  fairly  earned,  whether  it  is  reach- 
ing proper  hands  or  not. 

And  there  is  no  denying  that  the  em- 
phasis in  racing  at  the  moment  is  at  a 
definite  tangent.  Racing,  conducted  as 
Big  Business  today,  is  with  too  few  ex- 
ceptions (Belmont  Park  and  Keeneland 
are  the  outstanding  examples)  intended 
to  make  money  for  its  promoters.  It  is 
tolerated,  even  encouraged,  to  make 
money  for  the  state.  These  obviously 
secondary  considerations,  when  one 
looks  upon  racing  as  the  sport  that  it 
fundamentally  is,  are  today  primary. 

That  racing  should  be  self-support- 
ing, let  alone  profitable,  for  those  who 
really  create  it — the  breeders  first  and 
the  owners  second — is  today  so  minor 
a  consideration  as  to  be  almost  out  of 


sight.  And  that,  of  course,  is  so  wrong 
that  it  presents  a  grave  danger  to  the 
whole  structure  of  the  sport. 

That  horses  themselves  should  be 
valuable  is  not  wrong,  but  right.  Yet 
one  often  hears  some  one  say,  "How  in 
the  world  can  a  horse  be  worth  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars?"  The  answer 
is,  quite  easily. 

The  case  in  point  is  Blenheim  2nd. 

Here  is  a  brown  horse,  foaled  in  1927, 
a  son  of  Blandford  out  of  Malva,  by 
Charles  O'Malley,  who  won  the  English 
Derby  in  the  colors  of  the  Aga  Khan, 
that  curious  East  Indian  figure  who 
mixes  racing  and  religion  and  politics 
with  such  rare  acumen.  The  horse  was 
a  facile  racing  tool,  to  say  the  least. 

Blenheim  began  his  stud  duties  in 
England,  but  as  the  cordiality  with 
which  the  Aga  Khan  was  received  among 
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the  F.nglish  racing  peopk  began  to 
cool,  Blenheim  was  taken  In  France. 
Anil  while  lir  was  » In  1 1  ,  negotiations 
wen  l>«  nun  by  it  group  of  Amrricnns 
necking  hi*  purchase,  negotiations  which 
iniiic  to  a  close  niter  considerable 
bickering  (court  record*  testify  to 
that)  with  an  agreement  "»i  the  figure 
146,000,  tut  to  thr  Agn  Khun.  Um 
approximately  $886,000 

Tin'  purchase  was  mailt-  by  a  group 
consisting  of  Arthur  B.  Hancock,  at 

whoso  Claiborne  St  ml  in  Paris,  Km 
♦  ink  v,  th«'  horse  now  stands,  Mrs 
Marion    dll    Ponl    Bcott,    William  dll 

Pont,  Jr.,  H  A.  Pairbairn,  John  Herti, 

John     Hav     Whitney     ami  Warnn 

Wright,  each  of  whom  bought  oh  share 

in  tin-  boTM  with  thr  IXCtptioil  of  Mi. 

Wright,  who  boughl  Iwoi 

Blenheim  arriMil  in  this  country  on 

•Inly  7.  1986,  when  he  was  nine.    1 1 •  ■ 

made  his  first  American  season  in  the 
spring  of  1037.  And  in  1030,  his  first 
yearlings  were  offered  at  Saratoga, 
rousing  surh  enthusiasm  among  buyers 
that  four  of  thr  inalrs  brought  $90,000, 
$18,080,  $17,000  and  $16,000,  whil. 
hra  ol  the  fillies  hroughl  $18,400  and 
$11,000.    Twelve  wen  offered  in  all 

and  they  n\rraged  $11,3<H3  jut  lo  ad 
and  this  in  times  of  eeOBOBlic  distress. 

Now  obviously,  those  hrredrrs  who 
paid  Blenheim's  annonnerd  stud 
fee — $2,500 — made  a  profit  on  their 
transaetion,  which  indicates  that  the 
frr  was  not  exorbitant.  And  carrying 
this  farther,  if  one  considers  that  the 
hont  could  serve  30  mares  a  year,  thus 
earning  $75,000  annually,  one  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  well  worth 
the  $860,000  it  must  have  cost  to  land 
him  on  these  shores. 

Warren  Wright  is  the  owner  of  (  alu 
nut  Farm,  at  Lexington,  one  of  the 
show  places  of  the  Blue  Grass,  origi- 
nally established  by  his  late  father  as  a 
trotting  horse  establishment.  Not  un- 
til William  Mom  or  Wright's  death  in 
1031  did  the  place  house  Thorough- 
breds. 

However,  when  Mr.  Wright  decided 
to  go  into  running  horses  rather  than 
trotters,  he  obtained  some  of  the  best 
that  money  could  buy:  Chance  Play  and 
Bostonian,  noted  sires,  and  a  ca  re  fully- 
selected  band  of  broodmares.  And  eight 
of  the  best  of  these  mares  he  sent  to 
Blenheim  when  he  made  his  first  season 
here. 

Prominent  in  the  group  was  Dust- 
whirl,  a  daughter  of  Sweep  who  had 
never  raced  but  was  already  the  dam  of 
two  stake  winners.  Feudal  Lord  and 
Reaping  Reward.  In  turn  her  dam  was 
Ormonda,  a  stake-winning  race-mare 
and  a  famous  producer,  being  the  dam 
of  Osmand,  one  of  the  fastest  horses 
ever  seen,  and  Brevity,  who  should  have 
won  the  Kentucky  Derby  of  1936,  los- 
ing it  by  no  more  than  a  head  after 
having  been  knocked  to  his  knees  at  the 
start.  In  addition,  Ormonda  bred 
Golden  Melody,  the  dam  of  King  Cole, 


urn  ol  tin  fastest  I hrer  year  olds  in 
1 1  inning  today. 

Tin  produce  cf  good  Duttwhirl  by 

Blenheim  was  a  coll  named  Whirlaway. 
lb   was  fooled  April  2,  103H,  at  CahV 

mei  Perm,  is  a  hghi  chestnut  in  color, 

with  an  elongated  star  and  hold  hind 
ankles  white  more  than  half  way  to  the 
hock.  Mr  is  today  not  a  hig  horse, 
standing  "J,  and  is  temperamentally 
(as  in  Conformation  and  color)  unlike 

Ins  famous  father,  being  inclined  to 

nervousness  and  temperament  where 
Blenheim  was  our  of  thr  kindest  and 
I"  ll  mannered  of  horses. 

whirlawav  was  started  1(5  times  as 
a  two -year-old,  winning  7  races,  finish 
ing  second  in  2,  third  in  4,  earning 
$77.'J7"),  which  made  him  the  leading 
money  winner  of  his  agt  in  1940.  Il< 
was  then  aimed  si|uarclv  /it  thr  Ken- 
tucky  Derby  and   sent    to   Florida  in 

preparation  for  it. 


By  the  lime  I  he  Derby  came  around, 
hint  month,  Whiilaway  was  making  his 
twenty  fourth  start.  At  its  conclusion 
lie  hud  won  I  I  races,  finished  second  in 
4,  third  in  (i,  and  earned  $145,320. 
Clearly  he  was  headed  for  great  things. 

Whiilaway  was  the  favorite  for  tin- 
Derby  at  $2.90  to  $1,  yet  it  would  not 
be  stretching  the  I  ruth  to  say  that  the 
victory  he  scored  wan  a  surprise  to 
many.  For  he  had  not  shown  good 
form  in  Florida,  had  shown  a  discon 
certing  tendency  to  run  wide,  had  in- 
deed been  beaten  in  both  the  Blur-  Grass 
Stakes  and  the  Derby  Trial  before  com 
ing  to  Louisville. 

Yet  he  ran  u  remarkable  race. 
Blocked  in  tin  firs!  furlong,  he  wus 
eighth  among  the  eleven  starters  at  the 
half,  sixth  at  the  three-quarters;  not 
until  the  final  half-mile  did  he  really 
start  to  run  and  then  he  cume  between 
horses   with    (  Covtimiril  on  ]><hjc  ft//.) 


Blenheim  find,  tire  of  Whirlaway 


Duttwhirl,  the  dam  of  Whirlaway 


The  Kentucky  Derby,  in  which  Whirlaway  broke  Twenty  Grand't  record  mark 
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He  is  an  artist,  an  athlete,  an  actor. 
It  will  help  him  to  be  something 
of  a  fatalist  too.  He  must  have  enough 
creative  imagination  to  frighten  other 
persons  by  taking  chances,  but  not 
enough  to  frighten  himself.  He  needs 
strength  which  is  not  muscle-binding 
and  dare-deviltry  which  is  not  rashness. 
He  should  have  a  theatric  flair  which  is 
inspired  but  never  distracted  by  an  au- 
dience. And — this  above  all — he  had 
better  have  a  philosophic  resignation  to 
the  constant  threat  of  danger,  or  else 
the  strain  of  daily  routine  will  soon  have 
him  in  the  bughouse. 

You  might  not  guess  all  this  to  see 
the  star  equestrian  performer  coming 
down  front  to  take  his  bow.  He  is  dis- 
guised in  spangles  and  tights  and  a 
broad  smile,  but  there  are  stern  realities 
behind  all  the  merry  sham.  This  man 
is  about  to  take  more  risks  than  all  of 
Jack  Curley's  rasslers,  and  unlike  these 
grunters  and  growlers,  he  will  thrill  you 
by  making  everything  look  easy.  Hold- 
ing the  center  ring,  he  may  be  flanked 
on  the  right  by  acrobats  and  on  the  left 
by  animal  trainers ;  his  talents  must  be 
a  combination  of  each.  Ahead  of  him  is 
a  short  performance  which  has  already 
cost  him  years  of  apprenticeship  and  a 
skinful  of  broken  bones.  He  may  be 
earning  from  $25  a  week  to  $1000,  but 
he  is  a  skilled  laborer  worthy  of  any 
hire  he  can  get.  If  he  loses  this  job, 
whether  through  injuries  or  inade- 
quacies, the  chances  are  he  will  never 
find  anything  else  he  can  do. 

To  be  typical  of  his  profession  the 
performer  was  probabty  born  under  can- 
vas. If  not,  he  surely  joined  the  show 
at  a  malleable  ftge,  or  (more  usually) 
was  adopted  in  childhood,  for  childless 
circus  couples  actually  scout  for  ma- 


terial in  the  manner  of  big  league  base- 
ball scouts.  In  any  event  he  came 
through  the  impressionable  years  with 
the  whiff  of  sawdust  in  his  nose.  The 
circus  is  the  lineal  ancestor  of  American 
theatre  and  professional  athletics,  but 
it  is  a  tough  old-timer  which  has  not 
changed  with  the  times.  Troupers  will 
tell  you  that  the  Big  Top  is  about  all 
that  is  left  of  a  great  tradition,  the  last 
abiding  place  of  the  Spartan  virtues. 

Before  everything  else  the  circus  child 
has  to  learn  the  modes  and  codes  of  the 
canvas  world.  He  cannot,  like  his  cousin 
of  the  footlights,  be  temperamental 
about  such  things  as  one-night  stands, 
leaky  dressing  rooms,  hostile  or  indif- 
ferent audiences.  He  has  no  substitute 
or  stand-in  to  take  his  place  when  he  is 
sick  or  hurt  or  afraid. 

Very  likely  the  equestrian  began  his 
career  with  a  "carrying  act."  It  is 
a  false  notion  that  the  Big  Top  folk  go 
South  in  the  winter  and  hibernate  under 
the  palm  trees.  Generally  the  wild  ani- 
mals are  sent  to  these  "farms,"  but  the 
performers  either  join  a  vaudeville  tour 
or  go  to  their  homes  and  work  out  new 
routines.  It  is  in  these  recesses  that  the 
novice  gets  his  chance  to  learn.  Usually 
there  is  a  "practicing  building"  where 
circus  people  winter.  This  is  an  en- 
closure 80  feet  square  and  perhaps 
twenty  feet  high.  In  it  is  the  regulation 
42-foot  circus  ring  equipped  with  what 
is  known  to  the  trade  as  a  "mechanic," 
a  stout,  upright  pole  with  a  derrick 
attached. 

Hooked  to  the  mechanic  by  a  safety 
belt,  the  apprentice  takes  his  first  les- 
sons. Although  he  is  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  life  off  and  on  horseback,  he  may 
go  for  years  without  ever  sitting  on 


saddle  leather.  A  veteran  of  twenty 
years  in  the  ring  recently  told  me  of  her 
abject  terror  when  Buffalo  Bill  once 
made  her  ride  in  a  parade.  Willie  De- 
Mott,  formerly  the  highest-paid  eques- 
trian in  Barnum  and  Bailey,  confessed 
to  me  that  though  he  had  frequently 
jumped  four  feet-six  while  standing  on 
a  horse's  back  and  three  feet  while  doing 
a  hand-stand,  yet  he  would  not  know- 
how  to  send  a  steeple-chaser  down  to  a 
fence. 

The  carrying  act  is  considered  the 
kindergarten  of  ring  technique.  All  the 
performer  need  learn  is  to  vault  on  a 
.moving  horse  and  jump  to  the  shoulders 
of  his  instructor  who  stands  in  front. 
There,  posing  erect,  the  pupil  takes  a 
bow,  hops  down  to  the  rump  and  thence 
to  the  ground.  Such  a  feat,  while  not 
worth  a  cent  of  any  circus  manager's 
money,  is  the  novice's  first  test.  His 
instructor  knows  immediately  what  sort 
of  material  he  has.  He  prefers,  of 
course,  a  bold  child  to  a" timid  one;  one 
nimble  to  one  clumsy;  one  intelligent  to 
one  dull.  But  these  are  not  vital  things. 
Nerves,  muscles  and  aptitude  develop 
with  practice.  Any  instructor  will  tell 
you  that  the  child-pupil  is  a  potential 
star  who,  even  in  practice,  begins  to 
strike  attitudes  as  if  for  an  unseen  au- 
dience. Genius  in  the  circus  vocabulary 
is  just  another  word  for  showmanship. 

There  are  any  number  of  develop- 
ments possible  from  the  carrying  act. 
It  can  be  combined  with  various  kinds 
of  jump-ups,  step-overs  and  positions. 
During  the  road  season  with  its  every- 
night  treks  there  is  virtually  no  time 
for  the  rookie  to  advance  into  more 
complicated  matters,  but  he  is  not  there- 
fore idle.  He  is  learning  things  equally 
necessary  to  any  star  of  the  sawdust 
florid — to  act  and  to  concentrate. 

The  circus  performer  always  comes 
to  bat  with  two  strikes  already  called. 
Unlike  the  legitimate  actor  he  has  no 
lines  to  spout,  no  name  in  the  cast,  no 
moment  of  his  own  on  stage.  He  be- 
comes part  of  a  huge  pageant  in  which 
two  or  three  hundred  others  are  trying 
to  catch  the  attention  of  the  audience. 
It  is  his  job  to  seize  and  hold  as  much 
notice  as  he  possibly  can.  Therefore, 
every  move  he  makes  has  to  be  dra- 
matically posed.  The  audience  may  not 
know  this,  but  the  manager  does.  The 
equestrians  who  draw  the  four-figured 
salaries  are  not  only  the  best  riders  but 
the  best  actors,  and  their  art  is  no  less 
subtle  because  it  is  silent  and  seems  re- 
mote. Josie  Robinson,  who  performed 
in  Billy  Rose's  "Jumbo",  was  over  70 
years  old  and  no"  match  for  younger 
riders  in  the  matter  of  agility.  But  she, 
like  the  immortal  Buffalo  Bill,  could 
bring  spectators  to  their  feet  by  merely 
cantering  down  the  track. 

To  the  circus  performer  the  only 
thing  more  important  than  remember- 
ing his  audience  is  forgetting  it.  At  no 
times  does  he  dare  let  his  eyes  or  his 
thoughts  wander  into  the  stand.  The 
flirtatious    ( Continued   on  page   56 ) 
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It  takes  skill,  concentration,  nerve,  and  a 
sense  of  showmanship  ahove  all 


Evetjf  rider  owns  his  own  string  of  horses  and  trains  them  to  obey  orders; 
no  matter  what  happens  they  must  never  shy,  or  bolt,  or  stumble 


It's  a  big  day  when  the  circus  comes  to  town!  The  animals,  tents, 
performers,  the  pageantry  of  it,  are  a  thrill  for  everyone 


Aon    tamers,   equestrians,   trapeze   artists  all 
compete  for  the  attention  of  the  audience 


v 


Besides  his  skill,  the  equestrian 
must  be  expert  with  horses 


The  ftir 
a 


tatious  young  man  on  the  flying  trapeze  wouldn't  haze  lasted  very  long, 
performer  doesn't  dare  let  his  mind  or  eyes  wander  into  the  stand 


WELL  mCDERlC  Curl  IV  PHOTOS 


^^^^^^  .M  S  D»ARY 
THE  SPORTSM^N^^ 

.  the  pic^res  °   ^ea  Island, 
.  A  a  lo<*  at  VQ  *    beld  at  Sea 
Just  had  a  »    Tournainent  n  ld  like 

,      becoming  1»>(»*     g0„d  *°'8  three 
proceedings-  ^^^^^^ 


^4  group  of  spectators  sitting  in  the.  sun  outside  the  gun  club  during 
one  of  the  contests  in  the  tournament 


^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


A  five  man  team  of  champions:  left  to  right,  J.  L.  Franklin,  Chester 
Mabry,  W.  A.  Ward,  Jr.,  Ben  T.  Smith,  Clyde  King,  Jr. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  L.  Hutcheson;  Mr.  Hutche- 
son  won  Class  A  20  Gauge,  high  over  all 


Patricia  Laursen  and  Diana  Boiling,  members 
of  19Jf.O  All  America  Women's  Team 


Pull!  C.  W.  Deeds  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  flies  his  own  plane  down  to  Sea 
Island  each  year  for  this  tournament 
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Is  lliis  tin  spot  von  meant.  Master' 
1 1  is  indeed,  Scliolar,  iintl  a  finer 
spot  for  our  repast  would  In-  hard  In 
find.  High  and  fair  is  the  land,  tlx 
OlPW  cropped  turf  offering  harborage 
for  fewer  mhimiiih  insi'i't s  llian  cither 
woodland  or  mead.  And  behold  Hie 
prospect  !  With  tin  vide  and  its  lake  in 
tin  I'm  (ground  and  the  mountains  hc- 
\onil.  and  after  our  morninifs  shooting, 
should  we  not  enjoy  our  meat? 

I  ha\r  provided  amply,  I  assure  you. 
One  of  the  pldanntnl  aspects  of  crow- 
ihooting  is  that  there  is  no  need  of 
haste,  for  upon  these  birds  then-  is  no 
doted  season,  nor  anxiety  lest  the  hag 
l»e  small;  so  we  will  take  such  time  as 
is  needed  for  the  preparing  and,  the 
Mting,  Do  vou  now  fetch  dry,  dead 
hranches  from  yonder  fallen  maple  while 
I  assemble  a  few  of  these  rocks  to  fit 
my  fancy  and  cut  and  place  the  dinglc- 
stick. 

Is  that  not  a  tair  hlu/c?  More  wood, 
sir,  more  wood!  for  I  will  have  ample 
ashes  and  hot  and  smokeless  coals  for 
the  roasting  of  the  well  washed  pota- 
toes I  wish  vou  would  fetch  from  mv 
wallet. 

There!  Now  we  can  take  our  ease; 
hut  first  we  must  take  a  pull  from  mv 
tlask.  in  honor  of  the  day. 

With  all  mv  heart.  Master,  for  there 
is  no  day  I  would  liefer  honor  than  that 
which  commemorates  our  Independence. 
Here's  to  it.  sir!  But  I  have  wondered 
at  your  insistence  upon  crow-shooting 
this  day  rather  than  fishing  for  trouts 
or  basses. 

Well.  Scholar,  while  I  am  devoted  to 
the  angle,  in  very  truth  the  rod  and 
line  seem  hut  very  poor  trumpery  to  one 
who  has  had  the  honor  of  carrying  a 
noble  fire-lock,  as  honest  Master  Borrow 
puts  it.  Again,  by  this  day  each  year 
the  young  crows  have  ceased  depend- 
ence upon  the  parent  hirds;  and  while 
admitting  that  earlier  shooting  destroys 
more  crows  and  that  farmers  do  long 
for  their  destruction,  yet  I  must  leave 
such  destruction  to  others,  who  do  not 
mind  the  thought  of  young  crows  un- 
fed. Still  again,  it  was  upon  an  Inde- 
pendence Day  that  I  had  my  first  crow- 
shoot,  together  with  the  Colonel,  the 
Chyrurgeon  and  the  Gaffer  who  was 
self-appointed  mentor  for  the  occasion. 

— Er — my  flask,  please.  And  more 
billets  upon  the  fire,  if  you  will.  Thank 
you :  and  you  ?  You  had  better :  my 
words  will  seem  to  carry  more  weight. 

The  Gaffer  was  older  and  smaller 


than  we  and  had  a  much  larger  voice. 
This  In  used  for  the  giving  of  instrue 
lion  and  tin  issuance  of  orders  and  for 
boasting  that  his  fowling  piece  was  finer 
than  any  of  ours.  He  would  instruct 
us  to  hold  our  fire  until  lie  had  fired, 
and  would  then  exercise  his  art  of  call- 
ing until  I  he  crows  did  come 

Thereupon  he  would  fire  his  piece 
incontinently  until  it  was  emptied,  then 
hcllow  a  I  us  to  know  w  hy  we  did  not  rlo 
likewise.  When  we  replied  that  we  had 
no  opportunities  he  would  say,  "God!  I 
did."  But  we  had  good  spoil  that  day 
withal  and  I  learned  what  I  have  found 
true  ever  since  namely,  that  there  is 
no  bird  however  fast,  however  desirable, 
which  oilers  such  a  variety  of  shots  as 
does  curvns  americanus. 

I know  of  no  other  bird  that  can  so 
readily  change  his  pace  or  that  has 
so  many  angles  of  side-slip;  and  he  is 
the  only  bird  I  know  that  must  oc- 
casionally be  led  by  pointing  the  gun 
behind  his  tail. 

Master  !  For  what  do  you  take  me, 
pray? 

No  ride,  my  boy,  I  assure  you.  If 
you  call  the  crow  on  a  day  of  high  wind, 
and  he  comes  up  wind  to  your  position, 
he  may  stop  and  turn;  and  as  he  stops 
he  will  drift  straight  backward  for  a 
brief  space  before  he  turns  to  sail  with 
the  wind.  He  may  look  to  be  stationary 
and  you  will  hold  on  his  bill,  and  miss 
him — until  you  learn  to  hold  abaft  his 
tail.  Learning  this  will  provide  you 
with  practice  and  entertainment,  and 
will  provide  profit  for  the  makers  of 
powder  and  shot,  as  will  your  efforts  to 
solve  the  allowance  for  the  crabwise 
flights  in  which  he  so  often  indulges. 


Tin-  crow  is  smart,  hut  these  trail* 
of  which  I  have  spoken  are  not  evidence* 
thereof,  they  are  naught,  hut  manifesta- 
tions of  his  nature.  For  I  am  not  one 
who  sees  evidence  of  great  hrain  in 
bird,  beast,  or  fish  because  they  have 
developed  certain  trails  which  confound 
the  less  skillful  of  those  who  seek  to 
take  them. 

Some  hold,  even,  thai  the  crow  (and 
the  duck  and  goose)  know  the  exact 
limit  of  the  range  of  a  load  of  shot. 
How  can  that  he,  when  the  very  makers 
of  such  loads  are  uncertain  about  the 
matter?  I  have  read  the  opinion  that 
(  tows  are  capable  of  applying  elemen- 
tary mathematiques.  Well,  being  in- 
capable of  such  application  myself  I  am 
unable  to  judge,  but  I  deem  it  most, 
unlikely.  But  that  they  learn  quickly 
is  not  to  be  denied.  Now  with  my  calling 
device  I  make  a  very  good  counterfeit 
of  a  crow's  call.  Upon  hearing  it  they 
approach,  are  shot  at  and,  it  may  be. 
some  are  killed;  but  I  can  not  cause  the 
same  flock  to  run  the  same  hazard  the 
following  day. 

And  how  of  the  old  crow  you  did  cr}' 
out  upon  but  this  morning — that  stole 
in  behind  you  and  swooshed  over  your 
head, — and  which  you  missed?  You 
may  hunt  them,  sir,  until  you  are  old 
and  if  you  have  one  try  to  steal  up  tc 
you  from  in  front,  the  drinks  will  be  on 
me.  As  they  are  now,  by  the  way.  The 
flask,  sir,  if  you  will.  And  try  those 
potatoes  with  a  splinter  while  you  are 
discommoded.  Soon  the  place  will  be- 
gin to  smell  foodsome. 

Of  the  many  ways  of  shooting  crows 
it  seems  to  be  that  calling  them  is  best. 
Fly  way-shooting  must  be  a  grand  sport : 
my  friend  the  (Continued  on  page  58) 
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'Isaak,  pray  do  nothing  to  help  this  heaving 
behemoth  to  make  up  his  mind" 
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In  the  garden  spot  of  western  Indi- 
ana, near  Perrysville,  is  an  estab- 
lishment known  far  and  wide  for  its 
success  in  the  breeding  of  Guernsey 
cattle  and  Belgian  horses. 

Begun  in  March,  1924,  with  the  pur- 
chase and  equipment  of  a  small  farm  of 
79  acres,  off  the  northeast  corner  of 
Danville,  111.,  it  has  grown  to  eight  divi- 
sions, extending  in  scattered  units  over 
more  than  2,000  acres.  Yet  its  growth 
has  been  steady  rather  than  spasmodic, 
its  buildings  and  equipment  inexpensive 
and  comfortable  rather  than  spectacu- 
lar, its  methods  and  management  effi- 
cient rather  than  haphazard  or  casual. 

Devoted  from  the  beginning  to  the 
production  of  the  finest  animals  and  to 
their  evolution  toward  a  never  quite 
achieved  perfection,  Kenfleur  has  come 
to  play  an  important  role  among  the 
constructive  breeding  establishments  of 
the  nation. 

Its  owner,  H.  C.  Horneman  of  Dan- 
ville, 111.,  has  been  connected  for  many 
years  with  the  dairy  industry.  President 
of  the  Sugar  Creek  Creamery  at  Dan- 
ville and  a  director  in  the  National 
Dairy  Products  Corporation,  he  has 
nevertheless  found  time  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  and 
as  a  director  in  the  Belgian  Draft 
Horse  Corporation  of  America. 

His  abiding  interest,  however,  is  the 


farm,  for  as  he  himself  once  expressed 
it  to  a  group  of  Guernsey  associates: 
"I  sit  here  at  my  desk  .  .  .  and  wish  for 
the  farm.  I  look  out  at  the  budding 
trees  and  hope  comes  into  my  heart  and 
there  springs  forth  a  greater  determina- 
tion to  breed  better  cattle  that  I  may 
be  a  credit  not  only  to  this  great  breed, 
but  to  the  fine  group  of  men  who  are 
devoting  their  lives  to  its  perpetuation 
and  improvement." 

The  name  of  the  farm  does  honor  to 
the  wife  and  son  of  the  owner.  Her 
name  is  Florence,  or  as  the  French 
would  have  it,  "flour" ;  his  name  is  Ken- 
neth, or  to  his  friends,  "Ken."  Com- 
bining the  two,  Mr.  Horneman  coined 
Kenfleur  as  pleasing  to  the  ear  and 
indicative  of  the  affection  of  husband 
and  father. 

Soon  after  the  farm  was  purchased, 
it  was  decided  to  stock  it  with  Guern- 
sey cattle  as  the  first  unit  of  livestock 


production.  As  Mr.  Horneman  was  in 
the  creamery  business,  the  breed  ap- 
pealed to  him  upon  the  practical  con- 
sideration of  butterfat  production  and 
he  was  further  impressed^  by  the  wide- 
•  spread  demand  for  good  Guernseys.  He 
believed  also  that  they  were  admirably 
adapted  to  community  benefit  for  the 
locality  in  which  his  farm  was  situated, 
but  he  intended  no  more  than  a  small 
beginning,  little  dreaming  that  he  would 
ever  expand  beyond  the  79-acre  tract 
near  Danville. 

Realizing  that  a  thorough  knowledge 
of   breed   characteristics    and  family 


A  pastoral  scene  at  Kenfleur  with  part  of  the  famous  Guernsey  herd  in  the  foreground  and  one  of  the  barns  in  the  distance 
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traits  was  essential  to  tin-  selection  of 
individuals  such  a.s  he  desired,  Mr. 
Horncman  spent  hours  poring  over 
sales  catalogues,  studying  pedigrees 
and  discussing  hreed  progress  with  a 
master  of  an  earlier  day,  \V.  \V.  Fitz- 
patrick.  '1'he  result  was  that  at  the 
National  (iuernscv  Sale  of  11)24  and  at 
the  spring  sales  of  19'J.1)  a  very  nice 
foundation  was  secured,  including  sev- 
eral representatives  from  the  Crescent 
fainil  v. 

Outstanihng  among  these  WW  Lady 
Crescent's  Ideal  of  F.l  Jane,  with  the 
then   world's   record   of  8">4.9   Ihs.  of 


hulterfat  in  Class  CC,  and  I'crgue's 
(iloria  Crescent,  with  a  record  of  844.1 
Ihs.  of  butterfat  in  Class  C.  This  he- 
ginning  was  strengthened  by  purchases 
in  1932  and  1933  which  brought  five 
matrons  to  the  farm  who  wi  re  to  exert 
no  small  influence  upon  the  herd  and  its 
future.  They  were  Hose  of  Fcura  Hush, 
Claymore's  Manilla,  Heauty's  (Jold 
Helle,  Patricia  Select  and  Grassland 
(Juadrinc.  Their  descendants  are  among 
the  prominent  members  of  the  herd  to- 
day. 

To  hreed  upon  this  foundation,  Mr. 
Horneman  desired  a  hull  of  La  Fleur  du 
Jardin  and  Valentine  breeding,  and  he 
attempted  on  several  occasions  to  bring 
such  an  individual  from  the  Island  of 
(iuernscv  but  was  thwarted  each  time 
by  an  outbreak  of  hoof  and  mouth  dis- 
ease. 

Finally  the  Florham  Dispersal  of 
1  933  enabled  him  to  secure  Dunwulke 


Dictator,  in  whose  ancestry  was  blended 
not  only  these  particular  bloodlines  but 
the  best  of  island  breeding  as  well,  and 
whose  dam,  Diinwalke  Hlanchet  le's 
Rosebud,  had  topped  the  National  Sale 
m  1 930,  selling  lor  $4,200  to  the  Km 
madine  Farm  of  J.  C.  I'enny  at  Hope 
well  .1  unci  ion,  N.  Y. 

Dictator  proved  a  happy  choice,  both 
as  a  sire  of  progeny  capable  of  winning 
in  show  ring  competition  and  as  a  sire 
of  producers  capable  of  records  in  tin 
test  barn.  He  sired  the  first  and  fifth 
prize  junior  yearling  heifers  at  tin  Nu 
tional  Dairy  Show  in  193(5,  as  well  us 
the  second  prize  heifer  calf  at  the  same. 
His  get  won  over  ull  others  at  the  InrJi 
ana  and  Illinois  state  fuirs  in  1938,  urul 
bis  sons  have  been  consistently  popular, 
going  into  herds  scattered  from  New 
York  to  Louisiana,  to  California  and  as 
fur  north  us  Canada. 

Dictutor's  daughter!  regulurly  go  on 
test  with  their  first  calves  arid  produce 
close  to  (500  lbs.  of  butterfat.;  in  fuct, 
his  first  three  daughters  of  Kenfleur 
breeding  averaged  12,8(52.43  lbs.  of 
milk  and  (513.53  lbs.  of  butterfat.  They 
are  sweet,  uniform  and,  us  their  records 
show,  producers. 

Additions  huve  been  rnude  from  time 
to  time,  us  in  the  summer  of  1938  when 
an  outstanding  group  of  fancies  was 

brought  from  Virginia  as  a  special 
foundation  for  the  Army  Ford  Farm  of 


.4  charmmo  VttW  showint)  one  of  the  cow  l>arnn  mirrored  in  a  pool  and,  lower  left,  one  of  the  rjood  type  cow*  of  the  Kenfleur  herd 
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H.  C.  Horneman  discusses  one  of  his  grand  Guernseys  with  Henry  Jenner;  the 
workmanlike  equipment  was  provided  by  Jamesway 


his  son  near  Cayuga.  But  the  boldest 
stroke  came  in  May,  1939,  with  the 
purchase  of  65  head  from  one  of  the 
oldest  breeding  establishments  in  Illi- 
nois, Ridglydale  Farms  at  Decatur, 
W.  S.  Ridgly  owner. 

Included  was  one  of  the  really  good 
sires  of  the  Middle  West,  Green  Meadow 
Alert,  whose  daughters  are  refined  in  the 
neck  and  shoulders,  display  quality  and 
possess  capacity  udders  with  good  at- 
tachment throughout.  Among  the 
females  Teddy  Alert  of  Ridglydale, 
daughter  of  the  aforementioned  sire 
with  a  record  of  752.6  lbs.  of  butterfat, 
was  outstanding  and  is  said  to  be 
worthy  of  inclusion  upon  any  list  of  the 
four  or  five  greatest  Guernsey  cows  in 
America  today. 

With  a  gross  milk  income  of  $75,000 
per  year,  plus  a  yearly  sale  of  stock 
averaging  $17,500,  Kenfleur  Guernseys 
are  a  success  story  themselves.  At  the 
present  writing  the  herd  numbers 
around  300  head  with  134  cows  in  milk 
on  the  various  farms.  Culling  has  been 
strictly  adhered  to  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, and  it  is  expected  that  in  the 
future  the  herd  will  make  its  own  re- 
placements with  only  occasional  pur- 
chases for  the  strengthening  of  blood- 
lines. 

And  if  the  sire  is  half  the  herd,  as  is 
so  often  written,  then  the  continued 
progress  of  Kenfleur  Guernseys  seems 
assured,  resting  as  it  does  upon  Dun- 
walke  Dictator  and  Green  Meadow 
Alert,  ably  assisted  by  Coronation  Re- 
flector and  Pine  Manor  King  Kenfleur. 

This  treatment  of  Kenfleur  Guern- 
seys ought  not  to  be  concluded  without 
a  word  of  praise  for  the  man  who  has 
directed  them  for  over  a  decade — Henry 
Jenner.   Painstaking  in  his  care  of  the 


Dunwalke  Dictator,  herd  sire  at  Kenfleur 


Kenfleur 's  Betsy  Emily,  a  heavy  producer 


herd,  courteous  in  his  treatment  of 
visitors  and  buyers,  thorough  in  his 
knowledge  of  Guernsey  lore,  persistent 
in  his  efforts  to  improve  type  and  pro- 
duction, he  has  been  a  force  behind  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  herd. 

The  story  of  Kenfleur  Belgians 
doesn't  begin  until  1929  when  Earl 
Allen,  superintendent  of  horses  for  the 
veteran  exhibitor,  Harry  Stamp  of 
Roachdale,  Ind.,  was  showing  at  the 
Illinois  State  Fair  at  Springfield,  where 
Mr.  Horneman  was  following  with  lively 
interest  the  exhibition  of  Guernseys. 

Glancing  across  the  arena  to  where 
the  Belgians  were  lining  up,  he  spotted 
the  beautiful  show  mares,  Roachdale 
Hazel  and  Vannie,  and  fell  in  love  with 
them.  Following  their  careers  over  the 
midwestern  circuit  with  the  greatest  of 
interest  for  the  remainder  of  the  sea- 
son, he  purchased  them  on  the  eve  of 
the  Chicago  International  but  was  un- 
able to  secure  the  services  of  their  care- 
taker, due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  signed 
a  two-year  contract  with  Mr.  Stamp. 

So  it  was  agreed  to  ship  the  mares 
back  to  Roachdale,  to  pay  for  their 


board  and  keep  until  the  expiration  of 
his  contract,  at  which  time  manager, 
mares  and  foals  were  to  be  delivered  to 
Kenfleur.  That  was  the  beginning.  .  .  . 

Since  that  time  over  75  grand  cham- 
pion awards  have  fallen  to  Kenfleur 
Belgians,  evidence  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  numerous  trophies  and  plaques 
hanging  in  the  "Hall  of  Fame"  at  the 
farm. 

For  example,  from  1931  to  1939  in- 
clusive, the  International  Livestock 
Exposition  at  Chicago,  the  "show  of  all 
shows,"  has  awarded  54-  championships 
— one  senior,  one  junior  and  one  grand 
for  both  stallions  and  mares — six  each 
year  for  the  nine  years  during  which 
this  farm  has  been  exhibiting. 

And  in  that  time  29  of  these  have 
been  won  by  Kenfleur,  a  feat  scarcely 
duplicated  by  any  other  establishment 
within  the  history  of  a  major  breed, 
upholding  Kenfleur's  claim  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  "America's  Foremost 
Nursery  of  Belgian  Champions." 

To  visit  Kenfleur  is,  therefore,  to 
thrill  to  the  parade  of  champions.  A 
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Kenfleur  did  not  ei'oh'e  from  the  purchase  of  expensive ,  well-kept  farms  but  rather 
from  the  transformation  of  eroded,  worn  down  units  liy  intelligent  planning 


Clover    225  acre* 

Soy  Hi»iM   100  " 

Thus,  mo  fur  n*  home  grown  feeds  arc 
concerned,  Kenfleur  come*  near  to  sclf- 
contuinmcnt.  In  a  good  year  there  in 
"corn  in  I  lie  H.Ik  and  ten  feel  lull,  100 
BCrct  of  wonderful  soybeans,  I  lie  beat 
alfalfa  in  yearn  and  sweet  clover  higher 
than  the  back*  of  the  cattle."  Mon 
over,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  management  to 
feed  as  far  an  in  [iracticahle  everything 
grown  on  the  place-  and  to  put  it  hack 
into  the  land  in  the  form  of  animal 
manure. 

To  this  end  straw  is  purchased  in 
quantity  and  the  stahlct*  are  regu- 
larly cleaned.  Frequent  liming*  are 
likewise  made,  hoth  as  a  basis  of  better 
Mature  production  and  as  a  means  of 
building  stronger  bone  into  the  wobbly 
foals. 

Cooperation  Iwtwccn  owner  and  man- 
agers of  the  various  units  at  Ken- 
fleur,  as  has  been  shown,  is  a  concrete 
affair,  based  upon  a  mutual  enthusiasm 
for  their  work  and  upon  an  absorbing 
interest  in  the  farm's  program  and  its 
future.  Mr.  Horncman  is  a  business 
man  who  likes  to  look  ahead,  realizing 
that  his  farm  management  is  not  only 
well  organized  but  that  the  caretaking 
end  of  his  livestock  production  is  in 
capable  and  considerate  hands. 

Finally,  it  ought  perhaps  to  be  said 
that  KenhYiir  did  not.  evolve  from  the 
purchase  of  expensive,  well-kept  farms, 
but  rather  from  the  transformation  of 
eroded,  worn-down  units  into  the  ade- 
quately fenced  beautifully  green  place 
that  is  there  today  by  means  of  intelli- 
gent planning  and  systematic  crop 
rotation.  (Continued  on  page  62) 


staccato  of  hoofs,  a  steadying  hand  at 
the  halter,  then  Jay  Farceur,  Grand 
Champion  Stallion  at  the  1988,1989 And 
1940  Chicago  Internationals;  Jcannine, 
Grand  Champion  Mare  at  the  1938  In- 
ternational; Kenflcur's  Lee  Farceur, 
Junior  Champion  Stallion  at  the  1939 
National  Belgian  Show  as  well  as  the 
International ;  Kcnficur's  Jay  Jr.,  unde- 
feated futurity  winner  over  the  circuit 
a  year  ago;  Dixie  de  Beek  ;  Alice  Marie  ; 
Shirley  Lee  and  a  host  of  lesser  lights ! 

Look  them  over  .  .  .  and  take  your 
time!  What  greater  treat  for  one  who 
knows  his  Belgians?  Then  .  .  .  atten- 
tion, please  .  .  .  Koachdale  Hazel,  win- 
ner of  49  championship  aw  ai  ds !  Amer- 
ica has  but  one  such  mare. 

At  the  head  of  the  herd  is  Jay  Far- 
ceur, transmitting  his  form  and  stamina 
as  well  as  true  draft  action  to  his  foals 
from  the  good  foundation  mares  on  this 
farm.  Around  30  such  are  annually 
kept  as  brood  matrons  and  each  wears 
her  own  set  of  harness,  doing  her  bit  in 
the  harvesting  of  crops  and  building  at 
the  same  time  a  solid,  compact  form  for 
show  ring  engagements. 


Pleasing  likewise  is  the  fact,  that  one 
hears  but  very  little  comment  from  the 
Aliens  as  to  the  quality  of  their  horses. 
They  do  not  waste  time  prophesying 
headaches  for  fellow-exhibitors  or  in  re- 
assuring one  that  they  shall  definitely 
bring  home  all  worthwhile  trophies  and 
ribbons.  Neither  do  they  weep  or  tear 
their  hair,  cursing  the  tractors  and 
moaning  that  the  horse  business  is 
finished. 

Rather  one  is  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  herd  is  conducted  as  a  straight- 
forward business  proposition  with  every 
energy  devoted  to  building  it  up  to  the 
position  that  all  showmen  wish  to  attain 
— the  top. 

Operations  at  Kenfleur  are  large  and 
of  its  2,200  acres  over  975  are  "in  the 
rough" — that  is,  woods,  permanent 
bluegrass  pastures,  paddocks,  building 
sites  and  barn  lots.  The  remaining 
1,225  acres  are  cropped  in  an  average 
year  in  somewhat  this  fashion : 

Corn    250  acres 

Wheat    175  " 

Oats    200  " 

Alfalfa   275  " 


Jay  Farceur,  champion  Belgian  herd  tire 


Shirley  Lee,  well-known  Kenfleur  drafter 
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VINCENT  PAYNE 

The  girls'  drill  team  from  House  In  The  Pines  School  lined  up  at  attention;  horsemanship  is  becoming  an  important  factor  in  the 

modern  education  of  American  girls 


Streamlining  Education 

by  CLARENCE  E.  BOSWORTH 


Eighteen  girls  behind  their  captain 
and  color  guard  galloped  into  the 
ring  at  the  mid-afternoon  break  in  the 
program  of  the  Jacobs  Hill  Hunt  Show- 
on  May  24.  Flags  waved.  Pennants 
fluttered.  The  band  played.  Colorful 
uniforms  danced  merrily  in  the  cadenced 
motion  of  well-schooled  mounts.  The 
audience  applauded  a  polite  welcome 
and  relaxed  for  a  period  of  kindly 
tolerance.   But  not  for  long. 

A  police  whistle  shrilled,  then  shrilled 
again  and  again.  Each  time  something 
interesting  happened.  Simple  at  first, 
the  maneuvers  grew  in  complexity.  The 
horsemanship  of  these  girls  absorbed 
interest.  Riding  with  the  certainty  of 
the  Northwest  Mounted  Police  or  the 
drill  team  from  Fort  Meyer,  these  girls 
introduced  something  thrilling  into 
southern  New  England  horse  shows. 

Applause,  which  started  as  polite 
and  perfunctory,  changed  to  sponta- 
neous outbrusts  of  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval. And  when  General  Truesdale, 
commanding  the  Sixth  Corps  Area, 
stepped  into  the  ring  to  accept  the 
salute,  the  audience  paid  the  ultimate 
in  crowd  compliments. 

The  drill  team  came  from  House  In 
The  Pines  school  for  girls  at  Norton, 
Mass.  It  mellowed  a  southern  New  Eng- 
land audience  just  as  contemporary 
teams  from  Brown  Ledge  and  Teela- 
wooket  camps  have  captivated  their  au- 
diences at  similar  shows  in  northern 
New  England. 


Back  of  this  drill  by  girls'  school  and 
camp  riders  are  facts  concerning  the 
promotion  of  horsemanship  and  the 
modern  education  of  American  youth 
that  are,  indeed,  dramatic.  They  evi- 
dence the  practicability  with  which  mod- 
ern youth  appraises  education.  Equally, 
they  evidence  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
our  educators  have  subscribed  to  mod- 
ernity in  education. 

They  indicate  why  our  schools  are 
now  turning  out  a  new  generation  of 
poised,  competent,  mentally  alert  and 
physically  fit  youngsters  that  are  a  joy 
to  contemplate. 

In  education,  the  days  of  some  Greek 
and  much  Latin,  of  forms  and  arti- 
ficial proprieties,  are  in  the  past.  It  isn't 
laziness,  or  indifference,  or  cynicism 
that  prompts  modern  youth  to  ask  of 
everything  offered  for  educational  gain 
or  cultural  advancement,  "What  good 
will  it  do  me?"  It  is  just  good  sense. 

Youth  no  longer  accepts  without 
question,  and  the  modern  child  demands 
and  receives  a  far  more  liberal  educa- 
tion than  its  grandparents — or  parents, 
for  that  matter.  Modern  education  has 
been  stripped  of  its  inutilities.  It  has 
been  plussed  with  applicabilities,  and 
these  contribute  to  a  more  intelligent 
use  of  the  privilege  of  life. 

As  one  evidence  of  this  fact,  con- 
sider the  place  of  horsemanship  in  the 
educational  scheme  at  so  many  of  our 
better  schools.  This  may  not  be  a  nov- 


elty element  in  the  case  of  boys,  because 
they  have  long  had  the  advantage  of 
athletic  training,  including  riding.  Boys 
started  their  riding  so  early  that  our 
American  universities  have  mounted  polo 
teams  able  to  compete  in  the  best  tour- 
naments in  the  world. 

In  more  recent  years,  this  same 
broadened  viewpoint  has  been  extended 
to  girls'  schools.  From  Foxcroft  in 
Virginia,  to  Mills  in  California,  there 
are  scores  of  modern  schools  for 
American  girls  which  consider  horse- 
manship not  only  recreation,  but  an 
important  part  of  the  curriculum.  A 
recent  survey  by  the  riding  committee 
of  the  National  Section  on  Women's 
Athletics,  of  which  Miss  Phyllis  Van 
Vleet  of  Western  Reserve  University  is 
chairman,  lists  109  colleges  and  73  sec- 
ondary schools  with  more  than  10,000 
girls  riding. 

At  House  In  The  Pines,  for  example, 
the  equitation  courses  have  been  so  ex- 
panded that  some  of  the  girls  may  now 
major  in  equitation  through  a  grad- 
uate course  to  learn  not  only  riding 
and  horsemanship  but  also  how  to  teach 
both. 

The  expansion  of  this  course  shows 
how  quick  modern  educators  are  to 
sense  trends  and  opportunities.  Some 
years  ago,  this  same  school  sensed  the 
need  of  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession for  secretaries  with  special  train- 
ing as  well  as  with  social  background, 
culture,  and  ( Continued  on  page  56 ) 
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SOIL&  MAN 


"An  army  marches  on  its  stomach," 
But  WHAT  does  a  STOMACH  march  on? 

"~7oDAY  all  America,  its  people  and  its  resources  are  on  the 
J-  march  . . .  hurrying  to  reach  a  common  objective  . . .  all-out 
defense,  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted  in  our  history. 

And  by  the  same  token,  we  all— each  and  every  one  of  us— 
not  only  must  be,  but  in  truth  we  are,  in  the  defense  army  just 
as  much  as  if  we'd  shouldered  a  gun  and  started  out  to  meet 
the  emergency  whenever  and  wherever  we  might  find  it. 

What  is  more  natural  than  to  measure  all  our  efforts  ...  to 
gauge  all  our  progress  or  lack  of  it,  solely  in  terms  of  how  many 
tanks  we  can  build  .  .  .  how  swiftly  we  can  put  new  ships  on 
the  ways  . . .  how  fast  new  planes  can  take  the  air  .  . .  how  speedily 
we  can  turn  out  countless  other  products  for  defense? 

Yet,  what  a  fallacy! 

Just  as  Napoleon  is  credited  with  saying  "an  army  marches  on 
its  stomach,"  so,  today  great  scientists,  leaders  in  the  medical 
profession  .  .  .  yes,  even  high  governmental  authorities,  all  agree 
that  food  .  .  .  good  food  .  .  .  nourishing  food  .  .  .  food  that  is 
high  in  vitamins,  minerals  and  other  essential  nutrients  for  build- 
ingHhealth  and  fighting-morale,  is  as  necessary  as  bullets  and 
tanks  and  ships  and  planes. 

The  greatest  danger,  ultimately,  may  not  come  from  a  blitz 
against  the  ships,  the  planes,  and  other  materials  that  make  a 
modern  army,  but  rather  from  a  blitz  against  the  health,  the 
morale,  and  the  strength  of  the  men  who  must  direct  our  policies 
and  handle  our  weapons. 

It  is  difficult  to  conquer  or  to  undermine  the  courage  and 
stamina  of  a  well-nourished  people.  It  is  far  easier  to  bring  about 
chaos  when  the  reverse  is  true. 

Plain  facts,  these— not  spectacular  or  dramatic  .  .  .  that's  the 
pity  of  it.  Too  often  these  simple  fundamentals  are  lost  in  the 
whirl  of  larger  events,  until  it  is  too  late  to  benefit  by  them. 

Ponder  Britain!  Consider  France! 

The  cry  is  for  Food,  Food,  and  more  Food.  What  if,  by  some 
form  of  magic,  the  nutritional  value  of  the  foods  available  could 
be  doubled  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  a  governmental  decision. 

There  is  a  system  of  cooking  known  as  Flex-Seal  that  is 
doing  just  this  in  thousands  of  American  homes  today.  And  in 
foreign  countries  as  well. 

Flex -Seal  belongs  to  America 

It  was  born  of  the  type  of  imagination  and  genius  for  develop- 
ment, so  common  in  America,  that  points  the  way  to  meeting 
and  besting  any  economic  situation  that  we  may  in  the  future 
be  called  upon  to  face,  without  resorting  to  war. 

This  is  not  an  advertisement  to  sell  anything.  In  the  three 
years  that  this  product  has  been  on  the  market  it  has  never  been 
possible  to  catch  up  with  the  demand  brought  about  as  a  result 
of  the  wonders  performed  by  Flex-Seal  in  enhancing  the 
nutritional  value  of  food. 

We  repeat !  This  is  not  an  ad  to  sell  anything ! 

It  is  an  ad  to  tell  ...  to  tell  the  American  people  what  is  avail- 
able to  them  for  national  defense,  not  only  on  the  fighting  front, 
but  also  on  the  all-important  home  front. 

The  story  of  Flex-Seal  is  well  known.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
has  received  the  acclaim  and  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  experts 
in  the  branches  of  science,  medicine,  and  home  economics  .  .  . 
and  the  grateful  tributes  of  American  women,  as  the  one  and 
only  system  of  cooking  that  makes  more  food  values  available 
to  them.  The  U.  S.  Government  has  recognized  its  importance 
by  using  Flex-Seal  on  Navy  Patrol  Planes.  Flex-Seal  is  VITAL. 

We  know  that  it  requires  metals  to  make  Flex-Seal  .  .  . 
metals  that  are  used  for  other  defense  purposes.  We  say,  "other 
defense  purposes"  advisedly,  because  the  conservation  of  food, 
and  the  ability  to  increase  its  value  is  a  defense  necessity  as 
important  as  the  manufacture  of  bullets,  bombs,  or  bayonets. 

THE  QUESTION  NOW  IS: 

What  is  going  to  be  done  about  it? 

It  is  for  America  to  decide 

*   *  ★ 

VISCHER   PRODUCTS   CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


"DESERT  CORN"  AND  OTHER  PROTECTIVE 
CULTIVATION  ON  THE  PLAINS 


With  Indian  seed-corn  in 
their  saddlebags  the  settlers 
came  to  the  Plains.  Even  beyond 
the  twenty-inch  deadline  of  rain- 
fall they  planted  corn.  In  parts  of 
western  Kansas  and  Nebraska  the 
sod  was  so  thick  and  tough  they 
could  not  break  it  with  light  plows 
and  lean  teams ;  so  they  chopped 
holes  in  the  sod  with  axes  and 
dropped  in  the  seed. 

Corn,  so  often  described  as  our 
"great  gift"  from  the  Indians  we 
tricked  and  dispossessed,  seems  at 
times  an  enduring  embodiment  of 
the  red  man's  revenge.  It  is  a 
useful,  great,  and  beautiful  crop, 
but  on  a  one-crop  basis  and  clean- 
tilled,  it  is  a  land-killer,  and 
wasteful.  In  grain-growing  re- 
gions all  except  the  grain,  all  that 
great  stalk,  all  those  splendid, 
hlade-like  leaves,  all  the  stover, 
is  written  off  as  "fodder,"  largely 
waste,  fit  only  for  bedding,  for 
stopping  gullies,  or  for  the  coars- 
est sort  of  feed. 

In  Europe,  "corn"  means,  as  it 
did  in  the  Bible,  the  small  grains 
— wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley — close- 
sown,  never  inter-cultivated.  And 
they  feed  their  livestock  there 
quite  as  well  as  we  do  here,  with- 
out (as  George  Washington  re- 
marked in  his  time  to  an  English 
correspondent)  "filling  all  the 
land  with  Indian  corn." 

Humid  eastern  Kansas,  Nebras- 
ka, and  the  Dakotas  are  green 
lands,  with  plenty  of  water,  most 
of  the  time ;  and  they  grow  tall 
corn.  West  of  these  parts,  the 
farmers  plant  corn,  but  make  little 
grain  in  the  "dry  years,"  and  the 
stalks  are  scant  and  stubby.  Yet 
most  of  the  corn,  miserable, 
stunted,  parched,  withering,  in 
the  dust,  is  not  corn  at  all,  in  the 
American  sense  of  the  term. 


It  is  a  new  sort  of  "desert" 
corn,  derived  from  Africa;  and 
the  stunted  growth  is — in  certain 
of  the  more  popular  grain  varie- 
ties— not  due  to  the  blast  of  the 
weather.  Plant-breeders  have  de- 
liberately bred  it  to  grow  low,  so 
that  grain  will  be  made  without 
American  corn's  prodigal  waste 
of  soil  and  fertility  in  the  stalk- 
making. 

For  another  reason,  quite  as 
important,  geneticists  have  bred 
grain-sorghum  to  present  its  head 
of  grain  to  the*  reaper  at  the  gen- 
eral height  of  "combine"  wheat. 
They  are  after  a  dry-land,  corn- 
like grain  which  may  be  sowed 
and  taken  with  wheat  machinery ; 
and  they  have  it,  or  all  but  have 
it  now. 

Talk  long  enough  with  the  most 
conservative  resident  students  and 
practitioners  of  Plains  agricul- 
ture; and  they  come,  nearly  all  of 
them  in  the  end,  to  this  new  brand 
of  genetic  dynamite,  to  these  new 
sorghum  blends — some  stretched 
high  to  make  forage;  some  held 
low  to  make  cheap  grain — as  the 
chief  hope,  the  ace  in  the  hole, 
when  it  comes  to  building  a  diver- 
sified, prosperous,  and  civilized 
agriculture  on  the  Plains. 

These  sorghums  are  of  many 
kinds  and  they  go  by  many  names  ; 
Sudan,  Kafir,  broom  corn,  sorgo, 
milo.  Forage  varieties  are  gener- 
ally grouped  as  sorgo,  grain- 
bearers  as  milo.  For  grain  the 
crop  is  usually  seeded  more  closely 
than  corn.  Often  there  will  be 
two  rows  of  milo  where  one  row 
of  corn  grew  before.  The  vege- 
tative thatch,  the  defense  against 
erosion,  thus  is  thickened.  Fair 
grain  crops  of  sooner,  beaver, 
wheatland,  and  other  milo  varie- 
ties have  been  made  with  as  little 
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A  maize  header  made  from  parts  of  a  combine;  geneticists  have 
bred  sorghum  to  the  general  height  of  "combine"  wheat 
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«*  Irn  inches  of  rum.  (iivcn 
twcnt\  inches  of  rnin,  or  niort', 
grain  yields  have  run  at  times 
d»o\c  lilt  bushels  lo  tllr  .•u  rc;  and 
tilt-  grain  it  almost  as  nut  itious 

h  livestock  Imq  m  corn. 

Countless  new  strains  ami  vani- 
ties ol  sorghum  are  unilrr  develop 
incut  in  the  high  country.  Before 
li i -»  death  John   Birdj  Sr.,  one  of 
the  most   respected  pioneers  ami 
largv  scale    farmers    in  western 
Kansas,  wrote;  "While  few  realize 
it,   these    new    combine  type  sor 
ghums     contain     more  potential 
growth  for  the  (treat  Plains  than 
anything    since    the  Mcnnonites 
brought    th-.-ir   rcii   turkey  wheat 
from  the  Turgin  Steppes  of  lius 
sia.     How    far   a    sorghum  grain 
feeding  industry  will  grow  here, 
with  sheep  ami  cattle  brought  in 
from   farther  West,  no  man  can 
say  but  a  start  has  been  made. 

Sorgo  forage  developments  ire 
of  scarcely  less  importance,  for 
the  range  of  their  present  growth 
is  wilier  and  the  sorgo  belt  is 
stretching  faster,  both  North  and 
F.ast.  Here,  as  with  milo.  not  nil 
of  the  plant  breeding  has  Ix-en 
done  by  college  specialists.  I.  N. 
Farr.  a  day  hand,  working  on 
rented  land  in  western  Kansas, 
was  seen  by  Ins  neighbors  da_\ 
after  day  going  through  a  sorgo 
patch,  tasting  the  stems,  tying 
red  string  on  this  plant,  white 
string  on  others. 

In  1919,  Farr  made  a  wide  and 
complex  cross  between  grain  and 
forage  varieties  as  dissimilar  as  a 
deer-like  Jersey  cow  and  a  stocky 
Shorthorn  bull.  The  seed  brought 
forth  everything  imaginable  in 
wild  confusion;  but  among  the 
issue  were  tall,  magnificent,  juicy 
plants  of  the  forage  type.  "The 
Farr  type."  college  and  station 
workers  call  it.  With  his  help 
they  developed  it.  at  Hays.  It  is 
now  the  most  important  forage 
sorghum  in  Kansas.  "We  named 
it  Atlas  because  it  stands  there 
big  and  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
world  up."  says  John  Parker, 
who  shared  in  the  work.  "But  the 
way  it's  helping  hold  this  part  of 
the  world  dozen — that's  the  storv 


ON  THE   NORTH  PLAINS 

This  South  Dakota  project  em- 
braces nearly  a  quarter-million 
acres.  It  was  a  badly  wind-torn 
area  when  conservation  demon- 
stration was  started,  in  the  grow- 
ing season  of  1935.  It  looked  like 
a  desert,  with  large  areas  entirely 
barren  and  the  drifting  soil  de- 
stroyed such  grass  as  germinated 
after  rains.  Fences  were  covered 
with  soil  drifts.  F'arms  and 
ranches  once  valued  as  high  as 
$15,000  were  abandoned.  In  one 
part  of  the  area,  Soil  Rangers, 


mapping  for  reconstruction  found 
two  out  of  even  five  farms  de 
serted;  and  on  many  liehls,  as 
work  began,  it  was  necessary  lirst 
to  IciM  the  surface  with  scoops 
or  scrapers. 

Shelter  belt  planting  of  trees 
around  holdings  was  undertaken, 
in  some  measure,  but  shelter  bands 
of  tield  crops  ill  alternate  strips 
— narrow,  bending  fields,  lirst  of 
inter  tilled,  then  of  small  grain 
crops  came  lirst.  This  showed 
results  even  at  the  end  of  the 
lirst  year,  a  dry  one.  The  prac- 
tice is  spreading  even  beyond  the 
area;  and  the  morale  of  the  sur 
viving  farmers  is  manifestly  on 
the  up. 

Tiik  major  dust  bowl  lies  con- 
siderably south  of  the  Da 
kotas,  and  received  during  I!I.'I7. 
in  general,  more  rain.  The  desert 
blooming  look  of  things  where  the 
rains  hit  can  easily  lead  to  ovcr- 
eontidence,  ami  overplowing.  Put, 
everything  considered,  there  has 
been,  both  North  and  South,  a 
considerable  and  hopeful  improve- 
ment in  the  past  four  years. 

Bottineau,  North  Dakota,  is 
only  U0  miles  from  the  Canadian 
line.  When  they  surveyed  for  a 
project  there  in  the  winter  of 
li>3<>-37.  Soil  Hangers  hit  a  num- 
ber of  difficulties:  deep  snows,  bit 
ter  weather,  and  winds  bearing 
dust  from  no  particular  direction, 
but  from  all  sides,  it  seemed. 

The  surveying  crews  worked  on 
snow-shoes.  It  was  determined  to 
ignore  wind  directions  and  follow 
contours;  but  now  another  diffi- 
culty arose.  Much  of  the  land  was 
so  nearly  level,  with  slopes  of  two 
per  cent  or  less,  that  contour  fur- 
rows were  too  wide  apart  to  break 
the  sweep  of  the  winds. 

Kay  Davis,  the  project  man- 
ager, devised  an  intermediate 
strategy.  On  slopes  above  two  per 
cent  he  followed  contours;  on 
lesser  slopes  he  laid  his  new  field 
design  in  STike  furrows  and 
strips.  The  swerve  of  the  S  is  so 
calculated  that  no  matter  where 
the  wind  blows  from,  it  cannot 
sweep  across  any  treated  field  in 
the  area  without  being  opposed  by 
a  strip  or  earthwork  at  least  every 
500  feet. 

Tree  wind-breaks  around  dwell- 
ings and  permanent  sod  strips  of 
western  wheat  grass  between 
tilled  lands  are  taking  hold  at 
Bottineau,  and  helping.  The  tree 
belts  are  of  Chinese  elm,  Russian 
olive,  and  caragana,  grouped  in 
plantings  five  rods  wide.  Here, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  parched  north- 
ern dry-land,  the  surviving  farm- 
ers are  making  some  headway7  in 
subduing  erosion,  and  in  getting 
some  of  their  crop  land  back  into 
pasture  for  livestock. 


A  distinguished  and  practical 
gift  for  the  important  occasion 
would  he  one  of  these  very 
fine  original  George  I  Silver 
Coffee  Pots.  (L.)  Made  in 
London,  1717  by  Thomas 
Mason.  (R.)  Mad  e  in  London, 
1724  by  Richard  Bayley. 

PETER  GUILLE 

LIMITED 


PETER  GUIUE,  PRES  .  formerly  of  CRICHTON  &  CO.,  itd. 

INTERNATIONAL  BUILDING  •  ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 

630  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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They  were  bombing  the  area.  So  this  rare  hunt  table  was 
sent  out  of  the  home  in  which  it  had  always  been  since 
it  was  made  for  Squire  Compton  in  George  II 's  day. 
Sloane  bought  it  in  England  and  has  just  brought  it  to 
America  to  continue  in  its  tradition  of  gracious  living. 

W&J  SLOANE 

Fifth  Avenue  at  47th  •  New  York 
WASHINGTON  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  BEVERLY  HILLS 


SUMMER  LIFE 
AT  THE  HOMESTEAD 

VIRGINIA  HOT  SPRINGS 


17,000  ACRES  IN  THE 
VIRGINIA  ALLEGHANIES 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLETS  OS 
GOLF,  RIDING,  TENNIS,  ETC. 


Address  inquiries  to  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  or  its  New  York  office 
in  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  ELdorado  5-3000.  Pullmans  direct  to  The  Homestead 
leave  Pennsylvania  Station  at  6:30  p.  m.,  arriving  8  a.  m.  .  .  .  Ingalls  Field  is 
The  Homestead's  private  airport. 


ON  THE  MAKING  OF  CURRIES  AND  THE 
PROPER  WAY  TO  COOK  RICE 


Our  national  preoccupation 
with  hamburgers,  frankfur- 
ters, bacon  and  eggs,  corned  beef 
hash,  New  England  boiled  din- 
ners, and  chicken  with  biscuits, 
all  admirable  institutions  in  them- 
selves, has  perhaps  dulled  the 
culinary  imagination  of  many  of 
us  and  has  kept  us  from  the  sort 
of  kitchen  adventuring  that  makes 
for  interest  and  variety  at  the 
family  board. 

With  this  brief  proem,  or  ex- 
ordium if  you  prefer,  I  propose 
to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  curries 
expansively  and  with  the  warm 
enthusiasm  that  fittingly  belongs 
to  this  subject.  Let  us  weigh  the 
anchor  of  our  gastronomic  clipper 
ship  and  with  all  sails  set  depart 
for  Hindustan,  for  Madras,  for 
Ceylon,  and  for  Golconda  and  the 
fabulous  realm  of  the  Nizam. 
Those  are  names  to  fire  the 
imagination  of  even  the  most 
timid  pantry  soul.  Well,  we're  off. 

Curry  is  a  noun  used  to  desig- 
nate a  dish  of  cooked  meat,  fish, 
eggs  or  vegetables  seasoned  with 
a  combination  of  spices,  and 
usually  served  as  a  flavorsome  and 
exciting  companion  to  a  dish  of 
rice.  Curry  powder  and  curry 
paste  are  the  names  given  to  the 
combination  of  flavoring  agents 
that  lends  the  characteristic  taste 
and  appearance  to  a  curry. 


Most  of  the  leading  spice  firms 
offer  for  sale  all-purpose  curry 
powders  that  are  entirely  satis- 
factory for  every-day  use,  but  if 
you  would  like  to  experiment.  I 
will  give  you  a  couple  of  recipes. 
Curry  powder  improves  with 
standing  so  it  is  a  good  idea,  once 
you  have  mastered  the  art.  to  mix 
a  good  supply  and  keep  it  in  well 
stoppered  bottles.  All  ingredients 
must  be  finely  powdered,  accu- 
rately weighed  and  carefully 
blended. 

A  Hot  Curry  Powder 

2  lbs.  Turmeric 

1  lb.  Red  Chili 

1  lb.  Black  Pepper 

4  lbs.  Coriander  Seed 

1  lb.  Fenugreek 

1  lb.  Caraway  Seed 

A  Good  Mixture  From  Madras 

8  oz.  Turmeric 
8  oz.  Coriander 
Cumin 
Pepper 
Ginger 
Cloves 
Fenugreek 
Chili" 
Cardamon 
Mace 

Poppy  Seed 
Mustard 


8  oz 
4  oz 
4 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 


oz. 
oz. 
oz. 
oz. 
oz. 
oz. 
oz. 
1  oz. 


FREE-LANCE 


Patna  rice,  native  of  the  marshes  of  the  Ganges,  growing  in  Texas; 
it  is  the  finest  rice  that  grows,  has  a  flavor  all  its  own 
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Sim   It  an  vin   \I\htin'«  (rum 
Vow  urn 

1  II'  Turmeric 

;l  j  lb.  Coriander  Srril 

l\  «».  (linger 

J  o».  HI  I.  k  Pepper 

I  • oa.  Cayenne  Pepper 

I I  .j  oa.  Cardamnn  Seed 
l oa.  C.ir.iw  i\  Seed 

80  finely  powdered  Cloves 

Rice  i*  one  of  tin  »cr\  great 
HKtl  grains.  It  i lost  1\  follows 
wheat  in  its  eontrilnition  to  the 
nourishment  of  mankind.  Anieri 
can  nnil  English  cooks  have  eon 
ml  red  in  the  invention  of  nt  least 
.i  seore  of  ways  to  spoil  it  in  it^ 
preparation.  The  product  that 
the\  give  us  is  usually  a  gummy 
gelatinous  white  mess  reminiscent 
of  the  hack  stage  activities  of  the 
paper  hanger. 

Rice,  properly  cooked  is  a  treat 
on  any  man's  table;  and  I'm  go 
ing  to  tell  you.  my  friends,  how  to 
cook  it.  To  start  with,  you  have 
to  procure  the  ln*st  rice  that  grows 
ami  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  Patna 
rice  which  thrusts  its  green  food- 
freighted  stems  above  the  marshes 
of  the  Ganges.  It  is  long  in  grain 
and  has  a  sweet  nutty  flavor  all 
its  own.  Well,  the  Ganges  is  a 
long  way  off  and  its  Hood  (lows 
slowly  and  unhappily  into  a  du- 
bious F.astern  sea.  Imported  Patna 
rice  is  hard  to  get  these  days,  but. 
fortunately  for  us,  seeds  of  this 
rice  have  been  brought  to  the 
fertile  lowlands  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas  and  they  have  forgotten 
Behar  and  the  sluggish  waters  of 
the  Sonc  and  the  Gogra  and  the 
Gandak.  Thanks  be,  we  can  grow 
our  own  Patna  now,  and  here  is 
the  only  way  to  cook  it. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  it  and 
wash  it  well,  changing  the  water 
three  or  four  times.  Let  it  lie, 
finally,  in  a  bath  of  cold  water  for 
half  an  hour.  Pour  off  this  water 
and  put  the  rice  in  a  saucepan 
and  put  in  fresh  water  to  cover  it 
by  two  inches.  Add  \£,  teaspoon 
of  salt.  Put  over  a  good  fire  and 
bring  to  the  boil,  stirring  with  a 
wooden  spoon  to  keep  it  from 
sticking  to  the  pan's  bottom.  Test 
a  kernel  of  the  rice  in  about  20 
minutes  with  your  fingers  to  see 
that  it  has  no  hard  heart.  Take  off 
the  fire  then  and  pour  in  a  cup  of 
cold  water  to  stop  the  cooking. 
Strain  off  all  the  water  and  bury 
two  or  three  lumps  of  sweet  but- 
ter in  the  flaky  mass,  cover  the 
pot  with  a  towel  and  keep  warm 
on   the   back   of   the   stove  for 


service. 


Bengal  Curry 


Four  oz.  butter,  four  oz.  onions, 
sliced  thin,  one  clove  of  chopped 
garlic,  to  be  fried  on  a  brisk  fire 
till  brown.    Then  add  a  tender 


par-boiled  chicken,  or  other  ten- 
der meat,  cut  in  small  pieces.  Add 
about  |  pint  of  good  stock,  two 
tablespoonful*  of  curry  powder, 
medium  hot,  or  one  tablespoon  fill 
of  hot  curry  powder,  two  table 
spoonfuls  of  fresh  tomato  juice, 

or,  if  preferred,  the  juice  of  half 

a  lemon,  a  small  tcaspoonftil  of 
salt,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  milk. 

Keep  stirring  on  the  tire  h>r 
about  .'10  minutes  with  a  wooden 
spoon  till  all  the  stuck  is  absorbed, 
and  when  the  butter  separates 
from  the  gravy  the  curry  is  ready 
for  the  table,  and  should  be  served 
with  the  rice  in  a  separate  dish. 
All  dishes  anil  plates  must  lie  hot. 
It  takes  about  one  hour  to  make  a 
good  curry,  including  twenty  min- 
utes for  par  boiling  the  fowl,  rab- 
bit, veal,  mutton  cutlets  or  kid 
ueys.  All  such  meats  should  be 
fresh  ami  tender. 

Brown  Benoai,  Cthry 

Four  oz.  of  onions  to  be  fried 
in  four  oz.  of  butter  until  nicely 
browned.  To  this  add  1  1 '■<  lb.  of 
fresh  rump  steak  which  has  Ih'cii 
par  boiled  for  twenty  minutes  in 
good  strong  stock;  cut  the  meat 
in  small  pieces  and  add  stock  and 
all  to  the  butter  and  onions,  add 
<x\  pint  more  of  stock  with  two 
tablespoon fuls  of  curry  powder, 
a  small  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  cream  or  milk. 
A  tablespoonful  of  mango  sauce, 
or  a  slice  of  cocoanut,  is  a  great 
improvement.  Stir  constantly  with 
a  wooden  spoon  till  all  the  stock 
is  absorbed,  and  when  the  butter 
separates  from  the  stock  the 
curry  is  finished. 

Serve  steaming  hot,  with  the 
rice  plentifully  piled  up  in  a  sep- 
arate dish.  All  dishes  and  plates 
must  be  hot. 

Eoo  Curry 

Boil  as  many  eggs  as  may  be 
required,  till  they  are  quite  hard. 
Prepare  two  or  three  onions,  and 
a  dessert-spoonful  of  curry  pow- 
der in  butter,  as  directed  in  the 
other  recipes.  Put  the  hard- 
boiled  eggs  into  this  mixture,  add- 
ing a  teacupful  of  stock.  Leave 
the  eggs  till  they  are  quite  col- 
ored, then  remove  them.  Cut  them 
in  halves  and  pour  over  them  the 
curry  gravy,  and  serve  with  boiled 
rice. 

My  friend,  Charles  De  Coursey 
Hughes,  who  had  training  as  a 
youth  in  the  East,  prepares  a 
curry  dinner  that  is  a  work  of 
art.  It  takes  him  a  day  or  two 
to  prepare  it.  The  curry  itself  be 
it  of  chicken,  beef,  lamb  or  fish 
will  come  in  smoking  hot.  Bowls 
of  steaming,  perfectly  cooked  rice 
w  ill  be  passed  first,  to  be  heaped 
onto  your  plates  in  flaky  mounds. 
The    currv    with    its  tantalizing 


4  Hours  and  Not  a  Strike.../^ 

\\ViijJMn,s|jic\ 


SO  THAT'S  WHY 

Blue  Rteeon/  tastes 

SO  GOOO.  BOY,  OH 
BOY.'  I  COULD  TACKLE 
A  WHALE  NOW 


LOOK.' JACK.' 
youVe  GOT  A 
WHOPPER  ON  THE 
LINE.'  WOW, WHAT 
A  EIGHT  HE'LL 
GIVE  YOU  / 


CONGRATULATIONS .' 
YOU  SURE  PLAYED 

THAT  /VtUSKJE 
LIKE  A  MASTER . 


Gosh!  Blending  33  Brews  sure 
makes  this  ONE  delicious  beer! 

Man,  what  flavor  —  what  smoothness  —  what 
sparkle!  How  does  Pabst  do  it?  By  blending 
33  fine  brews  to  make  one  single  glass  !  As  in 
the  finest  coffee  and  champagne,  it's  this  expert  blending  that  gives 
Blue  Ribbon  Beer  a  goodness  that  never  varies.  Costly  to  do?  Sure. 
But  that's  what  makes  it  "33  to  1"— your  lucky  catch— your 
smartest  bet  in  beer.  Today  —  enjoy  a  glass,  and  prove  it ! 


33  FINE  BREWS  BLENDED 
TO  MAKE  ONE  GREAT  BEER! 


with  a 
Blue  Ribbon 
on  it 


IT'S  SMOOTHER 

IT'S  TASTIER 

IT  NEVER  VARIES 


Enjoy  it  in  full  or  club  size  bottles, 
bandy  cans,  and  on  draft  at  better 
places  everywhere. 


Copyright  1941.  Pabst  Brewing:  Company.  Milwaukee 
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o*tcl  Cottage* 

MURRAY  BAY  ■  Q.UEBEC 


at  this  Magnificent  Hotel 
...  A  Feast  of  Vacation  Variety 

Pine-scented  bridle  paths  will  draw  you  on  ...  to 
ride  for  miles  above  the  silvery  St.  Lawrence.  In 
tonic,  pollen-free  air,  tennis  takes  on  a  tournament 
edge  .  .  .  golf  is  a  sportier  game — and  an  unforget- 
table scenic  thrill!  Every  mood  finds  happy  fulfil- 
ment here... the  outdoor  pool  is  gay  with  music... 
the  terraced  lawns  are  perfect  for  repose.  You'll  like 
the  food  .  .  .  the  people  you  meet .  .  .  the  brilliant, 
cool  Casino  nights.  Come,  discover  the  Manoir's 
vacation  magic.  Drive  up... on  fine  roads... take  the 
train,  or  combine  it  with  the  delightful  St.  Law- 
rence route. 

No  passports  are  required  and  favorable  exchange 
means  your  dollar  buys  more. 

DIVISION      OF     CANADA      STEAMSHIP  LINES 


From  $8  per  day,  room 
with  bath  ana  meals. 
Apply  to  Myron  hi.  Woo/ley 
Manager,  Murray  Bay, 
Quebec,  or  Canada  Steam- 
ship Lines  offices  in  prin- 
cipal cities,  or  your  Travel 
Agent. 

Opens  June  25 

Luigi  Romanelli's 
Famous  Orchestra 


sauce  will  be  ladled  plentifully 
onto  the  rice. 

An  important  part  of  the  cere- 
mony is  the  service  of  sambals  or 
appetizers.  These  may  be  sweet, 
acid,  peppery  or  bland  to  suit  the 
individual  taste.  They  are  all 
chopped  fine,  and  are  presented 
in  individual  dishes.  At  the 
Hughes  table,  there  will  be  at 
least  a  score  of  them. 

Chutney — always  an  essential. 

Major  Grey — an  old  standby 

Bengal  Club 
•  Tamarind 

Cashmere 


Sweet  Sambal:  Pineapple,  raw 
apple  with  sugar,  sweet  Pimen- 
to, sweet  relish  pickles,  sweet 
pickled  gherkins,  grated  fresh 
cocoanut. 

Pepper:  Green  chillies — grated 
yolk  of  egg  mixed  with  sweet 
red  peppers. 

Aeid:  Pickled  onions,  walnuts,  or 
mixed  pickles,  capers. 

Fish:  Sardines,  shrimps,  lobster, 
pickled  mackerel. 

Onions — chopped  small  are  ap- 
preciated as  are  grated  car- 
rots, celery  root,  cucumber,  to- 
matoes, etc. 


COUNTRY  INN 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


Indian  Brook  as  it  babbles  on  its 
way  to  the  Hudson.  At  the  east- 
ern end  of  the  building  it  was 
necessary  to  add  a  wing  to  ac- 
commodate a  modern  kitchen,  a 
pantry  and  sundry  other  service 
requirements,  but  the  addition  has 
been  effected  so  sympathetically 
and  with  such  very  excellent  taste 
that  a  visitor  finds  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve it  is  not  part  of  the  original 
structure. 

Inside  the  "Bird  and  Bottle," 
a  cheery  yellow  hallway — its  walls 
stenciled  with  an  early  American 
pattern  of  willows — welcomes  the 
eye.  Throughout  the  house,  one  is 
especially  impressed  with  the 
agreeable  treatment  of  color.  One 
of  the  most  engaging  rooms  is  the 
old  kitchen — now  a  small  auxil- 
iary dining-room — both  by  reason 
of  the  soft  blue-gray  hue  of  the 
boarded  walls  with  the  golden 
brown  of  the  waxed  floor  and  be- 
cause of  the  furniture  and  the 
pewter  plenishings  that  catch  the 
light  of  the  log  fire  on  the  hearth. 
Open  fires  burning  in  every  room 
and  jars  of  flowers  set  here  and 
there  strike  a  note  of  wide- 
awake hospitality ;  the  furnishing 
throughout  the  inn.  from  ton  to 
bottom,  gives  the  whole  establish- 
ment such  a  vividly  domestic  qual- 
ity that  guests  instinctively  feel 
that  they  really  are  guests  and 
not  merely  numbers — "the  gentle- 
man in  22,"  or  "the  old  gink  in 
number  14." 

Retention  of  one's  individuality 
receives  further  evidence  in  the 
possibility  that  the  landlord  may 
send  you  a  glass  of  port  at  the 
end  of  dinner  with  his  compli- 
ments and,  if  you  have  expressed 
pleasure  at  some  particularly  ex- 
cellent dish,  you  mav  be  asked 
whether  you  would  like  person- 
ally to  thank  the  cook — a  little 
act  of  graeiousness  that  delights 
the  heart  of  the  jovial  black 
functionary  from  New  Orleans 
who  presides  over  the  mysteries 
of  soup-kettle  and  roasting  pan 
(her  cookery  book  has  just  been 
published,  and  a  splendid  one  it 
is),  and  can  do  so  much  to  make 
or  mar  your  stay. 

Incidentally,  an  antiquarian 
friend  has  contributed  to  the  land- 
lord the  recipe  for  Fish  House 
Punch  {real  Fish  House  Punch 
and  not  one  of  the  hundred-and- 


one  spurious  recipes  flaunted  by 
caterers  as  genuine),  for  apple- 
toddy,  for  flip  and  ether  eigh- 
teenth-century beverages  so  that 
liquid  refreshment  at  the  "Bird 
and  Bottle,"  if  one  wishes  it,  can 
coincide  in  kind-  with  the  antiquity 
of  the  house.  And  no  doubt  these 
same  concoctions  were  enjoyed 
by  thirsty  and  appreciative  visi- 
tors to  this  inn  back  in  the  early 
days  of  its  existence. 

One  thing  the  "Bird  and  Bot- 
tle" and  country  inns  like  it  else- 
where in  America,  and  also  in 
England  and  France,  have  done 
that  ought  to  be  noted.  They  have 
opened  up  a  new  avenue  of  em- 
ployment; they  have  shown  that 
inn-keeping  can  be  a  gentleman's 
occupation.  Time  was  when  Vic- 
torian snobbery  relegated  the  inn- 
keeper to  the  social  category  of 
the  fish-monger,  regardless  of 
whether  he  was  well-bred  or  a 
boor — to  the  great  disadvantage 
of  the  censorious  snob.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  inn-keeping 
was  an  honorable  and  responsible 
profession,  and  many  of  the  fore- 
most people  in  the  land  kept 
ordinaries. 

Not  to  be  personal  about  peo- 
ple and  places  too  near  home,  one 
might  recall  one  or  two  well- 
known  instances  in  England. 
There  is  John  Fothergill's  ven- 
ture with  "The  Spread  Eagle"  at 
Thame;  he  proved  himself  as 
much  of  an  artist  in  conducting 
an  inn  as  he  was  with  paints  and 
brushes.  His  "Innkeeper's  Diary," 
published  some  years  ago,  makes 
refreshing  reading.  He  has  now 
taken  over  the  inn  at  Melton 
Mowbray,  which  gives  his  genius 
greater  scope. 

Then  there  is  "The  White 
Hart"  at  Scole,  a  splendid  piece 
of  architecture  but  almost  derelict 
as  an  inn  when  the  Wade-Palmers 
decided  to  become  inn-keepers.  An 
Eton  and  Christchurch  education 
and  a  period  of  architectural 
practice  in  London  did  not  affect 
the  landlord's  competence  to  in- 
sure the  comfort  of  his  guests, 
and  to  win  their  esteem  and 
genuine  friendship.  It  does,  in- 
deed, take  a  gentleman  to  per- 
ceive all  the  subtle  possibilities 
of  an  inn  and  make  it  completely 
satisfy  all  the  five  senses  of  man, 
as  the  perfect  inn  ought. 
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A  CONVENIENT  LOCATION  .  .  .  U  N  USUALLY  SPACIOUS 
ROOMS  .  .  .  LUXURIOUS  APPOINTMENTS  .  .  .  THOUGHT- 
FUL SERVICE  ANO  THAT  PARTICULAR' Kl NO  OF  COMFORT 
WHICH  IS  FOUND  ONLY  IN  A  MODERN  HOTEL  WITH 
OLD-FASHIONED   TRADITIONS   OF  HOSPITALITY. 
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RUSTIC  CEDAR  PICKET  FENCE 


COTTSCHO 

\summer  flower  garden,  well  kept;  a  few  simple  rules  will  keep 
your  garden  in  order  all  through  the  summer 


t  top,  dry  dirt  mtili-li  is  so  itn- 
:mt  ' 

Tatcring  is  a  tricky  business 
apt  to  he  abused.  Inexperi- 
\\  and  thoughtless  gardeners 
do  more  damage  playing  with 
use  pipe  than  am  other  form 
lis  port !     "A    little  knowledge 
jHut    watering    is    a  dangerous 

Eg."    To  begin  with,  insufficient 
cring    is    worse    than  none, 
ngs  must  be  soaked,  not  "spat- 
d."  The  best  method,  though 
rifle   tedious,   is   to   turn  the 
er  on  slowly,  without  a  nozzle, 
1  the  hose  close  to  the  ground 
I    then    go    around    to  each 
nt  in  the  garden,  giving  it  a 
I  rough  drink. 
The  best  sprinkler  I  know  is 
kind  that  operates  low  to  the 
Hind  and  will  water  underneath 
'  leaves,  instead  of  on  top  of 
,  i  plant ;  a  procedure  not  healthy 
most  plants.     It  beats  them 
wn,  the  cold  pipe  water  is  hard 
the  flowers  and  leaves,  and 
ten  the  water  runs  off  and  the 
ound  really  does  not  get  sat- 
ated  at  all. 

However,  in  times  of  drought 
>rinklers  have  to  be  used,  but 
■ep  these  rules  in  mind.  Never 
ater  for  less  than  an  hour  in  one 
lace,  never  water  when  the  sun 
;  hottest,  in  fact  always  try  to 
rater  in  the  late  afternoon  and 
vening,  turning  off  the  hose  when 
rou  go  to  bed.     If  you  are  the 
proud  owner  of  one  of  those  long 
sprinklers,  shaped  like  a  pipe,  that 
sway  from  side  to  side  covering  a 
large  area  of  ground,  turn  it  on 
when  you  go  to  bed,  and  off  in  the 
morning.     It  won't  be  a  bit  too 
much,  and  will  surely  do  a  world 
of  good. 


Staking  is  a  big  chore  in  every 
well-kept  garden,  and  absolutely 
essential.  Don't  believe  people 
when  they  say  they  don't  need  to 
do  much  staking.  Between  you  and 
me,  I  would  wager  their  garden 
looked  messy  '  The  big  art  in  stak- 
ing, is  to  have  it  as  inconspicuous 
as  possible,  and  the  big  rule  is  to 
stake  hrfore,  not  after  damage  has 
been  done.  If  you  use  single  bam- 
boo sticks,  always  tie  the  twine 
first  in  a  hard  knot  to  the  stake. 
Then  put  it  around  the  plant  and 
tie  in  a  sailor's  knot,  cutting  off 
.ill  long  ends. 

There  are  many  excellent 
stakes  on  the  market.  There 
are  the  round  wire  rings  that 
fasten  to  the  stakes,  and  slip 
around  the  plants;  excellent  for 
bushy  tall  plants.  These  can  be 
purchased  in  any  of  the  garden 
supply  shops.  Wonderful  staking 
facilities  for  low  plants,  have 
been  worked  out  by  VV.  B.  Esse- 
len,  of  80  Boylston  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  They  are  so  quick  and 
handy  to  use,  and  of  course,  last 
from  year  to  year  as  they  are 
made  of  metal. 

About  July  fifteenth,  your  gar- 
den will  be  most  grateful  for  a 
mid-season  feeding.  Something 
like  Vigoro  (use  it  sparingly,  or 
it  will  burn)  worked  into  the 
ground  and  watered  well,  do 
wonders  for  late  summer  and  au- 
tumn bloom.  Always  have  a  few 
plants  tucked  away  in  pots,  that 
vou  can  use  to  rescue  a  bare  look- 
ing place.  Zinnias  and  marigolds, 
for  example,  and  of  course,  plenty 
of  chrysanthemums.  They  cheer 
up  an  autumn  garden  in  the  gay- 
est possible  way. 


★ CLOSC-TYPE — I  111.  M..-Hrr,.fi  rVno. 
mad*  of  Mlrhlgun  Odur  Siiphna;* 
(with  bark  removed)  tia*  ronipl**l*l y  takrn 
lha  pi  "  ■  nf  Import**!  rrenrh  Yrnrm,  whlrh 
ran    n»    longar    b«    ohtnlnrd.     fl    baa  ■II 

ihft    <|iJiilhl*«   that   I'     lh«    rrr-nrb  frnra 

|im  |mi I  it- —  la  tid-. 1 1  for  'e  rrr  nlnaj.  'Phi* 
ft»nr*  maka*  a  banullfill  biirkgrminil  for 
a  ir.irilrn.  nt**""  Indoor  prlvary  oilt-of 
floor*.  Th*  rlo**-ty  pa  l«h»wn  ahov*  pro* 
Oiling  prlvary  for  a  twimmlng  pool)  ha* 
plrkala  fit  tad  absolutely  llffht  togrtbar, 
anil  coma*  In  halshta  of  4,  ."»  and  6  fl.-f> 
In.,  dallvarad  In  panel*  .1  ft.  wld*.  The 
rlaf  l-lyp*  ( *howa  at  right  t  ha*  plrkala 
•pared  l/%  Inrh  apart,  shipped  In  I O  ft. 
roll*.  Ruallrraft  Orlir  Picket  ne*ar 
M ...  I     painting— I*   long  laMlnjr,. 


CLEFT-TYPE  — Rnrtirra/t  Cedar  Picket, 
hjM  picket*  (with  *  i  inch  •pace*  between) 
hdmh  together  by  copper-welcJ  wire.  Eeey 
to  erect.    Low  in  price. 


i    Send  for  NEW  1941  CATALOG  thowing 
of  wooden  Fences  and  their  appi 


all  different  type* 
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^  MICHIGAN  CEDAR  PICKET      •     ENGLISH  HURDLE     •     FARM  GATES 
POST  AND  RAIL   •  RED  CEDAR  PICKET   e  "E-Z-OPN"  HORSEBACK  GATES 
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The  Garden  Encyclopedia 

over  1300  pages,  750  pictures,  10,000  articles 

A  complete  garden  encyclopedia  in  one  volume.  No  matter  what 
problem  comes  up,  you'll  find  the  correct  answer  in  one  of  this 
book's  10,000  fully-illustrated  articles.  The  convenient  alpha- 
betical arrangement  enables  you  to  get,  instantly,  information 
about  planning,  planting,  care  or  protection  from  pests.  Simple 
and  non-technical;  made  even  plainer  by  750  clear  JQ  qq 
pictures.    Planned  by  practical  experts.  «J " 


Bailey's  Standard  Encyclopedia 
of  Horticulture — 3  volumes 

3,639  pages,  4,000  illustrations, 
96  pull  page  plates,  24  color  plates 

This  great  work,  compiled  by  more  than  500  collaborators,  is  a 
universal  and  invaluable  authority  on  horticulture.  The  three 
volumes  make  a  compact  and  thorough  presentation  of  the  kind, 
characteristics  and  methods  of  cultivation  of  plants  grown  in 
North  America.  The  description  of  more  than  40,000  plants  is 
presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  completely  useful  to  both  those 
who  wish  scientific  authority  on  gardening  subjects,  J  ~|  gf  q  q 
as  well  as  to  the  amateur  gardener.  _|_  jTJ  ' 

1001  Garden  Questions  Answered 

by  Alfred  Carl  H ottos 

Written  in  the  popular  form  of  questions  and  answers  so  that  a 
quick  answer  may  easily  be  found.  A  wealth  of  information  for 
the  amateur  with  an  average-size  place  as  it  gives  information 
on  every  phase  of  gardening  as  well  as  pointers  on  house  plants. 
Covers  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  with  most  emphasis  on 
flowers.  Excellent  lists  of  different  plants  for  different  purposes 
are  given  as  well  as  information  on  planting,  distances  <(1  qq 
apart  for  plants,  testing,  etc. 

These  and  other  books  on  gardening  obtainable  from 
COUNTRY  LIFE'S  Book  Shop  1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 
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GUNS  &  GAME 


YOU'LL  bag  your  limit  in  these 
unspoiled  wilds.  Here  lonely 
uplands,  swale  and  prairies 
abound  with  game  birds.  Hin- 
terlands shelter  Elk,  Moose, 
Deer,  Caribou— grizzly,  black 
and  brown  Bear.  The  Rockies 
offer  Mountain  Sheep  and  Goat. 
Excellent  fishing. 

Here  is  the  sportsman's  para- 
dise for  sure  —  easily  accessible 
on  fast,  modern  trains.  And 
remember— your  United  States 
dollar  has  extra  value  this  year  in  Canada.  Write  to  C.  K. 
Howard,  Manager  Tourist  Bureau,  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways, Montreal,  Canada;  or  any  agent  listed  at  left.  State  game 
wanted,  time  available  and  territory  preferred. 


Boston  186  Tremont  St. 

Buffalo  22  N.  Division  St. 

Chicago  4  S.  Michigan  Blvd. 

Cincinnati,  206  Dixie  Term.  Bldg. 
Detroit .  .  1239  Washington  Blvd. 

New  York  673  Fifth  Avenue 

Philadelphia.  .  .  1500  Chestnut  St. 

Pittsburgh  355  Fifth  Avenue 

San  Francisco  ....  648  Market  St. 
NO  PASSPORT  NEEDED 


Canadian  National 


TO  EVERYWHERE 
IN  CANADA 


/arqo 


2  GUNS  in  ONE 


Rifle  and 
Scatter  Gun 


RiBe  Adapter 


Hand  Trap  Frame 


for  those  who  pre- 
fer to  have  targets 
thrown  for  them — 
95c.  Accommodates 
Mossberg  No.l  Trap 


All  the  fun  of  "Targo,"  the  new,  low- 
cost  trapshooting  (in  which  Targo 
.22Cal.8-ShotClipRe-  gun  uses  -22  cal-  scatter  shot  shells) 

peater, Model 42TR.  .$11.75*  — and  in  addition,  remove  "Targo 

No.  1  Trap  $.6.45     Tube"  from  barrel,  substitute  "Rifle 

Hand  Trap  Frame...     .95    Adapter,"  and  you  have  a  .22  that 
will  shoot  regular  .22  cal.  cartridges 
Mossberg   targets   -   slightly  with  the  best  of  them.  A  great  double 
over  l/2C  each.  a.  j.-i„.. 


*$12.15  West  of  Rockies 


New,  low-cost,  one-man  trapshooting 


purpose  firearm  ...  At  your  dealers' 
— or  send  3(*  for  NEW  descriptive 
booklet.  Do  it  today. 


O.F.  MOSSBERG 
&  SONS,  INC. 

2606  St.  John  Street, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


IDEAL  FOR  A  HONEYMOON 


PERFECT  FOR  A  REST 


POMANDER  COTTAGE 

Montego  Bay.  Jamaica,  B.W.I. 

directly  opposite  the  bay's  Internationally 
famous  white  sands  beach 
For  Kent 

$200    a   month,    until   January   1,  1!)42 

The  weather  in  Montego  Hay  is  perfect 
in  summer  (often  cooler  than  New  York 
or  New  Jersey)  except  possibly  in  Octo- 
ber, when  daily  showers  may  be  expected.  POMANDER  COTTAGE.  MONTEGO  BAY 

Cheerful  cottage,  newly  rebuilt,  repainted,  refurnished,  with  pleasant 
garden  on  plot  150  ft.  by  240 

5  rooms,  2  baths   (one  shower,  one  tub),  porches,   pantry,  kitchec. 

garage,  servants'  quarters. 

Electric  light,  hot  and  cold  running  water,   plenty  of  closet  room, 

telephone. 

Close  to  town:  mail  delivered:  car  unnecessary. 

CooL.  with  sea  and  incomparable  bathing  in  front,  night  breezes 
fronts  the   hills  behind;  cross-draft  in  every  room;  Venetian  blinds 

on  windows. 

Living  is  cheap  in  delightful  Montego  Bay:  housekeeping  easy;  com- 
petent servants  available  at  exceedingly  low  cost  according  to 
American  standards. 

Glassware,  china,   linen  from  well-known  New  York  decorator. 

JULIA  KIELY 

SEA  from  the  PORCH     34  East  74th  St.,  New  York.  BUtterfield  8-6880. 


CROWS,  WOODCHUCKS,  AND  THE  RIFLEMAN 
NEW  ARMY  RIFLE 


Rowland  Robinson  wrote  that 
a  gun  is  the  lightest  of 
burdens.  He  might  have  gone  fur- 
ther than  that  for  a  gun  or  a  fish- 
ing rod  is  no  burden  at  all  but 
an  actual  aid  to  travel,  enabling  a 
man  to  walk  much  farther  with 
one  than  he  would  willingly  walk 
empty  handed. 

No  doubt  one  should  be  glad  to 
tramp  for  hours  for  the  benefits 
gained  from  exercise  and  to  ob- 
serve the  countless  wonders  of  the 
countryside  as  do  the  gentle 
Jains  without  any  'thought  of 
killing  some  creature,  but  though 
I  agree  to  the  principle  of  the 
thiiig  with  all  my  heart  I  find 
that  it  is  the  dark  flash  of  a  trout 
rising  to  my  fly  that  I  come 
hither  to  see  rather  than  the 
spray  of  wild  blossoms  on  the 
bank  above  the  pool.  I  see  these, 
of  course,  and  admire  them,  but 
it  was  the  fish  that  drew  me  out 
just  as  I  have  now  drawn  him. 

At  this  season  the  woodchuck 
and  the  crow  attract  the  rifleman 
afield. 

I  conclude  that  the  crow  is  in 
no  danger  of  extermination  at  the 
hands  of  the  nation's  sharpshoot- 
ers but  some  justifiable  concern 
may  well  be  felt  for  the  wood- 
chuck  in  our  eastern  country. 

Several  states  have  enacted 
legislation  putting  woodchucks 
into  the  category  of  game  animals 
where  they  will  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  closed  season  protection 
during  part  of  each  year.  Excep- 
tions are  made  however  to  allow 
landowners  to  destroy  wood- 
chucks  whenever  it  is  necessary 
to  do  so  in  order  to  prevent  dam- 
age to  crops.  The  idea  of  protect- 
ing the  woodchuck  will  seem 
strange  and  even  ridiculous  to 
many  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  think  of  the  animal  as  a  pest, 
but  in  truth  the  conservation  au- 
thorities have  acted  wisely  in  the 
matter. 

Throughout  the  eastern  states 
the  woodchuck  has  been  so  re- 
duced in  numbers  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  considered  a  serious 
menace  to  farm  lands  except  in 
certain  localities.  In  such  in- 
stances control  measures  are  ap- 
propriate, but  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  wipe  out  the  woodchuck; 
he  is  the  chap  who  digs  the  bur- 
rows that  give  shelter  to  rabbits 
and  other  ground  game. 

It  has  been  proved  again  and 
again  that  the  extermination  of 
any  species  of  native  wild  life 
over  an  area  affects  other  species 
adversely  through  a  complicated 
system  of  interrelationships  that 
is  not  always  easily  understood 


or  discernible.  It  is  probably  safe 
to  say  that  no  single  species  of 
our  native  American  wild  life, 
however  worthless  it  may  seem  to 
be,  could  be  extirpated  without 
damage  to  other  forms  usually 
considered  as  more  valuable.  The 
house  cat,  rat,  starling  and  carp, 
however,  are  among  the  intro- 
duced creatures  having  no  place 
in  the  natural  pattern.  They  are 
parasites  and  despoilers. 

In  some  of  the  western  states 
the  woodchudk  is  truly  pestife- 
rous. On  more  than  one  occasion 
I  have  been  able  to  shoot  a  dozen 
or  more  in  fields  of  alfalfa  with- 
out moving  more  than  was  neces- 
sary to  enable  me  to  bring  the 
rifle  to  bear,  but  the  eastern 
'chuck  is  rarely  so  abundant. 

The  modern  high  velocity  rifle, 
the  telescope  sight  and  the 
automobile  are  principally  re- 
sponsible for  the  increasing  scarc- 
ity of  the  eastern  woodchuck.  In 
the  days  of  black  powder  and 
open  iron  sights  is  was  necessary 
to  stalk  a  'chuck  to  within  100 
yards  or  so  to  be  fairly  sure  of  a 
clean  kill. 

The  modern  method  is  to  drive 
slowly  along  the  rural  roads 
shooting,  often  from  the  car,  at 
any  'chuck  that  shows  its  head. 
A  fairly  good  shot  armed  with  a 
flat-shooting,  telescope  sighted 
rifle  will  seldom  miss  at  150 
yards  and  will  frequently  score  at 
much  longer  ranges.  That  sort  of 
thing  is  a  bit  tough  on  the  wood- 
chuck family  and  especially  so 
because  of  the  increasing  numbers 
of  casual  riflemen  patrolling  the 
country  roads. 

I  find  myself  in  no  proper  situ- 
ation to  be  critical  of  such  shoot- 
ing for  in  years  past  I  have  shed 
a  deal  of  woodchuck  blood,  but  I 
may  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
overshooting  always  spoils  sport. 

The  United  States  Army,  so  I 
am  told,  is  in  the  market  for  a 
light  semi-automatic  rifle.  The 
weight  of  the  rifle — or  carbine — 
is  to  be  about  six  pounds  and  it 
will  use  a  small  30  caliber  car- 
tridge with  a  lighter  bullet  and 
less  velocity  than  the  regular 
Government  30'06  load.  If  a  suit- 
able weapon  of  this  type  is  found 
it  will  probably  be  used  by  many 
troops  now  armed  with  the  pistol. 

The  idea  seems  to  be  sound. 
Our  Army  pistol  is  the  best  in  the 
world.  Powerful,  accurate,  com- 
pact and  reliable  it  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  kaleidoscopic  action  of 
personal  combat,  but  like  all 
other  hand-guns  a  man  must  have 
a  great  deal  of  training  to  learn 
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how  to  handle  it  well.  The  car- 
bine can  ho  slung  acroa*  the  »ol- 
dier'i  hack  when  not  in  use  ami 
with  it-  longer  Imrrel.  grips  ,or 
hoth  hands  ami  a  stock  that 
NMI  tirmh  agai  list  (lie  shoulder 
it  in  i  much  more  effect  i\c 
weapon.  The  range  of  the  pistol 
is  very  short  while  the  new  ear 
hine  will  he  aeenrate  ami  effect  i»c 
up  t«>  .100  \  irds 

One  by  one  the  weapons  that 
served  us  no  well  in  the  old  war 
are  being  supplanted  hv  m  « 
arms  of  greater  power  ami  speed 
of  tire.  As  we  progress  in  the  art 
of  war  we  ma\  reaeh  sueh  a  dc 
grcc  of  perfection  that  we  ean 
send  rohot  manned  tanks  out  to 
ravage  the  enemy's  countryside, 
crush  his  population  ami  burn  his 
cities  and  by  so  doing  advance  tin- 
cause  of  civiliiiation  and  promote 
the  brotherhood  of  man  "in  a  nice 
t  hristian  way."  as  I'nele  .Mm 
Canning  would  have  said. 

l  iiele  .lim  was  the  foreman  in 
the  shop  of  a  machine  factory. 
He  was  bandy  legged  and  might 
scale  lliO  poiMids  with  his  poekets 
rilled  with  his  own  eastings.  He 
«in  a  trout  fisherman  and  a  deer 
hunter.  As  to  tin-  printed  page. 
Ullclc  .Mm  was  illiterate,  but  he 
read  well  and  easily  the  language 
of  the  human  heart.  He  was  pro- 
fane, very,  but  his  oaths  and 
swearings  were  quite  without 
wickedness.  His  task  required 
that  he  dress  in  greasy  overalls 
ami  a  dingy  skull  cap.  The  latter 
he  was  wont  to  twiddle  and  twist 


whin,  as  often  occurred,  he  was 
enraged  by  the  gross  stupidity  of 
kih  of  his  two  hundred  pound 
iroiv  puddlers. 

He  was  a  wise  and  kindly  man, 
liirnrr  Tiring"  a  laborer  for 
cause  ami  rehiring  the  man  the 
in  \l  day  because,  after  all.  some 
one  had  to  look  after  the  dumb 
blankety  blank  so  and  so  and  his 
wife  and  kids.  I  know  that  if 
every  nation  on  earth  had  an 
UnclC  .lim  Canning  at  its  head 
there  would  be  solace  and  com 
fort  for  the  poor  and  helpless  and 
that  humanity  would  not  now  hi- 
st niggling  knee  deep  in  a  welter- 
ing bog  of  cruelty,  fear  and 
hatred. 

Cwi  .l.ikwav,  our  good  neigh 
hor  across  the  road,  came  over 
to  look  on  while  we  were  "sighting 
in"  a  new  riHc  this  morning.  He 
left  us  with  a  story  of  an  old 
codger  who  greatly  enjoyed  tar- 
get practice  with  an  old  Colt 
Saw  revolver.  After  eaeli  shut 
the  marksman's  son  woidd  run  out 
to  the  target  to  report  the  loca- 
tion of  the  hit.  On  one  occasion 
the  revolver  let  go  with  a  roar 
ami  the  lad.  prompt  at  his  task, 
broke  away  for  tin-  target.  His 
father  called  him  back.  "Never 
mind  looking  for  that  one.  Huh, 
I  know  where  she  went!" 

As  evidence  of  the  fact  that  he 
did  indeed  "know  where  she 
went''  he  held  up  his  left  hand 
with  tin-  third  ringer  shot  nearly 
aw  a  v. 


:k  star 


Tht 


wdern  high  velocity  rifle  is  responsible  for  the  increasing 
scarcity  of  the  eastern  woodchuck 


Now.'.. A  NEW 


Twice  as  Easy  to  Break! 


SCORED  DOME 

Score  marks  makc 
target  dome  leas 
rigid,  more  easily 
shattered. 


SEGMENTS 

At  least  one  seg- 
ment flics  out  when 
target  is  hit  by  only 
a  few  shot  pellets. 


HERE'S  a  new  target  that 
gives  you  a  better  chance 
to  "go  straight"  with  a  perfect 
2  5,  instead  of  breaking  2  3  or 
24.  You'll  get  higher  scores 
with  the  new  White  Flyer  be- 
cause targets  will  be  shattered 
which  have  been  sailing  out  ap- 
parently untouched,  but  were 
actually  hit  by  a  few  pellets. 

Scored  for  Higher  Scores! 

Note  the  series  of  grooves  or  score 
marks  in  the  dome  of  the  target  — 
an  exclusive  new  Western  feature. 
The  dome  is  thinner  at  these 
points  —  naturally  breaks  more 
easily.  At  least  one  of  the  segments 
between  the  grooves  will  fly  out 
in  a  piece  large  enough  for  the 
referee  to  see,  when  the  target  is 
hit  by  only  a  few  shot  pellets. 

Even  though  twice  as  easy  to  break 
when  hit  by  shot,  the  new  White 
Flyer  actually  reduces  breakage  in 
trapping  and  shipping,  due  to  re- 
distribution of  the  weight.  Write 
for  descriptive  folder. 


1 SCORED  DOME  MORE 
EASILY  BROKEN 

The  grooves  or  score  marks 
reduce  the  thickness  along 
16  strips  on  the  dome.  Just 
as  glass  scored  by  a  glass 
cutter  will  break  along  the 
score  line  at  a  gentle  tap,  so 
the  new  WHITE  FLYER 
shatters  even  when  lightly 
hit  by  a  few  pellets. 

2 EASIER  FOR  REFEREE 
TO  CALL  "DEAD" 

The  score  marks  on  the  tar- 
get dome  divide  it  into  16 
segments.  VC'hen  the  target 
is  hit  by  only  a  few  shot  pel- 
lets at  least  one  of  the  seg- 
ments will  fly  out  in  a  piece 
large  enough  to  score  a 
"dead"  bird. 

3 ACTUALLY  LESS 
TRAPPING  BREAKAGE 

Note  how  much  thicker  each 
segment  of  the  dome  is  than 
the  thickness  at  each  score 
mark.  Redistribution  of  the 
weight  gives  extra  strength 
where  stresses  occur  in  trap- 
ping. Packed  cartons  given 
rough  rumble  tests,  showed 
a  reduction  in  breakage. 

WESTERN  CARTRIDGE  CO. 

Dept.  F-93.  East  Alton,  Illinois 


TRAPS  •  TARGETS 


JINK,    1  9  U 
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POLO  PLAYER :  Original  bronze  by  the  late  Charles  C.  Rumsey 
Length  of  base,  13^";  height  overall,  16";  Price,  $300. 

Tti  spite  of  Mr.  Rumsey's  premature  death,  his  work  has 
earned  him  a  position  as  one  of  the  foremost  American 
sporting  sculptors.  He  is  represented  in  many  of  the  im- 
portant museums  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  many  private 
collections.  Since  his  death  very  few  of  his  bronzes  have 
come  on  the  market  and  so  we  feel  justifiably  proud  in 
being  able  to  offer  the  exquisite  portrait  illustrated  above. 
It  makes  the  ideal  trophy  for  a  polo  tournament. 
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FINE  SPORTING  PAINTINGS,  PRINTS, 
ETCHINGS,  BOOKS,  ETC.  NO.  38,  EAST 
FIFTY-SECOND    STREET     •      NEW  YORK 


China  mallards 


6"  high ;  $8.00  each 


^  1 

m       $7so  ^ 

OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS 

M                    Straw  Hats 

KNOX  /A  HATTER 

152  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  MADISON  AVENUE  AT  45TH  •  BROADWAY  AT  CORTLA1NDT 

WARD  and  ROME 

63  E.  57th  St.,  New  York 
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D  I  N  N  E  R  W  A  R  E 

Finest  patterns  from  the  foremost  English 
potteries,  including  Wedgwood  and  Spode, 
are  to  be  seen  in  Montreal's  Own  Store 
Since  1843.  Dinnerware  enters  Canada 
duty  free.  YOUR  dollar  buys  more  in 
Canada  at  this  time. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


HENRY  MORGAN 

&  CO.,  LIMITED 
PHILLIPS  SQUARE  -  MONTREAL 
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TO  KEEP  YOUR  HANDS  BUSY  during  those  hot  lazy  days 
get  a  Weavend  Wonder  Loom,  on  which  you  can  make  anything 
from  a  belt  to  a  rug.  It's  a  series  of  little  tubes  you  hold  in  your 
hand,  patterned  after  the  ancient  method  of  weaving  on  macaroni. 
You'll  be  so  fascinated  you  can't  put  it  down.  All  kinds  of  wools 
and  colors  may  be  combined.  Alice  Maynard  has  it,  and  of  course 
an  endless  selection  of  wools,  at  558  Madison  Ave. 


IF  YOU'RE  A  SEA-FARIN' 

man  and  collect  objects 
nautical,  and  who  ever 
heard  of  a  seaman  who 
didn't,  you  will  want  for 
your  collection  the  silver 
boatswain's  whistle  made 
by  John  Wilmore  in  1808 
(George  III).  Peter  Guil- 
le  has  it  in  his  shop,  at  630 
Fifth  Avenue. 


YOU    MAY   BE  DIETING 

for  new  summer  clothes, 
but  don't  make  your  fur- 
niture do  it.  Mrs.  Mark 
Jackson's  Studio,  25  W. 
51  St.  has  Reviva,  a  liquid 
to  remove  stains  and  give 
a  soft  finish  to  that  starv- 
ing wood.  Patina  English 
wax  polish  will  impart 
lasting  lustre  and  durable 
finish  to  your  most  prized 
piece.  $1  each;  $1.50, 
double  size. 


CANADIAN  WINTER 

sports  scenes  on  plates  has 
been  conceived  by  Henry 
Morgan  &  Co.,  Montreal. 
Reproduced  from  Canadi- 
an Pacific  photographs  by 
Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons, 
Barlaston,  England,  on 
fine  quality  earthenware 
by  means  of  copper  en- 
graving, printed  in  pink, 
blue  and  puce.  You  may 
have  dessert  and  dinner  or 
service  plates  in  sets  of 
twelve  different  scenes. 


ALICE    MARKS    HAS  A 

new  decorating  depart- 
ment where  no  order  is 
too  small,  none  too  large. 
Prices  start  at  $1.15  a 
yard.  This  is  a  handsome 
heavy  printed  cotton  which 
looks  like  coarse  linen, 
with  hunting  dog  design 
in  off  white  on  red,  yel- 
low, blue  or  brown.  Shown 
with  it  are  seven  contrast- 
ing fabrics  of  antique 
satin,  bourette,  fish  net, 
loop,  handwoven  and 
quilted,  from  $1.80  to 
$16.50.  Available  at  6  E. 
52  St.,  and  her  shops  at 
Southampton  and  Syosset. 
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THI  PICNIC  SEASON  IS  UPON  US  iiml  I"  muke  you  the 
|x  '  l«  it  must,  l.cllthcric  li  ;is  the  perfect  ^ilt.  It's  ;i  lift  I  <  picnic 
I  i  Ai  l  rev  mlding  wicker,  stripped  w  ith  big  satin  ribbon*  and 
topped  by  i»  cluster  of  rn<tc.i  anil  ribbon  hows  to  form  ft  handle. 
Inside  is  a  trio  of  perfume*.  They  iilsn  have  ft  delightful  new 
ran  de  OOlofM  <  ailed  Iceberg,  which  eiimes  in  n  fbieon  designed 
to  look  like  icicles.  $1  and  $1.71. 


TREAT    YOUR    DESK  TO 

n     new     blotter,  address 


hook  and  letter  holder.  The 
design  is  «  paper  cut-out, 
slit  Hacked  and  antiqued. 
All  done  by  hand  includ- 
ing coloring  of  marble  pa- 
per on  inside  of  address 
book  and  blotter.  N.  Y. 
Woman's  Exchange,  541 
Madison  Ave.  $8.8.5. 


A  LOAFER  JACKET  WILL 

complete  your  summer 
wardrobe.  Made  of  fine 
corduroy,  rayon  lined,  with 
two  roomy  extension  poc- 
kets and  ft  breast  pocket. 
It  has  leather  buttons — 
the  real  thing.  Shoulder 
seams,  collar  and  pockets 
are  saddle-sewn.  Coco- 
tan  or  deep-ivory  in  small, 
medium,  large  and  extra 
large  sizes.  Rogers  Peet, 
$15. 


A    PERFECT    CIFT  FOR 

your  hostess,  or  for  your- 
self, is  a  Monogram  Glass 
cigarette  set,  consisting  of 
a  two-piece  heavy  Swedish 
type  box  of  brilliant  hand- 
made crystal  and  four 
handsomely  designed  hand- 
made crystal  ash  trays. 
The  set  has  a  deeply  sand 
carved  monogram.  Be  sure 
to  underline  initial  of  last 
name  when  ordering.  Mar- 
shall Field  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
$3.50. 


THIS  EARLY  AMERICAN 

Cottage  Chest  has  been 
newly  decorated  in  all  the 
gay  soft  pastels  on  the 
palette.  The  hand-painted 
design  is  from  an  old  hand- 
blocked  wallpaper.  The 
background  for  the  floral 
decoration  is  in  antique 
white.  It  is  particularly 
suitable  for  a  country 
home  or  farm  house  and 
costs  $75.  Other  pieces  to 
match  include  a  double  bed 
at  $65;  a  night  stand,  $30; 
side  chairs,  $24  each;  mir- 
ror, $18.  From  A.  I  .  Dia- 
ment,  34  East  53  Street. 
Constance  Hayes 


•KOf.l.KS  I'l  l  I    •    MAKI.KS  Ol    I  INI    i  I'/llll  ■ 


Duly  is  ;i 
wonderful  weaver! 

In  Britain,  work  t»  as  much 
a  duty  as  fighting  and  watch- 
ing.The  (iirls, women  ami  older 
men  who  arc  running  British 
looms  look  beyond  the  fabrics  to 
the  servic  e  they  arc  performing. 

So  we  are  receiving  these 
excellent  wartime  materials — 
Britain's  best  woolens  to  sup- 
plement our  wide  variety  of  the 
best  woolens  made  in  America. 

Rniily  for  ivritrin%  or  tailored 
"to  your  ort/rr"  in  your  size, 
suhiirt  to  any  ctUIBgli  to  meet 
your  prrionul  rci/ui rementt. 


NliW  YORK — BOSTON 


Rogers  Peet  Clothes  are  featured  from 
coast  to  coast  by  quality  stores 


(^«#«t 


Wedding  Gifts! 

Place  mats  that  are  both 
charming  and  practical  for 
informal  use  —  with  easily 
washed  surface  and  cork 
backs.  Garden  variety  of 
red  gladiolas,  blue  corn- 
flowers, daisies,  pink  and 
yellow  tulips.  Mix  or  match 
them — a  dozen,  7.50;  hem- 
stitched colored  napkins  a 
dozen  6.00. 


6  East  52  St.,  New  York         PLaza  3-7282    —    Southampton  and  Syosset,  L.  I. 


THE  POLISH  THAT 

REVIVES  THE  SPIRIT 

Ol  CHIPPENDALE! 

In  Fine  Furniture  and  Antiques 


"Patina" 

JACKSON  of  LONDON 

^English  ^33ax  polish. 

Used  by  decorators  and  antique  collectors  to 
restore  and  retain  the  patine  or  precious 
pieces.  Leaves  no  greasy  smudges.  Imparts  a 
lasting  lustre  to  ALL  WOODS.  FURNITURE. 
PANELLED  ROOMS.  BRONZES.  LEATHER, 
etc.  Also  special  Blond  ror  bleached  woods. 
Easy  to  use.  Polishes  in  less  than  a  minute. 
A  gift  for  connoisseur  friends.  Price  $1.00 
per  Jar.  $1.50  for  double  size  ]ar.  Postage  Paid. 

Try  our  "Reviva"  for  removing 
alcohol,  water  or  heat  spots. 
Half  pint  $1.00 — One  pint  $1.50 

MRS.  MARK  JACKSON'S  STUDIO,  C 

25  WEST  51st  ST.,  N.  Y.,  PLAZA  3-3528 


\ BOOTMAKER  y* 
ESTABLISHED  60  YEARS  ^ 

Well-made,  perfectly 
fitted  boots  will  double 
your  riding  pleasure. 
Three  generations  of 
riders  have  found  com- 
fort, good  appearance 
and  long  wear  in  boots 
made  by  Vogel.  Every 
pair  is  made  on  the  prem- 
ises, under  the  super- 
vision of  experts. 

E.  VOCEL,  Inc. 

21  Warren  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

BArclay  7-4854 
Breeches  by  Lehane 

J^oyd 

WALL  PAPER  PRICES  ARE  FAIR 
Insist  on  seeing  Ifiew  to  trntUfg  yourself 

New  Yobk  ■  Boston  -  Chic*co  •  IS'ewak 


J  f  N  B  ,  19H 
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NOTES  ON  HORSES 


A  LEADING  AMERICAN  RACE  TRACK 


^Tu-PACKED  DAVS  AT 


RACING-JUNE  9th  to  JULY  2nd 

Outstanding  thoroughbreds,  now  in  top  form, 
compete  at  New  York's  newest  track.  Come 
often  . .  .  you'll  have  a  wonderful  time!  See  every 
race  from  start  to  finish. 


DAILY  DOUBLE  CLOSES  2  P.  M. 


FIRST  RACE  2:15  P.M.  ADM.  *l.50 


RACING 

The  racing  season  continues 
briskly  on  its  way. 

In  Maryland,  where  the  spring 
season  came  to  a  closte  with  the 
Preakness  at  Pimlico,  there  was  a 
decided  increase  in  betting  and  in 
attendance.  Perhaps  it  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  Bowie  and  Havre 
de  Grace  had  eight  races  a  day 
instead  of  seven,  as  heretofore; 
perhaps  it  was  the  excellent 
weather  which  continued  for  30 
of  the  35  days  of  sport. 

Pimlico's  daily  average  was 
$4-40,000,  or  an  increase  of  14 
per  cent,  over  last  year's  figures. 

1940  1941 

Bowie                   3,337,5.58  3,939,952 

Havre  de  Grace    3,198,151  4,611,644 

Pimlico                  4,625,919  5,276,735 

New  York's  opening  meeting, 
at  Jamaica,  ran  25  days  as  against 
24  a  year  ago.  The  betting  reached 
$19,005,823,  despite  a  lack  of 
horses,  stakes  and  good  racing,  as 
against  $14,060,508  for  the  spring 
meeting  a  year  ago.  The  attend- 
ance reached  386,841,  a  daily 
average  of  15,473.  Mutuel  tickets 
worth  $30,078  remained  uncashed. 

At  Narragansett  Park,  in  Rhode 
Island,  there  were  increases,  too. 
Both  attendance  and  betting  fig- 
ures showed  increases  over  the 
previous  year,  due  partly  to  good 
weather  but  partly  also  to  the 
general  New  England  upswing  in 
business  and  employment. 

In  brief,  there  were  25  days  of 
racing,  19  clear  with  a  fast  track, 
six  rainy  or  muddy.  The  betting 
totalled  $9,775,647,  a  daily  aver- 
age of  $391,026. 

The  big  meeting  at  Belmont 
got  off  to  a  wonderful  start.  Bet- 
ter horses,  bigger  crowds,  more 
betting  than  ever  were  all  in  evi- 
dence. 

In  California,  the  chairman  of 
the  Horse  Racing  Board  de- 
nounced certain  race  track  inter- 
ests for  their  "greed".  ...  In 
Florida,  the  legislature  raised  its 
share  of  the  pari-mutuel  pools  to 
8%.  .  .  .  Michigan  will  raise  its 
racing  revenue  this  year. 

STEEPLECHASINC 

The  Maryland  Hunt  Cup,  prob- 
ably the  most  difficult  race  in  the 
world  to  win,  thanks  to  its  four 
miles,  its  huge  timber  fences,  the 
pace  at  which  it  is  run  nowadays, 
was  one  of  the  best.  Eight  went 
to  the  post  and  the  issue  was  not 
decided  until  the  run  down  the 
stretch,  for  R.  P.  Hamilton  on 
Coq  Bruyere  and  S.  S.  Janney 
on  Vaunt  came  over  the  last  fence 
head   and   head;   Coq  Bruyere's 


fencing  at  speed  won  for  him,  for 
he  gained  half  a  length  over 
every  one  of  the  race's  22  fences. 

The  Maryland  holiday  was 
perfect;  the  weather  serene;  the 
biggest  crowd  in  the  history  of 
the  race  on  hand. 

The  Virginia  Gold  Cup,  run 
the  same  day  as  the  Kentucky 
Derby,  almost  made  one  forget 
that  there  was  flat  racing  that 
day.  A  huge  crowd  came  to  the 
Hagner  estate  in  Warrenton,  en- 
joyed the  generous  hospitality  of 
the  Virginia  "Gold  Cup  Associa- 
tion, and  had  a  delightful  time. 
The  weather  was  superb. 

The  big  race  had  rather  a  curi- 
ous end.  The  first  six  horses  to 
finish  were  disqualified  for  cut- 
ting a  flag  and  Goldun,  owned  by 
Christopher  M.  Greer,  Jr.,  and 
ridden  by  John  Bosley,  III,  was 
declared  the  winner.  Actually  the 
first  horse  to  finish  had  been  Mrs. 
T.  Beatty  Brown's  championship 
point-to-point  mare,  Comedienne, 
with  Charley  Castleman  on  her, 
making  his  first  start  in  a  race 
since  breaking  his  back  at  Rose 
Tree  five  years  ago.  Fourteen 
started,  so  the  race  had  plenty 
of  excitement  to  offer. 

Three  other  events  were  on  the 
Virginia  Gold  Cup  program.  The 
Virginia  National,  two  and  a  half 
miles  over  brush,  with  a  $1,000 
purse,  went  for  the  second  year 
in  succession  to  F.  Ambrose 
Clark's  Grand  National  horse  La 
Touche.  Two  hurdle  races  went 
to  Richard  K.  Mellon's  Similar 
and  Mr.  Clark's  Roger  O'Cahas. 

Racing  around  the  sport-loving 
community  of  Philadelphia  began, 
as  usual,  at  Whitemarsh.  There 
another  perfect  day  greeted  fol- 
lowers of  cross-country  sport. 

Three  races  were  on  the  pro- 
gram, John  Strawbridge  winning 
the  new  Buckley  Challenge  Cup 
with  Bungtown,  Dr.  H.  R.  Owen 
taking  the  Whitemarsh  Invitation 
Cup  with  Ante,  and  Mrs.  Gwladys 
Whitney  capturing  the  Broad  Axe 
Plate,  a  mile  on  the  flat,  with 
Roustabout.  F.  H.  Powers,  Jr., 
won  the  first  and  third  races  and 
the  second  went  to  the  bearer  of 
a  famous  name  in  the  sport,  Mor- 
ris H.  Dixon,  Jr.,  aged  fourteen. 

Radnor  had  its  two-day  meet- 
ing, done  in  its  usual  excellent 
style.  Again  was  there  a  whole- 
sale cutting  of  flags ;  in  the  Rad- 
nor Hunt  Cup  the  same  horse 
and  rider  who  forfeited  the  Vir- 
ginia Gold  Cup  finished  first  but 
had  to  be  counted  out  (with  two 
others)  for  cutting  a  flag.  Charley 
Castleman  finished  first  on  Com- 
medienne  once  more,  but  the  race 
went  to  R.  P.  Hamilton,  coasting 
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along  in  fourth  place  on  Arthur 
I    Meigs's  i  * *' I   ^  "lr 

Tin    Mrtlwil   Hunt  Cap 

Steeplechase  was  won  l»y  Mr-. 
1st lur  dti  Pont  Weir's  Ilimmrl. 
The  Christian  Hagcn  Memorial, 
four  milt's  over  post  mil  rail  for 
point  to  point  liorsrs,  went  to  ('. 
Bwtng  Tuttlc's  QM  Warranto, 
ridden  bj  J.  F.  Colwill.  The 
Gardner  t  iss.it t  Plate  was  won 
l>\  C.  M  illion  Kline's  Our  Sailor, 
ridden  by  young  Morris  Dixon. 
St.  Patrick.  >  D.ii  was  a  winner 
on  the  Hat;  so  were  Mrs.  .lam 
FowWl  M.isst  tt  s  Singing  Watel 
ami  J<  (i.  I. riper,  Jr.s,  John 
Adam. 

Radnor  had  a  program  of  ten 
races,  m'  wi  ll  rilled  that  Hat  races 
on  both  days  had  to  he  split  into 
two  sections.  A  total  of  71 
horses  started.  And  the  British 
War  Reiki  Society  benefited.  All 
of  which  resolves  great  credit 
upon  William  C.  Iluunemaii.  Jr.. 
and  his  hard  -working  committee. 

A     tremendous    crowd  turned 


/m  /'/  Tl  K  l  I SCH Eli 


out  lo  si  i  a  new  meeting  held 
M  i\  10  in  Percy  Warner  I'ark. 
\ash\ille.  Tenii.  It  turned  out 
a  delightful  day  of  amateur  rac- 
ing, with  live  races  that  included 
one  for  ponies,  another  for  mules. 
The  feature,  the  Irotpiois  Memor- 
ial, in  honor  of  the  only  Ameri- 
can bred  horse  to  win  the  Kllg- 
lish  Derby,  was  won  by  Din 
Ififl  die  I.amptou.  ,lr.,  on  Miss 
Barbara  Bullitt's  Bockniayne, 
with  tin  popular  I.owry  Watkins 
second  on  (ialsac. 

POLO 

Chicago  seems  to  be  in  the  fore- 
front so  far  as  polo  is  concerned. 

An  active  season  is  under  way 
.1  the  Oak  Brook  Polo  Club. 
Hinsdale.  III.  This  famous  club 
with  its  si\  playing  fields  prom- 
isi  s  to  be  the  major,  if  not  the 
only,  seem  of  outdoor  competi- 
tion in  the  Chicago  sector. 

James  A.  Hannah  was  re- 
elected as  president,  and  Harry 
O.  Owen  Jr..  was  voted  in  as  sec- 


ALSO  A  HERO  THIS  MONTH 

When  a  horse  called  Wiiirlaway  wins  the  Kentucky 
Derby  and  the  Preakness  in  the  space  of  a  single  week,  it 
is  impossible  to  choose  another  as  the  Horse  of  the  Month. 
But  we  cannot  let  the  victory  of  Coq  Bruyere  in  the  1941 
Maryland  Hunt  Cup  go  by  without  its  merited  applause. 
This  sturdy  gray  son  of  Coq  Gaulois — Madge  Wildfire, 
by  Bourbon  Beau,  owned  by  John  Straw-bridge  and  per- 
fectly ridden  by  R.  P.  Hamilton,  both  of  Philadelphia,  ran 
a  brilliant  race  over  Maryland's  terrifying  four  miles  and 
22  fences  to  win  by  something  less  than  a  length  from 
Mrs.  Stuart  Janney's  Vaunt,  perfectly  ridden  by  her 
sport-loving  husband.  We  salute  Coq  Bruyere,  winner  of 
the  most  sporting  race  in  America ! 


Beauty  and  Strength  Kide  Willi  You 
When  You  Ride  Willi 

STAR  STEEL  SILVER 

Like  the  loveliness  of  tlie  maiden,  its  beauty  is  more 
ili. in  surface  beauty.  Like  the  knight's  strength,  its 
toughness  is  bred  into  its  sinews  .  .  . 
Imagine  riding  hardware  made  of  a  metal  that  has 
the  toughness  of  steel  through  and  through — that 
needs  no  "core"  to  give  it  strength.  Imagine  the 
same  metal  given  a  soft,  silvery  beauty  that  goes 
straight  through — so  that  it  needs  no  plating  to  make 
it  rust  and  tarnish-proof.  Today,  this  wonder  metal 
has  been  achieved.  Its  name  is  Star  Steel  Silver. 
Lasting  beauty  .  .  .  steel-like  strength;  there  is  only 
one  more  quality  to  seek  in  your  riding  hardware. 
That  is  perfection  of  design-  and  it  is  achieved  by 
the  superb  craftsmanship  with  which  Star  Steel 
Silver  Riding  Hardware  is  fashioned. 
Make  certain  that  both  beauty  and  strength  ride 
with  you  always — in  bunting  field,  show  ring  or  just 
hacking.  Insist  that  your  dealer  show  you  Star  Steel 
Silver!    North  &  Judd,  New  Britain,  Connecticut. 


Bits.  Spurs,  Stirrups,  Accessories 
in  English  and  Western  Patterns 


STAR  STEEL  SILVER 


(copyright. 


■th 


Judd       Ml g, 
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aWORLD  of  CONDITION 
in  BALANCED?  OMOLENE 


WHETHER  you  own  one  horse 
or  a  whole  show  string,  the 
above  statement  holds  true.  Here 
is  the  reason:  Omolene  has  a  bet- 
ter balance  of  minerals  than  oats. 
It  has  a  much  wider  variety  of 
condition-building  proteins.  It 
has  molasses,  one  of  the  best  of 
all  conditioners.  In  other  words, 
it's  balanced  to  do  a  real  feeding 
job  when  fed  with  your  good  hay. 


Omolene  helps  keep  horses 

full  of  "life"  and  spirit. 
It  helps  keep  bones  strong 
and  hoofs  from  cracking. 
It  helps  keep  hair  coat  sleek 
and  glossy. 
It's  practical,  too.  Just  2  bags 
feed  an  average  saddle  horse  a 
full  month,  and  that's  mighty 
reasonable  in  cost.  See  your  local 
Purina  dealer,  or  write  to 


PURINA  MILLS,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Contains  choice  oats— plus  a  variety  of  minerals  and  protein  ingredients 
which  make  a  real  balanced  feed  when  fed  with  good  hay. 


UNITED  HUNTS 

Racing  Association 

Lewis  E.  Warinc,  President;  Henry  L.  Bell,  Vice-President 
Earl  S.  Potter,  Secretary-Treasurer 

SPRING  MEETING.  1941 

Saturday,  June  14th 
Piping  Rock  Club,  Locust  Valley,  L.  I.,  IV.  Y. 

PAM-MUTUEL  WAGERING 


3  STEEPLECHASES,  2  HURDLE  RACES,  2  FLAT  RACES 
FIRST  RACE  2:15  P.M. 


Club  House  Admission  $4.00  (Tax  Paid) 
General  Admission  $1.50  (Tax  Paid) 

For  Information,  etc.,  apply  to: 
Secretary,  Room  930,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
Telephones  ELdorado  5-2150-2151 


The 

SARATOGA  ASSOCIATION 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  IV.  Y. 

George  H.  Bull,  President 
• 

STEEPLECHASE  STAKES 
CLOSING  MONDAY,  Jl/NE  16,  1941 

To  Be  Run  During  1941  Meeting 


The  Saratoga  Steeplechase  Handicap.   About  Two  Miles 
and  a  Half. 
$3,500  Added 

The  Shillelah  Steeplechase.  About  Two  Miles. 
$2,500  Added 

The  North  American  Steeplechase  Handicap.   About  Two 

Miles. 
$2,500  Added 

The  Beverwyck  Steeplechase  Handicap.  About  Two  Miles. 
$2,500  Added 

For  Entry  Blanks.  Address:  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 


retary  to  succeed  Maj.  Roy  D. 
Keelin  Jr.,  now  at  Camp  Liv- 
ingston, La.  Chosen  as  members 
of  the  board  of  governors,  in  ad- 
dition to  President  Hannah,  were 
Paul  Butler,  Harry  O.  Owen  Sr., 
James  S.  Knowlson,  and  Lieut.- 
Col.  P.  Wilson  Evans. 

HORSE  SHOWS 

It  will  be  learned  with  regret 
that  the  Westchester  County 
Horse  Show  will  not  be  held  this 
year.  One  of  the  oldest  eques- 
trian events  in  New  York,  the 
Westchester  County  Show,  under 
the  guidance  of  William  S.  Blitz, 
dean  of  managers,  had  carved  for 
itself  a  special  niche  in  the  horse 
show  structure.  While  present 
conditions,  caused  by  the  national 
emergency,  are  given  as  the  rea- 
son for  its  discontinuance,  there 
is  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to 
ascribe  the  cause  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  against  set  tails. 

Looking  at  the  reverse  side  of 
this  picture,  shows  that  have  been 
held  so  far  this  season  have  been 
generally  successful.  *With  one  or 
two  minor  exceptions,  all  boasted 
a  greater  number  of  entries  than 
in  1940,  and  attracted  larger  au- 
diences. 

Mention  was  made  last  month 
of  the  transfer  of  the  Slippery 
Slim  Memorial  Challenge  Trophy 
and  the  Glendhu  Farms  Trophy 
from  West  Point  to  the  Tuxedo 
Show,  which  will  be  held  in  June 
6  and  7.  One  effect  of  this  will 
be  that  it  will  enable  previous 
winners  in  these  competitions  not 
in  the  military  service  an  oppor- 
tunity to  strengthen  their  chances 
for  gaining  permanent  possession 
of  these  trophies. 

A  show  in  the  Middle  West 
that  in  recent  years  had  achieved 
considerable  success  and  import- 
ance has  decided  not  to  run  on 
the  same  basis  as  in  the  past. 
This  year,  under  the  title  of  the 


Spring  Horse  Show,  Detroit  be- 
comes a  three-day  event,  the  dates 
being  June  12,  13  and  14,  and  it 
will    be    confined    strictly    to  a^. 
Hunters'  Show. 

Other  shows  this  month  include 
Allegheny  Country  Club  at  Se- 
wickly,  Pa.,  on  June  5,  6,  and  7, 
now  in  its  nineteenth  year;  Deep 
Run  Hunt  Club  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  on  June  7  and  8,  where  hunt- 
ers predominate;  Upperville,  Va., 
Colt  and  Horse  Show,  on  June  13 
and  14,  one  of  the  oldest  events 
in  the  United  States,  this  being 
its  88th  showing;  also  the  Ox 
Ridge,  Darien,  Conn.,  on  June  20 
and  21,  a  popular  show  in  the 
metropolitan  area ;  Warrenton, 
Va.,  June  21,  one  of  the  few 
strictly  pony  shows  in  the  coun- 
try; and  the  Fairfield  County 
Hunt  Club  event  at  Westport, 
Conn.,  on  June  26  and  28.  A  new 
show  in  New  York  State  is  the 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  Athletic 
Association  Horse  Show  at  Roch- 
ester, which  inaugurates  a  four 
day  meeting  6"n  June  11  to  14. 

Coming  as  quite  a  surprise 
early  in  May  was  the  announce- 
ment by  Thomas  C.  Dennehy  Jr., 
president  of  the  Lake  Forest 
Horse  Show  Association,  that  his 
organization  has  decided  after 
much  deliberation  to  drop  its 
show  at  the  Onwentsia  Club  in 
Lake  Forest,  111.,  this  year. 

The  move  by  the  Lake  Forest 
officials  caused  sponsors  of  the 
South  Shore  Country  Club  to 
schedule  June  21  and  22  as  the 
dates  of  their  all-amateur  show. 
James  C.  Thompson,  chairman  of 
the  stables  committee,  will  be  in 
charge. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  de- 
velopments, the  opening  spot  for 
the  season  in  the  Chicago  area 
will  be  taken  over  by  the  annual 
Hinsdale  show  on  June  14  and 
15  on  one  of  the  fields  of  the  Oak 
Brook  Polo  Club. 


VALUES  IN  RACING 

( Continued  from   page  29 ) 


such  drive  and  energy  that  he 
finished  eight  lengths  in  front! 
He  never  once  deviated  from  the 
course  set  by  his  jockey,  the  ca- 
pable Eddie  Arcaro,  and  broke 
the  track  record  set  by  Twenty 
Grand  in  1931  by  two-fifths  of  a 
second  with  a  new  mark  of 
2:01-2/5. 

So  extraordinary  was  the  final 
quarter  he  ran,  23  4/5  seconds, 
that  the  cynics  of  the  press  at 
once  intimated  he  had  been 
doped. 

But  after  the  Derby,  Whirl- 
away's  trainer,  Ben  Jones,  said 
"He's  just  now  getting  good. 
He's  not  quite  ready  yet."  And  I 
received  a  telegram  from  Barry 
Bingham,  publisher  of  the  "Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal,"  saying: 
"We  have  checked  with  state  vet- 
erinarian and  all  others  concerned 
in  the  routine  saliva  test  which 
follows  every  race  and  I  can  as- 
sure you  the  record  is  absolutely 
clear  in  showing  that  Whirlaway 


received  this  test.  Officials  say 
these  reports  follow  every  Derby." 

The  Preakness  at  historic  Pim- 
lico  came  the  week  after  the 
Derby  and  quite  a  different  oppo- 
sition faced  Whirlaway.  Whereas 
eleven  went  to  the  post  in  Ken- 
tucky, eight  appeared  in  Balti- 
more. 

The  race  was  very  much  the 
same.  Whirlaway  was  far  back 
at  the  half,  this  time  absolutely 
last,  and  only  seventh  at  the 
three-quarters.  Soon  thereafter  he 
began  racing  around  the  field, 
was  on  front  at  the  mile  and  drew 
out  the  full  mile  and  three-^x- 
teenths  to  win  easily  by  five 
lengths,  and  he  was  well  within 
himself. 

It  was  a  good  thing  for  racing 
that  Whirlaway  repeated  his 
Derby  performance  in  the  Preak- 
ness, for  it  silenced  the  critics 
who  were  once  more  ready  to 
cast  unnecessary  aspersions  on 
the  sport.    It  was  a  good  thing 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


Tin-  Itargain  i  'oimlVr 


HUNTER  [ 


uj^QI^   R*f.  Th«rou«h»r«d   Br.  M  .  I*,  t  yn 


MAPI  IV  w*r"     ">— *  W*<  Comitt- 

rnHULMI    Snt  wlnmr.  Madly  Cup  Clauat. 


PONY  T*Ujff'u9hl>r"d> 


•rt,  14.2.  ThrM  y»lri  old. 


Winner    JO    BPu»«.     Hack  Cl««<«« 

\ll  of  these  horses,  representing  lour  separate  ami  distinct  types,  are  priced  under  $900  eaeh 
Owing  to  existing  world  conditions.  I  have  found  it  expedient  to  >ell  these  individuals  at  far  he 

low  their  actual  value. 

Morton  Coirnw  Or«*liarcl  Farm,  King  Si..  1'ort  riiew^r^Vil^iftJffo 


Telephone:  A R MONK  VILLAGE  38r, 


Only  a  few  left! 

WHILE  THEY  LAST 
FIVE  VOLUMES 

COMPLETE  SET 

1936-1940 

$24.50 

Postpaid  in  the  D.  S.  V. 

A  saving  of  $5.50 
or  nearly  20% 


THESE  \ltl  III! 
ORIGIN  XI  EDITIONS 
THEY  WILL  WOT  III. 
REPRINTED 

THE  PI  VI  i  s  HAVE 
BEEN  DESTROl  ED 

A  complete  set  of 

AMERICAN 
RACE  HORSES 

BY  SALVATOR 

from  the  first  issue  in 
1936  to  date 

Fire  large  volumes — the  original 
editions  of  these  remarkable  au- 
thoritative works.  The  hack- 
ground,  breeding,  successe?  and 
failures  of  the  outstanding  Amer- 
ican Thoroughbreds  of  each  year. 
Uniformly  bound,  stamped  in 
gold,  an  invaluable  addition  to 
any  library.  The  recent  history 
of  American  Racing  brought 
freshly  to  your  memory  by  the 
one  writer  acclaimed  throughout 
the  world  as  the  outstanding  au- 
thority of  the  American  turf  and 
track. 

1173  thrilling  text  pages  •  611 
pictures  •  charts  •  personalities 
only  a  few  complete  sets  still 
available. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

SAGAMORE  PRESS  •  1270  Sixth  Avenue  •  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  the  set  of  American  Race  Horses  at  a  saving  of  S5.50. 
Enclosed  is  check  for  $24.50  □  Please  mail  Parcel  Post  Collect  □ 
Please  send  me  the  single  copies  checked,  at  the  regular  price  of 
$6.00  each.  1936  □       1937  □       1938  □       1939  □       1940  □ 

Name   

Address  


Exclusive  MARLEAU 
"No-SPLIT  Anchor" 

Every  Morteau-Hercules  rail  and  hurdle  fence  past  deliver*  with  c 
soted  base  and  properly  placed  '  No -SPLIT  Anchor"  in  the  post  top. 
This  exclusive  new  split  preventer  assures  you  lasting  neat  appear- 
ance, and  freedom  from  costly  repairs  and  replacements. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  TODAY! 


WIRE     •      WOOD      •     RUSTIC     •      IRON  FENCING 

MARLEAU-HERCULES  FENCE  CO. 


3608  DETROIT  AVE. 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 


M  F  R  S.     AND    ERECTORS    OF    ALL    TYPE  FENCES 
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•AND 


A2Z 


V, VALLEY,  WYOMING- 


Two  operating  stock  ranches  with  26  years  of  experience  in  providing  for 
the  care  and  entertainment  of  guests, — particularly  families.  Two  Pack 
Trips,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  riding  through  the  Wyoming 
Rockies,  the  Tetons,  and  the  Yellowstone.  Eastern  Office  for  personal 
interviews.    Restricted  clientele.  Address: 

LARRY  L  A  ROM 

346  Madison  Avenue,  7th  Floor  (Brooks),  New  York,  N.  Y. 
or  Valley  Ranch,  Valley,  Wyoming 


Come  in  time  for  Livingston  Roundup,  July  2,  3,  4 


OX  YOKE  RANCH 


A 


Emigrant,  Montana 


real  operating  cattle  ranch — 30  miles  North 
of  Yellowstone  Park — 

All  modern  conveniences — reservations  must 
be  made  in  advance. 

Write  or  Wire  for  booklet  and  rates — 

CHARLIE  Murphy,  Owner 
OX  YOKE  RANCH  EMIGRANT,  MONTANA 


H  F  BAR  RANCH 

It's  great  to  rough  it.  Espe- 
cially when  you  know  that  good 
food  and  a  comfortable  bed 
await  you  at  the  end  of  the 
day's  play. 

That's  what  has  made  H  F  Bar 
one  of  the  famous  ranches  of 
the  west. 

Plains  and  mountain  trail  riding, 
trout  fishing,  swimming  pool, 
skeet  and  rifle  range,  pack  trips. 

References  exchanged 

FRANK  0.  H0RT0N   &  SONS 

Saddlestring,  Wyoming 


At  America's  Largest 
Riding  Goods  Store 

BOOTS  ...  5.95 

Levi's   1.8S 

Breeches  .  .  .  2.95 
10-gal.  Hats  1.95 
Stetson  .  .  Shirts 
Frontier  Pants 
Jodhpurs,  Spurs 
SADDLES  New&  Used 

Send  for  NewVatalog 


IN  CANADA 

The 

S  HALF 
DIAMOND 

RANCH 

Skookumchuck,  B.  C. 

Member  of  Dude  Ranchers  Association 
of  America 
Wnnapjing  Owners  i 
MR.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  STAPLES 
Send  for  booklet 


A  few  copies  of 
VOLUME  X 

of  the 
RECORD  OF 
HUNT  RACE  MEETINCS 
IN  AMERICA 
are  available  for  sale 
This   is  the  only   record   of  the  hunt 
races  run  in  America  during  1940,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  steeplechase 
winners  at  the  big  tracks  and  other  in- 
formation. 

$5  the  copy 
HORSEMAN'S  BOOKSHOP 

1270  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York 


FREE 


awtuuce. 


SADDLE 
CATALOG 


•  Pictures,  descriptions,  prices  on 
Lawrence  saddles.,  .standard 
equipment  of  Western  riders  since 
1857.  Write  for  your  free  copy. 

SOLO  ON  EASY  TERMS 


THE  GEORGE  LAWRENCE  CO.,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


for  Warren  Wright,  of  course,  for 
it  raised  the  earnings  of  his  good 
horse  to  $194,691  and  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  win  the  cher- 
ished "Triple  Crown"  by  attach- 


ing the  Belmont  on  June  7.  It 
was  a  good  thing  for  the  owners 
of  Blenheim  2nd,  for  it  demon- 
strated once  more  that  a  real 
horse  is  worth  real  money. 


STREAMLINING  EDUCATION 

( Continued  from  page  38 ) 


general  education.  Many  girls 
have  gone  out  with  this  special 
training  and  have  made  the  most 
of  exceptional  opportunities. 

Of  this  new  conception  of 
sports  in  education  for  girls, 
Gertrude  Cornish  Milliken,  head 
of  the  school  at  Norton,  has  made 
some  interesting  observations. 

"Years  later,"  she  says,  "than 
even  in  some  Old  World  coun- 
tries, American  women  claimed 
the  right  to  participate  in  sport; 
and  today  we  are  observing  the 
amazing  benefits  to  them  and  to 
our  society  in  general  that  re- 
sulted from  this  latest  assertion 
of  women's  rights. 

"The  reasons  are  definite  why 
the  enjoyment  of  horse  sports  and 
the  teaching  of  horsemanship  in 
girls"  schools  are  emphasized. 
Educators  have  observed  that  at 
this  period  in  life,  overindulgence 
in  competitive  sports  is  harmful 
to  dispositions  and  to  nervous 
systems.  Sports  characterized  by 
companionship  are  not  only  better 
adapted  to  these  age  groups  but 
are  more  enjoyable  for  them  than 
competitive  sports. 

Today  any  girl  who  finds  the 
idea  of  riding  attractive  can  learn 
to  ride  en  joy  ably  well  in  a  few 
quick,  easy  lessons  that  are  jolly 


good  fun  instead  of  the  periods 
of  grim  determination  and  ses- 
sions in  durance  vile  that  they 
used  to  be.  Horse  management 
and  the  art  of  riding  come  later 
and  more  or  less  naturally. 

Womanhood  appears  at  its 
feminine  best  on  horseback,  es- 
pecially side-saddle.  Since  earliest 
times  when  art  was  limited  to 
scratchings  on  stone  down  to  the 
present  day  of  color  photography 
and  its  perfect  reproduction  in 
print,  artists,  editors,  and  adver- 
tisers have  shown  women  mounted 
upon  horses  when  they  wanted  to 
portray  the  ultimate  in  feminine 
loveliness. 

These  portrayals  show  much 
more  than  form.  They  shew  poise, 
confidence,  competence,  and  char- 
acter, all  of  which  are  either  ac- 
quired or  developed  through  prac- 
tice in  horsemanship.  Little  won- 
der then,  that  this  recreational 
study  is  so  important  in  our 
American  girls-school  scheme  of 
developing  young  women  who  will 
soon  go  out  into  the  world  to  take 
their  places  in  society,  in  the 
arts,  and  professions,  and  in  busi- 
ness, backed  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  realities  so  often  denied  to  the 
earlier  generations  of  American 
girlhood. 


SAWDUST  AND  SPANGLES 

(Continued   from   page  SO) 


young  man  on  the  flying  trapeze 
would  not  have  lasted  very  long. 
A  split  second  in  time,  an  inch  or 
two  in  space  is  often  enough  for 
death  or  disaster.  A  jump  too 
soon,  too  late,  too  short,  too  long 
may  toss  the  performer  among 
methodically  moving  hoofs  which 
will   not  stop  or  detour. 

The  young  performer  may  be  a 
skilled  acrobat  and  a  peerless 
actor,  but  he  will  never  get  any- 
where unless  he  is  an  expert  with 
horses.  Every  rider  owns  his  own 
string  of  mounts.  This  consists  of 
one  or  two  reliables  for  ring 
work;  a  fast  and  spectacular 
"finish  horse"  for  the  grand  finale 
of  the  act ;  and  always  one  kept 
in  reserve. 

When  a  circus  rider  sets  out  to 
purchase  horseflesh,  he  is  gen- 
erally after  something  already 
broken  to  harness  and  handling. 
The  first  thing  he  notices  about  a 
horse  is  its  head.  If  this  be  quiet 
and  sensible,  he  takes  heed  of  the 
color  which  is  preferably  white  or 
black;  of  the  body  which  must  be 
shapely;  of  the  legs  which  have 
to  be  sound;  at  its  sex  which  had 
best  be  stallion. 

The  only  available  rule  about 
bloodlines  is  that  a  horse  not  be 
Thoroughbred.  Animals  bred  for 


speed  are  too  nervous  for  this  mi- 
gratory life  and  daily  grind. 
Willie  DeMott,  previously  men- 
tioned, holds  out  for  the  Perche- 
ron  as  the  most  intelligent  and 
eye-taking  of  the  equine  race.  C. 
Mroczkowski,  trainer  for  the  Lon- 
don Olympia,  considers  that  noth- 
ing can  touch  the  Arab.  Miss 
Dorothy  Herbert,  talented  eques- 
trienne, is  not  particular. 

If  the  preliminary  inspection 
proves  satisfactory,  the  buyer 
either  mounts  the  horse  or  puts 
it  on  a  long  lead  and  sends  it 
into  a  canter.  The  norm  by  which 
ring-pace  is  judged  is  nineteen 
gallops  to  a  regulation  turn.  The 
closer  the  horse  approximates  this 
speed,  the  better  it  pleases. 

In  winter  quarters  the  horse  is 
gentled,  petted,  and  fattened.  The 
training  period  is  wholly  a  matter 
of  individual  aptitude  and  of  what 
the  animal  is  learning.  "Liberty" 
horses  (those  unridden  in  the 
ring)  have  been  fully  developed 
in  four  or  five  months.  Those  used 
for  trick  and  acrobatic  riding  re- 
quire more  tutoring — both  winter 
schooling  and  on  the  road. 

Like  the  rider,  the  mount  must 
learn  above  all  to  concentrate.  No 
matter  what  happens;  no  matter 
what    the    animal    sees,  hears, 
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nindU,  hi-  limit  krry  on  wilh  In. 
Imihiiu  »<i  miiiI  nl><  \  nothing  hut 
(•rntrrnngt  d  ngnuU.  lie  will  noon 
l><  mi  ll  tn  |>«  o|i|.  jumping  oil  .'inil 
on  liii  Iwifk,  sliding  nmlrr  hi* 
l  .  ll\.  ,  liml>ing  11 1 >  Ml  rnni|>,  hut 
In  iniitl  ilin  It  iir n  to  rxpeot  mill 
to  uri'i'pt  tlir  unexpected. 

Kipiippi'il  with  a  tiring  of  hit 
own,  the  l<udiliiig  eipie.ttrinn  emi 
hegin  to  hrmieh  out.  So  fur  he  hut 
heeu  taught  only  the  tiinple 
stunt*,  nil  in  eonjunetioii  with  hi* 
instructor. 

Soon    or    lute    the  performer 
must  go  out  on  hit  own.  He  hat 
trained    hi>    private    string,  per 
feeteil  all  of  the  ohl  stunts  ami 


•tilled  tome  new  one  hefore  he 
run  expect  any  manager  to  give 
him  |  emit  rail.  The  turent  way 
to  climb  to  mieeemi  In  tty  orlglnnt 
ing  mi  net  perilout  enough  to 
make  the  audienee  gasp,  yet  tale 
enough  to  inture  a  day  after  iiu\ 
|irrl'ormauee. 

And  cvrn  when  a  manager  it 
willing  to  sign,  it  it  only  a  tenta 
ti\(  hargaiu.  The  linal  judge  is 
alwayt  tin  alidienei  .  Can  he  eateli 
and  hold  their  attention  amid  all 
the  merry  tumult  of  the  Hig 
Show?  If  he  doe*  il  today,  can 
Iir  do  it  again  tomorrow  ?  Or  in 
the  very  nature  of  hit  life,  how 
inanv  tomorrows  will  there  he? 


GOSHAWKS  ...  AND  BEANS 

(  Contiuur,!  from  /'rtf/r  IS) 


He  >hook  his  head  sadly. 

"These  birds  will  come  hack." 
I  said  confidently.  "They're 
trained." 

W«-  left  him.  and  drove  on  in 
a  painful  silence.  Living  for  I 
mouth  on  what  the  birds  could 
catch  had  seemed  a  Hue  idea  when 
we  suggested  it  to  our  falconry 
club  the  week  before.  Now  we 
weren't  so  sure. 

Actually.  Clark  and  I  were  con- 
ducting i  semi  scientific  experi- 
ment. WY  were  using  goshawks 
rather  th  in  falcons  for  a  very  def- 
inite reason.  There  are  two  types 
of  hawks  used  in  falconry;  the 
true  falcons  and  the  accipiters. 
The  falcons  resemble  giant  swal- 
lows. They  have  long,  thin  wings, 
slender  bodies  and  arc  capable  of 
tremendous  speeds.  In  their  ter- 
rible, plunging  "stoop",  compar- 
able to  an  aeroplane's  power  dive, 
they  have  been  clocked  at  over 
200  miles  an  hour. 

Most  sportsmen,  who  know 
only  of  the  falcon's  almost  in- 
credible speed,  consider  them 
winged  fiends  that  nothing  can 
escape.  Actually,  the  falcons  are 
so  highly  specialized  they  arc  vir- 
tually useless  for  practical  hunt- 
ing where  there  is  any  cover. 
They  can  overtake  and  seize 
anything  flying  high  in  the  air. 

As  a  result,  falcons  have  been 
used  extensively  only  on  the  des- 
erts of  Arabia  or  on  the  English 
moors  where  there  is  almost  no 
cover. 

The  only  other  birds  used  in 
hawking  arc  the  accipiters.  Of 
this  group,  the  goshawk  is  the 
largest  and  strongest.  He  is  big- 
ger than  the  falcon  and  much 
more  powerful.  Because  his  wings 
are  shorter  and  more  rounded,  he 
can  hunt  through  cover.  His  tra- 
ditional method  of  hunting  is  to 
make  one  quick,  savage,  dash  for 
his  prey. 

Clark  and  I  had  determined  to 
see  just  bow  efficient  a  hunting 
goshawk  was.  We  believed  our  re- 
sults might  cast  a  new  light  on 
the  economic  status  of  hawks.  As 
falconry  is  illegal  in  most  east- 
ern states  and  game  is  compara- 
tively scarce.  Clark  and  I  had 
taken  two  goshawks  we  had 
trained    ourselves    to  Wyoming. 


We  left  tin-  remnants  of  the 
road  and  turned  off  across  the 
sage  brush  Hats  towards  a  distant 
line  of  mountains.  Then,  while 
cautiously  crawling  around  the 
side  of  one  of  the  low  hills,  we 
came   suddenly   upon   a  lake. 

It  w.,s  a  good  place  to  camp. 
On  one  side  we  were  protected 
by  the  low  line  of  hills  from  the 
(old  '  winds  that  occasionally 
\  i  lied  across  the  prairies.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  snow  coated 
mountains  reached  up,  their  sides 
heavy  with  pine  forests.  It  was 
pleasantly  warm  by  the  deep  blue 
lake,  and  Clark  and  I  were  ready 
to  take  a  swim  by  the  time  we  had 
set  up  the  tent.  That  evening. 
Clark  cooked  supper  while  I 
gathered  driftwood  for  the  fire. 
The  hawks  had  a  gopher  we  had 
found,  freshly  killed,  on  the  road 
that  afternoon,  while  Clark  and  I 
had  to  content  ourselves  with 
opening  a  can  of  beans. 

We  put  the  hawks'  perches  be- 
tween us  in  the  tent  that  night 
and  fastened  the  flap  down.  The 
next  morning  we  found  coyote 
tracks  all  around  the  tent  and 
even  places  where  the  little 
wolves  had  tried  to  dig  under  the 
canvas. 

It  was  perfect  flying  weather. 
The  day  was  crisp-cold.  Clark 
and  I  set  off  on  foot,  carrying 
the  hungry  birds  on  our  gloved 
fists. 

I  was  carrying  Tara.  the  old 
blue  hawk.  Tara  had  years  of 
hunting  experience  behind  her 
and  now  she  must  have  sensed 
she  was  about  to  fly,  for  even 
through  the  heavy  glove  I  could 
feel  her  gTip  my  hand. 

As  we  advanced,  the  Inwks 
grew  more  and  more  tense.  They 
knew  as  well  as  we  that  anv  mo- 
ment now  the  quarry  would  burst 
up  in  front  of  us.  Tara  bent  low, 
watching  the  sage  with  her  won- 
derful eyes.  I  could  feel  her 
flinch  every7  time  a  small  bird 
fluttered  out. 

Then  it  came.  As  usual,  two 
game  birds  flashed  into  the  air  at 
the  one  moment  I  was  off  guard. 
Tara  leaped  from  my  fist  at  the 
first  rustle  in  the  sage  and  al- 
though I  gave  her  a  clean  slip,  I 
did  not  fling  her  off  with  the  full 
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oAristocrat  of 
Seashore  Summer%esorts 

Gay,  select,  complete.  Private 
beach.  Golf,  tennis,  riding.  Ex- 
cellent music.  Interesting  social 
and  sports  program.  •  Two 
hours  from  New  York  or 
Philadelphia.  •  Famed  for 
fine  food  and  service. 
Restricted.  •  Booklet. 


C.  S.  KROM,  Mgr. 
Tel.  Spring  Lake  900. 
New  York  Office: 
1 1  Weil  42nd  Sr. 
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Quiet  charm. 
Beautiful  country. 

Comfortable  Hotel.  Golf,  ten- 
nis and  yacht  clubs.  Sandy 
Beach.  Particularly  api«aling 
to  families  with  children. 
Springer  spaniel  field  trials 
in  October. 

From  S10.10  daily  with  meals. 
Housekeeping  and  non -house- 
keeping  cottages.  Restricted. 

Off  the  shore  of  New  London. 
Connecticut 
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Managing  Director 
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"Polo  at  Midnight' 


To  relieve 

PUFFS  and  STRAINS 

•  Experienced  horsemen  relieve  a 
pony's  puffs  or  strains  by  using 
Absorbine  as  soon  as  swelling  is 
noticed.  Often  lameness,  swellings 
are  relieved  in  a  few  hours. 

Absorbine,  time-tested  remedy, 
brings  fast  relief.  It  speeds  the 
blood  flow  through  the  injury 
which  helps  carry  off  congestion. 

Absorbine  is  not  a  cure-all  but 
of  proven  help  in  relieving  fresh 
bog  spavin,  windgall,  collar  gall 
and  similar  congestive  troubles. 
Won't  blister  or  remove  hair.  Used 
by  many  veterinaries  for  over  40 
years.  S2.50  for  a  LONG-LASTING 
BOTTLE!  At  all  druggists. 
W.  F.Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Use  fast-acting 

ABSORBINE 
Travelers  Rest 


ARABIAN  HORSES 

An  outstanding  collection  of 
Arabian  horses.  Colts  available 
at  sensible  prices.  Prices  and  de- 
tails sent  to  responsible  buyers. 
Address: 

J.  M.  DICKINSON 

OWNER 

FRANKLIN  TENNESSEE 


RIDING  SCHOOL 

For  Rent 

Big  Indoor  Riding  Ring,  45  box- 
stalls,  one-family  house.  Year 
around  clientele  from  Garden 
City  and  Long  Island's  North 
Shore. 

HORSE  SHOE  STABLES 
Old  Country  Road 
Westbury,  L.  I. 
(one    mile    east    of    Roosevelt  Field) 
CAPT.  G.  GAGARIN 


strength  of  my  arm  as  I  should 

have. 

Tara  selected  a  chicken  that 
was  humming  over  the  flats  like  a 
feathered  cannon  ball.  The  quar- 
ry had  begun  to  drop  back  into 
the  sage  when  suddenly  he  real- 
ized the  hawk  was  almost  at  his 
tail  feathers.  Tara  had  put  all 
her  traditional  goshawk  dash  into 
that  first  sprint  and  although  the 
game  bird  was  fast,  she  was  right 
behind  him.  Her  quarry  veered 
and  then  shifted  cleverly.  Tara 
snatched  at  him,  and  missed ! 
Clark  and  I  held  our  breaths.  The 
chicken  shot  upwards,  trying  to 
gain  altitude,  but  the  hawk  turned 
over  in  mid-air  and  making  one 
desperate  clutch,  seized  him  from 
below. 

"We  eat!"  I  said  briefly,  lifting 
the  hawk  and  her  quarry  to- 
gether. But  when  we  came  to 
draw  the  chicken,  we  found  it 
was  diseased.  That  explained 
why  it  had  lagged  behind  the 
covey.  As  hawks  are  immune  to 
most  game  bird  diseases,  we 
passed  it  on  to  Tara  and  Mo- 
hawk who  were  very  grateful. 
Clark  and  I  opened  another  can 
of  beans. 

We  took  care  that  the  birds  did 
not  overeat.  Like  all  athletes, 
hunting  hawks  must  watch  their 
diet.  A  falconer  has  only  two 
methods  of  controlling  his  birds, 
Hunger  and  Habit.  A  hawk  can 
never  be  punished,  for  at  the  first 
disagreement  between  her  and  the 
falconer,  she  will  fly  off  to  shift 
for  herself. 

When  one  first  sees  a  raging, 
fighting  hawk  being  taken  out  of 
the  net-trap,  it  seems  incredible 
the  furious  bird  could  ever  be 
trained.  However  the  bird  finally 
begins  to  look  on  the  falconer's 
fist  as  a  place  of  food  and  refuge, 
and  she  is  carried  so  constantly 
that  at  last  she  forms  the  habit  of 
sitting  there  just  as  wild  birds  form 
the  habit  of  roosting  on  some  spe- 
cial limb  or  crag.  This  sounds  like 
a  terrific  task,  and  it  is  just  as 


bad  as  it  sounds.  No  one  who  does 
not  have  unlimited  time  should  at- 
tempt falconry. 

That  evening  I  went  rabbit 
hunting  with  Tara.  Scarcely  100 
yards  from  camp  a  cottontail 
burst  out  of  his  form  in  the  ankle 
high  prairie  grass  almost  at  my 
feet.  Tara  shot  away  from  my 
fist  so  suddenly  I  had  no  time  to 
cast  her  off. 

"Rabbit  stew!"  I  announced 
cheerfully  to  Clark  when  Tara 
and  I  returned  to  the  campfire. 

Clark  just  looked  at  me.  "Did- 
n't you  ever  hear  of  tularemia?" 

"No  rabbit  stew?"  I  asked. 

"No  rabbit  stew,"  agreed 
Clark.  "But  I'll  tell  you  what. 
I'll  open  a  nice  can  of  beans." 

The  next  morning,  the  hawks 
were  eager  for  the  hunt,  but 
not  nearly  as  eager  as  Clark  and 
I.  We  walked  for  two  hours  with- 
out seeing  anything. 

Suddenly  a  single  prairie 
chicken  rocketed  up  in  front  of  us. 
He  was  a  cock,  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, and  Clark  cast  off*  Mohawk 
after  him.  The  hawk  struck  him 
in  mid-air  and  the  bird  reeled, 
but  M'ohawk  was  unable  to  "bind" 
to  him.  Both  birds  swooped  down 
towards  the  grass  strip  that  bor- 
dered the  woods,  the  hawk  a  few 
feet  above  her  quarry. 

Clark  and  I  raced  towards 
them  but  before  we  could  get 
there  the  cock  had  slashed  Mo- 
hawk across  the  face  so  deftly 
the  hawk  was  dazed.  The  bird 
did  not  wrait  for  Mohawk  to  re- 
cover herself.  He  flew  with  all 
his  strength  into  the  woods. 
"Beans"  said  Clark  simply. 
We  stuck  the  month  out.  At  the 
end  of  it,  our  knowledge  of  fal- 
conry had  increased  tremendously 
but  it  was  nothing  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  beans.  This  was  not  be- 
cause the  goshawks  were  in- 
capable of  catching  food  for  all 
four  of  us.  It  was  because  we 
and  the  hawks  disagreed  strongly 
as  to  what  constituted  food. 


CORVUS  AM  ERICAN  US  :  AN  ESSAY 

( Continued  from   page   38 ) 


Captian,  now  at  the  wars,  has 
told  of  notable  bags  made  in  such 
wise. 

But  calling  affords  more  shots 
at  shorter  distances,  always 
flattering  to  the  skill  of  the 
shooter ;  it  also  affords  more  shots 
in  a  day  than  other  ways  I  have 
mentioned.  Why,  this  very  day 
we  have  fired  above  two  score  of 
shots — sh  !  let  us  have  no  calcu- 
lation of  averages,  please ! 

Calling  can  be  profitably  prac- 
ticed in  the  timbered  swamps  as 
you  once  suggested,  but  it  is 
usually  accompanied  by  such  bit- 
ing by  mosquitoes  and  other  of 
God's  questionable  creations  that 
I  like  it  not.  Better  far  to  choose 
a  stand  on  high  land  such  as  this, 
among  low  trees  if  possible.  A 
decoy  owl  with  movable  wings  is 
of  some  assistance,  if  you  enjoy 
freighting  such  an  impediment. 


And  it  is  well  to  note  that  kine 
are  frequently  pastured  upon  this 
kind  of  land  and  there  is  that 
about  the  sound  of  a  crow-calling 
device  which  arouses  the  ill-will 
of  the  kine. 

Upon  an  occasion  I  was  calling 
and  the  crows  had  come  in  num- 
bers to  the  attack.  I  was  shoot- 
ing vigorously  and  well,  when  a 
great  crash  in  the  undergrowth 
distracted  me,  and  some  eight  or 
ten  cows  burst  forth  in  an  appar- 
ently excited  state  of  mind.  They 
regarded  me  with  lowered  heads 
and  menacing  looks.  Curious. 
I  resumed  my  calling  and  at  once 
they  advanced  upon  me.  I  spoke 
soothingly  but  they  were  not  hav- 
ing any.  Now,  I  am  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  great  courage,  as  you 
well  know,  but  I  weigh  but  about 
fourteen  stone,  and  I  retired  be- 
fore those  tons  of  female  beef 
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HARRY  McNAIR 

Union  Stock  Yjrdi 
Chicago,  Illinois 


New  2  color  (older  with  pictures  of 
horses  and  letters  from  owners  who 
teed  VITAMIN  REINFORCED 

VICORTONE 

The  Choice  of  Champions" 


"Never  have  we  seen  our 
horses  so  full  of  pep" 

writes  A.  L.  McKinstry.  owner  of  Vera  Haven 
Stables.  Cellar  Rapids.  Iowa.  "Our  H  rid- 
ing horses  are  for  hire,  and  are  subject  to 
put  forth  an  excessive  amount  of  energy.  If 
they  are  to  be  kept  up  in  first-class  condi- 
tion at  all  time*,  we  hare  found  that  we 
must  supply  them  with  a  well-hsJanced 
ration.  We  feel  that  we  have  found  the 
answer  in  an  economical  way  by  supple- 
menting the  ration  with  Vitamin- Reinforced 
Vigortone.  We  would  not  think  of  being 
without  It." 

Send  for  Your  Free  Folder  Today!  Learn 
how  other  men  keep  their  horses  in  top- 
condition,  at  low  cost  with  Vigortone. 

PRICES— GASS  WITH  ORDER 

Freight   Paid  In  U.S.A. 

10  lbs  $2.85        100  lbs.   .  .S16.00 

25  lb»   5.60       300  lbs.  .  .  45.00 

50  lbs   9.50       500  lb*.  .  .  72.00 

Order  o  Supply  Today! 


DR.  FENT0N  S 

VIGORTONE  COMPANY 


700  F.  AVE.  NW. 
CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


fei  \«  1 1 it- 1 1  i  rataly  was  bo  BMteki 

Nor  li  It  only  female  l>< f  f  with 
which  a  crow  ulinotcr  limy  have  In 
contend.   Oner  the  Colonel  mill  I 

aotsd  Hiii  khi  btrdi  would  not 

cniiii-  directly  to  the  cull,  lint 
would  circle  tin-  stand  widely, 
miiiir  three  KunihotM  distant.  lie 
did  u uk*' '  'I'"'  ur  ehoouc  standi 
MOO  O  n>t  apart  nnd  call  acpa 
rateh . 

\\'(  kept  silence  for  a  fimr, 
.Hid  then  I  heard  him,  as  was  his 
wind.  Infill  the  low  muttering 
of  a  young  crow.  Presently 
birds  lir g.-in  to  come  in,  driving 
straight   lor  the  cnll. 

Id  did  not  shoot— nn  amazing 
lapse  in  him  and  I  was  in  gn  at 
wonderment  when  I  heenine  awn  re 
of  hovine  discourse  in  his  direc- 
tion. Presently  it  came  nearer 
and  he  hold  !  along  the  grassy 
track  came  the  Colonel,  rolling 
and  igniting  n  spill  of  tobacco, 
his     Greener     carried  jauntily 


MfOM  him  arm,  and   behind  him 
(hi-    largest    HoUtelli    hull    I  re 
member  m-elng, 

"Is/iak,"  said  tin  Colonel  in  a 
low  even  tone,  "Fray  do  nothing 
to  help  this  heaving  Behemoth  to 
make  up  his  mind.  Neither  of  us 
can  afford  to  purchase  beef  in 
such  ipiantitic s  ;  so  arise  slowly,  if 
you  will,  nnd  join  me  in  my 
walk." 

I  did  both;  and  we  three  trod 
the  100  yards  to  the  bar- way  fc- 
dately  enough,  albeit  I  doubt  if 
my  weight  actually  rested  upon 
the  ground  at  any  time,  nor  my 
hat  upon  my  head.  When  we 
reached  the  bar  way  my  light  and 
athletic  friend  did  char  it  by  full 
three  feet  and  I  by  four;  leaving 
the  bulk  of  our  party  doing  vio- 
lence to  a  small  spruce  tree.  Said 
the  Colonel,  "Yonder  tree  is  not 
mine,  but  if  its  owner  cherishes 
it  he  would  do  well  to  call  off  his 
bull." 


SURF  FISHING  SYMPOSIUM 

( Continued  from  page  26 ) 


moment,  takes  a  dozen  more  turns 
ami  pauses  again.  "One  day."  sin- 
says,  "there  were  "20  or  .'10  men 
here,  and  I  was  the  only  girl.  Not 
n  one  of  them  got  a  strike,  and  I 
got  three  good  fish  in  less  than 
an  hour.  Only  difference  was  in 
the  reeling." 

The  next  man  along  the  line 
doesn't  agree  with  her.  "You  got 
to  reel  fast,"  he  says,  "nnd  have 
a  "J '  j  or  ,'J  to  1  gear  ratio  on  your 
reel.  In  fact,  that's  just  about 
all  there  is  to  it.  She'll  never 
catch  anything  reeling  that  way. 
Once  in  a  while  there's  a  bass 
in  the  surf;  most  of  the  time  there 
isn't.  The  trick  is  to  have  a  jig 
moving  fast  through  the  breakers 
when  one  happens  to  be  there. 

"They  all  talk  about  tides  and 
winds  and  the  weather.  All  non- 
sense. One  fellow  says  a  high 
tide,  another  a  low  tide,  another 
a  half  tide.  More  nonsense;  it's 
all  luck  when  they  happen  to  be 
there." 

Next  along  the  line  is  a  tall 
powerful  young  fellow  whose 
every  cast  looks  as  though  it  were 
going  half  way  to  the  Azores.  His 
rod  has  a  nine-foot  tip,  a  stout 
stick  with  plenty  of  back-bone 
and  three  guides  in  place  of  the 
usual  one. 

"You  can  say  what  you  want," 
he  says,  "but  distance  is  what 
makes  the  difference  between 
catching  fish  and  not  catching 
them.  Half  of  the  fish  I  catch 
strike  way  out  there,  beyond 
where  most  of  these  people  are 
casting,  and  when  they  do  strike 
near  shore,  I  believe  they've  fol- 
lowed it  in. 

"Sure  it's  a  lot  of  work  han- 
dling a  rod  like  that,  but  it's 
worth  it  because  you  get  extra 
distance.  No,  it's  not  the  length 
so  much.  It's  the  butt  that  makes 
the  most  difference." 

The  butt  of  his  rod  is  extra 
long  and  shaped  like  an  ax  handle. 


"That's  what  gives  the  extra 
strength  and  power,"  he  says. 

"I'll  tell  you  something, 
though,"  he  goes  on,  "When 
people  talk  about  distance  cast- 
ing, they  always  talk  about  rods. 
What  happens  to  your  line  is 
what  really  counts.  You  see  those 
three  guides?  They  hold  the  line 
snug  to  the  rod  while  it's  run- 
ning out.  A  line  bellying  out  be- 
tween the  reel  and  the  first  guide 
is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  get- 
ting a  backlash. 

"And  what's  even  more  impor- 
tant is  the  spool  on  your  reel.  It's 
got  to  be  light,  so  light  that  when 
you  put  her  in  free  spooling  and 
spin  her,  she'll  stop  after  six  or 
eight  turns.  And  the  spool  should 
be  big;  if  it  isn't,  you  can  fill  it 
out  with  a  cork  arbor,  and  then 
you  should  fill  her  up  with  back- 
ing so  that  the  reel  has  just  as 
much  line  as  it  can  take." 

Far  down  the  beach,  200  yards 
from  the  last  man,  is  a  solitary 
caster.  It  hardly  seems  worth 
while  to  walk  way  down  there, 
but  curiosity  gets  the  better  of 
you  and  down  you  go. 

"My  theory,"  he  says,  "is  to 
keep  away  from  the  crowd.  Too 
many  jigs  plopping  in  the  water 
all  around  will  break  up  any 
school  and  send  them  down  the 
beach.  And  when  you  get  into  a 
school,  keep  moving  along  with  it 
— they  don't  stay  in  one  place 
long. 

"Now  just  last  week,"  he  con- 
tinues, "there  was  a  big  crowd 
up  the  beach  there.  Well,  sir,  I 
looked  the  situation  over,  and  I 
decided  that  the  place  to  fish  was 
way  off  down  here.  So  I  came 
down  here  and  started  to  fish  and 
inside  of  an  hour  I  had  four  I 
beauties  and — " 

"And  nobody  else  on  the  beach 
got  a  striker"  you  suggest. 

"That's  right,"  he  says.  "How 
did  you  know?" 


Consider  This  Fact  About 
LIGHTNING  PROTECTION 


Those  who  know 
lightning  hazards  bout 
-USE  IT  ON  THEIR 
OWN  BUILDINGS 


M.w  Yo,k  W;«     '  '0°d  W...  Dodd 


The  new  horns  office  building  of 
Bankers  lifo  Company.  Dos  Moinof, 
Iowa,  is  Wott  Dodd  protected. 

Recognized  authorities 

on  fir*  .  . .  exports  who  have  studied  light- 
ning and  its  effects  in  field  and  laboratory 
...are  among  the  first  to  install  lightning 
protection  equipment  on  their  own  build- 
ings. THAT'S  A  SEAL  OF  APPROVAL  THAT 
SHOULD  CARRY  WEIGHT. 

A  modern  West  Dodd  system  is  incon- 
spicuous ...  Cost,  completely  installed,  if 
modest.  Act  now  to  protect  your  property. 


WEST  OODD 

LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR  CORP. 
COSHEN,  INDIANA 


ASHAWAY 
IVYLOJV  FLY  LINE 

YOUR  best  fly-casting — that  gets 
you  bigger  trout  and  salmon — 
largely  depends  on  teamwork  with 
your  line  .  .  .  This  year,  team  up  with 
the  sensationally  successful  new  Ash- 
away  Nylon  Fly  Line. 

Floats  naturally.  Casts  beautifully — 
runs  freely.  Pliable,  non-curling,  re- 
silient and  extra  durable.  No  drying 
needed  after  use  —  won't  mildew. 
Choice  of  level,  single  or  double  taper 
or  3-diameter  torpedo-head  style. 

Get  Ashaway  Nylon  Lines  at 
your  dealer's.  Catalog  on  request  — 
^0*^^.  no  obligation. 


ASHAWAY  LINE  b 
TWINE  MFC.  CO. 
Dept.  30 
Ashaway,  R.  I. 


GET  MORE  FISH 
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LIVESTOC 


•  BY  GEORGE  B.  TURRELL,  JR. 


EASTERN  STATES  ANCUS  SALE:  PERCHERON 
AND  GUERNSEY  NEWS 


The  fact  that  the  recent  fifth 
annual  Eastern  States  Aber- 
deen Angus  Breeders  Sale,  held 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  was  a  record 
breaker  surprised  practically  no 
one  who  follows  pure  bred  Angus 
cattle.  This  sale  drew  foundation 
cattle  from  the  outstanding  herds 
of  the  Northeast,  a  region  which 
has  some  of  the  finest  Angus 
herds  in  the  country.  So  it  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  bidding 
would  be  spirited — prices  high. 

The  show  held  the  morning  be- 
fore the  sale  was  judged  by  Ken- 
neth A.  McGregor  of  Ada,  Minn., 
the  American  Aberdeen-Angus 
Association's  president.  It  pro- 
duced the  bull,  Barbara  Corneller 
127th  and  the  cow,  Quality  Cor- 
nell 18th  as  grand  champions. 
These  two  were  both  sired  by  the 
Fuerst  Stock  Farm  Bull,  Black- 
capper  2nd  of  Globe  Hill,  and 
are  out  of  cows  bred  at  Cornell. 
They  brought  the  top  prices  at 
the  sale. 

The  bull,  Barbara  Corneller, 
which  incidentally  was  champion 
bull  at  last  year's  New  York 
State  Fair,  brought  a  most  satis- 
factory price.  It  was  $1,700,  top 
price  at  any  Angus  consignment 
this  year.  He  went  to  Herbert's 
Hill  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa.  The 
top  cow  was  knocked  down  to 
R.  E.  Bradley  of  Kings  Ferry, 
N.  Y.,  for  $750. 

There  was  a  total  of  50  head 
in  this  sale  and  they  went  to  sev- 
enteen buyers  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland  for 
a  total  of  nearly  $20,000  and  an 
average  of  $384.  It  is  most  grati- 
fying to  note  that  the  biggest 
buyers  were  people  forming  new 
herds,  or  those  who  have  only 
been  in  the  breed  for  a  short  time. 
Noteworthy  among  these  was 
Herbert  Hill  Farm,  which,  be- 
sides buying  that  good  bull,  pur- 
chased ten  fine  females  for  their 
foundation  herd.  Another  new- 
comer to  the  Angus  breed  was 
H.  D.  Fox  of  Pen  Yan,  N.  Y., 
who  bought  five  fine  cows.  Still 
another  was  G.  F.  Strickland  of 
Syracuse  who  went  home  with  five 
cows  and  the  bull,  Rolling  Ridge 
Henderson,  which  was  senior 
grand  champion  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Farm  Show  last  January, 
and  half-brother  to  the  grand 
champion  female  at  the  same 
show.  He  was  sold  by  Rolling 
Ridge  Farm,  Danboro,  Pa.  Among 
other  buyers  were  Mrs.  Francis 
Ford,  New  Florence,  Pa.,  Can- 
non Ranch,  Woodstock,  N.  Y., 
Andelot  Farm,  Warton,  Md.,  and 
Cornell  University. 

Another  Angus  sale,  one  which 
will  be  held  just  too  late  for  a 
report  to  appear  in  this  issue,  but 
which  gives  promise  of  being  most 
interesting  and  successful,  is  the 
Albemarle  Angus  Auction  at  Kes- 


wick, Virginia.  May  19,  1941. 
This  event  is  sponsored  by  the 
Virginia  Aberdeen  Angus  Associ- 
ation. The  sale  cattle  have  been 
divided  into  classes  and  are  to  be 
featured  in  a  show  the  morning 
of  the  sale  day. 

This  event  is  to  become  an  an- 
nual fixture  and  therefore  the 
quality  and  health  of  the  indi- 
vidual animals  has  been  given 
considerable  attention.  At  this 
writing  it  is  announced  that  the 
cattle  consigned  are  of  the  high- 
est quality  and  in  good  thrifty 
condition. 

GUERNSEYS 

There  have  been  big  doings 
among  the  Guernsey  people  too. 
They  recently  held  their  64th  an- 
nual meeting,  reelecting  John  S. 
Ames  of  Boston,  Mass.,  president 
Dr.  Wayne  A.  Munn  of  Jones- 
ville,  Wis.,  and  Charles  L.  Hill 
of  Rosendale,  Wis.,  vice-presi- 
dents. William  H.  Caldwell  was 
named  Secretary  Emeritus.  J.  M. 
McDonald  of  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
L.  V.  Milson  of  Excelsior,  Minn., 
Wm.  F.  Fietz  of  Pipersville,  Pa., 
were  elected  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

It  was  also  brought  to  light  at 
this  meeting  by  Carl  B.  Musser, 
secretary  of  the  American  Guern- 
sey Cattle  Club,  that  the  1,000,- 
000th  pure-bred  Guernsey  will  be 
recorded  within  a  few  months. 
He  reported  that  a  new  high  for 
the  Guernsey  breed  was  reached 
last  year  with  a  total  of  95,415 
animals  recorded  and  the  number 


will  soon  go  over  the  million 
mark.  This  total  was  made  up  of 
57,796  registrations  and  37,619 
birth  reports,  an  increase  of  over 
seven  per  cent  for  each. 

Sales  of  registered  Guernseys 
increased  over  nine  per  cent  to  a 
total  of  38,853  head.  Auction  sale 
prices  on  over  4,000  head  showed 
an  average  of  $225  per  head  as 
compared  to  $195  for  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Testing  of  pure-bred  Guern- 
seys also  reached  a  new*  high  this 
year  with  1,194  herds  testing  10,- 
267  cows.  Musser  also  reported 
that  50  per  cent  of  all  the  bulls 
being  registered  were  either  sired 
by  bulls  with  five  or  more  tested 
daughters  or  were  out  of  dams 
having  official  records  or  on  test. 

More  than  3,200  gold  pins 
were  awarded  to  boys  and  girls 
who  began  Guernsey  club  work 
during  the  year  and  over  6,000 
rosettes  were  provided  for  Guern- 
sey classes  in  the  junior  division 
at  fairs  throughout  the  country. 

Golden  Guernsey  milk  sales  for 
the  past  year  totaled  150,000,000 
lbs.  Increased  consumer  purchas- 
ing power  due  to  defense  activi- 
ties was  reflected  in  increased 
sales  and  new  outlets  were  estab- 
lished in  70  cities  and  towns. 

COVENTRY  SALE 

The  day  following  the  Guern- 
sey meeting  came  the  tremend- 
ously successful  Coventry  Sale  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.  at  which  47  head 
of  Guernseys  sold  for  $38,210,  an 
average  of  $812.  This  was  an  in- 


crease of  $260  a  head  over  last 
year's  average.  The  top  animal 
was  purchased  by  William  Neid- 
ner,  Hillsboro,  N.  H.,  for  $3,100 
from  D.  G.  Tenney,  Rockingham 
Farm,  Salem,  N.  H. 

PERCH  ERONS 

The  Percheron  Horse  Associa- 
tion announces  that  their  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Percheron 
Judges  and  Breeders  will  be  held 
at  Frederick,  Md.,  on  July  21 
and  22.  There  will  be  conference 
and  discussion  periods,  led  by  ex- 
perts in  animal  husbandry,  and 
field  day  and  judging  activities 
at   the   Frederick   fair  grounds. 

This  conference  is  an  educa- 
tional project  designed  to  bring 
about  greater  unity  of  opinion 
among  those  interested  in  the 
Percheron  draft  horse.  Dr.  C.  D. 
Lowe,  senior  extension  animal 
husbandman  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  will  head  the  list  of 
speakers. 

Animal  husbandry  experts  from 
Missouri,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
New  York,  Connecticut,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  Iowa,  and 
New  Hampshire  have  already 
signified  their  intention  of  attend- 
ing. Some  of  these  men  will  pre- 
sent topics  for  discussion  while 
others  will  appear  in  the  demon- 
stration judging  events. 

In  addition,  a  judging  contest 
will  be  conducted  for  college  agri- 
culture and  4-H  students  in  at- 
tendance as  well  as  breeders  who 
are  present.  Premiums  totaling 
$200  will  be  offered  in  this  con- 
test and  a  model  of  a  stallion  and 
another  of  a  mare  and  foal  will 
be  awarded  winners. 

This  conference  is  the  third  of 
its  kind,  previous  meetings  hav- 
ing been  held  at  Carmel,  Ind., 
and  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  This 
year  is  the  first  time  that  the  con- 
ference has  traveled  East  and  it 
is  of  particular  significance  that 
Frederick  County,  Md.,  has  been 
selected  as  the  locale.  There, 
within  the  radius  of  a  few  miles, 
are  located  some  of  the  finest 
breeding  establishments  in  the 
United  States ;  the  country  is  ideal 
for  stock  raising  and  interest  in 
agricultural  projects  runs  strong. 

The  Frederick  Fair,  sponsored 
by  the  Percheron  Association  of 
Frederick  County,  grew  from  a 
small  show  that  ranked  eighth  in 
number  of  entries  in  the  United 
States  in  1937  and  1938,  to  sixth 
place  in  1940,  and  is  the  largest 
and  most  progressive  county  show 
in  the  country.  Its  entries  last 
year  were  exceeded  only  by  the 
National  Percheron  Show,  the  In- 
ternational, American  Royal  and 
the  largest  state  fairs. 


HUMPHREY  B.  NEILL 

Judging  the  bulls  before  the  Eastern  States  Aberdeen-Angus  Sale; 
Barbara  Corneller,  top  bull  of  the  sale  is  in  this  group 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


Kl  .XI  I  I  I  It 


Breederi  of  Fine  Guernsey  (ladle  and  Belgian  Horses 


KmMmu's  litis)  Flout,  istmr.  n<>m  j<im,„ry 
h.  i».u.  io»it.  hm  t>:<>.;  i,n  (:/«.«  f  <><>!!.:  c.  r.  t. 

Y<  H  \ii\w  just  rau.se  for  pride  if  \<>n  OWD  a  good  farm 
MM  with  |ffWUd  well-tilled,  equipment  well-kept, 
with  ample  stork*,  one  tli.it  is  fertile,  productive  and  that 
!><>.i«t-  good  (.iiern-e\  cattle  ami  fine  Belgian  horses.  The 
breeding  of  pedigreed  eattle  ami  horses,  in  its  infain  \  in 
this  MMBlrj  lint  definitely  linked  with  the  future  |>r<>«- 
|>erit\    of   agriculture,   offers  splendid   opportunities  for 


W*nfltm*t  JAY  fARCMXJR,  17627.  Three  time:,  (hand 
Champion  ill  the  htlernulional  l.iteslotk  Slum,  Chirnno,  III 

profits  ami  to  ensure  your  future  weurity.  And  apart  from 
profits,  what  greater  happiness  and  satisfaction  can  you 
achieve  than  from  contact  with  the  noil?  What  readier 
relief  from  the  vicissitudes  of  business?  What  better  heri- 
tage to  leave  than  a  well-organized  farm?  Let  KENELEUR 
help  you  on  your  breeding  problems. 


KENFLEUR  BREEDING  STOCK  FOB  SALE  VI   ILL  TIMES,  THE  BEST  OBTAINABLE  ANYWHERE 

II.  C  HORNEMAN,  \1\  Washington  W..  Danville.  Illinois  —  KENNETH  HOK1NEMAN,  Cayuga,  Indiana— Props. 
HENRY  JENNKR,  Partner,  in  charge  of  (Guernseys  EARL  ALLEN,  Partner,  in  eharge  of  Belgian* 


IN  housing  famous  Kenfleur  Guernseys  and 
Belgians,  the  emphasis  is  on  efficiency  and 
economy,  rather  than  show. 

The  barn  shown  here  is  typical  —  an  old  build- 
ing intelligently  remodeled  and  equipped  to 
provide  the  utmost  in  protection  and  comfort, 
without  unnecessary  expense. 

Since  the  first,  Jamesway  farm  building  experts 
have  worked  closely  with  Mr.  H.  C.  Horneman, 
helping  him  develop  the  sort  of  buildings  he 
wants.  Hardly  a  year  has  gone  by  without 
additions  of  Jamesway  equipment  to  keep  pace 
with  the  steady  growth  of  Kenfleur  Farms. 


Whether  you  contemplate  the  practical  and 
economical  remodeling  of  a  barn  such  as  this — 
the  planning  of  an  entire  set  of  new  buildings 

—  or  only  the  installation  of  a  little  equipment 

—  you  can  have  the  experienced  personal  help 
of  a  trained  Jamesway  Man  without  cost.  There 
is  no  finer  farm  building  service  to  be  had. 
Write  .  .  .  you  will  be  under  no  obligation. 
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JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  CL-641 
FT.  ATKINSON,  WISCONSIN 
ELMIRA,  N.  Y.  OAKLAND,  CALIF. 
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CHOPPED  HAY 

When  you  build,  get  the  best,  the 
most  modern,  most  efficient  con- 
struction. Martin  Metal  Farm  Build- 
ings are  the  last  word  and  compare 
favorably  in  cost  with  other  types 
of  construction.  Made  of  metal,  they 
will  give  you  a  lifetime  of  service. 

Martin  Metal  Silo  is  ideal  for  grass 
silage.  Insures  better  quality  silage 
without  leakage.  Minimum  waste. 
Lasts  longer.  Requires  less  upkeep. 

Martin  Ventilated  Hay  Maker  offers 
the  best  means  of  caring  for  chop- 
ped hay.  Eliminates  waste,  saves 
leaves,  retains  natural  color  and 
preserves  all  food  values.  Avoids 
risk  of  mold,  spoilage,  or  mow  burn. 

Write  today  for  free  literature,  or  fffPVWMHH*, 
advisory  service  on  any  type  of  f|[AlMU|l  j[m 
Metal  Farm  Building.  U^bh^^^^j 

MARTIN  STEEL   PRODUCTS  CORP. 

Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Metal  Farm  Buildings 
361  Longvi«w  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
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Let  Your 
Horses 

X  Salt 
*  Themselves 


It  is  the  safe  and  con- 
venient way.  The  horse 
alone  can  judge  how 
much  salt  is  needed. 
Too  much  or  too  little 
does  not  keep  them  in 
the  best  condition.  Play 
safe    by    giving  them 

PURE  SALT  BRICKS 

in  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents  your 
forgetting — just  put  one  up  where  the  horse 
can  reach  it.  Made  of  refined  dairy  salt — no 
impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask  your  dealer, 
or  write  for  booklet — free. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 
1  Lent  Avenue  Le  Roy,  New  York 

KEYSTONE  COMPRESSED 


RINGNECK  PHEASANTS  { 

12  weeks  old  for 
September  delivery 


MALLARD  DUCKS  f 

10  weeks  old  for 
July  delivery 

§  INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM  1 
§  Newtown  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  j| 

TEL.  NEWTOWN  340 

P_     

i«  :;  "  ~  a  a     ::     ^     A  j:     -a     ::  ;_;  J;  »  ~ 
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AVOID    BASCS    wilh    famous    Cocka*  Farms 

Inoculated  Marvangus  liepf  Cattle.  Every  heifer 
inorulaled  under  Federal  supervision.  All  pure- 
bred. Top  blood  lines.  Hornless.  Practical 
prices.    Write  today  for  free  literature. 

COCKADE  FARMS  LIVESTOCK  NURSERY 
DARLINGTON  MARYLAND 
.B'  ■   ■  *  B   ■   ■   ■   ■   ■   ■  B 


KENFLEUR 

( Continued  from  page  37 ) 


For  it  is  part  of  the  story  that 
Mr.  Horneman  made  his  own  way 
in  life.  When  he  was  graduated 
from  the  agricultural  college  at 
Ames,  Iowa,  and  came  to  the 
Sugar  Creek  region  to  start  a 
small  dairy,  he  was  poor.  He  rose 
to  his  present  eminence  by  hard 
work  and  perseverance,  coupled 
with  keen  business  judgment. 

One  other  thing  remains  to  be 
spoken  of — that  father-son  rela- 
tionship upon  which  the  future 
of  many  a  purebred  establish- 
ment and  its  breeding  program 
must  rest.  And  certainly  no  more 
poignant  expression  of  the  bond 
which  links  the  father  to  his  son 
can  be  found  in  the  appealing 
letter  which  Mr.  Horneman  wrote 
to  his  friend  Lincoln  R.  Louns- 
bury,  managing  editor  of  the 
"Guernsey  Breeders'  Journal",  in 
1937,  informing  him  of  his  son's 
decision  to  farm  for  himself: 

"On  April  11,  1910,  I  recall 
my  feeling  when  I  was  told  'It's 
a  Boy.'  The  fullness  in  my  heart 
swelled  up  into  my  throat,  and  I 
pictured  a  fine  young  man  coming 
on  who  would  be  more  than  my 
son.  He  really  was  to  be  my 
friend  and  associate. 

"I  recall  when  a  small  child 
he  was  out  to  the  farm  with  me 
and  for  the  first  time  saw  little 
pigs  nursing  the  old  sow.  He 
came  running  to  me  with  all  the 
terror  and  anxiety  in  his  face  and 
voice  you  could  possibly  imagine 
with  'Dad,  dad,  the  little  pigs 
are  eating  their  mother.'  Then  I 
recall  one  time  when  he  was  play- 
ing with  a  calf,  the  calf  reached 
through  the  stanchion  and  grab- 
bed his  necktie.  He  thought  he 
was  a  goner  and  screamed  for 
help. 


"I  recall  his  statement  as  a 
small  kid  in  the  grade  school  that 
he  didn't  want  to  be  the  smartest 
boy  in  the  class,  but  he  wanted 
to  be  the  best  fighter.  Then  came 
high  school  and  college  life,  and 
the  vacations  when  he  was  home 
that  were  so  dear  to  me,  and 
Christmas  time  that  brought  him 
home  for  a  week  or  so.  Then  my 
anxiety  when  he  didn't  seem  to 
show  sufficient  interest  in  the  new 
calves  that  had  shown  up  on  the 
place  since  he  had  left  and  the 
development  of  these  •  young 
things  into  cows. 

"Then  there  began  to  show  up 
a  desire  for  the  farm,  for  good 
cattle  and  the  outdoors  .  .  .  finally 
his  determination  to  farm  and 
breed  cattle.  I  held  him  away 
from  it  for  a  long  time  because  I 
wanted  to  be  absolutely  sure  that 
he  was  .  .  .  definite  and  steadfast 
in  his  wish. 
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Well,  Line,  he  is  going  to 
move  on  to  a  farm  June 
1,  so  there  will  be  two  Kenfleurs, 
H.  C.'s  Kenfleur  Farm  at  Dan- 
ville. Illinois,  and  Kenfleur  Farm, 
Cayuga,  Indiana,  Kenneth  Horne- 
man proprietor.  It  is  my  wish,  of 
course,  that  there  will  be  another 
son  and  that  he  will  carry  on,  and 
I  know  he  will  carry  on  if  his  dad 
goes  along  day  in  and  day  out 
doing  the  job  as  it  should  be 
done." 

And  who  would  say  that  the 
lad  who  plays  today  upon  the 
lawn  of  his  father's  farm  near 
Cayuga  will  not  one  day  carry  on 
the  splendid  tradition  which  his 
grandfather  has  set — a  love  for 
the  soil,  a  desire  for  the  best  of 
stock,  a  longing  for  the  out-of- 
doors  ? 


CONQUERING  BANC  S  DISEASE 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


the  agglutination  blood  test  used 
in  detecting  infected  animals. 
Moreover,  unlike  the  dangerous, 
virulent  cultures,  No.  19  did  not 
localize  in  the  udder. 

To  be  doubly  safe  in  the  use 
of  this  culture,  Dr.  Buck  decided 
to  conduct  his  immunizing  tests 
with  calves  about  five  or  six 
months  of  age.  At  this  age  the 
udder  has  not  yet  developed. 

While  research  for  a  successful 
vaccine  was  in  progress  to  test 
the  soundness  of  the  concept  of 
Dr.  Buck  and  his  associates,  eco- 
nomic and  political  forces  entered 
the  picture.  As  a  phase  of  agri- 
cultural adjustment,  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  various 
States,  in  July  1934,  undertook 
to  reduce  the  number  of  cattle  in 
the  United  States. 

In  any  such  plan  it  was  obvi- 
ously sensible  to  weed  out  dis- 
eased animals  first,  so  a  cam- 
paign to  combat  Bang's  disease 
was  established  along  the  same 
general  lines  as  the  campaign 
that  so  successfully  reduced  the 


ravages  of  bovine  tuberculosis. 
Both  involved  a  diagnostic  test  to 
detect  the  diseased  cattle.  Thus 
the  tuberculin  test  for  tuberculo- 
sis was  paralleled  by  the  aggluti- 
nation blood  test  for  Bang's  dis- 
ease. 

The  general  administration  of 
the  plan,  including  the  directing 
officials  and  field  personnel,  was 
much  the  same  for  the  two  dis- 
eases. The  procedure  includes  in 
both  cases  the  slaughter  of  re- 
actors and  the  payment  of  a 
limited  indemnity.  As  evidence  of 
cooperation,  so  many  cattle  own- 
ers offered  their  herds  to  be 
tested  that  there  have  been  wait- 
ing lists  in  most  States. 

From  a  national  economic 
standpoint,  the  plan  of  testing 
and  slaughter  has  proved  to  be 
highly  effective.  It  accomplished 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  pri- 
marily intended,  namely,  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  cattle. 

This  plan  also  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  reducing  infection  to  a 
measurable  degree.    Besides  pro- 


Swans,  Peacocks,  Wild 
Ducks  &  Geese,  Rare 
Pheasants,  Guineas,  Wild 
Turkeys,  Cranes,  Bantams, 
Pigeons,  Foreign  Doves 


Blacknecked  Swan 

The  largest  and  most  complete  col- 
lection in  America.  Free  price  list 
with  attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L,  Wallingford.  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


J 
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DONKEYS 

Excellent  companions  for  the  stable 
and  home.  Useful.  Gentle  with 
children.  Buy  a  weaning  and  raise 
him  to  suit. 

Mrs.  Deborah  Dows 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


Breeders  of 
PRIZE-WINNING  STOCK 

Philadelphia  Came  Bird  Show 

Silver  cups — best   pair  ornamental 
pheasants  and  waterfowls. 

New  York  Poultry  Show 

Grand  Champion  waterfowl  and 
pheasant. 

National  Sportsmen's  Show 

Best  fancy  pheasants.    Best  pair  bob- 
white  quail.    Best  waterfowl. 

Boston  Poultry  Show 

Black  East  India  Duck  most  beautiful 
bird  in  the  show. 

BEROL  LODGE,  INC. 

710  East  14th  St,  New  York  City 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
PERCHERONS 

Foundation  Heifers  to  utilize  your 
Pastures 

Imported     and     American  Bred 
Mares  to  do  your  work. 

Write  for  details  or  visit 

FUERST  STOCK  FARM 

,.  nr.    PINE  PLAINS.  N.  Y. 

Myron   M.  PuerSt       (Dutchess  County) 


WOODLAWN  ANGUS 

Est.  1883 

Foundation  females  and 
choice  herd  bulls  for  sale. 

70  miles  west  of  Chicago 

STANLEY  R.  PIERCE  &  SONS 
Creston  Illinois 


NORTHERN  BOBWHITE  QUAIL 

For  Breeding  or  Releasing 

EGGS 

Colinus  Farm  Belleville,  Illinois 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


vising  for  I  lie  ilnughtrr  of  r«- 
Mtorti  it  inrlutlm  ii  number  of 

N   llll  ll'll      •.  ill  H  ll'     Slll'll     .'11     I  III 

t'lmnin^r  nml  liUitifYrtinn  of 
pri'tnior.i  to  l«'«<ii-n  tin-  eh  mi  ith  of 
n  iiilccliun,  llir  |niiili.i>r  of  nlmr 
linn  frrr  r«  |i|.n  riiH  iits  or  krr|iin^ 
hrif«T  t*iiltc.«  for  rrplnrcmrntN. 
Citing  luntlits  derived,  hundred* 
of  hrrd  owners  \  oicrd  their  natin 
diction. 

During  tin-  tirif  yrar  of  thr 
I  rili  r.il  St.ite  c,im|>.»ign  ngninat 
M  ini;  s  disease.  (In-  pen  tillage  of 
rattle  t lint  reacted  to  tin-  teat  w  is 
M.S.  whereas  l>y  IMG  this  per 
eentagc  was  reduced  to  'J.V 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper 
to  state,  however,  that  at  first  tin- 
testing  involvetl  more  seriously 
a  fleeted  herds  resulting  from  re 
ipiests  from  owners  many  of 
whom  hail  suffered  severe  losses. 
Nevertheless  the  records  show  a 
marked  reduction  in  the  extent  of 
infection,  attributable  to  the  plan 
of  testing  and  slaughter. 

¥N  1!H0  about  7.000.000  tests 
1  were  applied,  some  of  which 
wire  retests.  The  I'uited  States 
now  has  more  than  .1.10  counties 
designated  as  areas  in  which  in- 
fection has  been  brought  under 
control. 

In  the  course  of  this  extensive 
testing,  veterinarians  have  re- 
ported so-called  problem  herds, — 
those  in  which  Hang's  disease  still 
persisted  in  spite  of  close  super- 
\  ision  and  periodical  testing. 

The  test  and  slaughter  method 
also  is  rather  expensive  when  in- 
demnity is  paid  year  after  year. 
Yet  because  of  its  general  effec- 
tiveness, is  still  in  operation. 

Meanwhile  the  research  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Buck  was  tempo- 
rarily interrupted  by  his  death. 
To  continue  the  unfinished  inves- 
tigations the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  obtained  the  services  of 
Dr.  Adolph  Eiehhorn,  widely- 
known  as  a  research  pathologist, 
to  direct  the  Animal  Disease  Sta- 
tion where  Dr.  Buck  had  been 
conducting  his  investigations. 
With  the  assistance  of  Dr.  A.  B. 
Crawford  and  other  staff  mem- 
bers, the  work  of  perfecting  and 
testing  the  vaccine  went  forward. 

It  is  noteworthy,  in  disease  in- 
\estigations  involving  the  breed- 
ing of  livestock,  that  the  normal 
gestation  period  must  be  com- 
pleted several  times  in  order  to 
test  results  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. However,  the  vaccine  pre- 
pared from  culture  No.  19,  pre- 
viously mentioned,  has  now  been 
tested  on  approximately  260  in- 
fected herds  in  24  States.  The 
vaccinations  involve  more  than 
17.000  calves. 

About  96  per  cent,  of  the 
calves,  when  they  matured  and 
were  bred,  had  normal  pregnan- 
cies, and  of  the  abortions  that  oc- 
curred only  a  small  percentage 
could  be  traced  to  infection  with 
Bang's  disease.  Abortions  may  be 
due  to  various  other  causes,  in- 
cluding physical  injuries. 

There  are  many  technical 
phases  of  research  in  the  produc- 
tion of  biological  products.  But 


tin  ft«ld  tests  ol  the  vaccine  were 
■o  encouraging  that  the  writer 
Bn  oh'  a  report  of  the  researeli 
findings  and  field  data  at  the  last 
meeting  "I  the  United  States  Live 
Stock  Sanitary  Association,  in 
(  Imago,  during  December,  l!»K). 

This  body,  composed  of  veteri 
Marians,  breeders,  public  officials, 
and  others  concerned  with  the 
Iim  stuek  industry,  unanimously 
accepted  the  recommendation 
that  calfhood  vaccination,  under 
proper  supervision,  be  officially 
recognized  .is  an  adjunct  to  the 
test  .'iml  slaughter  plan. 

Many  prominent  veterinarians, 
including  Dr.  A.  E.  Wight,  of 
the  Bureau's  staff,  who  for  many 
years  lias  had  charge  of  the  com 
bincd  tuberculosis  and  Bang's 
disease  campaigns,  concur  in  the 
belief  that  the  vaccine  will  be  of 
great  value  especially  in  the  case 
of  problem  herds. 

Tims  the  tcst-and-slaughter 
method  of  reducing  losses  from 
Bang's  disease  is  now  being  sup- 
|  lemented  by  calfhood  vaccina- 
tion. In  other  words,  we  now 
have  two  well  tested  methods  in- 
stead of  one. 

Although  the  final  eradication 
of  a  disease  of  such  long  stand- 
ing anil  wide  extent  will  be  a  long 
campaign,  there  are  good  pros- 
pects of  ultimate  success.  This 
opinion  is  based  on  the  success 
that  has  attended  other  activities 
against  dangerous  diseases. 

Such  enemies  of  livestock  in- 
clude contagious  pleuropneu- 
monia, foot-and-mouth  disease, 
dourine,  southern  cattle  fever, 
glanders,  scabies,  bovine  tubercu- 
losis, various  injurious  parasites, 
and  other  threats  to  their  health. 

Finally,  it  is  proper  and  fitting 
tc  acknowledge  the  substantial 
aid  of  legislative  bodies  and  the 
courts  in  dealing  with  animal- 
disease  problems.  Legislatures  and 
Congress  have  provided  useful 
and  effective  livestock  laws  in  or- 
der that  disease  control  may  be 
conducted  in  an  orderly  manner. 

The  courts  have  consistently 
sustained  livestock  laws,  although 
in  justice  to  our  citizens,  I  must 
add  that  challenges  to  laws  of 
this  kind  have  come  from  only  a 
small  minority.  With  the  contin- 
ued cooperation  of  live-stock  own- 
ers, public  officials,  the  agricul- 
tural press,  and  other  influential 
agencies,  there  is  reasonable  cer- 
tainty of  reducing  Bang's  disease 
to  the  vanishing  point. 


DO  NOT  READ  NOW 
ANSWERS 

to  question  on  page  66 

1.  Child's    feet    in  stirrup 
leathers. 

2.  Not  leading  pony  from 
near  side. 

3.  Walking    parallel  to 
pony's  shoulders. 

Shame  on  Pop ! 


BELGIANS 

FAVORITES  ON  FARMS  AND  ESTATES 


Imported  llelgian  Mures,  uitli  Set  of 
HilH<H  rnaile  in  their  home  land. 

The  preterit  wur  in  Europe,  with  itn  invasion  of  Belgium,  has  seriously 
iliimniiril  llir  horse  hrn-ding  industry  of  that  little  country.  Purebred 
Helxians  from  across  the  Atlantic  will  not  he  available  for  many 
vcurs  to  come. 

American  breeders  of  purehred  Itcljtian  horses  arc  prepared  to  meet 
the  ■  I.  ill.  ii-.  of  this  new  situation,  by  producing  American-bred  Belgians 
of  the  type  and  quality  to  meet  the  needs  of  American  farms.  Our 
breeders  throughout  the  United  Slates  and  (Canada  have  foundation  slock 
for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

For  a  sellers  list,  list  of  members  and  other  information  write  to 

BELGIAN  DRAFT  HORSE  CORPORATION 

H.  J.  BRANT,  Secretary  WABASH,  INDIANA 


NIELAND  FARMS,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

Known  all  over  America  for  its  high 
producing  Cuernsey  herd. 

HIGH  TlM£  DUROBAR 

Electric  Screens 
r|  \t  ti  kj  r  I   destroy  flies  trying  to 
TLI    IIP/It^    enter  or  leave  premises. 

Protect  your  animals  from  the  re- 
pulsive and  disease-breeding  fly. 

READ  WHAT  NIELAND  FARMS  THINK  OF  DUROBARS — 

"Have  now  installed  32  Durobar  screens  to  relieve  the  annoyance  from 
flies.  In  the  barn  where  126  cows  are  kept  with  all  windows  protected  by 
Durobars  or  ordinary  screens.  I  find  90%  of  the  fly  trouble  has  been  elimi- 
nated. In  the  calf  barn  and  nursery  where  two  or  three  small  doors  re- 
main open  about  75%  oi  the  trouble  has  ceased.  In  the  bull  barn  with 
eight  doors  open  at  all  times  only  about  half  of  the  number  of  flies  are  now 
present.  Needless  to  say  I  am  extremely  well  pleased  and  consider  the 
electric  screens  just  as  much  a  part  of  dairy  equipment  as  any  other  ne- 
cessity." 

A  STYLE  AND  SIZE 
FOR   EVERY  NEED. 

Write  for  details,  prices  and 
useful   fly   control  material. 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
SCREEN  CORPORATION 

29  N.  Peoria  St.,  Dept.  6-A. 
CHICAGO 

Offices  in  all  principal  cities. 


Enjoy  sitting  outdoors.  A  DL'RO- 
BAR  Garden  Panel  attracts  and 
kilU  night  flying  in-*ti-  by  the 
thousands,  making  your  terrac* 
a    place   of  enjoyment. 

DROME 

ECTRIC  SCRE  ENS 

Kill  Flies 

AUTOMATICALLY. 


JUNE,  1941 
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KENNEL  &  BENC 


"BUFFALO" 

Portable  Kennel 
Yard 

Protects  your  dogs  from  hazards 
and  frees  you  from  worrying . . . 

EASY  TO  USE 
NO  POSTS  TO 
FUSS  WITH  OR 
HOLES  TO  DIG 

Dog  owners,  fanciers  and  breeders 
like  these  sturdy  "Buffalo"  Portable 
Kennel  Yards  because  of  the  easy  pro- 
tection they  give,  they  can  be  enlarged 
or  changed  around  without  work. 

Provides  Attractive  Exercising 
Quarters,  Insures  Safety  of  Stock 

"Buffalo"  Portable  Fencing  is  modern, 
strongly  made  and  will  not  shift,  sag 
or  turn  over.  It  has  no  posts  to  bother; 
instead  patented  fence  clips  are  easily 
and  quickly  applied.  Merely  shove 
pin  legs  into  ground  and  you  have 
firm  fencing. 

Built  for  Cong  Hard  Use  in 
Convenient  Sections  to  Suit 

Each  section  of  "Buffalo"  Portable  Kennel 
Yard  has  frame  of  strong,  continuous  copper- 
bearing  round  steel  band  heavily  galvanized. 
Fabric  is  diamond  mesh  copper-bearing  wire 
thoroughly  galvanized.  Sections  can  be  easily 
arranged  for  most  any  size  yard  you  desire  — 
suitable  for  estates,  suburban  homes,  or  for 
average  city  lots.  Surely  an  ideal  way  to  let 
your  dogs  exercise  and  play  freely  from  harm. 
Buffalo  Wire  Works  Co.,  Inc.,  530  Terrace, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (Est.  1869  as  Scheeler's  Sons). 


I  (.  J  t07  CA  ,or  Assortment  I 
|  jenO  3>Z/.0U  No.  l-A  making  I 
I  an  enclosure  7x14x5  ft.  high,  com-  I 
I  plete  with  gate  and  fittings.  Or  send  I 
|  6c  today  for  helpful  new  "Buffalo"  I 
I  Portable  Fencing  Booklet  89-C.  4  I 
L   .  J 


ENGLISH  COCKER  SPANIELS 

■ 


Blackmoor  Beacon  of  Giralda 
Puppies   sired   by   this   dog   and  other 
imported    champions    out    of  imported 
dams  for  sale.    Prices  from  $50. 

CIRALDA  FARMS 

MADISON  NEW  JERSEY 


IRISH  SETTERS 


Ch.   Wamsulla  Fermanagh  II 

A  fine  selection  of  puppies  and  young  dogs  from 
our  championship  stock  now  available. 
Eight  champions  at  stud. 

WAMSUTTA  KENNELS 

Warren  K.  Read,  Jr.t  owner 

Slocum  Rd.    No.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 


COLEMEADOW 
KENNELS 

Morris  Avenue,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Phone  B.  M.  3-72 


Sealyham  Terriers 

Chow  Chows 
Scottish  Terriers 


ENGLISH  SPRINGER  SPANIELS 

Unexcelled  in 

Field  and  Home 
A  Perfect 

tm 

All-Purpose  Dog 

CREENBRAES 

KENNELS 

R.  H.  Migel,  Owner         Monroe,  N.  Y. 

l'uppies  and  Grown  Stock  usually  available. 

WELSH  TERRIERS 

Property  of  the  Misses  deCoppet 

The  ideal  companions  for  town  or  coun- 
try. Some  attractive  puppies  usually  for 
sale,  by  Champions  and  from  Champion 
stock. 

Address:  Narrangansett  Pier,  R.  /. 


Coolvn  Hill 
Bullterriers 

The  first  puppies  in  this 
country  by  the  world  fa- 
mous Eng.  Ch.  rtaydium 
Brigadier  now  available. 
Some  top  notc:h  halt' 
grown  show  dogs  very 
reasonable  prices. 

Ch.  Raydium  Brigadier     daLLAS.E  PENNA*. 


LABRADOR  RETRIEVER  PUPPIES 

Four  months  old 
THE  FEN  FARM 

Merryall 

New  Milford  Connecticut 
Tel.:  New  Milford  1047-W-3 


NAPE AGUE  KENNELS 

CHESAPEAKE    BAY  RETRIEVERS 

AT  STUD: 

CH.  EDMONTON  NEWT,  out  Of  LaNonne  Bonnie,  by  Ch.  Chesacroft  Newt. 
CH.  AIRLINE  GOLUfcN  DAWN,  Out  of  Airline  Djtchess  Donna,  by  Ch. 
Chesacroft  Newt. 

CH.  TRICKSTER  ROBERT  OF  MONTAUK.  out  ot  Princess  of  Montauk,  by 
F.  T.  Ch.  Skipper  Bob. 

NAPEAGUE  TED  OF  MONTAUK.  out  of  Betty  Montauk,  by  Bud  Parker  Bang. 

PUPPIES  from  the  above  sires  $50  and  up 

P.  H.  DATER.  Owner  PHILIP  COLLINS,  Mgr. 

Montauk  H'gy.—  Phone  404— Easthampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Retrievers  boarded  and  trained. 


ENGLISH 
COCKER  SPANIELS 

Exceptional 

puppies 
are  available 

FAIRCOURT  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Theo.  W.  Herbst,  Owner 
Bet  nardsville,   N .  J. 
Tel.  Bernardsville  82 


Ch.  ToKalon  Blue  Eagle 
BLUE  MERLES  ARE 
OUR  SPECIALTY 


TOKALON 

Offer^the  Largest  and  Finest  Selection  of 
Champion  bred  COLLI ES  and  COCKER  SPANIELS 
all  colors  and  ages,  at  $35.00  up.  60-day  health 
guarantee.    C.O.D.  shipments    :  desired.  Pairs  for 
bleeding.    Please  state  wants  clearly. 

Shown  by  appointment  In  Now  York  City 

TOKALON  KENNELS 
Woodstock  Road,  WEST  HURLEY,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Kingston  348- J  - 1 


'luivaiuu  Aiaguet 


BENCH  SHOW  GROWTH:  STUDENT  JUDCES 
NORTH  WESTCHESTER 


Here  we  art'  at  tlie  peak  of  the 
spring  season  when  every- 
one interested  in  dogs  is  pretty  apt 
tc  turn  his  attention  to  the  big 
outdoor  shows,  and  with  good  rea- 
son. It's  a  lot  of  fun  to  hop  in 
your  ear  and  drive  to  some  nearby 
stretch  of  greensward  where, 
amid  tents,  roped  off  rings,  clus- 
tered spectators,  and  general  ex- 
citement you  can  see  some  of  the 
top  individuals  of  your  favorite 
breed,  talk  to  other  dog  people, 
decide  by  comparison  whether 
that  puppy  you  have  home  is  a 
good  one  or  not. 

If  you  are  just  a  spectator,  at- 
tending a  bench  show  is  a  grand 
way  \o  spend  a  soft  spring  or 
summer's  day.  If  you  show  a  dog, 
even  one  that's  not  very  good,  you 
will  have  a  great  deal  more  fun 
and  learn  ten  times  as  much.  Why 
don't  you  show  that  dog  of  yours 
some  time  this  summer  just  for 
the  experience? 

One  thing  is  sure,  you  won't 
have  to  travel  far  to  attend  a 
show  this  year,  for  with  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  the  bench 
show  game  in  the  last  decade 
there  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the 
country  which  doesn't  have  its 
own  show  or  shows.  The  figures 
are  really  astonishing;  127  per 
cent  more  shows  in  May  and  June 
of  this  year  than  the  same  period 
in  1931;  42  per  cent  more  than 
in  1936.  Few  fields  of  sport  can 
point  to  a  growth  like  this  ! 

The  show  season  is  longer,  too, 
than  it  used  to  be.  Though  a  lot 
of  the  big  shows  have  been  held, 
including  the  huge  Morris  and 
Essex  which  will  have  brought 
fanciers  once  more  to  Mrs. 
Dodge's  polo  field  just  before 
this  appears,  there  are  many  big 
and  important  ones  still  to  come 
and  not  a  week-end  all  summer 


Ch.  Overture  of  Mazelaine,  recent 
triple  best  in  show  winner 


without  several  contests  some- 
where in  the  country.  Curiously 
enough,  however,  in  the  old  days 
— and  in  an  active,  growing  sport 
such  as  this  ten  years  ago  can  be 
considered  the  "old  days" — fan- 
ciers would  soon  be  saying  good 
bye  to  judges,  benches  and  com- 
petition and  retiring  to  their  ken- 
nels for  the  summer.  For  not  so 
many  years  back  there  weren't 
any  summer  shows  to  speak  of. 

For  instance,  in  May  1931 
there  were  thirteen  shows  held 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
American  Kennel  Club,  and  in 
June  of  that  year  there  were  six- 
teen; yet  in  July  the  number 
dropped  to  two  and  there  were 
only  six  in  August.  It  wasn't  until 
1936  that  the  story  began  to 
change.  There  were  24  shows  that 
May,  the  same  number  in  June, 
four  in  July  and  sixteen  in  Au- 
gust. This  year  there  were  36 
in  May,  will  be  30  in  June,  thir- 
teen in  July  and  nineteen  in 
August. 

These  summer  shows,  while 
only  one  indication  of  the  growtli 
of  the  bench  show  game,  are  quite 
important  for  the  simple  reason 
that  many  of  them  are  small 
events  in  which  the  competition  is 
not  too  keen  to  scare  off  inex- 
perienced exhibitors.  It  is  at 
these  shows  that  people  are  apt  to 
exhibit  their  one  and  only  dog 
just  for  the  fun  of  it.  He  may  win 
a  ribbon  or  so  and  get  his  owner 
excited  enough  to  become  one  of 
the  regulars. 

Aside  from  the  summer  shows 
why  has  there  been  such  a  steady 
growth  in  the  number  of  bench 
shows?  Well,  it  is  pretty  difficult 
to  put  your  finger  on  any  one 
reason,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  one  factor  is  responsible.  Per- 
haps all  the  people  who  are  mov- 
ing to  the  country  have  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  it.  One  of  the  first 
things  people  do  when  they  move 
into  their  new  country  homes  is 
to  buy  a  dog,  just  any  dog  won't 
do  either;  it  probably  will  be  a 
pure-bred — maybe  a  good  one. 

When  a  lot  of  people  own 
good-looking  dogs  it  is  inevitable 
that  there  will  be  more  and  bigger 
shows.  It  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  they  succumb  to  the 
urge  to  find  out  how  good  their 
dogs  really  are,  and  the  answer 
to  this  is  bench  show  competition. 

Another  reason  for  the  increase 
in  the  shows  are  "circuits."  An 
isolated  show  hasn't  much  chance 
of  drawing  a  big  entry  or  top 
dogs,  but  if  there  is  a  show  in  a 
neighboring  town  a  day  or  so 
later,  and  another  nearby  the  next 
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Mrs.  fV.  Josten's  Sealyham,  Criterion  of  Hampton  Hill  was  the 
lust  Terrier  at  the  Delaware  County  Kennel  Club  Show 


LEONARD  W. f.093 
Ohio  Statu  Univanity 
J  Columbin  Ohio 
I  M«mh»r  of  IrUh  Turrliir  Club  ot  Am»rlra) 


«i'i  k  Ukd  willi  still  another  with- 
in easy  travel  a  day  or  so  after 
that,  it  makes  it  worthwhile  for 
dog  owners  ami  handlers  to  load 
their  dog  erates  in  the  truek  or  a 
bamage  ear  and  invatle  the  terri- 
tory. 

STUDENT  IUDCES 

The  German  Shepherd  Club  of 
America  has  a  swell  idea,  and  one 
that  could  be  copied  with  profit 
by  other  breed  clubs.  In  the  past 
thev   have  held  classes  to  train 


Moneybox       Currency,  eleven 
months  old,  won  best  in  show 

judges  of  the  breed,  and  now  they 
are  carrying  this  plan  a  step 
further;  they  are  going  to  give 
these  embryo  judges  actual  ring 
experience.  The  students  are  to 
be  ring  stewards. 

The  American  Kennel  Club  has 
given  its  approval  of  this  plan, 
and  if  the  show-giving  clubs  agree 
the  judges  will  bring  these  stu- 
dents along  as  their  assistants. 
Certainly  there  is  no  reason  why 
any  clubs  should  object,  for  these 
students  are  thoroughly  trained  in 
the  duties  of  a  ring  steward,  and 
good  ring  stewards  are  usually- 
pretty  scarce. 

Of  course  they  won't  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  judging,  but 
will  make  their  own  notes  and 
observations  on  the  classes  which 
they  see.  After  the  senior  judges 


have  made  the  awards  they  will 
criticise  the  notations  of  the  stu- 
dents and  explain  their  own  pl.u 
ings.  This,  incidentally,  should 
make  any  judge  more  careful  of 
his  own  work.  While  the  students 
I  nk  the  opportunity  to  examine 
dogs  closely  in  the  ring  it  will 
probably  be  possible  for  steward 
and  judge  to  go  to  the  bench 
afterwards  and  clear  up  any 
points  that  arc  questioned. 

NORTH  WESTCHESTER 

One  of  the  shows  to  reckon  with 
this  season  will  be  the  North 
Westchester,  held  at  Katonah,  N. 
Y.  on  June  fourteenth.  As  usual 
everything  is  being  done  for  the 
comfort  and  satisfaction  of  ex- 
hibitors and  their  dogs. 

This  club,  and  the  specialty- 
clubs  collaborating  with  it,  offers 
a  pretty  attractive  chunk  of  prize 
money  too.  There  will  be  a  ster- 
ling silver  trophy  and  $5  for  the 
best  in  every  breed  and  $3  for 
the  best  of  opposite  sex  regard- 
less of  entry.  Even  third  and 
fourth  winners  will  get  their  entry- 
money  back.  Approximately  $5.- 
000  is  being  offered  in  sterling 
silver  trophies. 

As  to  the  specialty  clubs,  the 
Chow  Chow  Club  has  over  $500; 
the  Eastern  Irish  Setter  Associa- 
tion almost  $300;  the  Southern 
New  York  Beagle  Club  almost 
$200;  the  Gordon  Setter  Club  of 
America  about  $200;  the  Cocker 
Spaniel  Club  of  Connecticut  over 
$500;  the  American  Miniature 
Schnauzer  Club  $700;  the  Af- 
ghan Hound  Club  $200;  the 
American  Boxer  Club  almost 
$200. 

Besides  this  the  Hartford 
Obedience  Training  Club  will 
have  trophies  for  all  obedience 
trial  classes  as  well  as  more  than 
$300  in  prize  money,  and  the 
Pointer  Club  of  America  will  do- 
nate $100  to  be  added  to  the 
North  Westchester  cash  prizes. 


TYRONNF  FARM  KENNELS 


IRISH 
SETTERS 

Pupplai,  Show 
■  nil  Htintloo  Doqi 
Uiually  Availablfl 

CorreijHinilpnre 
tniltnl 

|ACK  A.  SPEAR 

THTII.N  IOWA 


Woodland   Farm  Krnntli 

OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

A  few  choice 
puppies 
For  Sale 
Mrs.  Roland  M.  Baker 
North  Hampton, 
New  Hampthir* 


HELPS  KEEP  DOGS  HEALTHY! 

Lewis'  Lye  helps  protect  against  nprearl  of 
danueroim  rllaeaae  germa  and  parasites  by 
r-omnmlnntetl  RurrmindlnRS.  Fight  a  dis- 
temper, sar coptic  manse.  Inexpensive.  I. 
to  use.  Write  for  vuluahle  free  booklet  on 
doe  rare  todaj.    AddieM  Dept.  116 


115   N.   Wacker  Drive 
Chicago 


LEWIS  LYE 


Great  Pyrenees  and 
English  Cocker  Spaniels 


•  AsQUAtlif  KINNtU  K«f 
in  *  Mn  r ...<..  V  CfWM,  (hn*n 
C«Mm  S*tMt.  MOLLIS  TON  MASS 

Tel.  Holliston  368 


3  Outdoor  summer  p«ls  —  fleas,  ticks. 

[j^^HS  flaw     ^ftfj^    mosquitoes,  riggers, 

-,  H^aaaBaaV  anrf  "r  m*n*e-  nne*orrn.  doggy  odor, 

£  W&W^^^    fUlv  lm,,s*"v  ')o  as  ,r*  Kr«'  kennels 

^R&ffU^Ogk  do— use   C^uadme  io  keep  your  dog 

^•^^^^       t^BB  n*PP>   and  comfortable  with  coal  of 

dog-show  sheen  $1  00  per  bottle 
Quad  me  Jr.  non-clog  atomizer  set.  including  bottle  Ouadine 
$1.50  from  your  dealer  or 

THE  ALLEN  COMPANY 
 Dept.  C.  317  Superior  St..  Toledo.  Oh*o 


DOG  ENCLOSURES 
AT  LOW  PRICES 


Every  size  for  every 
need.  Send  for  our 
free  100  page  catalog 


Bussey  Pen  Products  Company 

519S  West  6S>ttl  Street 
Chicago.  Illinois 


DOG 


BLACK  / 
LEAF  407 

You  can  eliminate  the  dog  nui- 
sance through  the  use  of  "Black 
Leaf  M)."  Dogs  do  not  like  its  odor 
and  will  not  bother  where  it  has 
been  sprayed. 

"Black  Leaf  40" 
Well  Known  Insecticide 

"Black  Leaf  40"  is  also  an  effec- 
tive insecticide.  It  kills  by  contact 
and  by  fumes.  An  ounce  makes 
six  gallons  of  effective  spray  for 
aphis.  Does  not  harm  foliage- 
easy  to  apply.  Ask  your  dealer. 

1 1.  i  -  i  on  Original  Factory  Sealed 
Packages  for  Full  Strength 


Tobacco  Bv  Products* 
Chemical  Corporation 

Incorporated 
Louisville.  Kentucky 


It  I I1J HI  IHMl  I  al'llTT 


KEEP  YOUR  DOGS 


NEMA 

WORM  CAPSULES 

i  Use  Ncma  Capsules  10  remove 
I  large  roundworms  and  hook- 
worms. Effective — Dependable, 
s—  n  S"  s™    Send  for  Nema 
r   It  L  b    booklet  No. 652. 

k    Write  to  Animal  iMtrttry  Opt..  0«Mh  N -20-  F 

PARKE. DAVIS  t  CO..  DETROIT.  MICH 

-       Ovuff  Store*  Sell  Parbe  Da*i*  Products 


from 
shrubs, 
flowers, 
evergreens 


S/J/icu/  now  with 

Liquid  CHAPERONE 


Wonderful  new  dog  repellent  won't  dis- 
solve in  rain.  Lasts  2  to  3  weeks.  Pre- 
vents dog  damage.  Harmless  to  plants. 

Order  Liquid  Chaperone 
C.  O.  D-,  $1  plus  postage 
for  big  12-ounce  size.  (Or 
send  $1,  we  pay  postage.)  Your  money 
back  in  full  if  you  are  not  delighted 
with  results.  Sudbury  Laboratory, 
Box  275.  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 


SEND  NO 
MONEY 


JUNE,    19  4  1 
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Anyone  who  at  the  age  of  eight 
•  can  draw  as  does  this  month's 
winner,  Sylvia  Bengston,  is  a 
promising  young  artist.  Will  you 
notice  also  what  good  composi- 
tion and  simplicity  of  line  exist  in 
Elmaise  Turnage's  drawing,  and 
for  an  unusual  sense  of  decora- 
tion look  at  Jean  Hoesel's  pic- 
ture. Betty  Frazier's  drawing 
shows  imagination  and  humor  and 
Janet  Okagaki's  sleeping  puppies 
are  good. 

For  next  month  choose  your 
own  subjects  of  sport  or  country 
scenes. 

Remember  all  contributors  must 
be  under  T8  years  of  age  and  all 
contributions  must  bear  your 
name,  age,  address  and  signature 
of  parent  or  guardian  that  it  is 
your  own  original  work,  neither 
copied  nor  traced. 


Drawn  by  Everett  Ford,  Alber- 
marle,  N.  C;  aged  15 


Drawn  by  Janet   Okagaki,  San 
Jose,  Calif.;  aged  10 


WHAT'S  WRONG  WITH  POP? 


FIND  TWO  HIDEOUS  ERRORS 

Answers  will  be  found  on  page  63 


Drawn  by  Jo  Anne  Schmidt,  Tin- 
ley  Park,  III.;  aged  12 


X  f  ■ 
F 

I    . 1 


up  <s»  ^ 

Ml    -  >?  s> 


LIC  L 

Drawn  by  Molly  Joyce  Swing,     Drawn  by  Ehrman  Mitchell,  1 

—  ■  i 


Quincy,  Fla.;  aged  10 


risburg,  Pa.;  aged  17 


v.  I 
.  v  V 

Drawn  by  Betty  Frazier,  Phila 
delphia,  Pa.;  aged  IS 


Drawn  by  Hal  A.  Davis,  Quincy, 
Fla.;  aged  10 


Drawn     by     Elmaise  Turna\ 
Quincy,  Fla.;  aged  10 


Drawn  by  Joyce  Mulkey,  Grosse     Drawn  by  Howard  Hodgken,  Lo- 


Points  Farms,  Mich.;  aged  12 


cust  Valley,  L.  I.;  aged  8^/2 


Drawn  by  Nan  Fullerton,  Ne: 
York,  N.  Y.;  aged  IS 


Drawn    by    Norvelle  McMaster, 
TVinnsboro,  S.  C;  aged  llf 


Drawn  by  Sylvia  Bengston,  Galesburg,  III.;  aged  8 


(Ron  »V 
V*/ 1  nnr> 

Drawn  by  Einor  Erickson,  Ruth,    Drawn  by  Jean  Hoesel,  Valley 


Nev.;  aged  12 


Stream;  L.  I.;  aged  10^2 
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That  IDaS  YOU/.... Remember? 


THE  kid  was  standing  on  a  street  corner, 
in  the  rain.  The  crummy  curled-up  felt  hat 
—left  in  the  mess  hall  by  the  oldtimer  who 
swiped  the  kid's  new  issue  headpiece— was 
too  small,  let  the  rain  trickle  down  his  neck. 
The  OD  blouse  had  a  size  16  collar  that 
sagged  in  front.  The  rough  field  shoes 
would  have  fitted  two  other  fellows.  He 
looked  more  like  a  scarecrow  than  a  sol- 
dier, and  felt  funnier. 

It  was  his  second  month  in  the  Army, 
and  his  second  camp.  In  the  shift,  his  serv- 
ice record  hadn't  arrived  in  time  for  pay- 
day, and  a  lone  two-bits  stood  between 
him  and  the  next.  Main  Street  was  lined 
with  movie  houses,  dance  halls,  eat  joints 
and  banana-split  dispensaries— all  strictly 
no  good  to  a  soldier  shy  of  folding  money 
. . .  He  had  come  into  town  because  he  was 
fed  up  with  the  barracks;  but  even  bunk 
fatigue  was  better  than  roaming  around 
by  yourself  in  the  rain  in  a  strange  town . . . 
He  wondered  when  the  first  truck  would 
start  back  to  camp  .  .  . 

The  kid  soldier  was  you  . . .  remember? 
You've  probably  forgotten.  Looking  back, 
those  were  the  best  days  of  your  life— but 
not  all  of  them,  if  your  memory  tells  the 
truth!  Some  of  them  were  pretty  sour,  par- 
ticularly at  first.  Later,  you  learned  about 
the  "Y"  huts  and  service  clubs  where  you 
could  spend  time  when  you  hadn't  any- 
thing else  to  spend.  They  tossed  teas,  and 
held  dances,  and  you  met  some  local  girls 
and  got  invites  to  Sunday  dinners,  and 
felt  like  a  human  being  once  more! 


Now  we  have  another  citizen  army, 
mostly  kids  like  we  were.  Sure,  the  Army 
dresses  them  better,  and  feeds  them  better 
than  it  did  us.  But  these  boys  get  home- 
sick and  lonesome,  fed  up  with  formation 
and  drill  and  routine,  just  as  we  did.  The}'' 
have  the  same  old  problem  with  their  spare 
time  — and  twenty-one  bucks  a  month 
doesn't  solve  it. .  .That's  where  the  USO 
comes  in. 

Th  E  USO— United  Service  Organizations 
for  National  Defense— are  all  the  old  wel- 
fare outfits  working  under  one  big  tent 
today.  (See  the  list  below.)  Outside  of 
camps  and  in  nearby  towns,  they  set  up 
recreation  centers  for  service  men,  and  de- 
fense workers;  places  where  the  boys  can 
loaf  and  play  when  off  duty.  The}'  help 
out  with  problems,  give  directions  and  ad- 
vice, arrange  entertainments;  may  even 
put  the  boys  up  for  the  night  or  on  week- 
ends when  they  are  out  on  passes.  And 
they  do  a  good  job,  as  they  always  have! 

The  USO  figure  they  will  have  to  take 
care  of  2,000,000  customers  in  the  next 
year— men  in  the  armed  services,  men  and 
girls  away  from  home  on  defense  jobs.  And 
they  need  $  10,765 ,000— a  little  over  $5  per 
person  served  ...  It  isn't  much  to  ask  for. 
And  where  can  a  5-spot  buy  more  than  in 
the  USO?. . .  Send  your  contribution  to 
United  Service  Organizations,  National 
Headquarters,  Empire  State  Building, 
New  York,  N.  Y,  or  to  your  local  USO 
Committee.  Join  the  army  behind  the 
Army!  Thanks  . . . 


Give  to  the  U.S.O.! 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  •  The  National  Catholic  Community 
Service  •  The  Salvation  Army  •  The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
The  Jewish  Welfare  Board    •    The  National  Travelers  Aid  Association 
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\  MAGAZINE  THAT  IS  GREEN  [NSIDI  \M)  OUT  IS  ON  THE 
RIGHT  TRACK,*1  writei  I  .  B.  White,  one  <>f  our  first  §ub$cribers. 


\Y  is  am  thing  lull  in  ippmpriatc  lluil  there  I  ■  •  -  ■  •  I  - 1  now 
appear,  amid  tlir  thunder  of  I  lit-  munition*  fin  lories  and 
llif  trump  of  I li>'  new  armies  of  freedom,  u  brave,  well- 
dressed,  well-edited  I  ■  1 1 !  ipiartcrly.  highly  dedicated  to 
thr  conservation  of  -oil.  r.iin  ami  Man.  .  .  .  'NIK  I. AND 
has  I •  .11  Hi  •  I  in  it->  first  issue  liow  to  express  the  deep 
Iiiiiiimii  value*  which  gather  around  it  not  tin-  litrrary 
mini  dalliance  with  it.  Init  tin*  strong  love  of  tin-  farmer, 
the  praetiral  agronomist,  I  lit-  conservationist  who  works 
with  the  I  id. I  ami  for  it.  It  is  the  kind  of  love  whieh 
makes  a  cully  as  exciting  as  a  gun.-  Editorial.  /V.  Y. 
Herald- Tribune. 

\  FINK  I'M!  of  vivid  writing  on  n  theme  whieli  for 
some  reason  inspires  mo-t  people  to  he  dull.     /Vie  ^c|< 

Hennhliv. 

NIM  H  HAVE  TIIK  VALUES  and  attractions  lieen 
more  lovingly  set  forth  than  in  this  fine  first  nuiiilier  of 
a  real  magazine  of  our  land.  Folger  McKinsey  in  The 
liallimore  Sun. 

THERE  IS  NEED  in  this  country  for  a  magazine  thut 

plows  n  little  deeper  than  the  ordinary  farm  journal,  one 
that  is  not  unmindful  of  literary  merit  on  the  part  of  its 
eMtrihtrtors  while  at  the  same  time  serving  as  a  symposi- 
um for  the  exchange  of  theories  and  ideas.  Great  Britain 
has  for  years  had  such  a  magazine  in  Till',  COUNTRY- 
MAN-- l'hillii>  Wanner  in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 

TIIK  I.VNI)  .hould  he  on  everybody's  table. — Eleanor 
Roosei  elt. 

There  are  so  many  causes,  but  this  one  is  vital.  En- 
closed find  J.> — liruee  liarton. 

A  most  extraordinarily  interesting  and  well-edited  maga- 
zine   Raymond  t/n/cv. 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  LAND 


I  ROM  A  COUNTRY  EDITOR  Your  magazine  sells  it- 
self.  Knclosed  find  my  check  for  a  year's  membership- 
subscription,  |5. 

I' ROM  A  ^  RITKR  Your  magazine  comes  alone  at  it 
needed  time  to  break  the  empty  winds  that  have  been 
•o  long  eroding  the  rich  field  of  agricultural  writing. 
Knclosed  $10  for  two  membership-subscription' 

FROM  A  SCIENTIST-  Interesting,  informative,  challeng- 
ing. 'Hie  material  and  its  presentation  are  of  a  high 
order.  Knclosed  $5  for  a  year's  mc mlicrship-suh-cription. 

FROM  A  FARMER— It  is  different  from  any  magazine 
that  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  Roth  my  wife  anil 
I  have  read  it  from  rover  to  cover,  and  now  our  son  is 
reading  it. 

FROM  WALL  STREET— It  come*  a*  a  sweep  of  fresh  air 
to  the  city-pent.  I  have  told  so  many  people  here  about 
it  that  the  man  who  runs  the  newsstand  in  this  office 
building  is  going  to  write  you  about  stocking  some 
copies. 

FROM  A  FORESTER— It  will  prove  very  helpfirl  in  the 
advancement  of  our  Forest  Preserve  Associations. 

FROM  A  RANKER — The  material  is  presented  so  plainlv 
that  I,  owning  not  even  a  window  box,  now  feel 
genuinely  concerned.  The  land  problem  is  more  than 
economic.  It  involves  a  philosophy,  a  way  of  life,  and 
a  good  one. 
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The  VIENNESE  ROOF 

(Air-Conditioned) 

presents  the  popular 
Hal  Saunders  and  his  orchestra 

Theatre  Dinner  •  Dinner  •  Supper  •  Dancing 

The  Viennese  Roof  is  also  open 
for  Luncheon  daily  except  Sunday 


THE* 

5th  Avenue  a»  55th  Street,  New  York 


SUMMER  WEATHER  IS 
HARD  ON  LEATHER 

USE 

LEXOL 

We  suggest  that  ycu  treat 
with  LEXOL  the  leather 
things  you  will  use  this  sum- 
mer. They  will  serve  you  bet- 
ter and  last  longer.  LEXOL 
penetrates  automatically  into 
the  internal  fibres.  Needs  no 
rubbing  in.  Leaves  no  sticky 
residue  to  soil  clothing.  If 
desired,  leather  is  easily  pol- 
ished after  LEXOL. 

LEXOL  is  sold  by  shoe, 
sporting  goods,  luggage,  sad- 
dlery, book  and  leather 
stores  nearly  everywhere.  If 
your  store  hasn't  it,  send  us 
$1  for  pint,  $1.75  for  quart, 
or  $4  for  gallon. 

The  Martin  Dennis  Company 

861  Summer  Ave.,       Newark,  N.  J. 
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Efficient 

yet  unobtrusive 
service.  Complete 
iacilities  and  ac- 
commodations. 
Cuisine  that  de- 
lights the  epicure. 
An  atmosphere  of 
friendly  hospital- 
ity. These  charac- 
teristics endear  the 
Bellevue  to  expe- 


rienced travelers. 
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Reasonable  Rates 

Air-Condi tioncd  Restaurants 
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Only  a  few  left! 
While  They  Last! 
FIVE  VOLUMES 

A  COMPLETE  SET  1936-1910 

AMERICAN 
RACE  HORSES 


by  Salvator 


Postpaid 
in  tin-  I  .&  V 


$24.50 


A  saving  of  $5.50 
or  nearly  20% 


Five  large  volumes — the  original  editions  of  these 
remarkable  authoritative  works.  The  background, 
breeding,  successes  and  failures  of  the  outstanding 
\merican  Thoroughbreds  of  each  year.  Uniformly 
hound,  stamped  in  gold,  an  invaluable  addition  to 
an\  library.  The  recent  history  of  American  Rac- 
ing brought  freshly  to  your  memory  by  the  one 
writer  acclaimed  throughout  the  world  as  the  out- 
standing authority  of  the  American  turf  and  track. 
1173  thrilling  text  pages  •  611  pictures  •  charts 
•  personalities  •  only  a  few  complete  sets  still 
available. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


SAGAMORE  PRESS 

1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  V  V. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  the  set  of  American  Race  Horses  at  a  saving 
of  $5.50.  Enclosed  is  check  for  $24.50  □  Please  mail  Parcel 
Post  Collect  □  Please  send  me  the  single  copies  checked, 
at  the  regular  price  of  $6.00  each.      1936  □    1937  □ 
1938  □    1939  □    1940  □ 


Name  

Address 


J  ULY,   19  4  1 
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The  American  Totalisator 
serves  racegoers  at  all 
the  major  tracks  in  the 
United  States 


THE  AMERICAN  RACING  SCENE 


BY  BERT  CLARK  THAYER 


4ff  I 


INTEREST  IN  THE  SOIL 

In  "The  Editor's  Cornucopia" 
of  the  May  issue  it  was  stated 
that  100  copies  of  Russell  Lord's 
"To  Hold  This  Soil"  would  be 
given  away  free  to  the  first  100 
subscribers  writing  in  for  one.  It 
was  further  stated  that  a  copy  of 
the  quarterly  "The  Land"  would 
be  given  to  interested  subscrib- 
ers, provided  copies  were  avail- 
able. The  letters  have  been  pour- 
ing in — and  some  of  them  are 
very  interesting.  A  few  of  the 
most  interesting  are  printed  be- 
low. 

To  The  Editor: 

Your  offer  of  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Lord's  book  "To  Hold  This  Soil" 
really  appeals  to  me.  I  hope  I 
got  my  request  in  before  the 
deadline.  We  are  bravely  strug- 
gling to  establish  a  thriving  farm 
on  the  same  site  on  which  my 
grandparents    nearly    starved  to 

death  or  at  least  stayed 

one  jump  ahead  of  the  sheriff. 
You  can  readily  understand  why, 
I'm  sure,  if  you  could  see  some 
of  the  former  tenants  and  share- 
croppers. They  are  the  originals 
of  "Tobacco  Road"  fame.  Really, 
The  Amasons. 

I  should  also  appreciate  a 
copy  of  the  news  quarterly  "The 
Land."  Is  it  possible  to  subscribe 
to  it  or  is  its  distribution  limited 
to  members  of  the  organization? 

I'm  quite  sure  your  magazine 
has  no  more  enthusiastic  subscrib- 


LETTERS 


ers  than  our  family.  Some  of  the 
ideas  are  a  bit  expensive  but  we 
think  it  best  to  aim  too  high 
rather  than  not  aim  at  all. 

Frances  W.  Hildreth, 

Keysville,  Ga. 

To  The  Editor: 

Recently  I  read  your  article, 
"The  Stream  in  the  Pasture  is 
Red  and  Overflows  its  Banks," 
while  looking  over  the  Country 
Life  magazine.  You  suggested 
that  if  we  would  write  to  you  that 
you  would  send  us  a  copy  of  Rus- 
sell Lord's  book,  "To  Hold  this 
Soil."  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  this  problem  of  soil  conserva- 
tion and  it  is  somewhat  of  a 
problem  in  Tennessee.  I  would 
appreciate  a  copy  of  this  book 
very  much.  If  possible,  I  would 
like  to  have  a  copy  of  his  work 
entitled,  "The  Land." 

W.  C.  Arnold  Jr. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

To  The  Editor: 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  it 
if  you  could  get  me  copies  of  "To 
Hold  This  Soil"  and  "The  Land." 
I  think  they  would  be  intensely 
interesting  and  very  useful. 

We  are  amateurs  just  starting 
to  work  a  two  hundred  acre  farm 
in  Massachusetts  and  I  am  sure 


that  we  would  benefit  very  much 
from   information   gleaned  from 
the  two  booklets.  Thanking  you 
very  much  for  your  kind  offer. 
Mrs.  John  L.  Greacen 

Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

To  The  Editor: 

If  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  be 
among  the  first  hundred  kindly 
send  me  a  copy  of  "To  Hold  This 
Soil"  by  Russell  Lord,  and  also  a 
copy  of  "The  Land,"  by  Mr. 
Lord.  In  some  future  issue  of 
Country  Life,  couldn't  you  do 
us  young  men  of  a  limited  educa- 
tion a  favor  and  give  us  some 
much  needed  advice  as  to  how  we 
can  better  ourselves  by  systematic 
study  and  what  to  study? 

W.  L.  Cato 
Beaunfont,  Tex. 

To  The  Editor: 

May  I  have  a  copy  of  Russell 
Lord's  book,  "To  Hold  this  Soil"  ? 
My  problem  is  on  a  farm  near 
the  Rock  River,  where  a  branch 
of  that  body  of  water  is  making 
inroads  on  farm  lands. 

I  shall  look  on  the  magazine 
stalls  for  the  quarterly  called 
"The  Land." 

May  E.  McAdams 

Chicago,  111. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  HEROES 

To  The  Eurron : 

I  read  in  the  new  copy  of 
Country  Life  your  article  on 
South  American  horses,  and  found 
it  extremely  interesting.  How- 
ever, as  long  as  horses  sell  for  so 
much  less  here  than  in  the  States 
due  to  the  difference  in  exchange 
rate  (33  Pesos  to  $1.00)  there 
will  be  only  exporting,  no  im- 
porting. I  am  speaking  only  of 
Chile,  as  I  am  not  familiar  with 
conditions  in  Argentina,  Peru  or 
Brazil.  Ten  to  twelve  thousand 
Pesos  is  considered  a  top  price  in 
this  section  for  untried  Thorough- 
bred race  horses  of  good  lineage. 

The  article  regarding  the  Dela- 
ware Valley  Hunt  was  excellent; 
the  two  boys  deserve  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  credit;  also  their 
supporters. 

My  sympathy  to  you  in  your 
trouble  with  the  Telephone  Co. 

C.  L.  Sherman,  III 
Chuquicamata,  Chile 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  RACINC 

To  The  Editor: 

I  have  been  reading  with  in- 
terest your  article  "Racing  Faces 
a  Crisis"  in  the  April  issue  of 
Country  Life. 

Are  you  not  in  error  in  stating 
on  page  36  that  the  first  South 
Carolina  Jockey  Club  was  found- 
ed in  1734? 

I  take  it  that  the  date  was 
1758,  and  it  is  so  stated  in  p.  103 
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of  ihr  JoIih'n  laland  Stud  IMI 

bg   iin   i«tr  FaJrfu  BavrlMBi 

~     ,,   1 1  •  I    1 1 1    I  I,  ipter    III.  ITU 

•  ,,  ,ik  Um  ,i  iii  m  1 1..  Ini  mi 

lion   in   tlx    |'i<      "l    raelnfl  In 

South  Carolina  (Harrkon  Joaa'i 

Island  Stiiil  |>.  MM  )■ 

Um  ll  it  I  \  i<  My  fiirrci  l  Ifl  any 
is    \oiir    map    ill"1"    Mi.it  South 
t  irolma  li  is  in'  raring i  I  enclose 
an  cxrcrpt  from  the  program  of 
Kutaw    races    at    Hclvcdcrc  anil 
two  cuttings.  In  addition  to  in* et 
nigs  mentioned  there  is  tin-  Cam 
liii.i  Cup.   Marrli,  wliu  li  has  In- 
come   a    top    class    meeting  for 
steeplechase  horses. 

KoHKRT  J.  Tl  HMIt  I  I. 

Yctnassee,  S.  t 

CoUMTBl  Liva'l  authority  for 
statement  about  the  start  of  rue 
ing  in  South  Carolina  is  an  article 
by  Salxator  u  hii  h  appeared  in 
thr  August  l'->i<>  issue  of  Cocn- 
tmv  I. uk.  We  quote  a  passage 
from  this  article:  "South  Cam 
Una  claims  the  first  Jockey  Club 
ever  formed  in  this  country 
(17S±).  at  Charleston."  As  to 
racing  in  South  Carolina  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  quite  true  that 
there  is  racing  within  the  state. 
However,  our  map  only  indicated 
where  racing  was  carried  on  at 
large  tracks.  Please  excuse  the 
oxersight. 

KENTUCKY  HUNT 

To  the  F.ditor: 

Hi  id  .in  artirlr  in  your  inaga 
line  not  long  ago  in  which  you 
stated  there  was  only  one  orga- 
nised hunt  in  Kentucky.  The  en- 
closed  article  and  picture  shows 
the  new  one.  Our  other  subscrib- 
ers hesides  those  mentioned  in  the 
paper  are  Miss  Janet  Van  Winkle, 
Douglass  Potter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dinwiddie  Lainpton,  Miss  Polly 
Burgess,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reuhcn 
Taylor.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kdward 
Madden  of  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
and  Mr.  C.  J.  Cronan,  Jr. 

With  kindest  regards  and  hest 
wishes,  I  am 

Lowry  Watkins, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

ON  C ROWS 

To  the  Editor: 

Never  once  in  days  gone  by 
have  I  occasioned  the  happy 
privilege  of  delighting  in  such  a 
wealth  of  inked  repartee  as  in 
your  Country  Life  essay  on 
Corvus  Americanus  —  horror  or 
horrors  that  I  have  never  en- 
countered you  in  print  'ere  now. 
What  I  have  neglected  in  past 
times  only  you  will  know;  yet  let 
me  pledge  myself  to  your  fandom 
henceforth  and  for  aye — and  may 
your  pen  never  cease  to  put  down 
for  humble  public  consumption 
little  literary  gems  such  as  this, 
clever  a-plenty  to  extract  a 
chuckle  from  even  the  most  sordid 
of  non-crowsters,  hilarity  in  the 
raw  for  old  hands  at  the  game. 
Your  prowess  as  an  exponent  of 
this  most  noble  type  of  the  hunt 
is  assuredly  no  match  for  your 
ability  to  record  in  true  artistry 
memorabilia  of  experiences  under- 


n.v.T  irttk  a  crow  call.  Permit  un- 
to Impart  1 1 1 v  own  avid  adherence 
to  mi  unapproachable  pantlmr  UM 
pin  on  von  mi  extra  plaudit  for 
th.  technical  ami  tactical  inaneu 
\<  nihility  so  deftly  s«  t  forth. 

^  et,  let  me  cease  my  crowing 
OVCf  your  maaterpiece  and  here 
with    Dominate    you    King  Caw 
Caw  L 

linttoms  up    that  your  corvin 
it  um  maj  i  ncced  that  of  George'* 
anil  your   reign   h<    as   happy  as 
that  Merry  Old  Soul,  Ole  King 
(  row  Ir. 

.1  mil  K.  Short, 
Newport  Newa,  Va. 
P.  S.  Try  it  with  a  :i2  some 
time  if  you  want  real  sport. 

This  letter  was  inspired  by 
I'.  P.  Pitkin's  article  in  crow 
thooting  in  the  June  issue. 

DOC  FEEDINC 

To  the  F.ditor: 

Here  is  an  item  of  merit,  which 
should  he  of  interest  to  those 
feeding  dogs. 

I  am  feeding  M)  couple  ol 
Walker  Hounds  ami  a  few  cur 
dogs.  These  are  hard  working 
desert  dogs.  This  pack  will  do 
better,  much  better  on  this  feed — 
(10-40  mix  white  and  brown 
shorts.  N.V  ,  dry  buttermilk  added, 
and  15',  fish  meal — 130',;  solids 
in  protein  to  this  I  add  'JO  lbs.  of 
carrot  pulp.  I  also  add  5  or  <> 
quarts  of  goat  milk,  as  I  happen 
to  have  the  goats.  Now  the  prin- 
cipally important  item  is  this 
carrot  pulp.  I  use  it  because  of 
its  great  value  for  assimilation.  I 
get  it  free  from  the  firm  which 
furnished  carrot  juice  for  per- 
sonal use. 

Now  then,  vegetable  juice  bars 
are  becoming  very  common  all 
over  the  country,  and  the  pulp 
is  going  to  waste. 

I  want  your  readers  to  know- 
about  this  source  of  supply  of 
the  very  best  food,  and  the  econ- 
omy feature  too.  How  their  coats 
shine,  how  red  their  gums  are, 
and  how  clear  their  eyes !  And 
this  pulp  knocks  the  worms  too. 

I  use  it  about  four  times  a  week 
or  oftener,  if  I  can  get  it  free.  If 
I  buy  carrot  meal  it  costs  $7.50 
per  hundred.  Of  course  I  feed 
what  I  get  from  the  slaughter 
pen,  principally  viscera  and  small 
carcasses. 

These  desert  dogs  will  run  on 
such  fare  and  not  show  it,  except 
in  the  feet,  and  nothing  can  be 
done  about  that.  Do  you  know 
carrot  juice  is  very  good  for  the 
eyes.  I  have  taken  off  my  glasses 
after  a  couple  of  months  of  car- 
rot juice  diet.  It  must  have  a 
very  beneficial  effect  on  the  dogs 
too  for  it  quickens  their  senses, 
and  conditions  them  to  prime; 
and  what  good  is  a  hound  out  of 
condition?  After  3  months  of  this 
carrot  pulp  this  pack  sure  enough 
is  a  cold  nose  outfit,  if  I  ever 
saw  any.  I  hope  this  informa- 
tion will  help  all  those  feeding 
strenuous  dogs  like  huntsmen, 
hunters  and  breeders. 

J.  P.  Cremin, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 


SkEKT  SHOOTING  is  such  a  splendid  recreation  that  you  want  to 
enjoy  it  at  its  best.  You  want  the  assurance  that  your  gun  and  am- 
munition will  follow  through  —  brilliantly — with  your  growing  profi- 
ciency. You  want  every  shot  to  tell. 

"Shur  Shot"  shells  with  New  Remington  Crimp  were  developed 
by  Remington  to  give  .skeet  shooters  ammunition  in  which  they 
could  have  complete  confidence.  In  the  past,  there  have  probably 
been  times  when  you  were  sure  your  lead  was  right,  and  yet 
you  lost  the  target.  The  chances  are  you  had  a  "blown"  pattern, 
whose  uneven  shot  distribution  allowed  the  target  to  pass  through 
unbroken.  These  "unexplainable"  misses  will  never  happen  again  if 
you  use  Shur  Shot  shells  with  the  New  Remington  Crimp.  That's 
because  the  top  wad  which  was  responsible  for  "blown"  patterns  has 
been  entirely  eliminated. 

These  shells  are  fast-igniting,  have  scientifically  balanced  loads, 
give  uniform  results.  They  are  clean-shooting,  and  their  exclusive 
Kleanbore  priming  protects  your  gun  barrel,  ends  barrel  cleaning. 
Remington  Arms  Co.,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


►  Yon  can  count  upon  Remington  and 
Parker  skeet  guns  for  the  almost  in  balance, 
performance,  and  lightning-fast  action.  The 
Sportsman  gun,  shown  in  the  photo  above, 
is  by  far  the  most  popular  skeet  gun  made 
today.  See  it  and  other  Remineton  skeet  guns 
at  your  dealer's,  or  write  for  information. 


Remington. 


mm 


Shar  Shot  and  Sportsman 
ttre  Res.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  by 
Remington  Arms  Co..  Inc. 
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THE  CALENDAR 


BOOKS 
FOR  THE  BREEDER 


BREEDING  YOUR  OWN 

by  Clarence  E.  Bosworth.  "Raising  Colts  for  Pleasure  and  Profit" 
is  the  sub-title  of  this  book  and  it  indicates  the  author's  belief 
that  you  can't  lose  breeding  on  a  modest  scale.  He  points  to  the 
success  of  small  Irish  breeders  as  proof  of  his  contention.  $10.00 

THE  EXTERIOR  OF  THE  HORSE 

by  Goubaux  and  Barrier.  Enables  the  reader  by  a  quick  examina- 
tion of  a  horse's  conformation  to  determine  his  stamina  and 
capabilities  in  the  service  in  which  he  may  be  employed,  as  well 
as  his  relative  commercial  value.  Thoroughly  covers  the  impor- 
tant subjects  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Mechanics,  Physics,  Hy- 
giene, Zootechnics,  and  Pathology.  Especially  recommended  to 
all  students  and  connoisseurs  of  the  horse.  $5.00 

HORSEMAN'S  HANDBOOK  ON  PRACTICAL 
BREEDINC 

by  Col.  J.  F.  Wall.  An  exceedingly  useful  book  on  the  breeding 
of  light  horses  by  one  of  the  most  experienced  practical  horsemen 
of  the  nation,  recently  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Army.  $4.00 

POINTS  OF  THE  HORSE 

by  Capt.  M.  Horace  Hayes.  Complete  treatise  on  the  conformation, 
movements,  breeds  and  evolution  of  the  horse,  with  660  photo- 
graphs and  drawings;  this  monumental  work  is  in  its  fifth  edi- 
tion. $20.00 

THOROUGHBRED  BLOODLINES 

by  Lt.-Col.  fobn  F.  Wall.  A  new  edition  of  this  complete,  pains- 
taking, invaluable  study  of  pedigrees;  no  student  of  horses  can 
do  without  the  two  volumes  of  charts  and  text  that  serve  to 
make  the  mystery  of  breeding  clear.  $25.00 


Copies  of  these  or  any  other  books  relating  to 
the  horse  and  allied  subjects  may  be  obtained  from 

THE  HORSEMAN'S  BOOKSHOP 

1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(Send  for  free  catalog  listing  253  books) 
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To  July  2 
July  3-26 
July  4-19 
To  July  5 
To  July  5 
To  July  19 
July  21-Aug. 
To  July  26 
July  28-Aug. 
To  July  31 
Aug.  1-31 
Aug.  1-Sept.  6 
Aug.  2-9 
Aug.  11-Sept.  27 
Aug.  16-Sept.  1 


Sept.  6 
Sept.  20 
Sept.  27 
Oct.  4 
Oct.  8  &  11 
Oct.  15  &  18 
Oct.  18 
Oct.  25 
Nov.  1 
Nov.  4  &  8 
Nov.  .8 
Nov.  15 


July  5 
July  6 
July  6 
July  12 
July  13 
July  13 
July  13 
July  13 
July  19 
July  20 
July  27 


RACING 

Aqueduct,  L.  I. 
Empire  Citv,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Fort  Erie,  Canada. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Delaware  Park,  Staunton,  Del. 
Suffolk  Downs,  Boston,  Mass. 
Rockingham  Park,  Salem,  N.  H. 
Hollywood  Park,  Inglewood,  Calif. 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Arlington  Park,  Arlington  Heights,  111. 
Del  Mar,  Calif. 

Washington  F'ark,  Homewood,  111. 
Hamilton  ■Park,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Narragansett  Park,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Stamford  Park,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 


HUNT  RACE  MEETINGS 

Foxcatcher  Hounds,  Fair  Hill,  Md. 
Whitemarsh  Valley  Hunt,  Flourtown,  Pa. 
Meadow  Brook  Assn.,  Westbury,  L.  I. 
Huntingdon  Valley  Hunt,  Jenkintown,  Ta. 
Rolling  Rock  Hunt,  Ligonier,  Pa. 
Rose  Tree  Hunt,  Media,  Pa. 
Monmou/h  County  Hunt,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
Essex  Fox  Hounds,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 
Pickering  Hunt,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 
United  Hunts,  Belmont  Park,  L.  I. 
Middleburg  Hunt,  Middleburg,  Va. 
Montpelier  Hunt,  Montpelier  Station,  Va. 


HORSE  SHOWS 


July 

1-4 

McLeansboro,  111. 

July 

1-5 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 

July 

4 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

July 

4 

HOOPESTON,  111. 

July 

4 

Charlestown,  N.  H. 

July 

4-5 

Culpepper,  Va. 

July 

4-6 

Calistoga,  Calif. 

July 

5-6 

Huntington,  L.  I. 

July 

6 

Burlington,  Wis. 

July 

9-12 

Ashley,  111. 

July 

10-12 

Valley  Hunt,  Bradford,  Pa. 

July 

10-12 

Danville,  Ky. 

July 

10-12 

Lewis  Run,  Pa. 

July 

10-13 

Rye,  N.  Y. 

July 

11-12 

Pleasonton,  Calif. 

July 

11-12 

Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

July 

11-13 

Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 

July 

12-13 

Reserve  League  Show,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

July 

13 

St.  Charles,  111. 

July 

13 

Hemlock,  N.  Y. 

July 

13 

ToNAWANDA,   N.  Y. 

July 

15-18 

Shawneetown,  111. 

July 

16-19 

Junior  League  Show,  Lexington,  Ky. 

July 

17 

Pontiac,  111. 

July 

17-19 

Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

July 

17-19 

Rumson,  N.  J. 

July 

17-20 

Napa,  Calif. 

July 

17-20 

Salinas,  Calif. 

July 

18 

Brazil,  Ind. 

July 

18-19 

Washington,  Va. 

July 

18-20 

Coronado  National,  Coronado,  Calif. 

July 

19-20 

Chillicothe,  O. 

July 

19-20 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

July 

21-26 

Golconda,  111. 

July 

23-24 

Chariton,  Iowa. 

July 

23-27 

Santa  Maria,  Calif. 

July 

25-27 

Petaluma,  Calif. 

July 

26-27 

Lakeville,  Conn. 

July 

27 

Springwater,  N.  Y. 

July 

28-Aug. 

2 

Belleville,  111. 

July 

28-Aug. 

2 

Harrisburg,  111. 

July 

28-Aug. 

2 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

July 

29-31 

Paducah,  Ky. 

July 

29-Aug. 

tj). 

Plain  City,  O. 

July 

29-Aug. 

2 

Harrodsburg,  Ky. 

July 

30-Aug. 

3 

Sacramento  County  Fair,  Gait,  Calif. 

DOC  SHOWS 

Southampton  Kennel  Club,  Southampton,  L.  I. 
East  Hampton  Kennel  Club,  East  Hampton,  L.  I. 
Northeastern  Wisconsin  Kennel  Club,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
Greensburg  Kennel  Club,  Greensburg,  Pa. 
Fort  Steuben  Kennel  Club,  Steubenville,  O. 
Minneapolis  Kennel  Club,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Santa  Cruz  Kennel  Club,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 
Tonawanda  Valley  Kennel  Club,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
Western  Michigan  Kennel  Club,  Spring  Lake,  Mich. 
Santa  Barbara  Kennel  Club,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
San  Mateo  Kennel  Club,  Bay  Meadows,  Calif. 

( Continued  on  page  10 ) 
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The  Editor's  Cornucopia 


TRBNk'h  nn  i>l«l  trotter  at  the 
I  II  Ml    «  III"    COIIlhllll  •<  isllli 

iiiul  business  with  considerable 
deftness 

looks  pretty  smart  in  front 
of  tlie  bllilkt'l  phaeton  we  have, 
one  of  those  high  wheeled  jobs 
with  |  dooblf  >ent  in  front  tad 
wli.it  urn  might  e.'ill  a  rinnhle  he 
hind.  I've  even  had  the  fun  of 
driving  him  to  a  sulky  and  that's 
got  <|iiite  a  kiek  to  it. 

Must  of  the  time  he  just  roams 
the  pastures,  eating  his  In  ll\  full 
and  enriching  the  soil  in  return, 
lie  does  that  so  much  that  oeea 
sionalh ,  generally  about  income 
t  i\  time,  we  look  down  the  valley 
and  tackle  with  a  fresh  eye — 
and  a  fresher  tongue — the  aca- 
demic ipiestiou  of  how  much  it 
costs  to  have  useless  animals 
ahout  the  place. 

I'll,  ii  he  does  his  stuff.  One  of 
the   Helgian  marcs  drops  a  foal, 
as   happened  only   the   week  be 
fore  these   immortal   words  were 
first  put  to  paper,  and  the  "use 
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COOD  OLD  HOLLYROOD  HARRIER  SHOWS 
WHAT  HE  CAN  DO 


S,  (  1 


less"  horse  is  Our  Friend  again. 
He  comes  up  to  the  barn.  He  gets 
re-shod.  The  mud  is  scraped  off 
him.  The  ilust  is  rubbed  out.  His 
mane  is  combed.  He  gets  grain — 
with  vitamins  added.  And  he  goes 
into  double  harness  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  of  good  hard  work. 

Mind  you.  he's  a  bit  embarras- 
sed, tied  up  to  a  big  Helgian  mare 
nearly  twice  his  weight.  And  he's 
obviously  annoyed  at  having  to  do 
nothing  but  walk.  (You  can  tell 
from  his  manner  that  he'd  kinda 
like  to  get  going.)  But  he  behaves 
through  it  all  like  the  gentleman 
that  he  is. 

His  name  is  Hollyrood  Har- 
rier and  he  isn't  just  an  ordinary- 
horse. 

He  holds  a  world's  record. 

In  1936,  when  he  was  ten, 
hitched  with  John  R.  McFlwyn, 
and  driven  by  my  graceful  friend, 
the  ebullient  Tom  Walsh,  Holly- 
rood  Harrier  set  a  new  record 
for  a  tandem  team  (that  is.  one 
horse  in  front  of  the  other).  They 
went  a  mile  that  way  at  Goshen 
in  9:19%. 

Harrier's  personal  record,  of 
course,  is  much  better,  for  he  is 
entitled  to  write  2:06*4  after  nis 
name.  He  has  won  $2,699.15  dur- 
ing his  career  at  the  "trots," 
showing  up  in  the  winner's  circle, 
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if  they  had  one,  for  the  last  time 
at  Topslield,  Mass.,  on  September 
Mi.  1987.  (  Having  written  that  I 
guess  I  won't  tell  you  thnt  some- 
body paid  $16,000  for  him  as  a 
yearling.) 

He  is  by  Great  Mritton  out  of 
Janet  Dillon,  by  Dillon  Axworthy. 

We  like  Harrier. 
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H  arrier  came  to  us  a  gift,  one 
of  those  delightful  gestures  that 
only  imaginative  people  can  think 
of  and  only  charming  people 
carry  out.  1 1 •  -  was  i  present  from 
Mrs.  Florence  Dibble  Mushee  via 
tlw  aforesaid  Thomas  Fay  Walsh. 
And  it  came  about  this  way. 

Tom  was  and  still  is  an  enthu- 
siastic trotting  horse  man.  He  ad- 
mired this  honest,  sturdy,  typical- 
ly American  breed  from  the  bot- 
tom of  his  heart.  He  loved  it.  He 
wanted  it  to  get  the  public  atten- 
tion that  he  thought  it  deserved. 
And  he  decided  that  one  way  to 
bring  it  before  the  public  eye  was 
to  think  up  some  spectacular 
stunt  and  carry  it  out  with  effi- 
ciency and  dispatch. 

Now,  Tom  had  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  having  in  his  support 
Florence  Dibble,  whose  famous 
Oldtown  Hill  stable  of  show 
horses  and  trotters  he  was  man- 
aging. She  caught  the  fever  of 
his  enthusiasm  and  together  they 
decided  that  the  thing  to  do  was 
to  break  the  record  of  a  coach-and- 
four  going  from  New  York  to 
Atlantic  City  with  trotters  in  the 
traces,  arriving,  God  willing,  just 
in  time  for  the  opening  of  the 
great  horse  show  there. 

It  may  not  have  been  a  matter 
of  cosmic  importance,  considering 
what  has  happened  since,  but  it 
rocked  the  horse  world  with  some 
minor  shocks  at  the  time.  How 
could  the  Oldtown  Hill  trotters 
possibly  do  what  real  coach  horses 
could  only  accomplish  after  years 
of  study  and  preparation?  How 
could  they  even  get  there,  con- 
sidering the  concrete  roads  of  the 
present  day,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
automobile  traffic  they  would 
have  to  contend  with  ?  And  what 
did  Tom  Walsh  know  about  road 
work  anyway?  The  whole  thing 
obviously  was  silly  and  instead 
of  bringing  credit  upon  the  trot- 
ters would  only  subject  them  to 
ridicule. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  far 
shorter  than  it  deserves  to  be, 
Tom  Walsh  and  Mrs.  Dibble  made 
the  trip  and  broke  the  record. 
Thev  did  the  118  miles  in  ten 


hours,  four  minutes,  2 11  seconds 
as  against  the  record  set  by  Paul 
Sorg  in  1910  of  12  hours,  eight 
minutes;  why,  they  trotted  the 
last  stage  into  Atlantic  City  at 
the  rate  of  16.2  miles  per  hour! 

Not  only  that,  but  they  pro- 
vided an  untold  number  of  guests 
(the  Venture  kept  taking  on  pass- 
engers and  discharging  them  all 
along  the  route)  with  a  sporting 
memory  not  one  of  them  will  ever 
lose. 

I,  for  one.  will  never  forget 
the  curious  tingling  that  went  up 
and  down  my  spine  when  we 
spanked  down  a  shady  road  in 
New  Jersey  past  one  old  fellow 
who  was  plowing  a  field.  We 
could  see  him  turn  in  our  direc- 
tion, bend  forward  as  though  to 
make  sure  he  was  really  seeing 
what  he  thought  he  saw  .  .  .  then 
throw  his  hat  in  the  air  with  a 
joyous  shout  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  Comanche  Indian. 

I've  only  had  my  backbone 
electrified  quite  that  way  on  one 
other  occasion  and  that  was  one 
November  day  a  quarter  of  a 
c<  ntury  ago,  when  I  was  going 
down  another  country   road  and 


another  person  was  shouting  at 
us.  It  was  early  morning,  not 
evening,  and  she  was  yelling 
"Peace!"  and  carrying  a  home- 
made sign  with  the  word  crudely- 
printed  on  it  in  big  black  letters. 
She  was  doing  the  riding  then,  in 
an  automobile.  I  was  marching, 
and  carrying  a  gun. 

There  were  only  three  people 
who  rode  every  foot  of  the  way 
from  New  York  to  Atlantic  City; 
Tom  Walsh,  Gustavus  Town 
Kirby,  and  I.  Tom  did  most  of 
the  driving  (tooling,  if  you  want 
me  to  be  technical)  when  Mrs. 
Dibble  wasn't  at  the  reins;  Gus 
had  a  fine  watch  and  was  the  offi- 
cial time-keeper  and  chief  racon- 
teur ;  I  was  simply  glued  to  un- 
seat because  I  was  fascinated. 

And  that's  why,  not  long  after 
we  bought  Pleasant  Valley  Farm, 
one  of  the  trotters  that  had  made 
the  historic  trip  from  New  York 
to  Atlantic  Citv  arrived  at  the 


place    with    a    note    from  Tom 
"Florence  sends  her  bent  wlslo  ■. 
to  both  of  you  and  hopes  you  will 
like  Harrier  and  get  real  pleasun 
and  enjoyment  from  him,  both  on 
the  farm  and  off  .  .  .  We  think  you 
will  find  that  getting  thin  farm  is 
the  smartest,  thing  you  ever  did. 
It  means  health  and  happiness.'' 
Harrier  arrived  on  Thanksgiv 
iug  morning.   It  was  both  thought 
fill  and  accurate  of  Florence  Dib- 
ble and  Tom  to  arrange  it  that 
way. 


SKETCHES  (Y  OOHIHIK  »OSS 


When  we  take  Harrier  on  the 
road  hitched  to  the  phaeton  it 
creates  just  a  bit  of  public  ex 
citcment.  We  really  didn't  realize 
how  much  until  one  day  the  phone 
rang  and  an  angry  voice  came 
sizzling  over  the  wire. 

"Arc  you,"  it  inquired  scorn- 
fully, "the  man  who  drives  that 
trotter  around  the  neighborhood, 
the  strange  fellow  with  the  pecu- 
liar green  hat  that  has  a  shaving 
brush  tied  to  it?" 

I  allowed  meekly  that,  while 
the  description  was  hardly  accu- 
rate, I  might  be  the  one. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "you'll  have 
to  stop  it!" 

"Stop  what?" 

"Stop  driving  around  that 
way !" 

By  now,  as  you  can  gather.  I 
was  getting  a  bit  mad  myself.  I 
controlled  myself  admirably,  as  I 
now  remember  it,  simply  inquir- 
ing icily,  "Pray  why?" 

"Why?"  he  said,  "because 
you're  scaring  all  the  station 
wagons  off  the  road !" 

BUBBLES  FOR  COCKERS 

We  have  found  a  new  and  quite 
delightful  way  of  cleaning  the 
dogs.  All  you  need  is  an  egg 
beater,  elbow  room,  a  bowl,  water, 
and  an  amazing  new  liquid  called 
Magitex. 

You  put  some  of  this  stuff  in 
the  bowl,  add  water,  go  to  work 
on  it  with  the  egg  beater  until  it 
lathers,  and  then  you  rub  this  into 
the  coats  of  the  dogs.  They  seem 
to  like  it  better  than  immersion 
into  the  soapy  depths  of  the  bath- 
tub we  got  down  at  Finkle's  junk 
shop,  the  method  we  used  to  use. 
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THE  HORSEMAN'S  BOOKSHOP 

is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Horse  and 
to  the  Horseman  who  believes  "No  one 
knows  all  there  is  to  know  about  horses." 


What  do  you  know  about  Bloodlines? 


•  why  is  the  domination  of  Matchem  blood  con- 
sidered important?  .  .  .  which  has  the  richest  supply 
of  Herod  blood — England  or  America?  .  .  .  what 
American  stallions  may  yet  re-establish  the  Glencoe 
branch  ? 

THOROUGHBRED  BLOODLINES 

by  Major  J.  F.  WALL 

answers  these  and  many  other  questions.  In  two  vol- 
umes, replete  with  data  on  famous  horses  down  to 
today.  (One  big  volume  (17  by  22  inches)  devoted 
to  family  trees.)  $25.00 

What  do  you  know  about  Breeding? 

•  do  you  know  the  proper  time  for  foals  to  be 
weaned?  ...  do  you  know  the  percentage  of  mares 
obtained  by  your  stallion?  ...  do  you  know  how  this 
percentage  can  be  raised?  ...  are  you  acquainted 
with  a  Gestation  period  chart,  or  a  Services  chart? 

PRACTICAL  LIGHT  HORSE  BREEDING 

by  Major  J.  F.  WALL 

enlightens  you  on  every  point  that  it  is  desirable  to 
know  about  breeding.  This  is  the  book  referred  to 
with  such  admiration  by  Humphrey  S.  Finney  in 
his  series  of  articles,  "The  Horse  Breeders'  Primer." 

$3.00 


THE  HORSEMAN'S  BOOKSHOP 
1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 

□  Enclosed  is  check  for  $25.00.     Please  send  copy  of 
THOROUGHBRED  BLOODLINES.  (In  2  volumes.) 

□  Enclosed  is  check  for  $3.00.     Please  send  copy  of 
PRACTICAL  LIGHT  HORSE  BREEDING. 


Nume_ 
Street. 
City_ 


_State_ 


Aug.  2 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  16-17 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  30-31 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  31-Sept.  1 
Aug.  31-Sept.  1 


July  5 
July  6 
July  6 
July  13 
July  13 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  31 


Aug.  29 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  31 
Sept.  1 
Sept.  1 
Sept.  6 
Sept.  6 
Sept.  8 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  20 
Sept.  20 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  27 
Sept.  27 
Sept.  27 
Sept.  27 
Sept.  27 
Sept.  27 
Sept.  27 


July  4 
July  4-5 
July  4-5 
July  4-5 
July  6 
July  6 
July  6 
July  12 
July  12-13 
July  13 
July  13 
July  13 
July  13 
July  13 
July  19-20 
July  25-26 
July  26-27 
July  27 
July  27 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  6-10 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  16-17 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  17 


THE  CALENDAR 

( Continued  from  page  8 ) 


Lackawanna  Kennel  Club,  Mt.  Pocono,  Pa. 

Lake  Mohawk  Kennel  Club,  Sparta,  N.  J. 

Silver  Bay  Kennel  Club,  Coronado,  Calif. 

Butler  County  Kennel  Club,  Butler,  Pa. 

Ocean  City  Kennel  Club,  Ocean  City,  N.  J. 

Mohawk  Valley  Kennel  Club,  Menands,  N.  Y. 

Turlock  Kennel  Club,  Turlock,  Calif. 

Illinois  State  Fair  Kennel  Club,  Springfield,  111. 

Marin-North  Bay  Kennel  Club,  San  Rafael,  Calif. 

North  Shore  Kennel  Club,  Hamilton,  Mass. 

Ravenna  Kennel  Club,  Ravenna,  O. 

Chagrin  Valley  Kennel  Club,  Gates  Mills,  O. 

Framingham  District  Kennel  Club,  Framingham,  Mass. 

San  Joaquin  Kennel  Club,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Chrysler  Kennel  Club,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Lenox  KeniJel  Club,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Walla  Walla  Kennel  Club,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Riviera  Kennel  Club,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Great  Barrington  Kennel  Club,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

Oakland  County  Kennel  Club,  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

St.  Paul  Kennel  Club,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Spokane  Kennel  Club,  Spokane,  Wash. 


OBEDIENCE  TRIALS 

Southampton  Kennel  Club,  Southampton,  L.  I. 
Northeastern  Wisconsin  Kennel  Club,  Fon8  du  Lac,  Wis. 
East  Hampton  Kennel  Club,  East  Hampton,  L.  I. 
Fort  Steuben  Kennel  Club,  Steubenville,  O. 
Santa  Cruz  Kennel  Club,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 
Lake  Mohawk  Kennel  Club,  Sparta,  N.  J. 
North  Shore  Kennel  Club,  Hamilton,  Mass. 
Ravenna  Kennel  Club,  Ravenna,  O. 
Chagrin  Valley  Kennel  Club,  Gates  Mills,  O. 
Framingham  District  Kennel  Club,  Framingham,  Mass. 
Chrysler  Kennel  Club,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Lenox  Kennel  Club,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Great  Barrington  Kennel  Club,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
Oakland  County  Kennel  Club,  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 


FIELD  TRIALS    (  Poi  nters  a  nd  Setters  ) 

Broome  County  Sportsmen's  Assn.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Connecticut  Sportsmen's  Assn.,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 
Bradford  Field  Trial  Club,  Mt.  Alton,  Pa. 
Saskatchewan  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 
Dominion  Field  Trial  Club,  Pierson,  Manitoba. 
Manitoba  Field  Trial  Club,  Melita,  Manitoba. 
New  Britain  Field  Trial  Club,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Tioga  County  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 
All-America  Field  Trial  Club,  Brownsville,  Tenn. 
New  Hampshire  Field  Trial  Club,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Friendship  Rod  &  Gun  Club,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 
Oswego  County  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
Rockville  Fish  &  Game  Assn.,  Rockville,  Conn. 
Cooperstown  Fish  &  Game  Assn.,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
Keystone  Setter  &  Pointer  Club,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Sewickley  Kennel  Club,  Sewickley,  Pa. 
Warren  County  Field  Trial  Club,  Lander,  Pa. 
Connecticut  Valley  Field  Dog  Club,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Monroe  County  Field  Trial  Club,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
I.B.M.  Country  Club,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 
Oregon  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Harrisburg,  Ore. 
Camden  County  Fish  &  Game  Assn.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


SKEET  TOURNAMENTS 

Little  River  Skeet  Club,  Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

Pascagoula  Skeet  Assn.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Radio  Skeet  Club.  H'ngham,  Mass. 

Wilson  Skeet  Club,  Columbus,  Ark. 

Joplin  Skeet  Club,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Denver  Municipal  Trap  Club,  Denver,  Colo. 

Capitol  City  Gun  Club,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mason  City  Gun  Club,  Mason  City,  la. 

Capitol  City  Gun  Club,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Northwest  Gun  Club,  Chicago,  111. 

Pacific  Rod  &  Gun  Club,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Portland  Skeet  Club,  Portland,  Me.  • 

Austin  Skeet  Club,  Austin,  Tex. 

Slinger  Skeet  Club,  Slinger,  Wise. 

Arnold  Trail  Sportsman's  Ass'n,  Fairfield,  Mo. 

Hot  Springs  Golf  &  Tennis  Club,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

Pacific  Rod  &  Gun  Club,  San  Francisco,  Calif 

Chicagoland  Gun  Club,  Chicago,  111. 

Owensboro  Skeet  Club,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

Fayette  Skeet  Club,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Middlefif.ld  Skeet  Club,  Middlcfield,  Conn. 

Capitol  City  Gun  Club,  Indianapolis.  Ind.  (National  Championships) 

Jefferson  Skeet  Club,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Hickam  Field  Skeet  Club,  Hickam  Field,  T.  H. 

Austin  Skeet  Club,  Austin,  Tex. 

Major  Waldron  Sportsman's  Club,  Dover,  N.  H. 

Bourbon  Skeet  Club,  Paris,  Ky. 

Waverly  Skeet  Club,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Elizabethtown  Gun  Club,  Elizabethtown,  Ky. 

Pascagoula  Skeet  Assn  ,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


•  Au«  ir 

tat  i* 

Am-  >J> 
km  ** 
tag  x 

Au«.  M 
Am  .10  .11 
Aug  .11 
Au«  Jl 

Aug   Jl  Sent  I 


Aug  J  J 

Aug  •  li. 

Aug  »  10 

Aug.  15 

Aug  16  17 

At*.  14-17 

Aug.  lt-17 

Aug.  1617 

Aug  1*  41 

Aug.  1)14 


July  l« 

Sept.  | 
Sent  * 
Sept.  1° 
Srpt.  H 
Sept.  U 

Sept. 

Oct.  1 

Oct.  .1 

Oct.  .» 

Oct.  4 

OH,  6 

Oct.  p 


On. 

Oct 


Oct.  10 
Oct.  10 
Oct.  It 
Oct.  13 
Oct.  IS 
Oct.  17 
Oct.  30 
Oct.  27 


Sept.  : 

Sept.  20 


Sept. 

Sept.  25 
Sept.  27 
Sept.  2* 
Sept.  M 
Oct.  6 
Oct  7 
Oct.  8 
Oct.  o 
Oct.  U 
Oct.  IS 
Oct.  16 
Oct.  17 
Oct.  18 

Oct.  27 


To  July  11 
July  14-26 
July  28-Auk  2 


July  1-30 
July  1-30 

July  1-31 

July  1-Aur  3 

To  July  6 


To  July  13 
To  July  31 
To  July  31 

July-Sept.  2S 


July-Sept.  21 

July-Sept.  14 

July-Sept.  29 

*tk      July-Sept.  21 


BlNI   I""  CM  I)  (ilrnvirw.  Ill 

WuHiauMn  lit  n  ini,  W««hwgtun,  I  nil. 

Minn ik) t a  !Uit1  A  Ti»r  Ciui.  St.  I'nil.  Minn 

Slit  mod  N»Mr  lit'*,  Nnanuke,  Vg. 

OwinrbuRo  Sim  t'l.i'g,  Owentl«in>,  Kv 

Jim  Clai«  Srirt  Cl.Ui,  Milwaukee.  Wn 

A •  Niu  u    lull    SnilllMtll'l   A.RN  .   Fnufleld,  Mr 

Arkansas  V»n»v  Vivn  Club.  Wit  hit*,  Kurt. 

Iairron  Ci>n  Ciui,  JirkRun,  Mi« 

New  M»v«m  Gun  t'n'g,  New  lUven,  Conn. 

Clarksburg  S««if  Cit'»,  t'Utlnhurg,  W.  V«. 

F  LOWIR  SHOWS 

Annual  Gladioi  i  Siniw.  Wheeling.  W.  V». 

I  r  tn  Gladioli  Snow,  Salt  l.a\r  City.  1°. 

Minwiit  Fliiwir  Snow,  Chit-ago,  III. 

Annual  Gladioli  Show,  MrmUn.  t'onn. 

Iowa  Gladioli  Sociity,  Algona.  Iowa 

\V s«ut N..t..N   (',i«nioii  Soinrv.   Anl'iiin.  W.nh 

Maryiand  (o  mm. hi  Society,  Havre  ile  (irace,  Mil 

Indiana  Giapwli  Sociitv,  Waha«h.  Ind 

Soi-  Til  (  >i..iin»   K  <k'  .  I  nlunilii.i.  S  i 

lOtll    Anvi    m     Kl.'WII    Show.    Illlllrw  I.  I'.lllf 


CUERNSEY  SALES 

A i ton  Hurra  Sur.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Crntrai.  Illinoii  I'aoMnTiONAi.  Sali,  Tenria.  III. 

Vermont  Statk  Sair.  KullanH.  V't. 

I    IIKtll    l.il   Nil         U  I  .     KrilllrM     S,|||irr.  I'l 

\V»irra  Kra*  Dirperaai.  Sali,  Spring  Home,  P». 

Southiabt  Kansas  llarrnra*  A«n  .  Parv>n«,  Kan. 

Cayuga  Coi'nty  Sale.  Auhurn.  N.  Y. 

MtiNr  Breeders  Salt.  Kryehurg,  Me. 

Ohio  Stati  Con  rig  n hint  Sals,  Woo«ter,  O. 

-~ii  >»  Thomas  ft  Son«  Dispersal,  Miililletnwn,  N.  Y. 

KoiiHiinr  Guernrry  Sale,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

Illinois  Statr  Sal*.  Walnut.  III. 

Torsriri  D  Sai  r,  Top.neld.  Man. 

Anni'ai.  Ntw  England  Sals,  Cordaville,  Mils. 

Annual  Indiana  Stati  Sali,  Indianapolis,  Iml. 

Darki  CMlIV  Consignment  Sali,  Greenville,  O. 

I'MtsmvNU  Surr  Sui,   Doylestnwn,  I'.i 

Niw  Jrasrv  Stati  Sali,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

California  Stati  Sali,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Riioildali  Farm,  Trinn.  <!a. 

F.astern  Ohio  Consignment  Sali,  Cannelil,  O. 

I.nt-is  Mirryman's  Semiannual  Sali.  Timonium,  Mil. 

Virginia  Stati  Sali.  Kichmoml.  Va 


IERSEY  SALES 

North  Caroiina  Jersey  Cattli  Club,  N.  C. 
I'mish  Saii.  Mattoon,  III. 


ABERDEEN     ANCUS  SALES 

W.  A.  Kirschrai'm,  Defiance,  ta. 

Eastern  Illinois  Breeders'  Assn.,  Danville,  111. 

Central  Iowa  Breeders'  Assn.,  Marshalltown,  la. 

Dutchess  Cot'N'Y   Urieders'  Assn..  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Minnesota  Breeders'  Assn..  Blue  Earth.  Minn. 

F.vans-I.armer  Sale,  Maryville.  Mo. 

Hamii  on  Brothers,  Good  Hope.  III. 

Tom  Coliman,  Rushville,  Ind. 

Mercer  County  Breeders'  Assn.,  Aledo,  III. 

Virginia  Breeders'  Assn..  Warrenton,  Va. 

Peters- Roberts-F.aton-McLain  Sale. 

Central  Illinois  Breeders'  Assn..  Congerville,  III. 

Miller  ft  Coli,  Peru,  Ind. 

Central  Illinois  Breeders'  Assn.,  (4-H  Cluh  Calf  Sale),  Conger vi lie, 
III. 

Northwest  Brieders'  Assn..  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

CRAND    CIRCUIT  TROTTINC 

Toledo,  O. 

Old  Orchard,  Me. 

Historic  Track.  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

ART  EXHIBITIONS 

Primitive  American  Paintings,  Berkshire  Museum,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

14th  Annual  Ohio  Printmakers'  Exhibition,  Neville  Public 
Museum.  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Works  of  Albert  Sterner;  Old  Master  Drawings:  Drawings  by 
Carl  Pickhardt.  Berkshire  Museum,  Pittsfield.  Mass. 

"The  Museum  in  Education"  (Exhibits  of  20  Museums);  Chinese 
Buddhist  Paintings,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Boston,  Mass. 

Architecture  of  San  Francisco  Bay;  Paintings  by  Eleanore  Bates: 
Sculpture  by  Zygmund  Sazevich  :  Murals  by  Candido  Portinari, 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art.  Calif. 

Paintings  of  the  Hudson  River,  Contemporary  Arts,  N.  Y. 

Lithographs  in  Color,  Barbizon-Plaza  Art  Galleries.  X.  Y. 

William  T.  Walters  Retrospective  Exhibition,  Walters  Art  Gal- 
lery. Baltimore.  Md. 

Art  of  China,  India,  Indonesia,  Japan  and  Persia;  Contemporary- 
American  &  European  Sculpture;  Paintings  by  Seattle 
Artists,  Seattle  Art  Museum,  Wash. 

The  China  Trade  and  Its  Influences,  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  N.  Y. 

Defenders  of  the  Republic.  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 

Printed  Art,  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 

Vollard  Publications,  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 


Good  Judges  of  Gin  will  tell  you. 

There's  no  Gin 
like  Gordon  s ! 


THE  CAUSE... 

Gordon's  has  the  Advantage  of  Liqueur 
Quality  and  High  Proof,  94.4. 

THE  RESULT... 

Drinks  Never  Taste  Thin  with  Gordon's  Gin. 


•  Because  there's  no  gin  like  Gordon's,  it 
naturally  costs  a  little  more  — but  you  get 
the  advantage  of  Liqueur  Quality  and  High 
Proof.  94.4.  That  means  richer  flavor,  velvety 
smoothness  — drinks  that  never  taste  thin! 


or  don's 


100%  Neutral  Spirits  Distilled  from  Grain 


Copr.  1941,  Gordons  Dry  Gin  Co.,  Lid  ,  linden,  N.J. 


JULY,  1941 
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SINCE  1899,  when  the  magazine  was  founded  by  the  great  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey, 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  "Country  Life"  has 
provided  the  nation's  outstanding  market  place  for  country  properties  ...  In  1940 
again  and  as  usual,  "Country  Life"  led  all  magazines,  of  all  kinds,  in  country  real 
estate  advertising,  with  47%  more  advertising  of  this  type  than  its  nearest  competitor 
.  .  .  Advertising  in  COUNTRY  LIFE'S  REAL  ESTATE  DIRECTORY 
makes  for  sales! 

Christian  Kircher,  Manager 
1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York                                    Telephone :  Circle  6-1550 
 .  

12  COUNTRY  LIF 


CONNICTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


f.otaucrif.ui 


//•      /  •  / 

/      /    .   *   »•      i  •     y     I        lit       .  §      1  1,  1  If  .  1 

m     1    (  (III 'if il    IH  li 

is  this  gracious  counrty  home 

of  whitewashed  brick  It  has 

3  double  master  bedrooms, 

dressingroom,   2   baths;  2 

A\  I  i#u 

servants'   rooms  and  bath. 
Oncmal  in  feeline  and  Dlan- 

ned  for  modern  living.  Here 

—  the  sportsman  finds  his 

clubs  at  hand 

MRS.  PAUL  LUNDY 

Country  Homes 

At  the  Parkway 
Darien  Road  (Route  j29»                 New  Canaan,  Conn. 
New  Canaan  9-1990                              Darien  5-1451 

Among  the 

STAMFORD  HILLS 


S    sightly  rolling 
dwelling    of  Color 
equipped    with  all 
tains  entrance  hall, 
very    large  combii 
ing  room,  lavatory 
metal  kitchen  ai 
bedrooms  and  2 
plumbing;  .'-car 
$19,500. 


with  modern 
armhouse  type, 
rovemrnts:  con- 
-paneled  library, 
bination  living-and-din- 
iry,  open  porch,  Moncl 
id  accessories,  3  master 
baths;  oil  burner,  brass 
garage.     For    sale  at 


SAMUEL  N.  PIERSON 

f»o  Broad  Street  Stamford,  i'onn. 

Tel.    i-1  I  1  I 


RIDGEFIELD 


Beautiful    Southern   Colonial :   Guest  House: 
Superintendent's  Cottage,  tiarage  and  Farm 
Km  Minus,    70   Acres.     With    Lake:  I60.UOO. 
Brokers  Protected. 

ttsh&A\arvin 


52 1  nttn  Ave.  Da 
New  York  City 
Ma.  2-652S 


bury   rtoau.   HOUI6  NC 
Wilton.  Connecticut 
Phono  Wilton  80 


Beautiful  acreage  1  yi  mi.  from  Milford, 
between  Bpt.-N.  H.  Fast  growing  sec- 
tion. Near  Post  Road,  convenient  to  Mer- 
rttt  Pkwy.  Overlooks  L.  I.  Sound.  50% 
under  cultivation.  2  bouses,  barn  on  125 
acres.  $25,000.  Easy  terms,  low  tax  rate. 

CLARK  N.  HOWLETT 

Milford  Connecticut 


GREENWICH  (Riverside) 

Dutch  Colonial — stone  and  clapboards — large 
Living  room.  Sun  porch.  Powder  room.  Din- 
ing room.  Pantry.  Kitchen.  3  master  bed- 
rooms, 2  baths;  2  maids'  rooms  and  bath. 
Attached  2  car  garage.  Three-quarter  acre, 
flowers,  fruit,  trees.    Beach  rights. 

Attractively  priced  for  immediate  sale. 
THE  A.  W.  W.  MARSHALL  COMPANY 
80  w  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich.  Conn.  Tel.  668 


Main  residence  and  guest  house 

WHEELER  REAL  ESTATE 

160  Post  Road  DARIEN,  CONN. 


DARIEN 

Stone  house  on  11 'A  acres 
with  real  lake  and  stone 
Kuest  house  and  wood 
shed.  House  contains 
large  living  room,  panel- 
led library  with  stone 
floor,  three  master  bed- 
rooms and  two  baths, 
dining  room,  kitchen, 
double  maid's  room  and 
bath:  two  car  attached 
garage.  One  mile  from 
Darien  station.  Real 
country  setting. 


Country  Homes 


tn 


Connecticut 

JOHN  B.  BENSON 

Westport,   Conn.  Telephone  510} 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Country  homes  for  sale  and  lease. 
Special  offerings. 

Post  Road. 


uesinmu  ^ 


Greenwich.  Conn. 

Tel.  263 
7  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 
MU  Hill  2-6561 
(Offices  open  every  day) 


AN  ANCIENT  RESIDENCE 
HISTORICALLY  IMPORTANT 

Unique  opportunity  to  acquire  a  Colonial  architectural  |«n  in  l 
nny  Connecticut  village.  Well  protected  by  location  and  large 
frotmda.  Stately,  spacious,  ,  ft  ceilings  Old  pine  floor*,  pine 
wainscot,  beautiful  panelinc  and  mantels,  5  stone  fireplaces,  bake 
oven.  Large  Uvmg  room,  dining  room,  library,  central  hall  with 
fine  stair-  5  bedrooms,  3  baths,  lavatory.  3  car  garage.  Beautiful 
lawns  and  shrubbery,  large  trees.    Price  $27,500. 

E.  C.  BARBER 

fence**  Tel  15*  Wii.tj.ri,  Cm*. 


SPLENDID  SUMMER  FARM 


Less  than  90  miles  from  New  York.  Medium 
sized  country  place  of  45  acres,  with  a  New 
England   bouse  overlooking   the   lake.  1000 
foot  elevation.     House  completely  furnished, 
even  to  cooking  utensils.    Price  $7800. 
HOUSATONIC  VALLEY  AGENCY 
New  Milford — Litchfield  Co., — Conn. 
Tel  770 


BETHEL  AND  VICINITY 

Center  entrance  125  year  old  house,  three 
fireplaces,  hand  carved  mantels,  original  floors 
and  hardware,  eight  rooms  with  two  baths, 
modern  kitchen,  all  modern  conveniences, 
large  barns,  eight  box  stalls,  other  out- build  - 
ings;  45  to  50  acres  meadow  and  pasture 
used  for  raising  standard  bred  horses,  1/5 
mile  jog  track,  trout  brook,  lake  available, 
located  on  improved  road.  5  minutes  from 
express  station,  1  hr.  3u  min.  to  N.  Y.  City: 
Price  $25,000. 


HOWARD  R. 

Putnam  Park  Road 


BRISCOE 

Bethel.  Conn. 


CREENWICH 


Just  off  Round  Hill  Road,  near  the 
Club.  Brick  house,  perfectly  set  in  a 
hilltop  clearing  with  two  acres  of  wood- 
land privacy.  A  delightful  heme,  eco- 
nomical for  a  family  of  3  or  4,  with  1 
or  2  servants,  2  cars.  Built  for  owner's 
use;  now  a  sound  buy  at  $38,500.  Lib- 
eral Terms. 

EDSON  b  EDSON.  Inc. 

Firit  National  Bank  Building 
I    E.   Putnam   Ave.  Greenwich.  222 


CONNECTICUT  REAL  ESTATE 

Country  Homes 
Farms  and  Acreage 
MOREAV  STODDARD 

FAIRFIELD  LAND  &  TITLE 
COMPANY 

Fairfield,  Conn.  Tel.  9-3361 


CONNECTICUT 

Country  Properties 
DAVID  H. BATCHELDER 

Wilton,  Conn.       Tel.  276-2 


JULY,  1941 
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NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


Man  of  Hobbies 


planned  and  built  this  house,  of  Jacobean  architecture 
and  rugged  stone  construction — a  veritable  mediaeval 
castle,  though  modern  in  its  equipment  and  of  only 
moderate  size — occupying  a  picturesque  strip  of  some 
80  acres  at  the  top  of  a  hill  towering  more  than  500 
feet  above  the  Hudson  River,  35  miles  out  of  New 
York,  and  commanding  superb,  unobstructible  views 
in  all  directions — and  derived  the  fullest  enjoyment 
from  it  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Now  it  is  available  as  a  place  for 

Someone  of  Comparable  Interests 

to  follow  his  bent — a  painter,  perhaps;  there  is  a  high, 


RYE 


beamed  studio  wing  with  north  light;  or  a  musician;  the 
studio  contains  an  excellent  electric  pipe  organ:  or.  anyone 
desiring  complete,  but  accessible,  quiet  and  seclusion,  beauti- 
ful natural  surroundings,  grandeur  of  outlook,  and  a 
thoroughly  comfortable  and  well-equipped,  if  unusual,  home 
— all  at  a  figure  amazingly  low  in  proportion  to  the  value 
represented. 

Other  features:  4  main  master  bed- 
rooms with  4  baths  on  2nd  floor, 
more  above;  ample  service  accom- 
modations; plenty  of  garage  space; 
garden,  and  spring-fed  pond  readily 
susceptible  of  deepening  for  swim- 
ming purposes;  also  a  tenant  cot- 
tage far  down  the  hillside. 


Kenneth  Ives  <Sl  Co. 
17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 

or  your  own  broker 


"THE  MOORS,  THE  DOWNS, 
AND  THE  RESTLESS  SEA" 

All  the  charm  of  England's  Seaside — all  the  rec- 
reational facilities  and  conveniences  that  $15,000,000, 
judiciously  spent,  can  provide,  are  yours  to  enjoy  for 
so  little — 2V2  hours  from  New  York,  free  from  Hay 
Fever,  and  cool.  The  late  Carl  G.  Fisher,  one  of 
America's  great  developers,  selected  Montauk  for  his 
ideal  community.  A  booklet,  profusely  illustrated, 
will  gladly  be  mailed  you  for  the  asking. 


MONTAUK  BEACH  COMPANY,  INC. 
DRAWER  C— MONTAUK,  L.  I. 


ARIZONA 


SOUTHERN  ARIZONA 


CATTLE  RANCHES 

We  have  complete  information  on  all  sizes 
and  types  of  ranches  and  Desert  Estates  and 
a  complete  list  of  Rentals. 

DRACHM  AN -GRANT 
Tucson  REALTORS  Arizona 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ARIZONA 
CATTLE  RANCHES 

Exclusive  listings  of  income  pro- 
ducing cattle  outfits  in  the  all- 
year-around  section  of  North- 
Central  Arizona. 

ANDREW  E.  BALDWIN 

Cottonwood 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MAIN  LINE 

On  the  Main  Line,  seventeen  miles  from  City 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  and  two  miles  from  the 
station,  37  acres  with  line  stone  house,  part 
quite  old,  wide  center  hail,  with  beautiful 
stairway,  living  room,  dining  room,  breakfast 
room,  kitchen,  laundry;  three  master  bed- 
rooms, two  baths,  three  servants'  rooms  and 
bath  on  the  second  floor;  three  rooms  and 
bath  on  third;  circulating  warm  air  heat, 
electricity;  carred  woodwork;  several  fire- 
places; stone  and  frame  garage  And  stable, 
four  cars,  three  box  stalls,  apartment  above, 
four  rooms,  bath,  hot  water  heat:  cottage 
with  six  rooms,  two  baths,  heat,  electricity; 
chicken  house;  fine  stream;  old  shade;  or- 
chard; some  repairs  and  decorating  are  neces- 
sary, but  the  offering  is  exceptional  at 
$25,000. 

J.  M.  FRONEFIELD 

Lincoln  Highway      Wayne,  Pennsylvania 

"/  have  a  farm  for  every  buyer" 


IN  THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

156  acres,  largely  tillable.  10  room 
dwelling,  all  modern  conveniences,  in 
the  beautiful  Alford  Valley.  Views, 
trout  brook.    Pictures,  terms. 

Wheeler  ^Taylor  •  inc. 

Creat  Barrington,  Mass. 


WATERFRONT 

on  Long  Island  Sound 

30  minutes  to  center  of  N.  T.  City.  A 
beautiful  one  acre  estate,  many  large 
trees,  gardens,  utmost  privacy,  finest  of 
neighborhoods.  Splendid  views.  An  im- 
pressive, well-designed  residence  includes 
5  master  bedrooms,  4  baths,  spaoious 
living  room  and  solarium,  3  servants' 
rooms  and  bath.  Finest  of  bathing 
beaches.  Protected  boat  anchorage.  No 
mortgage  on  property.  Price  cut  in  half 
for  quick  sale.  Furnished  or  unfurnished. 
Cash  or  terms. 

McCANN  &  HUME  INC. 
339  North  Avenue       New  Roehelle  780 


i 


Near  Apawamis  Club 
On  Sunset  Lane 

14  rooms,  with  Colonial  decorations  in 
exquisite  taste;  6  baths;  3-car  garage. 
2.45  acres.  Modern  and  in  perfect  con- 
dition. 

BROKERS  PROTECTED 

BLAKEMAN    QUINTARD  MEYER 


Depot  Square 


Rye  523 


LAKE  CEORCE 
225  Ft.  "Lake  Frontage 

Small  Summer  estate,  heavily  wooded.  Cottage; 
3  bedrooms,  running  water,  electricity,  tele- 
phone. Large  garage,  dock  and  boat  house. 
Year  around  roads. 


VICTOR  H. 

3201  •  167th  St. 


SCALES 

Flushing,  L.  I. 


NEW  ENGLAND 


DROWSE  THROUGH  NEW  ENGLAND 

Prepare  for  your  Summer  vacation  with  140- 
page  magazine  illustrating  and  describing  428 
lovely  homes,  farms  ana  camps  for  sale  or 
rent  throughout  New  England.  Excellent 
map*  and  historical  background  of  leading 
regions.  Send  $1  to 

PREVIEWS  INCORPORATED 

342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


CAPE  COD  REAL  ESTATE 

Several  old  colonial  proper- 
ties $5500  to  $18,000.  200 
year  old  home  with  11 
acres,  cost  $84,000  now  re- 
duced to  $30,000.  Attrac- 
tive Summer  rentals  $500 
up. 

MAY  C.  FAY 

Barnstable,  Mass.      Tel.  Barn.  168 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Main  Line  Properties 


McMullin  &  McMullin 

1600  WALNUT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PENnypacker  0495 


■REAL  ESTATE  DIRECTORY-. 


Arizona 

Andrew  E.  Baldwin 
Cottonwood,  Arizona 

Drachman-Crant 
Tucson,  Arizona 


California 

H.  C.  Bolter 
425  Main  Street 
Vacaville,  Calif. 


Connecticut 

E.  C.  Barber 
Creycote 

Woodbury,  Conn. 

David  H.  Batchelder 
Wilton,  Conn. 

John  B.  Benson 
Westport,  Conn. 

Howard  R.  Briscoe 
Putnam  Park  Road 
Bethel,  Conn. 

Thomas  N.  Cooke,  Inc. 
Post  Road 
Creenwich,  Conn. 

Edson  &  Edson 

West  Putnam  Avenue 

Creenwich,  Conn. 

Fairfield  Land  &  Title  Co. 
Fairfield,  Conn. 

Housatonic  Valley  Agency 
New  Milford,  Conn. 
Clark  N.  Howlett 
Milford,  Conn. 

A.  W.  W.  Marshall 
80  West  Putnam  Ave. 
Creenwich,  Conn. 

Samuel  N.  Pierson 
65  Broad  St. 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Herbert  Wheeler 
Darien,  Connecticut 


Maryland 

George  R.  Debnam  III, 
Driftwood  Farm, 
Rock  Hall,  Md. 

Eastern  Shore  Estates  Co. 
Queen  Anne's  County 
Centerville,  Maryland 

W.  Clarke  Crieb 
Chestertown,  Maryland 

C.  R.  Koefoed  Company 
100  N.  Eutaw  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Hyland  P.  Stewart,  Jr. 
516  North  Charles  St. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


Massachusetts 

May  C.  Fay 
Barnstable,  Mass. 

Wheeler  &  Taylor 
Creat  Barrington,  Mass. 


New  Jersey 

H.  L.  Staehlin 
275  Madison  Ave. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


New  York 

Fish  &  Marvin 
521  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
and 

Rye  Trust  Building 
Rye,  New  York 

Kenneth  Ives  &  Co. 
1 7  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

McCann  &  Hume  Inc. 
339  North  Avenue 
New  Roehelle,  N.  Y. 


Blakeman  Quintard  Meyer 
Rye,  N.  Y. 

Montauk  Beach  Co. 
Box  102 
Montauk,  N.  Y. 

Victor  H.  Scales 
3201  -  167th  St. 
Flushing.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

J.  B.  Van  DeWater 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania 

Joseph  M.  Fronefield 
Wayne,  Pennsylvania 

McMullin  &  McMullin 
1  522  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Virginia 

Allison  &  Young 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia 

J.  Creen  Carter 
Warrenton,  Virginia 

Henry  E.  Keeler 
Orange,  Va. 

C.  B.  Lorraine 
510-51 1  Law  Building 
Richmond,  Va. 

Schmidt  &  Wilson 
401  E.  Franklin  St. 
Richmond,  Va. 

L.  S.  Scott,  Corp. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

F.  W.  Sharp  &  Son 
The  Plains 

Fauquier  County,  Virginia 

Stevens  &  Barkley 
Monticello  Hotel  Building 
Charlottesville,  Virginia 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


CIORCIA 


CIORCIA 


OAKS  |  VHM 

V  i  ImriiiitiK  .mil  hratl- 
itful  rounlr)  raiate 
7  5  0  ■<  re,  h  0  0  in 
i'  i  in. .  hiiiI  producing 
arrra  ami  I  >"  in  wooil- 
land.  V  iMiiiiliful  10 
room  home  with  I 
bcdroomi  and  sleep- 
inn  porch,  all  modern 
i  mix  chh-iht").  T  h  i  • 
farm  ha>  all  nerrmiiiry  Iriiunl  liou-i «,  li.mis  Mki  Mt  .  I»'  -miming  lo  a 
farm.   Located  in  Brook*  «  oiinly,  l.i-nrgiu,  2  mile*  South  id  Quilmim, 

t.a.  on  Stale  H          No    II.  10  mih«  of  Morula  Stiitc  line   If  Intereairtl 

iMiir  In   |  ri-  mid  full  |i,irtirulars. 


<    W.  CARTER.  Owner 


Q1  i  im  v\ 


<;i-:ni{U\ 


NEW  IERSEY 


OLD  BROWNSTONES 

Two  Beautiful  Bergen  County 
Estates 


HUHIKWIHIM 

-MO   ft.    road   frontage:  ISO- 

mo  mn  old 

M.mn«tiinfi  and  frame  la  lM>an 

ly>  •  raoau: 

1  oat  ha:  S  fireplace.,  nil  hei; 

3  oar  eltarhe.1 

iiiui.  uno  eore  nicely  i  n  I 

•Capeil.      $17. V 

 'l.i  S  i 

■addla  Hirer  arrlloni.  Jim  inn 

•Id.    A  I  rurnl 

lUoa;  It  room*.  «  baths:  3 

•■•  oil 

teat:  .labia  garage  with  apart 

■ajaj .  1  *a  acre 

a  !■••■>  irounita.  trees;  Saddle 

Rlrer  frontaw 

NORTH   n  Its 

C\     SUO  .err."  M  • 

ls3s£  S 

irv.    $3,000.    monthly  Incume 

1 1  ii|ll (■ee't i*    e*t    .shot.**    111*1  .(Ml      II    n»,  >!<  •.'  I 

H.  L.  STAEHLIN. 

Country  Properties 

■Jl  Madison   v..  Peterson.  N.  I. 

Sherwood  2-JIM 


VERMONT 


New  modern  940  acre  dairy  farm  on 

shore   of   Lake   Champlain,  Vermont. 

Fully  equipped  and  stocked  for  experi- 
enced dairyman  or  gentleman  farmer. 
For  particulars  write: 

|.  B.  VAN  DeWATER 
Poughhcepsie  New  York 


er: 


Albert  E.  Peirce 
Warrenton,  Virginia 

May  19,  1941 

Mr.  C.  Kircher 
Real  Estate  Manager 
Country  Life 
1270  Sixth  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Dear  Mr.  Kircher: 
It  will  no  doubt  in- 
terest you  to  know 
that  we  are  unable  to 
repeat  our  ad  in  your 
paper,  because  the 
house  was  sold  within 
three  weeks  after  the 
advertisement  ap- 
peared in  Country 
Life  ;  and  I  might  add 
that  we  had  three 
other  very  interest- 
ing inquiries.  Many 
thanks. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Albert  E.  Peirce 


MARYLAND 


PAYINC  DAIRY  FARM 

180  acre,  in  blue  grata  section  nf  Mary 


rr  piped  to 
dross  in* 


stream  and  pure  sprint 
house  and  barns  by  gr 
enme  runs  arnund  $7,000  year  alter  year. 
65  head  of  (iuernsey  dairy  cattle,  work 
stock  and  complete  farm  machinery  and 
toads.  Price  is  $32,500  stocked  and 
equipped  as  a  going  business.  Taxes 
$jj0.  For  full  details  and  pictures  of 
this  and  other  country  places  in  Mary- 
land  and  Virginia  write: 

HYLAND  P.  STEWART,  |R. 

SIS   N.   Charles   St.  Baltimore.  Mil. 


MARYLAND'S  EASTERN  SHORE 

Brick  colonial  manor  house  with  over 
400  profitable  acres.  Extremely  well- 
situated  with  2  miles  of  water-front  on 
a  broad  deep  river.  Especially  adapted 
for  live  stock  farming.  A  real  bargain 
to  settle  an  estate. 

For  this  and  other  exclusively  water- 
front farms  and  plantations  consult 

W.  CLARKE  CRIEB 

Chestertown  Maryland 

Booklet  an  request. 


 MARYLAND  FARMS  

-main  r.  j.l  Wa.hmalon  lo  Patl.mo.c  MssaAaaafl 
al.v  .alrr  laral.  lara*  bam.,  I  tenant  houxi, 
lilt,  larm  machimrtr,  crop*,  etc.    K.i.r  hii  -  coo  lor 

home  ul  1  .....  m  the  country,  nrar  AKrr.lcm.  raiy 
norr  10  runm*  [b  bedroom*.  4  tath,  on  2nd  W  ),  oil 
«.  all  in  ij'  ■  I  rrpa.r.  at.un.lancr  of  Irtra,  ihrubbrry  and 
dooUr  garaar.  rlr .  woodland.   $15,000.  laac,  990. 

Far  atftet  liror  all  liaat.  ... 

C    R.   XOEFOI0  COMPANY 


100  M   l.i,.  Uraar 


Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 

Choice  Waterfront  and  Inland 
Farms.    Worth  your  investigation. 

CEORCE  R.  DEBNAM,  III, 
Rock  Hall  Maryland 


MARYLAND 
EASTERN  SHORE 

Send  for  booklet 
"Old  Homes  on  Deep  Rivers" 
EASTERN  SHORES  ESTATES 
COMPANY 
Queen  Ann's  County 
Centreville  Maryland 


CALIFORNIA 

COUNTRY  HOMES  AND  FARMS 

Beautifully  located  properties  in  valleys 
close  to  San  Francisco.  Fine  healthy 
climate.     Send  for  booklet. 

H.  C.  BOLTER 


COURT  MANOR" 


The  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia 

(within  100  mile*  of  Washington} 

(joloniul  manor  hoirse;  original  portion  erected  in  1790.  Lately 
inoileriii/eil,  12  rooms,  \  hulhs,  servant's  quarters.  Beautifully  land- 
-i.ipeil.  H.U  mre  lilue  (£rn--  enliile.  The  lule  Willis  Sharpe  Kilmer 
spent  16  years  of  eareful  planning  in  tiringing  "Court  Manor"  lo  its 
pie-ent  stale  of  perfection.  Ready  and  complete  NOW  for  occupuiicy 
fur  lior-e  lirerding,  cattle  raising  or  dairying.  From  its  pastures  have 
come  Sun  Mean,  lli-igh  (iotml,  Sun  hgrrl  und  other  famous  horses.  All 
the  necessary  oiithuihlings,  equipment  and  fencing  in  fine  state  of 
repair  ready  to  accommodate  large  scale  operations  on  profitable  hasis. 
Vcceptuhle  sociul  life.  Situated  in  one  of  the  most  lieautiful  part-  of 
Virginia.     Reosonulily  priced  lo  settle  the  estate. 

I'rospcctUH  on  request.    Realtor  cooperation  solicited 
SCHMIDT  AND  WILSON,  INC. 

Realtors 

401  E.  Franklin  St.  Richmond,  Virginia 


DAIRY  FARM 

225  acre  Dairy  Farm,  Manor  houM,  monad* 
era  houae,  with  both*,  heat,  electric  light*, 
phone,  etc.,  tenanta  hoiuea  for  help.  48  pure 
hred  Jersey  cows  with  young  stock,  modern 
dairy  harn  with  silos,  approved  milk  home, 
other  farm  buildings  In  good  condition, 
11.3,(100.00  spent  on  new  construction  In  the 
past  Are  jears,  Washington  milk  contract, 
complete  farming  equipment.  Fire  miles  from 
town,  good  roads,  taxes  HMO  $89.64.  To  set- 
tle an  estate  offered  stocked  and  equipped 
for  $.15,000.00. 

HENRY  E.  KEELER 

Realtor  Orange,  Va. 


VIRGINIA  ESTATES 

Colonial  estate,  486  acres,  brick  residence, 
beautiful  lawn.  t33.noo.  Excellent  estate  In 
the  hunt  section,  desirable  home,  877  acres, 
$45,000.    Free  catalog. 

ALLISON  Sc  YOUNG 

Eilablithed  1899 
Fredericksburg  Virginia 


VIRGINIA  PLANTATION  FOR  SALE 

In  the  quiet  charm  of  Southslde  Virginia  a 
historic  plantation  of  190  acres.  The  hand- 
some mansion  of  12  rooms,  built  in  1789. 
tias  been  restored  and  has  3  baths,  heat, 
electric  lights,  etc.  Surrounding  the  home 
is  a  large  lawn  with  splendid  trees  and  a 
magnificent  English  boxwood  garden  Com- 
plement farm  buildings.  Priced  at  $25,000  to 
settle  an  estate  it  Is  an  outstanding  value. 
Complete  details,  history  and  photos  on  re- 
quest. 

G.  B.  LORRAINE  ■  Law  Bidrj.  .  Richmond.  Va. 


NORTHERN  VIRGINIA 

Built  1810 

Large  brick  house  remodeled  with  great 
care  and  taste.  High  ceilinged  rooms,  4 
baths,  coal  stoker  furnace.  Stone  man- 
ager's house,  garage  and  spring  house. 
Farm  contains  383  Vi  fertile  acres,  nearly 
all  with  Southern  exposure.  New  stone 
cattle  barn,  100  ft.  x  60  ft.  2  concrete 
block  silos,  horse  barn,  small  dairy  and 
sheds.  Running  water  in  all  the  fields. 
Taxes  $270.  Price  of  above,  and  folder 
of  many  other  blue  grass  farms,  on  re- 
quest. 

F.  W.  SHARP  &  SON 

The  Plains,  Va.    Phone,  Middleburg  22 


IIWFS  I  WENT  FARMS 
and 

COLONIAL  ESTATES 

of  the  larger,  better  type,  in  the 
In  -t  Agricultural  anil  Reai'len- 
tial  Sections,  Price  range  from 
$20,000.00  up.  Write  me  the 
type,  size  and  prire  property 
you  are  seeking.  James  River 
Plantations.  Over  twenty  years' 
experience. 

J.  (,RU  \  C  Mill  It . 

WARREVTON  VIRCIMA 
Tel.  136 


VIRCINIA  WATERFRONT  ESTATE 

A  splendid  bargain  in  a  gentleman's  water- 
front estate,  on  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  Hat 
and  the  Great  Wicomico  Rifer.  Rambling 
colonial  type  house,  built  new  of  finest  ma- 
terials in  1940.  all  modern  conreniencea.  ln- 
surpassed  view,  extensive  waterf rentage  and 
splendid  sand  bathing  beach.  Deep  core 
anchorage  said  to  be  finest  on  bay.  Conveni- 
ent to  yacht  club.  This  property  la  priced  to 
more  quickly,  and  Is  available  only  because 
a  bona  fide  reason  of  the  owner  necessitates 
his  giving  it  up.  Moderate  acreage  and  low 
taxes  make  this  an  ideal  home  for  all  year 
or  summertime  living.  Write  as  for  derails 
and  photocraphs  as  this  is  a  real  buv 
TIDEWATER  ESTATES  COMPANY 
Wicomico  Church.  Virginia 
Colonial   Homes  Farmi  Waterfront! 
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Farm  Lab 


by  PETER 


The  problem  of  greatest  seriousness 
to  farm  owners  of  all  classes  at 
the  present  time  is  the  labor  problem. 

So  evident  is  this  that  the  statement 
hardly  needs  to  be  documented.  Never- 
theless : 

The  draft  has  already  taken  a 
half-million  young  men. 

New  army  camps  are  drawing 
"carpenters"  from  the  farm  sec- 
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A  new  arms  plant  is  being  built 
in  Denver  to  employ  100,000  men 
— and  no  one  knows  how  wide  a 
radius  will  have  to  be  combed. 

In  Oregon  there  is  a  shortage 
of  4,000  berry  pickers,  so  serious 
a  matter  that  280  ministers  ap- 
pealed from  their  pulpits  for  men, 
and  women,  to  help  save  the  crop. 

In  Virginia  is  a  farm  which  has 
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employed  eleven  ncgroc*  niiic<>  rime 
immemorial;  only  Hirn-  are  left 
ami  (Inn  urr  no  rcplnccmcntN, 

In  Maryland,  on  a  fang  where 

'27  nun  were  employed  in  junk 
m,»s. mis.  there  lias  I >rin  difficulty 
iii    getting    »i\    and    til  higher 

«  llgeN. 

In  ■Mtachuattti  fun  prim 

hit  up  17','  ,  (min tii  (inly  'A'',  lint 

the  harvest  n  innv  rot  in  the  Mda 

In  Connecticut  one  out  of  every 
three  farmhands  has  (|uit. 

In  Georgia  towns  the  police  have 
U'cn  rounding  up  loafers,  accord- 
ing to  "Time,"  and  giving  tin  in 
their  choice  of  working  on  farin» 
or  going  to  jnil.  Moaned  OM 
farmer:  "I'm  Pegging  now  for  the 
same  sorry  type  of  workers  I 
would  have  run  off  my  farm  three 
vears  ago." 

New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
need  farm  help. 

In  the  New  York  milkshed.  some 
farmers  are  switching  from  dairv 
to  heef  cattle  hecause  of  the  lower 
lahor  requirements  and  the  im 
possihilit  v  of  getting  skilled  dairv 
hel,..  -  ' 

In  I 'tah,  fanners  are  organizing 
cooperative  groups,  exchanging 
lahor,  to  help  solve  the  problem. 

One  young  man  in  Minnesota 
who  had  no  industrial  ambitions 
advertised  for  a  farm  job  in  "The 
Farmer"  and  got  (50  replies,  some 
by  telephone. 

The  National  Farm  School  re- 
ports that  its  hoys  have  had  their 
summer  jobs,  sometimes  difficult  to 
arrnnge  in  the  past,  settled  for 
months. 

If  anv  further  evidence  is  needed  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem,  it  may 
be  found  in  any  newspaper  or  on  any 
telephone,  if  it  isn't  already  present  at 
home. 

Many  people  think  that  the  farm 
labor  problem  we  are  now  facing  has 
been  caused  by  the  war  abroad  and 
by  our  defense  program.  But  this  is 
not  so.  The  problem  is  an  old  one,  only 
brought  into  much  sharper  relief  by  our 
suddenly  accelerated  industrial  efforts. 

Prof."  Herrell  F.  DeGraff,  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  Cor- 
nell Uni versify,  brought  figures  before 
the  Farm  Club  of  New  Y'ork  at  its  June 
meeting  to  show  that  the  cost  of  labor 
has  been  rising  continuously  for  the 
past  century. 

In  1866,  a  man's  monthly  wage  on 
the  farm  was  equivalent  to  600  lbs.  of 
milk;  in  1941,  it  had  risen  to  1800. 
Similarly,  100  years  ago  a  day  laborer 
could  be  hired  for  the  equivalent  of  % 
bu.  of  wheat:  in  1 9-41 .  it  required  three 
to  three  and  a  half  times  as  much 
wheat  to  get  the  same  amount  of  work 
done. 

Further  evidence  that  the  present 
shortage  is  not  a  new  ogre  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  its  old  familiar 
companion,  a  glut  of  labor,  is  still  pres- 


ent. California,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Mis- 
sissippi, Oklahoma  all  have  too  much 
unemployed  labor. 

It  just  happens,  as  all  who  have  read 
or  seen  "Grapes  of  Wrath"  know  full 
well,  that  this  labor  is  difficult  to  move 
or  house.  These  new  migrants — unlike 
the  working  hobo  of  yesteryear — are 
equipped  with  wives,  grandparents, 
children. 

Furthermore,  sensible  northern 
farmers  do  not  believe  that  the  dis- 
placed share-croppers,  dust  bowlers, 
Arkies,  Oakies,  negroes,  are  competent 
by  experience  or  disposition  to  work  the 
more  intensively  farmed  operations  of 
the  present  day.  They  remember  the 
axiom  that  "a  poor  hand  can  break 
more  machinery  in  a  day  than  a  farm 
can  earn  in  a  year." 

No,  the  little  transient  labor  that  is 
available  is  not  tempting.  What  farms 
want  from  one  coast  to  the  other  is  the 
very  same  mechanically-minded  bright 
intelligent  youth  that  industry  wants. 
(And  that  the  Army  and  Navy  are 
taking.) 

With  farm  wages  at  $36  per  month 


in  New  York  State  on  April  1,  1941. 
for  a  dawn-to-dusk  day,  and  with  the 
factory  offering  that  much  a  week  for 
an  eight-hour  day,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  which  most  laborers  will  choose. 
"Never  again,"  said  one  farm  boy  of 
whom  I  have  heard,  "will  I  get  up  in  the 
dark,  pail  the  cows,  work  all  day  in 
the  fields,  and  do  chores  bv  lantern 
light." 

The  situation  presents  an  especial 
problem,  and  a  possible  solution,  for 
farmers  of  the  Country  Life  reader- 
ship. 

Ordinary  farmers  cannot  hire  labor 
at  35c  an  hour,  which  is  the  minimum 
rate  for  unskilled  labor  established  at 
the  first  "closed  shop  farm"  of  which 
we  have  heard  and  stay  in  business.  It 
is  inevitable  that  the  lahor  which  does 
remain  on  the  land  must  move  toward 
the  bigger  operations. 

Again,  with  labor  so  difficult  to  get. 
more  machinery  will  of  necessity  be  in- 
stalled and  most  ordinary  farmers  can't 
do  that  either.  (Sales  of  agricultural 
machinery  are  up  20%  so  far  this  year, 
may  set  a  new  all-time  high  .  .  .  and 
combines  cost  ( Continued  on  page  61 ) 
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REVmU^nONrnthe^OUTH 

by  7.  SIDNEY  CATES 


AN  amazing  series  of  agricultural 
discoveries  promises  to  transform 
the  South,  which  the  President  has 
called  the  nation's  economic  problem 
Number  One.  Any  one  of  these  discov- 
eries would  be  startling  in  itself ;  to- 
gether they  seem  certain  to  lift  to  a  new 
plane  the  ways  of  farming,  and  there- 
fore the  ways  of  life,  below  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  Line.  Thanks  to  develop- 
ments wrought  by  patient  agricultural 
experts  within  a  single  decade,  we  are 
about  to  witness  the  greatest  unshack- 
ling and  expansion  ever  to  come  to  a 
rural  region  of  America. 

In  each  of  agriculture's  three  main 
divisions — soils,  crops  and  livestock — 
the  South  has  been  handicapped  by 
natural  lacks  and  difficulties.  If  its 
people  have  seemed  backward,  it  was 
largely  because  land  and  climate  put  so 
many  discouraging  obstacles  in  their 
path.  These  obstacles  have  now  been 
conquered.  And  the  nation's  number 
one  economic  problem  bids  fair  to  be- 
come its  number  one  economic  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  spite  of  plentiful  feed,  cattle  have 
never  done  very  well  in  the  hotter  and 
more  humid  parts  of  the  South.  One 
important  reason  for  this  has  only  re- 
cently been  discovered :  our  cattle,  of 
species  imported  from  Europe,  are  ill- 
equipped  to  stand  the  long,  hot,  damp 
summers  without  serious  upset. 

Under  the  heat  and  humidity,  their 
blood  count  drops  very  low.  They  do 
not  sweat,  but  can  cool  themselves  only 
by  radiation  and  rapid  breathing.  This 
limited  cooling  process  is  insufficient  for 
the  southern  climate,  and  so  during  hot 
weather  the  animals  build  up  a  high 
body  temperature.  Recent  studies  have 
shown  that  beef  breed  cattle  iD  southern 
Louisiana  develop  a  body  temperature 
of  107!/2  degrees  and  a  breathing  rate 
of  140  per  minute,  when  left  in  the 


sunshine  for  six  hours  on  a  medium  hot 
day. 

But  along  with  this  discovery  came 
the  hopeful  finding  that  Indian  cattle, 
of  a  species  known  as  the  Brahma,  have 
a  cooling  system  which  enables  them  to 
thrive  in  the  hottest  and  most  humid 
climate. 

In  studies  at  the  U.  S.  Government 
station  at  Jenerette,  La.,  during  the 
hottest  summer  periods  Brahma  cattle 
not  only  showed  no  appreciable  rise  in 
either  temperature  or  breathing  rate, 
but  displayed  their  disdain  of  heat  by 
standing  contentedly  in  the  broiling  sun 
to  chew  their  cuds,  though  shade  was 
available  a  short  distance  away.  First 
crosses  of  the  Brahma  with  our  beef 
breeds  not  only  showed  the  same  disre- 


gard of  hot  weather,  but  as  three-year- 
olds  weighed  about  300  lbs.  more  than 
their  ordinary  half-brothers. 

Leading  cattlemen  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  discovery.  The  great 
King  Ranch  in  south  Texas,  which  is 
rapidly  being  stocked  with  a  Brahma 
hybrid  breed  of  their  own  development, 
reports  that  the  new  type  animals  not 
only  weigh  much  more,  but  that  the 
calf  crop  is  up  nearly  50  per  cent,  and 
that  the  runts  and  culls  which  used  to 
constitute  25  per  cent  of^  each  year's 
.increase  are  now  unknown. 

The  hybrid  cattle  can  be  fattened 
to  a  fine  finish  during  the  hottest 
months  of  the  year.  Brahma  bulls  now 
command  a  price  four  or  five  times 
that  of  ordinary  beef  breeds.  In  other 
days  this  would  have  slowed  down  the 


This  eleven-months-old  Santa  Gertrudis  bull  typifies  the  Brahma  cross  developed  on 
the  King  Ranch;  belozv,  Hereford-Brahma  cross-bred  steers 


•Iiift  to  Brahma  hybrid  rattle,  but 

ill  ink  .    to    tile    licwlx    developed  trill 

inquc  of  urtiHi'ial  insemination,  one  mule 
i  nn  now  lake  run*  of  a  harem  of  scvi nil 
thousand  lire*  ilmy  rows,  I  litis  cutting 
■tin'  cost  to  a  i > >  ; I «  ; 1 1 ■  I .  figure. 

Tin'  iui|i|ii'at ions  of  tins  were  fully 
nuli/cil  I »v  llir  more  philosophic  all v  in 
dined  agricultural  scientists.  Dr.  John 
H.  Mohlrr,  llir  distinguished  head  of 
till"  liurcau  of  Animal  Iinlust  i  y.lold  mr 
lh.it  it  "|inl  llir  outlook  for  southern 
fiit Mf  production  in  a  in  w  anil  hopeful 
Bfht" 

Cattli-  iliil  not  llou  r  ish  in  the  South 
for  another  reason:  the  scourge  of  licks 
anil  internal  parasites,  which  took  a 
terrible  toll.  The  latter  were  four  times 
as  hail  as  in  the  North.  Through  one 
of  the  most  colossal  eradication  cam- 
paigns  in  the  history  of  the  world  the 
fever  tick  several  years  ago  was  prac- 
tically eliminated.  But  until  just  re- 
cently no  such  progress  had  bctD  made 
against  internal  parasites. 

Medicines  to  clear  these  vermin  out 
of  the  alimentary  canal  had  proven  only 
feebly  clTcctivc.  The  trouhle  was  that 
the  digestive  system  of  the  animal 
either  broke  down  or  absorbed  the  dose 


before  it  go  I  much  beyond  the  stomach. 
The  animal  might  he  made  sick,  hut  the 
vermin  in  tin  lower  part  of  his  system 
remained  unseal  chi  d. 

In  despair,  parasitologists  had  al 
most  censed  lo  experiment  along  this 
line,  whi  n  an  entomologist,  entirely  ig- 
norant of  veterinary  tradition,  opened 
I  In  road  to  an  answer.  This  entomolo- 
gist was  not  interested  in  internal  para- 
sites but  was  trying  to  control  the 
blood-sucking  horn  fly  that  scourged 
rattle  on  west  Texas  ranches.  He  found 
that  the  II  y  reproduced  only  in  the 
droppings  of  its  victims.  From  this  lead 
the  entomologist  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
feeding  an  insecticide  to  the  cattle,  and 
I  hereby  poisoning  the  droppings  so  that 
the  fly  larvae  would  not  develop  in 
them.  The  insecticide  used  wus  the  new 
sensational    synthetic,   phenol hia/ine. 

Of  course  any  trained  veterinarian 
would  have  laughed  at  his  experiment. 
Hut  it  worked.  The  droppings  were 
thoroughly  poisoned  and  the  horn  fly 
was  des  t  roy  ed.  Obviously,  in  I  hi  journey 
through  the  animal,  little  or  none  of  the 
potency  of  phenof hia/ine  had  been  lost. 
Veterinary  parasitologists  then  took 


Up  Ibis  lead,  anil  repeated  tests  with 
every  sort  of  domestic  animal  showed 
this  new  drug  to  be  an  undreamed  of 
panacea  for  practically  all  the  vitality 
sapping  internal  pests  that  have 
plagued  southern  livestock. 

I  asked  Dr.  Hcnjamin  Schwartz,  head 
of  the  Zoological  Division  of  the  I  J.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  lo  give  me 
a  statement  on  this  amazing  new  de- 
velopment.   Here  are  his  words: 

"The  use  of  phc nothiazinc  enables  the 
South  to  raise  healthy  calves  even  in 
regions  where  parasites  were  so  bad 
that  they  could  not  be  kept  alive  to 
maturity.  It  will  enable  livestock  grow- 
ers in  all  sections  of  the  South  to  put 
the  health  of  their  animals  on  a  nvolu 
lionary  new  basis.  It  is  also  a  specific 
for  the  most  debilitating  form  of  para- 
sites that  so  commonly  infest  horses 
and  mules  in  the  South.  Its  use-  should 
result  in  a  quality  of  horsepower  here- 
tofore unknown  in  southern  states." 

Hut  even  with  these  seemingly  last 
barriers  removed,  there  can  be  no  ex- 
pansion of  the  South's  livestock  indus- 
try without  an  abundance  of  cheap 
feed.  And  cheap  feed  comes  from  rich 
lands  and  healthy  crops.  Here  again 
science  lias  made  exhilarating  dis- 
coveries. 

The  South  was  not  blessed  with  nat- 
ural fertility.  Southern  soils  are  timber 
soils.  Trees  do  not  lavish  organic 
matter  on  the  earth ;  forest  residue 
forms  only  a  thin  top  coat.  These  lands 
have  always  washed  terribly,  not  only 
because  of  the  texture,  but  also  be- 
cause of  open  winters  and  torrential 
rains.  And  until  relatively  recent  days 
there  were  no  easily  cultivated  sod 
crops  that  would  bind  and  build  these 
lands. 

Now  the  South  has  a  series  of  new 
sod  crops,  natives  of  Asia  and  the 
tropics,  which  grow  with  great  vigor, 
stop  erosion,  yield  rich  forage  and  as 
though  by  magic  build  riches  into  the 
land. 

The  main  job  of  American  farming 
is  that  of  feeding  animals.  This  re- 
quires cheap  feed  produced  in  volume. 
Yields  of  grain  and  hay  in  the  South 
have  been  pitifully  low,  and  until  lately 
no  cheap  way  had  been  found  to  lift 
them.  (Continued  on  page  £5) 
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There  is  developing  in  this  land  a 
group  of  "business  man  farmers" 
that  is  growing  in  size  and  influence 
with  astonishing  strides. 

Frankly,  I'm  not  satisfied  with  the 
term  business  man  farmer,  but  I've 
raked  the  dictionaries  and  threshed  the 
Thesaurus  and  can  find  nothing  more 
to  the  point.  Perhaps  "city  fanners," 
a  more  popular  description,  is  better ; 
at  anv  rate  that's  what  their  rural 
neighbors  call  them. 

I  do  know  that  they  wince  when  you 
call  them  "squires,"  and  they  aren't 
really  squires  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  for  they  haven't  been  on  the  land 
for  generations.  And  they  are  ready 
to  stand  up  and  fight,  these  hard- 
headed  settlers,  if  you  try  to  call  them 
"country  gentlemen." 

Call  them  what  you  will,  it  is  becom- 
ing evident  even  to  the  most  casual 
observer  that  the}'  are  bound  to  exer- 
cise a  decided  influence  upon  the  general 
economy :  successful  business  men,  and 
women  too,  they  are  already  powers  in 
many  industries,  in  business,  in  the 
professions ;  they  know  the  ways  and 
uses  of  politics  and  propaganda  ;  they 
already  exercise  leadership  in  a  variety 
of  affairs  and  over  a  host  of  people  and 
it  is  clearly  only  a  matter  of  time  be- 
fore some  sign  of  their  accustomed  im- 
print will  become  evident  in  agriculture, 
too. 

How  significant  is  this  free-willed 
movement  back  to  the  land  on  the  part 
of  men  and  women  of  standing  and 
character,  men  and  women  who  have 
already  given  a  demonstration  of  their 


Hospitality  :  Mrs.  Rubicam 


when  you  buy  a  farm 


The  Stoir  of 
Rolling  Ridge  Farms 
Danboro,  Pa. 


Association  with  the  problems  fas  well  as  the  pleasures )  of  country  living  has  f/imt 
Raymond  Rubicam  a  fresh  outlook  on  life 
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See  hou-  the  business  man  farmer  influences  the  farming  community  in  which  he  lives,  quite  an  he  i*  accustomed  to  influencing  the 
business  circles  in  which  he  works:   '/-II  boys  studying  cattle  at  Rolling  Ridge  Farms 


abilit  y  ami  strength,  may  be  determined 
from  the  fact  that  since  the  beginning 
of  American  history  starting  with 
The  Father  of  Our  Country — our  out- 
standing leaders  hare  come  from  the 
hind. 

It  is  curiously  fascinating  to  some 
that  this  group  should  apparently  arise 
at  the  very  moment  when  a  mas>  of 
newly  "rich"  folks  is  being  created  just 
above  the  subsistence  level  by  the  Hood 
of  money  released  in  Washington  for 
our  defense  efforts. 

Actually — and  fortunately  for  all  of 
us — tlie  farm  trend  is  more  important 
in  the  long  run  and  far  sounder.  In  the 
first  place,  it  preceded  the  present  war 
and  will  continue  long  after  it ;  there 
always  have  been  and  always  will  be 
people  living  on  the  land  better  than 
others.  And  in  the  second  place,  its 
leaders  will  no  doubt  be  the  guides  and 
mentors  of  the  masses  in  the  prompt 
expenditure  of  their  new-found  riches. 

Now,  these  business  man  farmers  are 
not  primarily  farmers,  though  they 
shyly  appreciate  the  compliment  when 
called  that.  But  they  are  useful  to 
farmers:  they  insist  on  the  rebuilding 
of  worn-out  land  :  they  believe  in  modern 
equipment ;  they  provide  more  remun- 
erative  employment   and   better  living 


conditions  than  the  average  farmers 
can;  they  are  interested  in  better  blood- 
stock and  make  it  more  generally  avail- 
able; if  nothing  else,  they  bring  to  farm- 
ing a  more  experienced  viewpoint  on 
the  all-important  matters  of  marketing 
and  merchandising.  They  see  everything 
connected  with  agriculture  with  a  fresh 
eye. 

These  men  and  women  are  not  tech- 
nical  agriculturalists.    Hut   they  have 


the  good  sense  and  the  money  to  hire 
technicians,  they  are  accustomed  to 
dealing  with  technical  experts — and 
they  know  how  to  learn  from  them 
quickly.  For  example,  they  are  the  first 
to  take  advantage  of.  rather  than  to 
resent,  the  helpful  advices  of  the  county 
agents  on  their  various  livestock  and 
crop  problems. 

They  are,  in  brief,  intelligent  men 
and  women  who  try  to  look  at  their 
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Owning  a  farm  isn't  all  work,  even  in  these  strenuous  times;  Rolling  Ridge  has  a  residential  area  separate  from  the  farm,  charm- 
ing inside  and  out,  with  equipment  that  makes  for  pleasant  living 


farms  through  the  same  cool  micro- 
scope through  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  regarding  their  everyday  busi- 
ness affairs. 

True,  they  are  extravagant  in  the 
matter  of  capital  investment ;  but  they 
believe  that  doing  everything  as  well  as 
you  can  makes  sense  over  a  period  of 
time.    They  like  to  keep  their  places 


looking  as  though  they  were  trying  to 
accomplish  something  important ;  put 
that  down,  if  you  must,  to  enthusiasm. 
True,  too,  they  may  be  fumbling  in 
some  of  their  efforts ;  only  time  and 
practical  experience  can  possibly  change 
that. 

But,  to  their  credit,  they  insist  that 
their  farms  be  well  located,  general!}' 


View  from  the  residence  toward  the  cheerful  house  occupied  by  Harold  P.  Hamilton, 
manager  of  Rolling  Ridge  and  its  herd 


near  enough  to  their  business  to  enable 
them  to  keep  an  eye  on  both. 

The  tasks  must  be  well  chosen;  they 
have  made  a  study  of  local  conditions 
and  the  nearby  public  demand. 

Their  farms  must  be  properly  equip- 
ped ;  they  have  recognized  for  years, 
as  a  result  of  their  work  in  the  cities, 
the  serious  labor  difficulties  that  this 
country  is  facing. 

Their  farms  must  be  well  managed; 
they  are  accustomed  to  success  (other- 
wise they  would  hardly  be  able  to  go  to 
the  country  in  this  manner)  and  they 
know  the  part  that  competent  manage- 
ment plays  in  any  successful  enterprise. 

Typical  of  the  business  man  farmer 
movement  is  the  Rolling  Ridge 
Farms  undertaking  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Raymond  Rubicam,  at  Danboro,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  site  was  chosen  because  it  is  in 
Bucks  County,  by  Government  stand- 
ards one  of  the  lushest  sections  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  the  map  the  one 
nearest  New  York,  where  Mr.  Rubicam 
has  his  office.  (It's  a  two-hour  trip  from 
farm  to  office.) 

The  foundations  of  the  house  were 
laid  in  1809,  restored  and  extended  by 
Mr.  Rubicam  in  1935.  It's  a  lovely 
place  of  field  stone,  as  you  can  see  from 
the  photograph,  in  accordance  with 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  lines— partly  be- 
cause of  Mr.  Rubicam's  own  background 
and  partly  because  it  is  the  style  of 
that  delightful  rolling  country. 
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Tin-  i  inn  building!  were  designed 
•iter  consultation  with  agricultural 
hiiIIioi  itii  o  ill  Pennsylvania  Stale  Col 
lege  mid  lite  nearby  National  Farm 
School,  tin  ii  revised  and  extended  to 
tint  Wringing  oonditioni, 

The  original  purchase  consisted  of  H.'! 
iii'h  s    Tins  miis  soon  increased  by  the 
purchase  of  more  land  to  'JrO.  Lately 
Another    t  H>   acres    wi  re    rented;  ex 
peinniv  indicated  that  the  additional 

acreage  was  advisable  in  order  to  make 
the  «ho)«  a  more  rounded.  Ilierefnre, 
more  economical,  operation. 

The  principal  task  of  the  farm  de- 
pended on  a  nuinher  of  considerations, 
somewhat  a*  follow  s 

Mr.  Kuhicam  found  himself  in  a  typi- 
cal dairy  country.  The  tirsl  thing  he 
did  not  want  to  do  was  get  in  coin 
petition  with  his  thrifty  hard-working 
neighbors.  Also,  the  dairy  business  had 
no  attraction  for  him;  he  did  not  want 
to  set  up  an  extra  business  consisting 
of  many  small  transactions  and  an  end 
less  amount  of  bookkeeping  if  lie  could 
find  something  simpler,  that  required 
less  hired  labor,  that  might  be  success- 
ful year  by  year  with  comparatively 
few    transactions  of  larger  dimensions. 

lie  decided,  therefore,  to  go  into  beef 
cattle. 

He  decided  then  to  go  into  the  breed 
ing  of  beef  cattle  because  he  was  fascin- 
ated by  the  possibilities  of  building  up 
a  good  herd,  as  he  had  built  up  a  great 
business,  instead  of  just  buying  feeders 
ami  selling  finished  steers,  trusting  to 
the  vagaries  of  the  market  to  determine 
whether  he  could  make  o  profit  or  not. 

The  question  then  remained,  which 
breed? 

He  chose  Aberdeen- Angus'  because 
his  studies  of  the  nearby  markets — New 
York.   Newark,  Trenton.  Philadelphia 

convinced  him  that  here  was  the  pre- 
mium beef  of  the  present  day.  He  knew 
from  consulting  his  check-stubs  that 
Rolling  Midge  Farms  was  a  premium 
Organisation ;  it  would,  therefore,  have 
to  deal  in  premium  products  and  get 
the  higher  prices  possible  for  them  in 
order  to  justify  its  existence. 

( Don't  forget,  this  modern  group 
consists  of  "fanners"  whose  farms  must 
justify  themselves,  not  only  in  the  minds 
of  their  owners  but  in  their  account 
books  as  well.  They  have  no  desire 
whatsoever  to  he  "country  gentlemen" 
gazing  dreamilv  over  their  vast  "es- 
tates !") 

Mr.  Hubicam  decided  further  that 
the  stocky  Angus  breed  would  never  go 
out  of  style,  so  to  speak,  so  far  as  the 
big  city  markets  are  concerned.  In  these 
days  of  smaller  families  and  smaller 
homes,  with  smaller  stoves,  there  is  a 
ceaseless  demand — particularly  in  the 
cities — for    (Continued   on   page  62) 

1  The  advantages  of  Aberdeen-Angus  were 
first  brought  to  Mr.  Rubieam's  attention  by 
one  of  the  executives  of  his  own  business, 
artistic  Vaughn  Flannery,  who  has  an  out- 
standing herd  at  his  delightful  Cockade  Farms, 
Darlington.  Md.  Another  evidence  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  business  man  farmer. 


(land  pastures,  shade  trees,  running  tvalrr  all  help  to  make  thr  cattle  from  Rolling 
Ridge  winners  at  thr  nearby  shows 


The  herd  sire  is  Rolling  Ridge  Hlaclc  Major  R.,  bought  in  dam  in  19SC,  a  descend- 
ant of  famous  Aberdeen- Angus  sires 


P.  T.  JONES  AND  C.   E.  VAN  AX  DA  PHOTOS 

Manager  Hamilton,  -whose  nickname  is  Happy,  is  pleased  to  present  Rolling  Ridge 
Esthonia,  who  is  everything  you  see  listed 
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THE  COMING  COUNTRY  SPORT 

by  COMMANDER  E.  F.  McDONALD,  JR. 


If  you  like  to  ski,  if  you  like  to  bob- 
sled or  toboggan,  if  you  like  sailing 
or  iceboating,  if  you  like  to  fly  and  if 
you  like  a  group  sport,  particularly  one 
in  which  the  demands  on  your  pocket- 
book  are  not  too  heavy,  then  you  will 
surely  thrill  to  America's  newest  and 
most  fascinating  sport,  gliding  and 
soaring. 

From  the  first  time  you  take  your 
seat  in  a  glider  and  are  towed  across 
the  field,  waddling  like  a  fat  duck  look- 
ing for  water,  and  whether  after  that, 
you  limit  your  motorless  flight  to 
straight  gliding  with  perhaps  a  touch  of 
ridge  or  thermal  soaring;  or  whether 
you  go  in  for  cross-country  cloud  catch- 
ing you  will  find  it  one  of  the  finest 


sports  you  have  ever  encountered.  You 
will  know  why  it  is  beginning  to  boom 
in  America  as  the  supreme  thrill  of 
the  air. 

Essentially,  gliding  is  the  art  of 
piloting  a  light  airplane  that  has  no 
motor  or  propeller.  You  have  the  same 
controls,  and  similar  instruments.  You 
are  subjected  to  the  same  law  of  grav- 
ity, although  your  craft  is  lighter  and 
more  efficient  than  a  power  plane,  and 
therefore  glides  farther  from  the  same 
height. 

Since  you  have  no  motor  to  carry 
you  along  you  must  master  the  move- 
ments of  the  air,  use  wind  to  carry 
you  on  your  course,  and  learn  about 
the  ascending  and  descending  currents 


of  Mir  thai  ran  either  sustain  lliylit  tor 

hours       ifitul  von  ignominious!)  In 

Homebody's  cornfield.  You  art  like  ■ 
sailor  operating  in  Ihrce  dimension*  in- 

itosul  of  two. 

I  ruining  to  >s  both  sale  and 

easy.  Your  craft  looki  I uy  ligbt 

plane  with  the  conventional  landing 
gvnr  replaced  by  ■  single  center  wheel 
half  concealed  in  Ihr  fuselage.  You  are 
•(trapped  in  by  tlir  *afct\  hell,  mill  wait 
until  your  inst  ruclor  gels  set  in  his  car, 
50  to  (50  fri  t  ahead  of  von.  Mr  gives 
you  the  signal,  and  moves  slowly  ahead 
until  the  rope  connecting  *  I m« -  i-iir  to 
vour  glider  is  taut.  Then  he  tows  VOU 
ilown  thr  field,  just  fast  enough  so  that 
by  proper  manipulation  of  stick  and 
rudder  yon  ran  bring  up  the  tail,  keep 

(lie  wings  level,  mid  maintain  a  straight 
course  lieliind  bin. 

As  soon  as  vou  CM  keep  vour  ship 
level  he  will  increase  .speed  enough  10 
vou  can  ease  hack  on  the  stick  and 
sail  along  n  foot  or  two  above  the 
ground.  As  vour  skill  increases  he  tows 
vou  higher  and  higher,  five,  ten,  fifteen 
feet,  COM  tan  tit  signaling  to  JOU.  Fin- 
ally he  will  tell  vou  to  pull  the  release 
and  glide  straight  forward  to  the 
ground.  I'rom  this  point  on  it  is  largely 
a  question  of  practice. 

While  vou  are  learning  these  funda- 
mentals vou  are  soaking  up  soaring 
meteorology.  You  watch  soaring  birds, 
see  how  they  circle  endlessly  in  ther- 
mals,  learn  that  a  thermal  is  nothing 
but  an  ascending  column  of  air  which 
has  been  heated  by  the  sun.  You  watch 
other  soaring  birds  high  over  the  wind- 

■  ard  side  of  a  ridge. 

Now  you  are  ready  for  a  sailplane, 
which  is  nothing  but  a  glider  with  very 
high  performance  characteristics.  In 
general,  gliders  have  a  gliding  ratio  of 
from  twelve  or  fifteen  to  one,  and  a 
sinking  speed  in  normal  flight  of  from 
three-and-a-half  to  four  feet  per  sec- 
ond. That  is.  from  a  height  of  100  feet 
they  can  glide  forward  from  1,200  to 
1.500  feet  before  landing.  Sailplanes, 
with  their  long  tapered  wings  and  su- 
perb streamlining,  have  much  greater 
efficiency ;  some  have  gliding  angles  as 
flat  as  30  to  one.  and  sinking  speeds  as 
low  as  two  feet  per  second.  It  is  in 
ships  of  this  type  that  men  have  soared 
cross-country  hundreds  of  miles,  climbed 
higher  than  20,000  feet,  and  stayed  in 
the  air  for  as  long  as  50  hours. 


Lot's  suppose  you  have  joined  a  soar- 
ing club.    You  started  out  wild  fifteen 

or  twenty  membcra  and  one  medium 

glider  or  fairly  high  performance  Nail- 
plane.  You  either  hind  an  instructor, 
or  had  one  member  of  your  club  qualify 
for  an  instructor's  rating.  Perhaps  you 
bought  a  sailplane  "package"  as  offered 
by  one  manufacturer:  a  ship  with  its 
two  wheel  trailer  on  which  it  is  [lacked 
for  transit,  and  a  complete  course  of 
instructions,  costing  about  if  1. .'{00  all 
told. 

V01  picked  up  an  old  car  for  towing, 
and  either  built  or  bought  a  winch 
limit  up  from  an  old  car.  Your  total 
investment  will  be  less  than  $100  each, 
and  it  is  possible  even  to  finance  this 
over  a  period  of  one  year.  From  now  on 
you  can  operate  for  from  $.50  to  $1.50 
per  month;  the  only  expenses  arc  for 
tow  rope  and  towing  fuel,  unless  you 
have  to  pay  rent  for  your  field. 

One  by  one  you  and  your  fellow 
members  have  learned  the  fundamentals 
of  flight.  It  took  you  perhaps  two 
hours,  spaced  over  several  days,  to 
lean  proper  gliding  angles  and  begin 
making  turns.  By  the  time  you  had  had 
ten  hours  instruction  you  were  probably 
ready  for  soaring,  and  already  knew 
more  about  pure  flight  than  you  would 
have  learned  by  flying  a  power  plane 
100   hours.     Every   minute   you  have 
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A  meet  at  the  Elmira,  N.  Y.  gliding  field, 
and  some  soaring  atmosphere 


been  in  the  air  has  required  precision 
living;  you  had  no  motor  to  get  you 
out  of  trouble  if  you  found  vou  bad 
misjudged  your  glide  and  were  going 
to  sit  down  a  mile  from  home.  Every 
landing  was  a  forced  landing. 

Let's  assume  that  your  glider  sinks 
at  about  three  feet  a  second  and  has  a 
forward  speed  of  about  40  miles  per 
hour  in  its  most  efficient  gliding  angle. 
With  a  half-mile  of  rope  on  the  winch 
you  can  easily  reach  an  altitude  of  from 
500  to  1,000  feel  before  cutting  loose. 
Then  if  it  is  a  still  day  you  can  cruise 
around  the  field  for  several  minutes  be- 
fore landing,  covering  a  total  distance 
of  from  three  to  five  miles. 

But  there  is  a  ridge  behind  your  field, 
and  a  moderately  strong  wind  is  blow- 
ing right  against  it.  You  know  that  the 
wind  is  deflected  upward,  so  you  glide  in 
that  direction.  Sure  enough,  your  rate 
of  climb  indicator  variometer  changes 
from  a  fall  of  three  feet  per  second  to 
zero;  then  it  shows  you  beginning  to 
climb.  So  you  soar  back  and  forth  on 
the  windward  side  of  the  ridge,  sinking 
a  trifle  at  times,  rising  a  trifle  at  others. 
You  carefully  avoid  the  down  draft  on 
the  lee  side.  When  you  get  tired  you 
toboggan  down  through  the  buoyant  air 
and  let  somebody  else  try  it. 

Suppose  it  is  a  hot  day.  Sun  beating 
against  the  earth  has  heated  the  low 
lying  air;  the  temperature  six  inches 
from  the  surface  may  be  ten  degrees 
higher  than  it  is  a  few  feet  higher.  That 
warm  air  expands,  grows  lighter,  and 
pushes  against  the  air  above  it.  At  one 
point  it  breaks  through  the  blanket  of 
cooler  atmosphere  and  begins  to  rise. 
The  rest  of  the  warm  air  flows  along 
the  ground  to  this  hole  in  the  blanket, 
and  rises  like  a  giant  bubble.  A  thermal 
current  has  formed,  which  may  rise  as 
rapidly  as  ten  or  fifteen  feet  a  second  ; 
the  rising  air  is  replaced  by  the  gentle 
sinking  of  cool  air  over  a  much  wider 
area. 

As  you  cruise  around  over  the  field 
you  feel  a  gentle  bump,  and  watch  your 
variometer  change  to  show  that  you  are 
climbing  several  feet  a  second.  If  you 
keep  going  straight  you  soon  fly  out  of 
it.  So  you  turn  back,  find  the  thermal 
again,  and  circle  in  tight  spirals  while 
it  carries  you  up,  perhaps,  for  thou- 
sands of  feet. 

But   the   (Continued  on  page  Jf2) 
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The  yearlings  on  sale  at  Saratoga  form  an  endless  parade  tinder  the  watchful  eyes  of  prospective  buyers 


Seduction  at  Saratoga"  is  not  the 
title  of  a  mystery  story  or  a 
melodrama.  It  is  a  standing  topic, 
never  old,  for  all  writers  on  sport ; 
more  especially  still,  all  who  have  "gone 
racing"  at  The  Spa. 

From  high-priced  feature  writers 
with  by-lines  nationally  known  down  to 
obscure  purveyors  of  local  (and  other) 
items,  Saratoga  is  always  good  for 
"copy."  The  public  loves  it.  At  least, 
it  seems  always  ready  for  more. 

The  explanation  is  easy.  The  seduc- 
tion is  real.  It  classifies  among  the 
temptations  to  which  it  is  wiser  to  suc- 
cumb than  to  resist.  The  philosopher 
who  remarked  that  the  best  thing 
about  being  tempted  was  the  yielding 
assuredly  had  been  to  Saratoga.  Just 
as  assuredly,  also,  he  had  gone  back. 
They  all  do. 

The  act  is  habit-forming.  To  those 
who  have  formed  it,  there  is  none  other 
that  they  so  rejoice  in.  August  at 
Saratoga — the  month  dedicated  to  rac- 
ing— finds  the  same  assemblage  gath- 
ered whose  forms  and  faces  have  been 
familiar  not  merely  for  years  or  sea- 
sons, but  for  decaaes  and  generations. 
If  anything  kept  them  away  they  might 
expire  of  broken  hearts. 


If  it  be  necessary  to  justify  the  pil- 
grimage, there  are  two  perennial  and 
perfect  alibis.  Either  (1)  you  go  to 
see  the  horses  race  or  (2)  you  go  to  buy 
one.  And  the  height  of  felicity  is  at- 
tained when  you  can  say  that  you  are 


The  world's  greatest  Thorough- 
bred marketplace  today  is  Sara- 
toga. There,  during  the  month 
of  August,  the  creme  de  la  creme 
of  American  breeding  will  be 
offered  at  auction. 

Since  the  World  War,  11,666 
horses — mostly  yearlings — have 
been  sold  at  Saratoga  under  the 
hammer.  A  total  of  $27^02,865 
has  been  paid  in  cash. 

The  greatest  bargain  was  Man 
o'  War,  sold  in  1918  for  $5,000. 

The  greatest  flop  was  New 
Broom,  sold  in  1928  for  $75,000. 

The  most  active  buyer  has  been 
Mrs.  Ethel  V.  Mars,  who  bought 
102  yearlings  for  $598^00  from 
19S5  to  194.0 — and  is  still  at  it. 
Last  year,  693  head  brought  $1,- 
1,725,  with  $18,000  top  price. 
What  will  1941  bring? 


going  this  season  to  see  a  horse  per- 
form that  you  bought  there  last 
summer. 

This  animal  was  then  a  yearling  and 
is  now  a  two-year-old. 
Of  course! 

For  Saratoga  is  the  great  American 
yearling  sales  mart,  because  of  which 
it  is  also  the  great  American  center  of 
two-year-old  racing. 

This  statement  brings  up  the  classic 
problem  of  the  chicken  and  the  egg: 
Which  produced  the  other — the  sales 
the  races  or  the  races  the  sales? 

It  is  just  as  difficult  to  be  dogmatic 
one  way  as  the  other.  As  racing  at 
The  Spa  began  long  before  yearling 
sales  were  held  there,  one  might  jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  cause  and  effect 
had  been  thus  produced. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  since  the 
sales  moved  in  and  took  possession,  the 
ascendancy  of  the  two-year-old  upon 
the  racing  program  has  vastly  in- 
creased. Today,  one  hand  washes  the 
other  with  the  maximum  efficiency. 
Those  in  attendance  gravitate  between 
the  two  with  the  regularity  of  a  pendu- 
lum. 

There  are  other  attractions,  of 
course.    They  are  only  feeders  to  the 
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//  rt'r//  posed  horse  help*  the  sale 


big  slum  ;  the  auctions  held  under  cite 
trio  light  in  the  Arcadian  pavilion  of 
Hie  I'asig  Tipton  Co..  at  tlx-  hour  of 
BAO  p.  in.,  and  the  two-year-old  stakes 
run  in  the  afternoons  at  the  race  track 
next  door,  which,  commencing  with  the 
Rash,  on  opening  day,  end  with  the 
Hopeful  on  the  closing  one. 

Between  these,  hardly  an  afternoon 
goes  hv  that  is  not  featured  either  by 
siime  famous  fixture  or  else  a  purse 
Brent  in  which  some  of  the  leading 
juveniles  are  being  tuned  up  to  go  for 
the  big  money  later  on. 

If  one  has  attended  the  sales  the 
previous  season,  and  made  note  of  those 
which  brought  the  high  dollar,  or  were 
the  most  gorgeous  to  heboid,  or  had 
the  purplcst  pedigrees,  even  if  unable 
to  invest  in  any  of  them,  he  thrills  with 
the  knowledge  that  a  year  hence  he  will 
see  them  perform  in  the  stakes.  The 
interest  added  by  this  fact  can  hardly 
be  computed. 

While  not  polite  openly  to  say  so,  it 
is  really  bad  form  to  win  a  two-year-old 
stake  at  The  Spa  with  a  colt  or  filly 
that  did  not  pass  through  the  sales  the 
vear  before.  There  are  owners  who 
breed  their  racers,  hence  what  they 
start  is  home-grown,  but  in  a  sense  they 
are  transgressors  of  the  code.  They 
are  outsiders — the  colts,  we  mean — 
that  have  barged  in  and  arc  poaching 
upon  others'  preserves. 

Those  who  stand  for  the  rigor  of 
the  game  do  not  approve  of  this,  but 
as  it  cannot,  under  the  rules  of  racing, 
very  well  be  helped,  they  grit  their 
teeth  and  stand  it,  with  not  always 
repressed  indignation. 

Racing  began  at  Saratoga  while  the 
Civil  War  was  still  in  progress.  The 
sport  had  been  suspended  for  several 
years  while  the  North  and  South  were 
swaying  in  the  death-grip,  but  when, 
after  Gettysburg,  it  was  evident  that 
the  southern  cause  was  lost,  the  re- 
action among  the  New  York  turfmen 
was  immediate  and  an  experimental 
meeting  was  put  on  at  The  Spa,  which, 
together  with  Long  Branch  was  then 
the  great  favorite  among  the  northern 
watering  places. 


Its  success  was  so  emphatic  thai  tin 
next  season  a  much  more  preterit  ions 
one  was  given,  over  a  greatly  improved 
track  accoutered  with  what  were  then 
the  most  up  In  date  improvement  s.  The 
rest,  down  to  this  writing,  is  history. 

PRKvior  s  to  tin  Civil  War  the  racing 
of  two-year-olds  was  frowned  upon 
for  the  most  part.  The  beau-ideal  of  the 
old-school  turfite  was  the  four-mile-heat 
horse,  four  years  old  and  upward,  and 
it  was  considered  unwise  to  "overde- 
velop" colts  at  two,  thereby  injuring 
their  chances  to  train  on  into  the 
Marathoninn  heroes  that  ruled  the 
course. 

But  the  war  swept  that  away,  and  in 
18(54  Saratoga  gave  the  first  stake 
event  for  two-year-olds  staged  there. 
It  was  named  the  Saratoga  Stake,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  established  the 
precedent  which,  through  years  and 
generations,  has  resulted  in  the  condi- 


tions of  today,  when  Saratoga  and  the 
juveniles  have  hecomc  synonymous  in 
the  public  mind. 

The  Thoroughbred  type  has  been  im- 
mensely influenced  by  the  elevation  of 
the  two  year-old  to  the  high  position 
that  he  now  and  for  long  has  occupied. 
Kxtreme  early  speed  and  individual  pre- 
cocity are  today  the  goals  for  which 
most  breeders  strive  with  the  yearling 
sail  s  at  The  Spa  their  objective. 

Kvery  August,  when  it  rolls  around, 
sees  500  or  more  of  their  choicest  prod- 
ucts coming  up  from  Kentucky  and 
elsewhere  to  find  new  owners  there.  In 
1940,  the  offerings  numbered  09.'}  head 
and  they  brought  the  imposing  sum  of 
$1,220,725  under  the  hammer,  with 
$18,000  the  top  price. 

When  two-year-old  stakes  became  the 
fashion  at  Saratoga,  such  functions  as 
the  modern  yearling  sales  were  unknown. 
At  that  time  and  for  long  afterward, 
it  was   the  custom  of  the  individual 


The  horses  get  what  might  be  called  Elisabeth  Arden  attention 
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breeder,  in  Kentucky  or  elsewhere,  to 
hold  his  vendues  at  his  farm,  either 
solus  or  in  combination  with  one  or  two 
brother-breeders,  who  pooled  their  in- 
terests for  the  common  profit.  And  in 
those  days  a  $1,000  yearling  was  a 
sensation — something  to  be  trumpeted 
far  and  wide. 

Then,  gradually,  with  the  steady  de- 
velopment of  juvenile  racing  and  the 
great  success  and  importance  of  the 
New  York  tracks,  there  grew  up  the 
custom  of  shipping  the  cream  of  the 
crop  to  that  city  to  be  sold,  instead  of 
expecting  the  buyers  to  make  the  long 
trek  to  the  stud  farms.  These  vendues 
were  held  in  the  leading  repositories 
and  sales  arenas  of  that  day,  mostly  in 
the  heart  of  the  Metropolis  itself,  at 
the  outset. 

Then  a  new  tack  was  taken  by  locat- 
ing them  in  the  paddocks  at  the  leading 
race  tracks.  Of  the  latter  the  favorite 
nvas  Sheepshead  Bay,  Coney  Island, 
which  for  about  40  years  was  the  most 
popular  with  race-goers,  as  it  was  also 
the  most  attractive  and  well-conducted. 
There,  season  after  season,  many  con- 
signments were  auctioned. 

The  New  York  auction  sales  of  year- 
lings were  in  the  beginning  conducted 
by  the  late  Col.  S.  D.  Bruce,  famous 
as  the  founder,  compiler,  and  first  pub- 
lisher of  the  American  Stud  Book ;  but 
soon  he  was  deprived  of  most  of  his 
customers  by  William  Easton,  also  long 
since  dead,  an  Englishman  who  had 
located  in  this  country  and  became  its 
premier  horse  salesman,  either  in  or  out 
of  the  arena. 

Easton  had  great  talents  for  such  a 
role — an  arresting  personality,  a  wide 
knowledge  of  horses,  pedigrees  and  per- 
formances, the  gift  of  winning  and  hold- 
ing a  following  and  a  real  genius  with 
the  gavel.  Until  his  health  failed  him. 
with  his  death  ensuing,  he  monopolized 
his  field. 


This  is  one  of  the  best  mays  to  do  it :  sit 
and  move  the  horses 


Looking  at   young   horses — and  guessing   their  future — is  one  of  the  principal 
pleasures  of  the  month  of  August  in  Saratoga 


When  he  passed,  the  Fasig-Tipton 
Co.  emerged  to  begin  its  long  career. 
Originally  it  was  William  B.  Fasig  & 
Co.,  its  founder  and  motive  power  hav- 
ing been  the  gentleman  of  that  name, 
an  Ohioan  by  birth  and  then  a  resi- 
dent of  Cleveland,  where  he  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Gentlemen's  Driving  Club, 
which  gave  Grand  Circuit  trotting 
meetings  there.  He  began  holding  com- 
bination sales  of  trotters  back  in  the 
1880's  and,  gradually  increasing  his 
success,  formed  a  connection  with  the 
great  English  firm  of  Tattersalls, 
which  he  represented  in  America  for 
some  years. 

Retiring  from  this  he  went  from 
Cleveland  to  New  York,  where  from 
sales  of  harness  race  horses  exclusively 
he  branched  out  into  those  of  Thorough- 
breds as  well.  He  also  took  into  part- 
nership Ed  A.  Tipton,  another  man 
long  identified  with  the  trotters,  a  Ken- 
tuckian  by  birth  and  for  years  the  sec- 
retary of  the  famous  "Trots"  at  Lex- 
ington. 

Tipton,  like  Fasig,  was  ambitious  for 
a  wider  field  and  big  things  and  left 
Kentucky  to  engage  with  Marcus  Daly, 
the  "Copper  King,"  of  Montana,  who 
was  then  breeding  and  racing  both  trot- 
ters and  Thoroughbreds  on  a  grand 
scale.  In  this  way  Tipton  became  inter- 
ested in  the  gallopers  and,  being  a  man 
of  great  ability  and  a  high-class  horse- 
man, was  soon  as  well  versed  in  them  as 
in  the  harness  breed. 

As  Marcus  Daly's  adviser  and  agent, 
Tipton  had  much  to  do  with  the  great 
success  that  the  man  from  Montana 
scored,  and  in  return  he  made  Tipton 
well-to-do.  The  latter  then  bought  an 
interest  in  Fasig's  business  and  it  was 
made  the  Fasig-Tipton  Co. 

That  was  around  1900  and  one  rea- 
son why  Fasig  took  Tipton  into  part- 
nership was  because  his  health  was  fail- 
ing. In  1902  Fasig  died  and  Tipton 
took  over  the  business. 


Mr.  Fitz  gets  a  close-up 


in  the  shade  while  the  stable  boys  pose 
out  in  the  sunshine 
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This  is  a  I'iew  of  thr  ring  during  one  of  the  auction  sales  held  evenings  in  con- 
nection with  the  racing  at  Saratoga 


•lust  at  that  time  racing  and  breed 
ing  were  booming  and  the  alTairs  of  the 
Fasig-Tipton  Co.  expanded  so  rapidly 
that  Tipton  felt  the  need  of  a  partner 
to  assist  in  hnndling  them.  His  selection 
was  F.  James  (familiarly  "Jim") 
Tranter,  a  young  man  of  Fnglish  birth 
who  had  been  brought  to  America  as  a 
small  boy  and,  like  both  Kasig  and  Tip- 
ton, had  grown  up  among  the  trotters. 

ANATfRAi.  horse  salesman,  he  had 
made  several  successful  ventures  in- 
to the  auction  Held  and  his  rapid  head 
way  convinced  Tipton,  who  was  now 
well  on  in  middle  age,  that  in  him  ho 
would  find  just  the  partner,  the  up-and- 
coming  assistant,  he  was  looking  for. 

The  guess  proved  one  of  the  happiest 
ever  made.  Tipton  and  Tranter  in 
double  harness  rapidly  assumed  an  al- 
most complete  monopoly  of  everything 
"big"  in  the  way  of  both  Thoroughbred 
and  Standardised  horse  sales.  And,  in 
addition  to  their  public  auctions,  held 
in  New  York,  Lexington,  and  other 
cities,  became  the  chosen  agents  of 
many  turf  magnates  in  their  private 
purchases  of  great  horses,  their  im- 
portations from  abroad,  etc.,  etc. 

They  were  going  ahead  at  a  record- 
breaking  pace  when  just  preceding  1910 
the  Hughes  anti-racing  crusade  suc- 
ceeded in  closing  every  race  course  in 
Xew  York  through  the  years  1911  and 
1912  and  paralyzed  the  sport  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  country. 

Tipton  became  alarmed  at  the  out- 
look, which  to  him  seemed  to  spell  ruin 
for  the  Fasig-Tipton  Co..  and  he  de- 
cided to  "get  out  while  the  getting  was 
good,"  as  he  had  amassed  a  competence 
and  could  retire  if  necessary. 

Tranter,  on  the  contrary,  being 
younger  and  more  optimistic,  was  will- 
ing to  hold  on  and  face  the  future,  con- 
fident that  there  was  a  golden  lining  to 
the  clouds.  Tipton  therefore  sold  out 
to  him  for  a  sum  never  disclosed  but 


Small  man,  bigger  home 


known  to  tune  been  a  Imga  i  <  ll<  in  light 
of  later  development s. 

The  judgment  of  Tranter  proved  «u 
perior  to  thai  of  Tipton.    The  cloud* 
did  pass     and  the  Fasig  Tipton  Co  en 
tered   upon   a   new    era   of  prosperity 
which  eclipsed  everything  of  the  past. 
Hairing  only  an  occasional   and  tern 
porary  recension  it  ha*  held  throughout 
the  entire  intervening  period  to  the  pre* 
ent  hour,  having  outlived  Tranter  him- 
self, who  died  June  12,  1  O.'JS,  aged  fi.'j, 
leaving  the  business  intact  to  his  widow, 
who  became   its  sole  owner.    She  had 
been  in  former  years  her  husband's  eon 
fidential   secretary  and  chief  assistant 
and   may  be  said   to  know   the  entire 
business  from  every  angle. 

Since  his  passing  she  has  consist- 
ently refused  all  offers  to  sell  and  has 
maintained  its  supremacy  unimpaired, 
her  chief  adviser  in  its  conduct  being 
Thomas  H.  Cromwell,  of  Lexington. 
Ky.,  a  gentleman  long  and  well  known 
throughout  the  Amcricnn  horse  world. 

The  Saratoga  yearling  sales  arc  so 
completely  and  exclusively  identifier! 
with  the  Fasig-Tipton  management  that 
the  popular  supposition  is  that  they  al- 
ways have  been;  but  such  is  not  the 
fact. 

Just  when  auction  sales  of  race  horses 
were  first  held  at  Saratoga  during  race 
month  it  would  be  difficult  to  state,  for 
in  the  beginning  they  were  merely  inci- 
dental and  unpretentious  affairs  such  as 
exigency  made  necessary. 

The  first  great  vogue  and  popularity 
of  the  meetings  nt  The  Spa,  which  rook 
its  rise  in  the  latter  18G0's,  held  for 
about  25  years.  Then  they  entered  a 
period  of  decadence,  which  finally 
reached  such  a  low  stage  that  the  plant 
fell  into  the  hands  of  "Gus"  Walbaum. 
famous — or  infamous — as  the  man  who 
had  for  years  promoted  the  malodorous 
"merry-go-    (Continued   on   page  55) 


These  Thoroughbred  yearlings  have 
road  station  to  be 
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shipped  to  their  new  homes 
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Bass  Fishing 


by  H.  WILLIAM  MAIER 


If  your  pond  is  large  enough,  and 
deep  enough,  and  warm  enough  but 
not  too  warm,  and  gravelly  enough  but 
not  all  gravel,  and  if  it  supports  some 
vegetation  but  is  not  full  of  vegetation, 
then  perhaps — 

Well,  yes,  you  can  stock  your  pond 
with  black  bass.  No,  it  shouldn't  be  an 
expensive  job.  What's  that?  Can  you 
feel  sure  thaj  the  stocking  will  be  suc- 
cessful? £ 

Aye,  there's  the  rub.  In  that  strange 
interaction  between  vertebrates  and  in- 
sects  and   Crustacea   and   worms  and 


vegetation  known  as  aquatic  life,  you 
can  never  feel  very  sure  about  anything, 
even  about  what  will  not  make  a  bass 
pond.  And  then  there's  the  question 
of  what  you  mean  by  "successful  stock- 
ing." There  are  thousands  of  records 
of  successful  stockings  of  ponds  with 
black  bass,  but  most  of  them  do  not 
contain  a  definition  of  success. 

It  might  have  consisted  of  catching 
out  again  the  brood  stock  which  was 
originally  introduced,  which  is  success 
in  the  same  sense  that  paying  dividends 
out  of  capital  is,  and  just  as  pleasant 


while  it  lasts.  Or  it  might  have  con- 
sisted of  catching  fish,  a  year  or  two 
later,  much  larger  than  when  intro- 
duced. But  there  are  various  ways  that 
bass  grow:  sometimes  by  seeking  out 
their  natural  food  of  minnows  and 
Crustacea  and  frogs ;  and  sometimes,  as- 
does  the  Third  Reich,  by  gobbling  up 
their  smaller  neighbors. 

Of  course  a  big  fish  is  a  big  fish,  re- 
gardless of  how  he  got  that  way,  and 
to  the  angler  whose  rod  is  shaking  as  a 
fighting  bass  does  his  Salome-dance 
over  the  water,  it  doesn't  really  matter 
where  he  was  born  and  brought  up.  If 
fishing  is  what  you  want,  then  any 
stocking  that  gives  you  fishing,  even  if 
only  temporarily,  might  be  called  suc- 
cessful. 


IT  might  also  be  called  futile  since, 
unless  the  fish  you  put  in  propagate, 
your  sport  will  consist  entirely  of 
catching  the  same  fish  twice.  You  see, 
the  best  way  to  stock  a  bass  pond  is  to 
go  to  the  nearest  body  of  water  which 
contains  bass,  catch  a  few  adult  fish, 
hurry  them  back  to  your  own  pond  and 
dump  them  in. 

If  you  are  lucky,  they  will  produce 
young  and  your  pond  will  become  a 
bass  pond.  If  not,  and  if  the  water  is 
not  so  hopelessly  ill-adapted  that  they 
die,  you  will  undoubtedly  have  some  fun 
catching  your  brood  stock  over  again. 
You  could  go  on  doing  that  indefinitely, 
catching  them  and  letting  them  go  and 
catching  them  again,  but  eventually  you 
might  find  yourself  wondering  whether 
this  was  fishing  for  bass  or  mereW  pla}7- 
ing  tag  with  them. 

According  to  the  hard-boiled  stand- 
ards of  fish  culturists  who  spend  their 
lives  trying  to  improve  the  game  fishing 
in  this  country,  successful  stocking 
means  only  one  thing:  a  self-perpetuat- 
ing stock  of  fish  of  which  a  certain  num- 
ber reach  legal  size  each  year.  Probably 
we  had  better  stick  to  their  definition, 
remembering,  however,  that  there's  little 
to  be  lost  by  putting  bass  into  a  pond 
even  if  the  stocking  does  fall  short  of 
complete  success. 

After  you  have  caught  the  adult  fish 
— you'll  have  to  go  elsewhere  for  in- 
structions on  how  to  do  that — the  job 
of  introducing  them  into  your  pond 
presents  few  difficulties,  since  bass  are 
sturdy  fish  and  not  difficult  to  trans- 
port. Of  course,  the  sooner  you  get 
them  from  their  original  home  to  your 
pond  the  better,  and  the  larger  the  con- 
tainer in  which  you  carry  them  the 
better.  Buckets  are  too  small ;  old- 
fashioned  milk  cans  are  satisfactory 
but  not  so  good  as  clean,  galvanized  ash 
barrels. 

If  you  have  to  carry  them  any  great 
distance,  especially  over  smooth  roads 
— bumpy  roads  keep  the  water  agi- 
tated— stop  once  in  a  while  and  make 
sure  the  fish  are  not  coming  to  the  sur- 
face for  air.  If  they  are,  aerate  the 
water  by  dipping  it  out  and  pouring  it 
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This  is  the  best  way  to  get  the  bass  to 
transplant  in  your  own  pond 


hack  in  again  with  u  watering  cm. 
Avoid  abrupt  changes  of  water  tcm- 
|H>mturt< ;  on  a  hot  day  keep  the  con- 
tninci*  in  the  shade  and  control  the 
water  temperature  with  a  cake  of  ice  on 
♦ilats  over  the  top. 

If  the  water  in  vour  pond  is  warmer 
than  their  native  home,  choose  the  cool- 
est, shadiest  part  of  the  pond  for  re- 
leasing them.  In  catching  them  and  re 
leasing  them  keep  them  out  of  the  di- 
rect nvs  of  the  sun.  And  when  taking 
the  tish  off  the  hook,  he  sure  vour  hands 
are  wet  ami  avoid  scraping  off  scales. 

Theft  are.  as  you  know,  two  species 
of  hlack  bass,  large-mouthed  and  small- 
mouthed.  The  large-mouthed  occurs 
over  a  much  wider  range  in  the  I'nitcd 
State*  and  appears  to  thrive  in  a 
much  greater  variety  of  conditions.  To 
quote  Dr.  James  A.  Hcnshall,  who  w  rote 
n  hook  on  hass  (50  years  ago  which  is 


■till  timely,  "While  the  ■mull-mnuthcd 
dam  i»  naturally  restricted  to  cold  and 
temperate  water*,  the  large  mouthed 
hida  defiance  alike  to  the  ice-hound 
streams  of  Canada,  I  lie  tropical  la 
gonna  of  east  Mexico,  and  the  sunny 
stream*  of  soul  hern  Florida."  In  waters 
where  the  small  mouthed  would  never 
survive,  waters  that  are  warmish  and 
■hallow  and  lull  of  vegetation  and 
even  slightly  muddy,  lurge-mouthed 
hass  will  often  do  very  well. 

Obviously,  then,  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess in  stocking  are  latter  with  the 
latter.  Hut  that  does  not  mean  that  it 
would  always  he  wise  to  go  100  miles 
for  large  mouthed  when  small-mouthed 
arc  availahlc  at  hand.  A  great  many 
ponds  and  lakes  have  heen  successfully 
stocked  with  small -mouthed  bass,  and 
fishermen  generally  consider  them  gamier 
than  their  more  easily  satisfied  cousins. 
And  if  the  small  mouthed  is  common  in 
your  vicinity,  you  will  know  that  the 
climate,  at  any  rate,  is  adapted  to  them. 

The  requirements  of  a  good  smnll- 
inouthed  pond,  however,  are  fairly  rigid. 
Paraphrasing  the  opinions  of  two  of 
the  country's  heat-known  authorities, 
Carl  L.  Huhhs  and  Reeve  M.  Bailey, 
they  ore:  urea  of  50  acres  or  more, 
preferably  over  100;  depth  of  .'JO  feet 
or  more;  water  clear  nnd  not  dark  col- 
ored; vegetation  present  hut  scanty; 
large  shoal  areus  of  rock  or  gravel,  or 
of  sund  with  patches  of  gravel;  umplc 
supply  of  such  food  us  small  fish,  cray- 
fish, or  insects;  moderate  summer  tem- 
peratures. 

These  requirements,  as  we  aaid,  ure 
fairly  rigid.  Fairly.  You  may  also  re- 
member that  we  suid  you  could  never 
be  very  sure  ubout  anything  concerning 
aquatic  life,  even  ubout  whut  will  not 
make  u  bnss  pond. 

The  writer  recentlv  had  a  talk  with 


two  gentlemen  who  have  devoted  iiiun^ 
years  to  propagating  and  distributing 
small  mouthed  hass:  J,  Arthur  Kilson, 
biologist,  and  Ai  l  Inn  Merrill,  fish  and 
game  culturist  of  the  Massachusetts 
Division  of  Fisheries  and  Came.  After 
agreeing  in  general  with  the  ideas  of 
Messrs.  Iluhhs  and  Bailey  regarding 
the  minimum  requirements  of  a  small 
mouthed  hass  pond,  including  the  one 
about,  a  depth  of  .'JO  feet,  or  more,  they 
begun  to  remember  various  ponds  which 
they  were  familiar  with  where  stocking 
had   heen   very  successful. 

Mil.  Kilson  remembered  one  in 
Tewksbui  y,  Mass.,  a  200  acre 
pond  where  the  hass  fishing  was  ex 
cedent,  and  its  maximum  depth  wus 
fifteen  feet.  And  then  Mr.  Merrill  re- 
membered a  (51  acre  ponrl  in  Worcester 
County  where  small-mouthed  and  large- 
mouthed  flourished  side  by  side,  and  its 
maximum  depth  wus  five  feet. 

All  of  which  seems  to  be  bringing  us 
buck  to  the  conclusion  that,  since  the 
stocking  itself  consists  mostly  of  going 
fishing,  we  might  us  well  try  it  and  see 
what  happens  in  almost  uny  pond.  But 
to  save  ourselves  from  a  project  that 
will  be  foreordained  to  failure,  we  might 
amend  that  to  say:  any  pond  where 
there  is  u  reasonable  chunce  thut  the 
hass  will  find  food  and  suitable  breed- 
ing grounds. 

The  effect  of  the  food  supply  on  the 
survival  of  buss  is,  us  Mr.  Merrill 
pointed  out,  double-actioned.  There 
is  the  direct  effect,  the  same  as  with  all 
living  species,  und  the  indirect  effect 
which  comes  from  the  fact  thut  buss 
have  a  strong  tendency  towurd  canni- 
balism. So  long  us  there  is  u  generous 
•Upplj  of  minnows  und  crayfish  and  in- 
sect lurvue,  they  will  form  the  chief  items 
of  diet ;  but  ( Continued  on  page  61 ) 
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Food  supply,  breeding  areas,  water  temperature  are  important  considerations  when  stocking  bass;  and  you  want  them  to  propagate 

so  you  won't  just  catch  the  same  fish  over  and  over  again 
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The  end  of  the  fight!  The  boatman  is  gaffing  a  25  lb.  tuna  after 
it  finally  succumbed  to  the  strain  of  rod  and  reel 


Preparing  the  feather  lures  which 
are  favorite  tuna  bait 


Pumping  in"  a  big  one;  notice 
the  bend  in  that  rod! 


A  tuna,  impaled  on  the  gaff,  goes 
into  the  fish  box 


Part  of  the  day's  catch;  notice  the  perfectly  streamlined, 
torpedo-shaped  bodies  of  these  fish 


And  sometimes  this  happens!  There  are  some  big  bumps 
and  holes  offshore  on  the  Atlantic 
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whole  crowd  of  tailor*  unarmed  into  the  car  that  met  them  at 
the  station  and  took  them  out  to  the  farm 
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Buckin' 
Horse  Man 

by  WANDEN  LA  FARGE 


It  was  a  hot  day  in  Butte,  Montana. 
The  telephone  rang  in  the  stuffy 
hotel  room  and  Leo  Cremer  said, 
"Hello". 

"I  just  came  in  the  house  to  get  a 
drink  of  water"  said  the  telephone,  "and 
heard  over  the  radio  that  you  want 
buckin'  horses.  Now,  I  got  the  greatest 
bronc  you  ever  seen,  there  can't  nobody 
ride  him  and  if  you'll  give  me  a  pass  to 
the  rodeo,  I'll  bring  him  in." 

"OK"  said  Cremer,  "where  is  he 
now?" 

"Hitched  to  the  hayrake,"  replied  the 
telephone. 

Cremer  sighed ;  this  was  old  stuff, 
everybody  in  the  West  thinks  he  owns  a 
bucking  horse  if  it  does  more  than  prick 
its  ears  forward.  A  rodeo  contractor 
has  to  have  consistent  buckers,  or  he 
won't  land  contracts  and  draw  the  top 
cowboys  to  his  shows.  So,  he  tries  out 
hundreds  a  year  and  is  lucky  to  find  two 
that  can  be  added  to  his  string. 

Before  the  rodeo  that  afternoon,  a 
farmer,  leading  a  big  bay  gelding  with 
harness  marks  all  over  him,  found  his 
way  back  of  the  bucking  chutes.  The 
bronc  riders  looked  skeptical  and  dis- 
gruntled when  they  heard  the  horse  was 
to  be  tried  out.  They  pay  entry  fees 
to  ride  broncs,  and  if  they  don't  get  a 
tough  horse,  they  can't  win  prize  money. 
"I'll  put  his  number  up,  and  if  he  don't 
buck"  promised  Cremer,  "the  boy  who 
■draws  him  can  have  a  re-ride." 

Doff  Aber^  one  of  the  best  riders, 
drew  the  work  horse.  He  got  down  on 
him,  settled  his  hat,  and  said  supercili- 
ously to  the  boy  opening  the  chute  gate, 


"I'm  ready,  turn  this  dog  loose."  Out 
they  came,  one  jump,  two  jumps,  and 
on  the  third  Doff  hit  the  ground  hard. 
The  crowd  yelled  and  the  cowboy  dusted 
himself  off  with  an  apologetic  grin. 
"How  much?"  inquired  Cremer  of  the 
farmer. 

"Seven  hundred  and  fifty  bucks." 

"Guess  again,"  said  Cremer,  "this 
may  be  a  freak,  tomorrow  he'll  prob- 
ably trot  out  of  the  chute  instead  of 
bucking  out." 


"Listen,  Mister,"  said  the  farmer, 
"he's  a  good,  gentle,  work  horse.  You 
can  harness  him  anytime,  but  you  can't 
put  no  saddle  on  him  no  time."  And  so 
it  proved.  Melrose,  as  the  horse  was 
christened,  cost  Cremer  $250  and  five 
Brahma  cows.  Now  he  is  priceless. 

There  would  not  be  any  rodeos  with- 
out rodeo  contractors.  And  rodeos  are 
America's  second  national  sport — ail 
told,  there  are  about  350  a  year,  mostly 
West  of  the  Mississippi.  When  a  fown 
decides  to  have  a  rodeo,  the  first  thing 
it  does  is  to  hire  a  contractor  to  furnish 
the  stock.  On  the  appointed  date, 
broncs,  Brahma  bulls,  calves,  bull-dog- 
ging steers,  and  wild  horses  are  un- 
loaded in  an  otherwise  peaceful  town. 
In  a  day  or  two,  the  cowboys  arrive 
and  the  fun  begins. 

Rodeo  stock  contracting  is  big  busi- 
ness and  takes  considerable  capital. 
Cremer,  who  is  typical  of  the  major 
stockmen,  has  about  $150,000  tied  up 
in  his  string.  They  have  to  be  shipped 
all  over  the  country  to  the  different 
rodeos  and,  being  valuable,  travel  in 
special  cars  attached  to  fast  passenger 
trains.  Cremer  figures  that  their  trans- 
portation costs  around  $15,000  a  year 
with  feed  bills  running  as  high  as  $750 
a  show. 

Rodeo  stock  doesn't  grow  on  trees. 
Cremer  has  to  go  to  Mexico  for  his 
bull-dogging  steers  which  cost  $60  a 
head  there,  but  considerably  more  by 
the  time  they  arrive  at  the  home  ranch 
in  Montana.  These  steers  have  longish 
horns  which  the  steer  wrestler  can  grasp 
like  bicycle  handle  bars  when  he  dives 
from  his  horse.  Ordinary  white-face 
steers  will  not  do,  they  haven't  the  horn 
spread. 

Brahma  cattle  come  from  Texas,  and 
Cremer  goes  to  Houston  every  year  to 
collect  outlaw  ( Continued  on  page  56 ) 


It  hurts  when  a  wild,  bucking  steer  dumps  you  on  the  ground!  Good  bucking  horses, 
outlaw  bulls  and  bull-dogging  steers  are  expensive  and  hard  to  find 
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On  Becoming 
a  Better  Shot 

by  GEORGE  R.  TURRELL,  JR. 


Tiik  fart  of  the  matter  is,  most 
American  gunners  aren't  very  good 
shots.  The  average  of  I  In  man  «ln> 
takes  a  pocket  full  of  shotgun  shells 
and  starts  forth  on  the  first  day  of  the 
season,  following  this  excursion  with  per- 
haps six  davs  or  at  most  two  weeks  of 
shooting  per  year,  will  if  he  is  courage 
ous  enough  to  compute  averages,  find 
that  the  ratio  between  shells  fired, 
monev  spent  and  hirds  hagged  is  not  a 
m  i  v  happy  calculation. 

To  top  off  his  misery  he  probably 
has  discharged  his  shotgun  at  a  sheet 
of  paper  tacked  to  the  ham  door  at 
some  time  or  other  so  he  has  an  un- 
happy realization  of  what  he  is  missing 
Tcith.  It  seems  incredible  sometimes  I  hat 
you  can  miss  a  bird  surrounded  by  noth- 
ing but  air  with  a  mass  of  shot  as  big 
as  a  beer  barrel  .  .  .  but  you  can.  We 
all  do  it. 

And  the  modern  gunner,  poor  soul, 
has  excuse  enough  for  not  being  the 
man  with  a  shotgun  his  grandfather 
was.  (lame  is  scarce,  seasons  are  short 
these  days.  If  most  of  his  shooting  is 
done  in  the  upland  he  will  fire  mighty 
few  shells  in  the  month  or  so  allowed 
him.  If  he  is  wildfowler  the  good  days 
when  the  birds  really  fly  and  powder  is 
burned  are  still  few  and  far  between. 
The  only  time  he  does  much  intensive 
shooting  is  at  clay  birds  and  he  prob- 
ably doesn't  do  that  very  often. 

His  grandfather,  and  yes,  his  father 
too,  were  facet!  with  an  entirely  differ- 
ent situation.  Late  in  the  summer  they 
could  shoot  shorebirds — snipe  and 
plover.  For  a  disgracefully  long  time 
in  our  history  they  could,  if  they  chose, 
start  shooting  woodcock  on  the  Fourth 
of  July.  Wildfowling  lasted  from  early 
autumn  until  late  in  the  spring  and 
bags  of  100  ducks  or  30  geese  were 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  all  sorts  of  upland 
shooting  with  few  restrictions  and  little 
competition.  Good  roads  and  automo- 
biles hadn't  congested  our  covers  and 
marshes  with  gunners  as  they  are  now. 

So  no  wonder  the  old  boys  could 
handle  shotguns.  They  had  practice, 
and  practice  and  more  practice  of  the 
very  best  kind— on  living,  flying  targets. 

Yes,  the  modern  gunner  has  a  good 
excuse  for  muffing  shots — if  he  wants  an 
excuse.   If  he  really  wants  to  be  a  skil- 


ful shot  however,  there  is  n<>  reason  why 
he  shouldn't  be  belter  than  his  grand- 
father; if  he's  willing  to  work  at  it. 

Look  at  it  this  way.  Supposing  you 
hadn't  touched  your  golf  clubs  or  tennis 
racquet  for  ten  months  or  so  and  you 
stai  ted  right  off  in  a  tournament  with- 
out any  preliminary  pructice.  You 
wouldn't  expect  to  make  much  of  a 
showing  would  you? 

Yet  thousands  of  people  do  practic- 
ally the  same  thing  with  their  shooting 
each  year.  They  grease  their  guns  and 
put  them  away  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
and,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  don't  even 
look  at  them  until  the  night  before  the 
next  season  opens.  Certainly  a  day's 
shooting  at  fast  flying,  wary  game  birds 
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It  takes  a  lot  of  constructive  practice  to 
become  a  really  good  wing-shot 


can  be  compared  to  tournament,  compe- 
tition; especially  if  you  are  tense  and 
excited  as  you  arc  bound  to  be  the  first 
of  the  season  or  when  a  shot  presents 
itself  after  a  long  wait  or  walk.  Cer- 
tainly shotgun  shooting  require*  as 
much  skill  and  coordination  as  golf  for 
instance — as  a  matter  of  fact  it  re- 
sembles golf  in  many  ways — yet  you  will 
take  golf  lessons,  buy  matched  sets  of 
clubs,  practice  for  days  on  end  to  im- 
prove your  game.  And  when  you  go 
shooting  you  use  a  gun  which  may  only 
vaguely  fit  you  and  that  in  any  case 
is  a  stranger  to  you  because  of  disuse. 
You  try  for  long  and  difficult  shots  (far 
beyond  your  skill  at  best)  and  then 
wonder  why  you  don't  kill  more  birds. 
It.  doesn't  make  much  sense  does  it? 

All  right  you  say,  all  this  is  very  true, 
but  what  am  I  going  to  do  about  it? 
I  get  three  or  four  week-ends  of  shoot- 
ing a  season.  If  I  am  lucky  I  get  a 
consecutive  week  or  two.  Maybe  a  trip 
to  where  there  is  really  good  shooting 
once  a  year.  How  can  I  practice  be- 
forehand, get  in  shape  for  the  season 
without  breaking  the  game  laws  or 
shooting  the  neighbor's  pigeons?  Clay 
birds?  Why  a  friend  of  mine  is  one  of 
the  best  trap  shots  in  the  country  and 
he  can't  hit  the  proverbial  black  bull 
when  it  comes  to  ducks  or  grouse. 

Well,  there  is  plenty  that  you  can  do. 
The  reason  your  father  and  grand- 
father were  good  shots  was  practice 
pure  and  simple.  Their  guns  and  the 
loads  they  shot  in  them  were  nowhere 
near  as  good  as  yours.  There  is  as 
much  difference  between  a  modern 
streamlined  shotgun  of  medium  or  light 
bore  plus  the  loads  these  guns  will 
handle,  and  the  old  mule-eared,  black 
powder  shooting  ten  bores  the  old  timers 
swore  by  as  there  is  between  a  1941  and 
a  1912  model  automobile.  It  was  merely 
that  they  got  to  know  their  guns  and 
what  to  do  with  them  in  the  old  days. 

The  first  step  is  to  stop  putting  your 
gun  away  as  soon  as  the  season  ends. 
You  will  find  that  you  can  burn  more 
powder  and  get  more  practice  when 
game  birds  are  protected  than  you  can 
when  they  may  legally  be  shot.  How? 
Why  with  clay  pigeons.  It  is  true  that 
Skeet  and  straight  trap  shooting  will 
not  make  a  good  game  shot  out  of  you. 
These  forms  ( Continued  on  page  42 ) 
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The  Versatile  Jersey 


by  JESSE  MARY  HILL 


Polls  here,  and  polls  there,  give 
trends  in  voting,  in  automobile  buy- 
ing and  perfume  preferences,  but  every 
morning  without  benefit  of  a  poll  veri- 
fication the  statisticians  of  agriculture 
say  1,000.000  men  begin  a  full  day's 
work  tending  the  24.000.000  cows  in 
the  United  States.  Exactly  how  many 
of  these  milking  cows  are  Jerseys  is  not 
revealed,  but  there  are  around  10.000.- 
000  Jerseys,  young  and  old,  male  and 
female,  in  the  United  States,  more  than 
any  other  single  dairy  breed. 

Small,  highly  efficient  manufacturer 
of  the  richest  milk  produced  by  a  dairy 
cow,  the  Jersey  has  attained  a  blue  rib- 
bon position  on  estates  and  practical 
dairy  farms  arounfl  the  world.  Her  his- 
tory goes  back  through  the  centuries. 
On  the  Island  of  Jersey,  just  off  the 


coast  of  France  where  her  breed  origi- 
nated, she  was  treasured  for  her  vital 
contribution  to  the  physical  well-being 
and  financial  independence  of  the 
Islanders. 

Because  of  the  isolation  of  its  origi- 
nal habitat  Jerseys  probably  have  been 
a  distinct  breed  for  500  years.  While  it 
is  not  definitely  known  what  kinds  of 
cattle  constituted  the  parent  stock  it  is 
believed  that  they  were  cattle  brought 
over  from  the  nearby  coasts  of  Brit- 
tany and  Normandy.  Climatic  and  soil 
conditions  of  the  Island,  plus  careful 
selective  breeding  have  developed  the 
breed  to  its  present  status. 

Sir  Hugh  Calvcley,  the  Warden  of 
Gorev  Castle  and  the  defender  of  the 
Island  of  Jersey  from  1376  to  1393, 
wore  over  his  armor  a  white  shirt  em- 


broidered with  three  calves  instead  of 
the  lions  or  tigers  more  frequently  used 
on  coats  of  armor. 

Royalty,  too,  has  favored  the  Island 
cow.  Napoleon  is  reported  to  have 
bought  a  prize  Jersey  bull  and  four 
cows  in  1815  at  a  cattle  show  held  in 
Scotland  and  for  three  generations  the 
British  Royal  family,  Queen  Victoria, 
Edward  VII  and  George  V,  have  been 
breeders  of  Jersey  cattle.  More  than 
00  Jerseys  of  the  Royal  herds  at  Sand- 
ringham  and  Windsor  were  registered 
with  the  English  Jersey  Cattle  Society 
in  1934. 

The  late  Floyd  Gibbons,  once  told  the 
story  of  Clochette,  the  old  Jersey 
cow  which,  after  the  Armistice  of  World 
War  I,  lived  in  a  little  French  town 
along  the  Chemin  des  Dames  front  and 
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mun  tlx-  unit  ■ourt'f  of  nulk  for  all  the 
babiea  Daily,  (lie  children  of  tlx  little 
town  took  tin  lis  leading  In  r  to  I  Ik  tin\ 
■poll  of  ■TOM  that  wen  Irll  Tlun 
rmnr  tragedy  when  Clochette  R topped 
on  m  buried  hand  grenade.  Injurrd,  for 
da\«  ibl  OOttU  not  proxidc  milk  for  the 
hahic.v  Tlun-  was  a  both  OTtf  the 
town;  everybody  talked  iilioul  the  000- 
d  1 1  ion  of  Clochette  Her  life  meant 
life  for  tin  boMtti 

Tin-  old  holies  of  the  village,  Gibbons 
said,  took  their  sheet*  and  made  a  sling 
><>  that  Clochette  eonld  he  swung 
safely  from  a  harn  ratter  until  she 
eonld  get  well.  There  was  no  money  for 
veterinary  care  for  Clochette.  The 
Roil  Cross,  (iihhons  said,  could  not  gel 
another  cow  for  the  village  and  then,  in 
it  day  or  two,  COM  the  check  that 
meant  renewed  life  for  Clochette  and 
milk  for  the  hahies, 

(iihhons  told  of  Clochette  in  a 
trihute  to  the  late  Mrs.  Whitclaw  Heid 
as  an  incident  in  the  story  of  her  wide- 
spread and  understanding  philan- 
thropic work.  Hut  the  same  qualities  of 
strength  and  endurance  that  enahled 
ClochtttC  to  survive  in  the  little 
French  village,  are  the  qualities  wlrich 
enahled  the  Jersey  cow  to  endure  the 
long  and  dangerous  sailing  shi|»  voy- 
ages which  drought  her  to  America  al- 
most a  century  ago. 

The  late  K.  M.  (iow  in  his  breed  his 
torical  study,  "The  Jersey,"  states  that 
it  is  not  definitely  known  when  the 
first  Jerseys  were  hrought  here,  but  it 
probably  was  in  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  the  early  days 
both  Jersey  and  Guernsey  cattle  were 
often  known  as  Alderncys.  The  earliest 
known  record  of  an  Alderney  being  im- 
ported into  this  country  is  1815,  and 
the  description  indicates  that  she  was  a 
Jersev. 


■10S0MK 


Jersey  it,  because  of  their  beauty  and  th 
called  the  "country  t 


The  first  definite  information  on  the 
introduction  of  .Jerseys  into  this  coun- 
try is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  the  date 
of  the  first  recorded  importation  heing 
1850.  By  1807  the  breed  had  spread 
throughout  the  Kastern  seaboard,  and 
the  next  year  the  American  Jersey  Cat- 
tle Club  was  formed  to  establish  a  herd 
hook  and  safeguard  the  purity  of  the 
breed. 

This  organization  was  a  tremendous 
stimulus  to  the  importation  of  Jerseys. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  next  four 
years,  that  is  from  1868  to  1871.  al- 
most 1.000  head  were  brought  to  this 
country.  From  1850  to  the  end  of  1940, 
26,938  head  were  registered.  These, 
plus  a  few  hrought  over  prior  to  1850 
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Because  of  the  isolation  of  its  original  home,  the  Island  of  Jersey,  the  Jersey  breed 
probably  has  had  its  identity  for  over  500  years 


e  richness  of  their  milk,  have  often  been 
state  cow"  in  America 


and  a  small  number  imported  through 
Canada,  have  been  the  foundation  stock 
for  the  1,(505,480  registered  Jerseys 
ho  rn  in  the  United  States. 

Even  as  the  German  invasion  of 
World  War  II  crushed  down  on  the 
tiny  Island  of  Jersey,  perhaps  the  last 
of  the  purebred  Jerseys  of  generations 
of  known  ancestry  that  will  ever  come 
from  their  home  to  the  United  States 
were  in  boats  that  made  their  way 
through  the  dangerous  mined  areas  to 
the  open  Atlantic. 

America  has  many  great  Jersey 
herds  today,  among  them  the  famous 
Biltmorc  Farm  herd  on  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  magnificent  country  estates. 
This  herd  was  started  in  the  nineties  by 
the  late  George  W.  Vanderbilt.  Today, 
part  of  the  vast  acreage  is  operated  as 
a  great  dairy  farm  with  almost  600 
head  of  Jersey  cows  producing  over 
3,000.000  lbs.  of  milk  yearly.  Here,  in 
barns  that  are  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  dairying  apparatus,  these 
cows,  some  descended  directly  from 
those  personally  selected  and  exhibited 
at  major  dairy  shows  by  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt. have  become  a  real  factor  in  the 
agricultural  progress  of  Xorth  Caro- 
lina through  Biltmore's  cooperative 
dairying  project  carried  on  with  the 
farmers  in  the  area. 

Few  owners  have  enjoyed  the  breed- 
ing and  ownership  of  Jerseys  more  than 
P.  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen  of  Twin  Oaks 
Farm,  Morristown,  X.  J.  For  about 
twenty  years  no  major  show  of  dairy 
cattle  has  been  without  an  entry  of 
prize-winning  Jerseys  from  this  herd. 
From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Twin 
Oaks  Jerseys  have  won  blue  ribbons 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frelinghuysen  as 
interested  ringside  spectators.  Their 
beautiful  Lonely  Crag,  was  twice  win- 
ner of  the  cov-  ( Continued  on  page  63 ) 
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The  Swiss  rider,  Miville,  training  a  horse  according  to  the  Rod- 
zianko  theory  of  natural  balance 


Capt.  Serge  Rodzianko,  the  author's  brother,  jumps  off 
an  Irish  bank  at  a  show  in  England 


The  Russian  rider,  Pantchulidzew,  demonstrates  that  one  need  not  be  young  in 

order  to  ride  exceedingly  xvell 


The  author  of  this  article,  while  new 
to  the  United  States,  is  a  horseman  of 
an  extraordinary  reputation  in  Europe. 
A  graduate  of  Russian,  Italian  and 
French  cavalry  schools,  he  rode  in  his 
first  international  show  in  1902.  Before 
the  world  war  he  and  his  brother  were 
members  of  the  remarkable  Russian 
team  which  won  the  King's  Cup  at 
Olympia  three  years  in  succession.  He 
won  more  than  500  prizes  and  held  the 
Russian  high  jump  record,  7  ft.  13/5 
in.  During  the  war  he  commanded  a 
cavalry  division.  After  the  war  he 
studied  horsemanship  in  Germany, 
taught  Swedish  and  Belgian  interna- 
tional teams  (his  brother  taught  the 
Irish),  trained  race  horses.  Now  he  has 
come  to  America  to  begin  his  work 
anew;  we  are  proud  to  present  the  in- 
teresting   commentary    of    this  virile 


figure  on  his  varied  experiences  and  feel 
that  you  will  find  it  interesting  and  in- 
structive. 

It  is  seldom  that  one  meets  a  person 
who  understands  that  riding  is  an 
art — "a  system  of  rules  devised  for  pro- 
curing some  scientific,  esthetic,  or  prac- 
tical result."  Actually  it  is  an  art  of  a 
high  order,  though  most  riders  think 
it  no  more  than  a  pastime,  for  its  me- 
dium of  expression  is  a  living  organism. 

I  had  some  knowledge  of  horseman- 
ship at  an  early  age  before  the  turn  of 
the  century;  in  1899,  at  the  age  of  20, 
I  was  graduated  as  a  cavalry  officer  in 
Czar  Nicholas's  Corps  of  Pages  at  St. 
Petersburg.  There  I  had  the  great  good 
fortune  to  be  a  private  pupil  of  James 
Fillis,  then  chief  instructor  of  our 
Cavalry  School. 


Both  an  Art 


by  GEN.  ALEXANDER 


Fillis  is  generally  acknowledged,  even 
today,  to  have  been  the  greatest  haute 
ecole  rider  and  teacher  of  all  time.  But 
now  I  think  that  his  system  of  school- 
ing, which  requires  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  collection,  is  very  one-sided. 
The  artificiality  of  the  position  Fillis 
required  of  his  horses  is  to  my  mind  in- 
appropriate for  a  hunter  or  a  show 
ring  jumper. 

In  a  hunter  or  a  jumper,  the  natural 
balance  of  the  horse  should  be  developed 
to  the  utmost ;  an  artificially  enforced 
position  interferes  with  the  natural 
balance  and  does  not  allow  the  horse  to 
use  his  capabilities  while  galloping  or 
fencing. 

Mind  you,  when  I  first  learned  to 
ride,  all  the  cavalry  schools  of  the 
world  still  taught  jumping  with  the 
rider's  body  leaning  back — just  as  you 
see  them  in  the  old  English  hunting 
prints.  It  was  not  until  I  went  to  the 
first  International  Horse  Show  ever  to 
be  held  in  Italy,  at  Turin  in  1905,  that 
I  learned  there  was  another  way  of  do- 
ing it — a  way  that  was  to  revolutionize 
riding. 

At  Turin  I  first  saw  the  forward 
seat.  I  saw  its  founder,  the  exception- 
ally talented  rider  Major  Federico 
Caprilli,  demonstrate  it  himself.  Nat- 
urally, along  with  the  other  visitors  to 
Italy,  I  was  very  much  interested  in  it 
and  held  many  long  conversations  with 
him  concerning  it. 

He  put  his  system  in  this  nutshell. 
"When  schooling  a  horse,  one  has  to 
utilize  its  natural  balance  in  order  fully 
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and  Science 


ROD/ 1  WKO 


Mrs.   Wallis  demonstrates  what   Gen.  Rodzianko  calls  a  perfect  ladies'  seat  at 
Canada's  famous  Seigniory  Club 


to  develop  its  inborn  qualities.  The  rider 
most  urge  the  horse,  constantly  and  in- 
ossantly,  along  the  lines  of  its  natural 
ability." 

Caprilli  considered  that  many  small 
obstacles  placed  close  together  provided 
the  best  means  of  teaching  a  horse  how- 
to  use  and  develop  his  natural  balance, 
at  the  same  time  making  it  supple  and 
obedient  to  the  will  of  the  rider. 

Caprilli  required  the  rider  to  follow 
the  natural  balance  of  the  horse  with 
the  weight  of  his  body.  To  make  this 
easy,  to  provide  the  rider  with  the 
necessary  support,  he  shortened  the 
stirrups.  But  he  did  not  require  the 
exaggeratedly  short  stirrups  we  see  so 
often  today. 

What  he  did  ask  was  a  leg  slightly 
back  of  the  perpendicular,  an  immobil- 
ized knee,  pressed  against  the  saddle,  a 
heel  pulled  down,  pressure  in  the  stir- 
rup, and  a  toe  turned  somewhat  away 
from  the  horse.  This  position  was  re- 
quired because  it  made  possible  the 
mobility  of  the  lower  leg,  which  is  neces- 
sary for  a  supple  control  of  the  horse. 

The  thighs  must  be  immovable,  for 
on  this  depends  the  strength  and  se- 
curity of  the  seat.  Indeed,  when  school- 
ing or  jumping  low  fences,  the  rider 
should  not  even  leave  the  saddle,  in  my 
opinion,  and  should  instinctively  catch 
with  his  body  only  the  changes  in  his 
horse's  balance. 

When  schooling  or  jumping,  the  rider 
should  have  a  constant  light  contact 
between  his  hands  and  the  horse's 
mouth.   His  torso  should  be  supple  as 


any  athlete's  should,  and  to  achieve  this 
the  small  of  the  back  should  be  slightly 
caved  in,  erect  you  might  say,  and  the 
shoulders  opened  without  any  stiffness. 
The  impression  should  be  one  of  alert- 
ness. 

This,  then,  is  the  "forward  seat"  of 
today  as  Caprilli,  its  inventor,  designed 
it  in  order  to  make  the  execution  of  his 
system  of  riding  easy  for  horse  and 
rider. 

Not  long  after  my  first  contact  with 
Caprilli  and  his  revolutionary  new- 
method  of  riding,  I  entered  the  re- 
nowned French  Cavalry  School  at 
Saumur  to  increase  my  knowledge  of 
horsemanship.  There  they  taught  dress- 
age superlatively  well,  but  they  still  re- 
quired students  of  jumping  to  lean 
back — and,  incidentally,  most  of  their 
horses  jumped  badly. 


Naturally  I  met  most  of  the  good 
French  horsemen — not  only  the  excel- 
lent dressage  riders,  but  also  the  race 
and  horse  show  riders.  They  were  not 
unaware  of  what  was  going  on  in  Italy 
and  they  frankly  considered  the  Saumur 
system  of  schooling  jumpers,  horses  and 
men,  definitely  old-fashioned. 

So  great  was  now  my  enthusiasm  for 
Caprilli's  teaching  that  I  went  back  to 
Italy  after  being  graduated  from  Sau- 
mur. I  visited  the  Italian  Cavalry 
School  at  Pinerolo,  where  (even  though 
Caprilli  had  since  died,  ironically,  as 
the  result  of  a  fall  from  a  horse)  his 
system  was  now  being  taught  to  the 
entire  Italian  cavalry.  I  was  soon  con- 
vinced, after  studying  the  Italian  sys- 
tem under  Caprilli's  pupils,  that  this  is 
the  best  method  for  jumping  or  riding 
across  country.  (Continued  on  page  58) 
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At  The  Park  Lane,  today's  smartness  unites  with 
traditional  excellence  to  create  a  gracious  town 
residence  .  .  .  spacious,  tastefully  decorated  suites, 
unexcelled  appointments,  meticulous  service, 
world  famous  cuisines,  a  quiet,  restful  atmosphere. 

Apartments  on  monthly  or  yearly  rental 


SUMMER  LIFE 
AT  THE  HOMESTEAD 

VIRGINIA  HOT  SPRINGS 


Famous  for  Southern  Service 

JULY  AVERAGE  MEAN  TEMPERATURE 
69  DEGREES 

JULY  AVERAGE  LOW  TEMPERATURE 
58  DEGREES 

SEND  FOR  NEW  BOOKLET, 
"SUMMER  LIFE  AT  THE  HOMESTEAD" 


Address  inquiries  to  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va..  or  its  New  York  office 
in  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  ELdorado  5-3000.  Pullmans  direct  to  The  Homestead 
leave  Pennsylvania  Station  at  6:30  p.  m.,  arriving  8  a.  m.  .  .  .  Ingalls  Field  is 
The  Homestead's  private  airport. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  PUERTO  RICO  — AN 
INTRODUCTION  TO  AN  ISLAND 


When  Malthus  predicted  that 
the  increase  of  population 
would  overtake  and  exceed  the 
food  supply,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  world  would  ac- 
cordingly dwindle  and  suffer  by 
reason  of  malnutrition  and  fam- 
ine, he  may  not  have  called  the 
present  turn  of  events  for  the 
world  as  a  whole  correctly.  But 
Malthus,  were  he  still  alive,  could 
point  to  parts  of  the  world  where 
his  prophecies  are  proving  cruelly 
true.  And  nowhere  on  earth,  I 
think,  would  he  find .  a  nastier 
example  of  population  pressure, 
racked  soils,  and  terrific  poverty 
than  on  that  "pearl  of  the  An- 
tilles," perhaps  our  most  impor- 
tant possession  in  the  Caribbean, 
the  island  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  island  is  roughly  rectan- 
gular, about  100  miles  long  and 
35  miles  wide.  Its  total  area  is 
roughly  that  of  Connecticut,  but 
its  arable  area  is  much  reduced 
by  a  rocky  spine  of  mountains 
down  the  middle.  If  Puerto  Rico 
were  placed  in  our  continental 
United  States  and  called  a  state, 
it  would  take  880  such  states  to 
cover  the  mainland,  and  our  coun- 
try would  be  beyond  doubt  the 
most  densely  populated  land  of  a 
like  extent  anywhere  on  earth.  If 
the  continental  United  States  had 
to  support  as  many  persons  per 
arable  acre  as  Puerto  Rico  does, 
it  would  be  supporting  consider- 
ably more  than  1,000,000,000 
(1000  million)  men,  women  and 
children,  not  the  mere  132,000,000 
that  we  have  now. 

No  one  knows  how  many  In- 
dians there  were  in  Puerto  Rico 
when  Columbus  put  in  there  in 
1193.  The  estimates  range  from 
30,000  to  600,000.  For  more  than 
400  years  these  islanders  dwelt 
and  labored  under  the  yoke  of  an 
increasingly  weary  and  corrupt 
Spain.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  the  tide 
of  manifest  destiny  running  high, 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  smacked  their  way  into 
Puerto  Rico.  We  set  up  gover- 
nors, and  took  the  first  census 
which  may  pass  as  accurate.  We 
found  800,000  people  there  at 
the  time. 

In  the  40-odd  years  of  Amer- 
ican occupation  the  island's  popu- 
lation has  more  than  doubled.  The 
latest  official  count  shows  1,800,- 
000;  and  many  believe  that  an- 
other 200,000  escaped  compila- 
tion. An  uncountable  swarm  sub- 
sist in  small  hidden  huts  up  the 
mountainsides,  in  the  matted 
depths  of  tropic  jungles,  and  in 
the  indescribable  and  stinking 
clutter  of  city  slums. 


It  is  at  base  a  simple  and  terri- 
ble equation.  An  ever-increasing 
number  of  sucking,  gnawing  hu- 
man mouths  seek  sustenance  from 
a  diminished  and  eroded  soil. 
You  feel  the  pressure  and  see  the 
consequences  as  you  come  to  the 
island  by  air  from  Miami  on  the 
Pan-American  Clipper.  The  fields 
and  roads,  as  compared  with  our 
fields  and  roads  at  home,  are 
aswarm  with  people.  And  farms 
no  larger  than  a  garden-space  at 
home  have  been  pushed  up  the 
mountains  to  locations  which, 
with  us,  would  be  utilized  only 
as  scenic  lookouts. 

You  feel  and  see  the  pressure 
if  you  come  to  Puerto  Rico  by 
boat  from  New  York  and  land  at 
San  Juan,  the  metropolis  and 
capital.  As  your  taxi  toots  and 
squirms  its  way  through  the 
throngs  by  the  dock  you  see  hun- 
dreds of  emaciated,  patient  peons 
standing  there  hopelessly,  herded 
behind  a  rope  barrier  by  insular 
policemen.  They  have  heard  there 
is  work  at  the  docks,  unloading 
and  loading  tourists,  Government 
men  and  their  belongings  and  de- 
fense supplies. 

This  is  true.  There  is  work 
here,  far  more  work  than  there 
used  to  be,  but  not  enough  for 
all,  even  now.  Here  are  some 
hands  left  over.  And  you  find  if 
you  talk  with  them  and  check 
up  by  the  accounts  of  social 
workers  in  San  Juan  that  most 
of  them  are  agricultural  refugees, 
starved  off  of  little  holdings  far 
up  the  slopes  and  mountain- 
sides. They  have  starved  off  for 
many  reasons,  but  for  one  reason 
particularly:  erosion.  Rains  in 
the  upland  beat  down,  furiously. 
Steep  little  pieces  of  land  there, 
farmed  off  the  contour  and  with- 
out terracing,  wash  out  fast.  Then 
the  people,  starving,  follow  their 
soil  and  look  for  a  living  in  the 
fatter  bottomlands  and  also  in 
the  cities. 

BLESSINGS  OF  PROGRESS 

Stemming  out,  as  usual,  from 
the  richer  bottomland  cities  we 
find  places  of  modern  enlighten- 
ment of  which  any  North  Ameri- 
can may  be  proud.  Ever  since 
we  took  over  Puerto  Rico,  the  in- 
sular university  and  experiment 
station,  the  land  grant  agricul- 
tural college  and  experiment  sta- 
tion, and  the  Institute  of  Tropical 
Medicine  have  turned  out  more 
and  more  trained  people,  skilled 
in  meeting  the  fundamental  diffi- 
culties of  the  island. 

A  new  generation  of  natives 
trained    in    researcii    and    in  its 
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Application  is  Ik  ginning  to  make 
its  influence  frit.  This  it  mi  in 
Humor  of  fur  greater  hope  tluin 
all  tin-  good  now  roads,  tho  tilling 
stations,  tlio  wayside  dance  halls 
with  canned  uiu.no.  tho  hooting 
throng  of  cars  ami  trucks,  ami 
(In-  substitution  «>t'  bottled  pop  for 
cocoa  nut  juice  as  a  popular  hot 
erage. 

Mut  rvrn  hero  thr  record  is 
perplexing  and  mixed.  The  gn  at 
est  demonstrable  aihance  is  in 
general  hrnlth  ami  hygiene.  It  is 
hard  to  helirvo  that  tho  death  rate 
has  horn  much  lowered.  You  still 
see  so  many  funerals. 

Nevertheless,  statistics  show  a 
marked  reduction  in  the  death 
rate,  especially  in  the  infant  death 
rate,  since  we  North  Americans 
took  out;  and  in  this  we  come 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  enigma. 
The  birthrate  is  just  about  what 
it  has  always  been,  but  the  popu- 
lation of  the  island  is  virtually 
doubling  every  K)  years,  and  the 
thinned  land  can  not  support  the 
increase.  The  pressure  is  such 
that  the  Island,  largely  Catholic, 
has  legalised  birth  control.  Hut 
tho  knowledge  and  the  devices 
arc  not  being  used,  spread,  or,  as 
sociologists  say,  "implemented." 
Tho  central  problems,  land  hun- 
ger, malnutrition,  and  a  gnawing 
general  poverty  become  more 
crucial  each  year. 

CROUNDLINE 
RECONSTRUCTION 

Widespread  efforts  to  combat 
soil  erosion  on  this  island  date,  as 
in  North  America,  only  from  the 
decade  of  the  nineteen-thirties.  In- 
terest has  been  intense  because 
need  is  intense.  Puerto  Rico  offers 
a  swarming  crucible  not  only  of 
experiments  to  hold  the  soil,  but 
in  adjustments  of  soil  and  human 
relationships,  viewed  in  the  stark 
terms  of  getting  more  to  eat.  As 


our  ol  the  commission  assigned  to 
report  how  an  Act  of  Congress, 
passed  in  I !»()(),  and  limiting  cur 
porate  farm  holdings  to  />()()  acres, 
should  he  enforced,  I  spent  two 
mouths  ol  the  past  spring  on  the 
island,  and  I  saw  a  lot  of  good 
work  being  done  by  the  V.  S.  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  lis 
auxiliary  arms. 

At  the  insular  experiment  sta- 
tion, just  outside  San  Juan,  are 
rough  foothills  completely  car- 
peted with  a  thousand  different 
"rugs"  of  a  thousand  different 
kinds  of  grass.  You  never  saw 
such  grass  growth  as  some  of 
these  tropical  strains  make  on  a 
soil  closely  resembling  our  south- 
ern redlands,  under  tho  fierce  sun 
and  warm  rains  of  this  tropical 
isle.  The  idea,  of  course,  is  to 
measure  runoff  ami  sir  which  of 
these  various  mats  of  grass  is 
best  for  preventing  it.  Some  of 
the  grasses  give,  when  you  stand 
or  sit  on  them,  more  nearly  the 
feel  of  a  mattress  than  a  rug, 
they  arc  so  thick  and  springy. 
Some  of  them  stop  all  runoff,  even 
on  the  nearly  perpendicular  walls 
of  bench  terraces. 

These  terraces,  like  giant  stair- 
cases, are  considered  economically 
indefensible  in  our  States.  In 
Puerto  Rico  they  are  absolutely 
necessary.  Many  a  farming  family 
high  up  the  mountains  now  is 
raising  cash  and  feed  crops  on 
the  flat,  narrow  hands  of  earth 
between  such  terraces,  and  raising 
forage  for  oxen,  goats  or  other 
livestock  wholly  on  the  "riser" 
or  wall  of  earth  between.  The 
grass  is  cut  with  machettes  and 
carried  to  the  stock  by  hand.  A 
lot  of  work,  but  there  are  a  lot 
of  hands;  and  each  inch  of  soil 
must  be  used. 

For  an  island  as  small  as  one 
of  our  smaller  States  at  home, 
Puerto   Rico  offers   an  astonish- 


La  Platte  where  great  improvements  have  been  made;  contours, 
diversification,  terracing  characterise   this  community 


From  the  George  III  perioJ 
comes  this  fine  set  of  four 
Silver  candlesticks  which  were 
made  in  the  year  1 795  by  J. 
Green.  The  Silver  Cup  and 
Cover  was  made  in  London  in 
the  year  1791  by  P.  Podie. 
Many  fine  examples  of  this 
outstanding  period  are  now 
being  shown. 
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"An  army  marches  on  its  stomach," 
But  WHAT  does  a  STOMACH  march  on? 

"~7oDAY  all  America,  its  people  and  its  resources  are  on  the 
J-  march  . . .  hurrying  to  reach  a  common  objective  . . .  all-out 
defense,  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted  in  our  history. 

And  by  the  same  token,  we  all— each  and  every  one  of  us— 
not  only  must  be,  but  in  truth  we  are,  in  the  defense  army  just 
as  much  as  if  we'd  shouldered  a  gun  and  started  out  to  meet 
the  emergency  whenever  and  wherever  we  might  find  it. 

What  is  more  natural  than  to  measure  all  our  efforts  ...  to 
gauge  all  our  progress  or  lack  of  it,  solely  in  terms  of  how  many 
tanks  we  can  build  .  .  .  how  swiftly  we  can  put  new  ships  on 
the  ways  . . .  how  fast  new  planes  can  take  the  air  . . .  how  speedily 
we  can  turn  out  countless  other  products  for  defense? 

Yet,  what  a  fallacy ! 

Just  as  Napoleon  is  credited  with  saying  "an  army  marches  on 
its  stomach,"  so,  today  great  scientists,  leaders  in  the  medical 
profession  .  .  .  yes,  even  high  governmental  authorities,  all  agree 
that  food  .  .  .  good  food  .  .  .  nourishing  food  .  .  .  food  that  is 
high  in  vitamins,  minerals  and  other  essential  nutrients  for  build- 
ing health  and  fighting-morale,  is  as  necessary  as  bullets  and 
tanks  and  ships  and  planes. 

The  greatest  danger,  ultimately,  may  not  come  from  a  blitz 
against  the  ships,  the  planes,  and  other  materials  that  make  a 
modern  army,  but  rather  from  a  blitz  against  the  health,  the 
morale,  and  the  strength  of  the  men  who  must  direct  our  policies 
and  handle  our  weapons. 

It  is  difficult  to  conquer  or  to  undermine  the  courage  and 
stamina  of  a  well-nourished  people.  It  is  far  easier  to  bring  about 
chaos  when  the  reverse  is  true. 

Plain  facts,  these— not  spectacular  or  dramatic  .  .  .  that's  the 
pity  of  it.  Too  often  these  simple  fundamentals  are  lost  in  the 
whirl  of  larger  events,  until  it  is  too  late  to  benefit  by  them. 

Ponder  Britain!  Consider  France! 

The  cry  is  for  Food,  Food,  and  more  Food.  What  if,  by  some 
form  of  magic,  the  nutritional  value  of  the  foods  available  could 
be  doubled  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  a  governmental  decision. 

There  is  a  system  of  cooking  known  as  Flex-Seal  that  is 
doing  just  this  in  thousands  of  American  homes  today.  And  in 
foreign  countries  as  well. 

Flex-Seal  belongs  to  America 

It  was  born  of  the  type  of  imagination  and  genius  for  develop- 
ment, so  common  in  America,  that  points  the  way  to  meeting 
and  besting  any  economic  situation  that  we  may  in  the  future 
be  called  upon  to  face,  without  resorting  to  war. 

This  is  not  an  advertisement  to  sell  anything.  In  the  three 
years  that  this  product  has  been  on  the  market  it  has  never  been 
possible  to  catch  up  with  the  demand  brought  about  as  a  result 
of  the  wonders  performed  by  Flex-Seal  in  enhancing  the 
nutritional  value  of  food. 

We  repeat!  This  is  not  an  ad  to  sell  anything! 

It  is  an  ad  to  tell ...  to  tell  the  American  people  what  is  avail- 
able to  them  for  national  defense,  not  only  on  the  fighting  front, 
but  also  on  the  all-important  home  front. 

The  story  of  Flex-Seal  is  well  known.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
has  received  the  acclaim  and  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  experts 
in  the  branches  of  science,  medicine,  and  home  economics  .  .  . 
and  the  grateful  tributes  of  American  women,  as  the  one  and 
only  system  of  cooking  that  makes  more  food  values  available 
to  them.  The  U.  S.  Government  has  recognized  its  importance 
by  using  Flex-Seal  on  Navy  Patrol  Planes.  Flex-Seal  is  VITAL. 

We  know  that  it  requires  metals  to  make  Flex-Seal  .  .  . 
metals  that  are  used  for  other  defense  purposes.  We  say,  "other 
defense  purposes"  advisedly,  because  the  conservation  of  food, 
and  the  ability  to  increase  its  value  is  a  defense  necessity  as 
important  as  the  manufacture  of  bullets,  bombs,  or  bayonets. 

THE  QUESTION  NOW  IS: 

What  is  going  to  be  done  about  it? 

It  is  for  America  to  decide 

★   ★  ★ 
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ing  array  of  soils  and  climate. 
Except  for  absolute  desert,  every 
stage  of  rainfall  scarcity  and 
overabundance  is  noted  on  the 
precise  maps  by  which  soil  con- 
servation technicians  make  plans 
for  a  groundline  reconstruction 
of  agriculture.  As  for  soils,  the 
strictest  technicians  have  de- 
scribed 120  varying  "series"  and 
37  types,  virtually  all  that  may 
be  located  over  the  extent  of  our 
States  as  a  whole.  For  practical 
purposes,  however,  the  37  types 
may  be  reduced  to  four  main 
ones ;  and  the  main  point  for  pur- 
poses of  these  field  notes  .is  that 
the  dominant  soil  types  of  the 
island  are  remarkably  non-erosive. 
Again  and  again  you  see  practices 


on  hill  land  here  which  in  our 
Southern  Piedmont  would  yield 
gullies  deep  enough  to  hide  a 
house.  Here  the  washout  has 
slashed  down  only  a  foot  or  so. 
But  such  losses  are  even  more 
serious  here  than  they  are  in  the 
States. 

Like  our  South,  Puerto  Rico  is 
cursed  with  a  domineering  one- 
crop  economy:  sugar.  But  unlike 
cotton,  the  plague-crop  to  the 
North,  sugar  is  naturally  a  crop 
which  resists  soil-washout  stoutly, 
especially  if  it  is  planted  on  the 
contour.  This  we  shall  see  when 
we  consider  hilly  experimental 
plantings  at  Mayaguez,  in  the  is- 
land's western  coastal  country, 
next  month. 


BREATH  OF  FLIGHT 

( Continued  from  page  25 ) 


thermal  has  been  moving  along 
with  the  wind,  and  you  may  be 
several  miles  from  home.  If  you 
have  no  cross  country  intentions 
that  day,  you  will  glide  back  to- 
ward the  landing  field,  losing  alti- 
tude as  you  glide  at  a  steeper 
angle  to  gain  speed,  gaining  it 
again  when  you  find  another  ther- 
mal. On  some  days  you  can  play 
around  for  hours  this  way,  stay- 
ing within  a  radius  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen miles;  under  similar  condi- 
tions you  can  soar  cross  country 
for  many,  many  miles. 

There  are  many  things  that 
other  pilots  will  tell  you  and  that 
you  will  learn  from  experience. 
Thermals  can  be  spotted  by 
watching  the  clouds  or  soaring 
birds;  you  can  make  a  good  guess 
at  finding  one  by  watching  the 
topography  beneath  you.  The  po- 
sition of  plowed  fields,  heavily 
timbered  areas,  large  bodies  of 
water;  the  wind  direction  and  the 
hills  and  valleys ;  these,  and  many 
other  things,  will  speak  volumes 
to  you. 

As  time  goes  on,  your  club  will 
expand.  One  ship  is  sufficient  for 
training  up  to  twenty  adults,  and 
an  even  larger  number  of  young- 
sters, but  when  there  are  twenty 
competent  pilots,  all  anxious  to 
soar,  one  ship  is  not  enough.  Be- 
cause different  people  work  at 
different  hours,  and  because  it 
takes  three  or  four  helpers  to 
launch  you  and  help  you  dis- 
mantle the  ship  and  tow  it  home 
if  you  have  landed  far  afield, 
congestion  is  not  as  great  as  it 
might  appear,  but  the  time  will 
come  nevertheless,  when  you  and 
your   fellow  members  will  want 


another  ship  so  ^ that  all  of  you 
can  spend  more  time  soaring. 

Some  clubs  handle  this  by 
maintaining  dues  of  $5  or  so  a 
month;  when  the  kitty  builds  up 
enough  they  buy  another  ship. 
Some  pilots  sell  their  club  mem- 
berships and  buy  a  private  plane, 
either  alone  or  in  partnership 
with  two  or  three  others.  No  mat- 
ter how  it  is  handled,  soaring  is 
far  less  expensive  than  most 
sports. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  nobody 
realized  the  importance  of  ther- 
mals to  soaring,  and  most  gliding 
was  done  only  at  sites  where  good 
ridge  soaring  was  possible.  Now, 
however,  it  is  known  that  there 
are  good  thermal  conditions  all 
over  the  country.  Clubs  are 
springing  up  too  rapidly  to  count, 
sponsored  by  sportsmen;  by 
youth,  civic,  and  service  clubs  in- 
terested in  giving  American  youth 
a  safe  and  economical  method  of 
continuing  beyond  the  model 
building  stage  of  aviation;  by  lo- 
cal groups  made  up  of  such  di- 
verse elements  as  bankers,  dry 
cleaners,  railroad  brakemen,  and 
stenographers;  by  patriotic  or- 
ganizations who  have  seen  how 
Hitler  cashed  in  on  the  develop- 
ment of  soaring  in  Germany  dur- 
ing the  1920s.  There  are  bills 
pending  in  Congress  to  help  de- 
velop the  sport  in  schools  and  pri- 
vate clubs.  New  manufacturers 
have  entered  the  field,  and  schools 
of  gliding  and  soaring  are  open- 
ing in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Americans  in  1941  are  embracing 
this  sport  on  a  scale  that  would 
have  seemed  fantastic  only  a  year 
ago. 


ON  BECOMING  A  BETTER  SHOT 

( Continued  from  page  35 ) 


of  shooting  are  fine  games  in 
their  own  right  but  quite  apart 
from  what  we  are  discussing. 
However,  they  will  teach  you  to 
know  your  gun,  help  you  learn  the 
fundamentals  of  shooting,  and 
correct  faults. 

The  best  thing  however,  is  a 
hand  trap.   With  one  of  these  a 


skilful  thrower  can  duplicate  the 
flight  of  nearly  every  type  of 
bird,  and  he  can  also  make  use  of 
natural  hazards  such  as  trees, 
rocks,  etc.,  just  as  a  wild  bird 
would.  Both  shooter  and  thrower 
can  have  fun  with  a  hand  trap, 
because  the  thrower,  like  the  pit- 
cher in  a  ball  game,  tries  to  make 
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vou  iiiiii    OI>\ loualv  it's  wonder 
(ul    practice    for    bird  shooting. 
£    Vtii  i    \  on  Iimm    brushed   up  i 
with   clay    pigeon*  try  crow 
shooting.     Preferably    with  »oin< 
our  who  know*  how  and  where  to 
lur«-  them.    You  m n't  rnt  crown 
it  is  true,  though  some  people  pro 
fess  to  liki-  thiui,  hut   thry  arc 
pli  nt i I'ul,  in  i\    In    shot  tin-  year 
through,  olTrr  m  remarkable  va- 
riilv     of    shot*.    Mllil    you  hrlp 
to  conserve  game  nml  crops  by 
destroying    them.     If   you  call 
■Ml  properly  nml  arc  well  hiil 
ilrn  \  on  can  hum  ii  ileal  of  powtler 
m. I  improve  your  shooting  amna 
ingly. 

It  has  often  heen  said,  ami  it  is 
still  true,  that  you  cannot  learu  to 
shoot  from  a  hook,  any  more  than 
you  can  learn  any  other  a  port  or 
game  that  takes  physical  ami 
mental  coordination  from  a  print- 
id  page.  No  one,  for  instance, 
can  tell  you  how  far  to  leail  a 
target.  Ten  good  shots  would  all 
tell  you  different  distances  and 
tin  y  would  all  hit  it.  This  is 
something  you  have  to  feel  in 
your  hones;  you  can  only  get  it 
through  practice. 

J)  i  t  there  is  a  hook  that  will 
*-'tcll  you  how  to  lead  and  how- 
to  do  everything  else  connected 
with  shooting.  It  is  technical  in 
spots.  It  will  make  you  get  out  a 
pencil  and  paper  and  scratch  your 
head.  Hut  if  you  study  it  you  will 
understand  the  mechanics  of  shot 
gun  shooting  as  you  never  have 

he  fore.  It  is  the  "Handbook  On 

Shotgun  Shooting"  published  by 
the  Sporting  Arms  and  Aiiiuiuni 
tion  Manufacturer's  Institute.  It 
is  hy  far  the  best  text  of  its  kind 
t\er  published  and  should  be 
studied  hy  everyone  who  does,  or 
plans  to  do.  any  shotgun  shooting. 

One  aid  advocated  in  this  little 
hook  is  what  the  experts  call 
dry-'  shooting.  In  this  you  sub- 
stitute a  broomstick  or  a  cane  for 
a  gun.  Mount  this  stick  to  eye 
•eve]  and  follow  moving  targets 
with  it — birds  flying  across  the 
lawn,  pigeons  in  the  park,  your 
dog  as  he  romps  around  you — 
and  never  mind  the  strangers 
who  whisper  and  stare  behind 
your  back.  You  are  learning 
smoothness  of  swing  without  mus- 
cular tenseness  or  mental  strain, 
and  it  doesn't  harm  the  creatures 
you  are  pointing  at  in  the  least. 

I  quote  from  the  Handbook  re- 
garding this  dry  shooting:  "Shoot- 
ing is  a  game  of  controlled  re- 
laxation. The  obvious  purpose  of 
relaxation  is  to  assist  co-ordina- 
tion. A  blocked  brain,  fixed  eyes 
and  frozen  muscles  defeat  co- 
ordination by  preventing  relaxa- 
tion .  .  .  Smoothness  must  char- 
acterize your  every  mental  pro- 
cess and  physical  reaction.  Thus 
the  proper  way  to  approach  your 
shooting  is  to  resolve,  first  of  all, 
not  to  do  anything  that  will  inter- 
fere with  smoothness  of  swing. 

"One  way  to  acquire  smooth- 
ness of  swing  ...  is  to  practice  a 
little  dry  shooting  with  a  walking 
stick  or  some  similar  tubular  ob- 
ject  three  or  four  feet  long  .  .  . 


If  later  on  )  oU  i  uprrlcner  dlfli 
cult)    in  lining  up  >.'iir  shotgun 
on    a    moving    target  remember 
\oiir    experience    with    the  stick. 
Thru  there  wan  no  difficulty  what 
.Mr    in    keeping    the    target  and 

the  |  it  of  the  stick  in  perfect 

alignment  .  .  .  You  were  not 
Worrying  about  releasing  a  trig 
ger  .'  .  .  No  thought  of  "pointing 
out"  or  "swinging  past"  .  .  .  The 
smooth  following  of  a  moving 
target  with  the  muzsle  of  your 
shotgun,  if  you  do  not  strain  inen- 
tallv  or  physically  is  really  a  lot 
eaaier.  Your  shotgun  has  a  crook 
in  it  to  make  it  line  up  easily 
with  your  eye  

"If  you  never  learn  anything 
else  about  wing  shooting  beyond 
following  the  target  with  the 
front  sight  you  will  break  a  lot  of 
targets  ami  kill  a  lot  of  game." 

It  is  a  tremendous  help  if  your 
gun  fits  you.  Indeed  it  should  he 
adapted  to  \  on  as  pcrfi  ctlv  and 
personally  as  a  well  tailored  suit 
of  clothes.  You  can  learn  to  shoot 
with  an  ill-fitting  gun  with  plenty 
of  dogged  practice,  but  why  ban 
dicap  yourself?  The  advice  of  an 
expert  is  needed  in  the  fitting  of  a 
gun  to  In  sun  you  have  the  prop 
er  amount  of  drop,  length  of 
"pull"  and  type  of  stock  you 
need.  "Try  guns."  guns  on  which 
every  dimension  is  adjustable,  are 
featured  in  the  gun  department 
of  one  of  our  leading  sporting 
goods  stores  ami  are  most  valu- 
able in  choosing  a  new  gun  or  in 
the  correction  of  faults  in  your 
old  one. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  crime 
committed  by  an  ill-fitting  gun  is 
that  it  may  cause  flinching  that 
unconscious  gunshyness  that  be- 
devils so  many  people  particu- 
larly at  the  traps.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  gun  that  doesn't  come  up 
properly  may  bang  you  some- 
where every  time  you  fire  it  and 
your  subconscious  mind  resents  it. 
This  usually  can  be  cured  by  hav- 
ing your  gun  adjusted  to  fit  you. 
If  the  habit  continues  try  shoot- 
ing light  loads  in  a  410  until  you 
forget  about  recoil. 

However,  this  habit  gets  deeply 
ingrained  in  some  people  and  if  so 
the  Handbook  suggests  a  solu- 
tion: Have  a  friend  load  your  gun 
for  you,  out  of  sight.  Sometimes 
he  puts  shells  in  and  sometimes 
he  doesn't  and  when  you  flinch  to 
an  empty  gun  it  will  make  you 
feel  sort  of  silly,  and  you  laugh 
yourself  out  of  the  habit. 

So  it  looks  as  if  the  average 
gunner  can  improve  his  shoot- 
ing considerably  if  he  takes  the 
time  and  trouble.  He  will  find 
that  every  minute  of  it  is  fun  too; 
even  pointing  a  stick  at  birds  and 
things.  And  he  will  get  many- 
times  more  fun  out  of  shooting 
when  the  season  rolls  around 
again,  besides  helping  the  cause 
of  conservation  by  killing  his 
birds  more  cleanly  and  leaving 
fewer  cripples  to  die  unrecovered. 

Remember  that  practice  is  the 
thing,  but  learn  what  to  practice 
and  how,  and  do  it  with  the  right 
gun  and  the  right  load  ....  and 
don't  forget  to  read  that  book! 


1.  Scorael  Doma.Maket 

target  Icm  rigid,  mora 
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one  segment  flic*  ouc 
when  larjict  i%  hit  hy 
only  ■  few  pellets. 


Twice  as  Easy  to  Break! 
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1 SCORED  DOME  MORE 
EASILY  BROKEN 

Score  marks  reduce 
thicknesses  along  16 
strips  on  dome.  Just  as 
glass  scored  by  a  glass 
cutter  will  break  along 
the  score  line,  so  this 
new  target  shatters 
even  when  lightly  hit 
by  a  few  pellets. 


2 EASIER  FOR  REFEREE 
TO  CALL  "DEAD" 

Grooves  on  dome  of  the 
new  WHITE  FLYER 
target  divide  it  into  16 
segments.  When  target 
is  hit  by  only  a  few  pel- 
lets at  least  one  seg- 
ment will  fly  out  in  a 
piece  large  enough  to 
be  scored  "dead." 


3 ACTUALLY  LESS 
TRAPPING  BREAKAGE 

Segments  are  much 
thicker  than  strips  at 
score  marks.  Redistri- 
bution of  weight  adds 
strength  where  needed 
for  trapping.  Tumble 
tests  with  packed  car- 
tons show  less  ship- 
ping breakage. 


TOO  often  you've  seen  targets  sail  out  apparent- 
ly untouched,  when  you've  sworn  you  were  "on" 
them — and  you  were.  The  targets  were  hit,  perhaps  by 
only  a  pellet  or  two,  but  didn't  even  throw  a  chip! 

From  now  on,  on  shots  like  that,  you'll  hear  the  referee 
call  "Dead"  instead  of  "Lost"— if  you  use  the  new 
White  Flyer  target.  The  series  of  score  marks  on  the 
dome  makes  the  White  Flyer  TWICE  as  easy  to  break! 
When  hit  by  only  a  few  shot  pellets  at  least  one  of  the 
segments  between  the  score  marks  will  fly  out  and  be 
seen  by  the  referee.  May  we  mail  you  a  folder  giving 
full  particulars? 

WESTERN  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY  •  Dept.  G-93,  East  Alton,  III. 
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BY  BRADLEY  DELE H A NTY 


BUILDING  A  ONE  STORY  HOUSE  FOR  A 
MODERN  PIONEER 


F.   S.  LINCOLN 

The  scale  model  and  the  plans  of  the  Newell' s  house  show  its  suit- 
ability to  the  semi-tropical  climate  of  Florida 


The  adaptability  of  one  story 
houses  is  seldom  fully  appreci- 
ated. Size,  design,  arrangement 
and  shape  of  rooms,  and  many 
other  details  are  much  more  flex- 
ible with  one  story  than  with  the 
necessary  limitations  of  two.  Also 
tliis  type  is  especially  suited  for 
ranch  houses,  shooting  and  fish- 
ing lodges,  and  other  dwellings 
which  should  fit  into  an  environ- 
ment of  outdoor  work  and  sport. 
Furthermore  this  type  of  house 
should  appeal  to  those  who  have 
to  face  a  budget  because  they 
don't  have  to  be  built  all  at  once. 
A  nucleus  of  the  necessary  rooms 
can  easily  be  added  to  as  circum- 
stances permit. 

In  this  issue  Mr.  Delehanty 
discusses  a  splendid  example  of  a 
one  story  house  well  adapted  to  a 
specific  purpose  and  exacting  sur- 
roundings. Feeling  that  this  sub- 
ject deserves  further  discussion, 
we  have  asked  him  to  follow 
through  in  future  issues  with  a 
series  of  one  story  houses,  show- 
ing their  suitability  to  a  variety 
of  environments. 

Who  said  the  day  of  the  pio- 
neer is  dead?  We  have 
come  upon  a  time  when  nearly 
everyone  is  thinking  about  mov- 
ing to  the  country,  and  a  lot  of 
people  are  heeding  this  urge  to 
get  away  from  city  life  with  its 
uncertainties  and  humdrum  busi- 
ness days.  We  are  constantly 
meeting  people,  business  men. 
men  who  have  been  practising 
lawyers,  architects,  engineers, 
who  have  decided  that  life  holds 
greater  rewards  and  have  found 
themselves  secluded  places  in  the 
country. 

Many  of  them  still  have  to 
commute  to  keep  up  with  their 
city  jobs  of  course.  Others  are 
blessed  with  independent  incomes 
which  permit  them  to  become 
country  squires,  pursuing  what- 
ever sports  and  modes  of  life 
suit  their  fancy.  If  their  land  pro- 
duces vegetables  and  feed  for 
their  livestock  they  are  content. 

There  are  still  others  however, 
of  a  more  daring  nature,  who,  like 
their  ancestors,  are  today  pioneer- 
ing in  ranch  life,  and  among  these 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Newell  of 
Mentor,  Ohio. 

They  are  going  to  drop  every- 
thing they  have  been  doing  and 
start  a  cattle  ranch  on  the  West 
coast  of  Florida,  in  a  state  that, 
you  may  be  surprised  to  learn, 
has  reached  a  high  place  in  beef 
cattle  production  in  the  last  seven 
years.  The  Newell's  ay  entering 
upon  this  ranching  venture  not  as 
a  hobby  but  as  a  business,  and 
though  the  possibilities  and  advis- 
ability of  ranching  in  Florida  has 
been  pointed  out  by  others  who 
have  gone  before  them,  they  are 
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settling  in  a  wild  and  undevel- 
oped section  and  they 

needed  a  house. 

In  January  of  this  year  they 
arranged  for  me  to  meet  them  in 
Florida  to  go  over  the  land  and 
select  a  building  site.  This  was 
not  difficult  as  they  had  gone  over 
their  property  so  thoroughly  that 
we  reached  an  agreement  a  very 
short  time  after  we  arrived.  The 
house  was  staked  out  on  the  crest 
of  a  gradual  slope  fringed  with 
pine  trees  of  unusual  size,  and  the 
entrance  of  the  house  was  cen- 
tered between  two  groups  of  live 
oaks  which  will  form  a  most  ef- 
fective frame  for  the  patio. 

The  word  "patio"  may  sound 
like  Palm  Beach,  but  the  house 
has  not  been  designed  with  any  of 
this  character  in  mind.  On  the 
contrary,  the  fact  that  the  build- 
ing is  to  be  a  ranch  house  has 
been  the  constant  inspiration  be- 
hind the  planning. 


However,  because  of  the  semi- 
tropical  climate,  certain  specific 
elements  had  to  be  considered. 
And  the  patio  has  a  very  definite 
purpose.  It  is  a  simple  space 
paved  with  native  stone  and  will 
eventually  be  vine-covered.  A 
most  pleasant,  attractive  and  use- 
ful spot  when  the  weather  is  hot. 
Another  feature  is  that  most  of 
the  rooms  are  entered  from  cor- 
ridors or  covered  passageways 
giving  secondary  light  and  ex- 
cluding the  sun  during  the  hot 
seasons. 

For  the  most  part  the  help  will 
live  in  small  cottages,  located 
with  the  farm  group  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  main  house. 

As  this  ranch  is  to  be  a  busi- 
ness proposition,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  owner's  office  should  be 
separate  from  the  affairs  and  pos- 
sible distractions  of  the  main  part 
of  the  household.  Therefore,  as 
you  can  see  from  the  plan,  the 


workshop  and  office  is  in  the  ga- 
rage building,  remote  enough  so 
that  accounts  can  be  studied  and 
business  transacted  away  from 
the  living  part  of  the  house,  yet 
conveniently  located  and  accessi- 
ble by  covered  passages  which 
form  shelter  from  the  blazing 
sun  or  during  rainy  weather. 

Practically  all  the  materials 
used  in  the  construction  of  this 
ranch  house  will  be  those  that 
can  be  obtained  within  the  state 
of  Florida.  Porch  floors,  covered 
passageways,  and  the  patio  floor 
will  be  of  local  stone;  the  floors 
of  the  entrance  hall,  corridors  and 
dining  roonu,  of  cement  tile. 

The  Florida  tiles  are  most  un- 
usual and  beautiful  in  their  color 
range,  having  pastel  shades  of 
moss  green,  sea  green,  yellows, 
and  there  are  even  some  with  or- 
namental designs  suggesting  those 
used  in  Cuba,  Central,  and  South 
America.  In  this  particular  case, 
plain  colors  will  be  used  and  will 
have  a  wax  finish. 

Exterior  walls  will  be  of  ma- 
sonry finish  in  stucco  and  tinted 
in  soft  colors.  The  window  sills, 
cornice  of  the  building,  and  ma- 
sonry piers  in  the  patio  and  sup- 
porting the  covered  passages  will 
be  of  native  stone  having  a  cream- 
white  finish.  Exterior  walls  and 
ceilings  will  be  insulated. 

One  of  the  special  features  of 
this  establishment  will  be  a  cold 
room  for  the  storage  of  meats, 
game,  etc.,  and  this  is  an  item  of 
manifest  value  in  such  a  climate 
and  situation. 

Only  a  small  amount  of  the 
grounds  immediately  surrounding 
the  house  will  be  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  rest  will  be  left  to  the 
natural  rugged  country  and 
fenced  off  so  that  the  cattle  may 
graze  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  house. 


REVOLUTION  IN  THE  SOUTH 

(  <       'urn  ./  from  puye  l!>  ) 


Vrirt  ago  an  almost  illiterate 
•muthcrn  fi»rinrr  unit  me  a  letter 
with  a  simple,  cI.i-.mc  nt  itcmciit 
kI'  this  whole  problem.  He  wrote 
"I  miii  (...IT  niiii  my  I  i n. I  is  pore. 
W  "ii't  you  trll  M  a  cheap  ami 
easy  way  to  git  it  up?" 

I'lu'  cheap  ami  cany  way  hut 
now  hern  found.  It  is  »  plant 
imported  from  Ami,  .i  fricmlU 
tcgctable  genu  is  manic  as  .Mad 
din's  lamp,  a  plant  that  in  sonic 
fashion  yet  unexplained  .strikes 
directly  at  soil  poverty,  anil 
Imilds  soil  riches  instead.  Its 
name  is  lespedcia. 

Last  summer,  at  a  lug  farmers' 
meeting  held  at  the  West  Ten- 
nessee Experiment  Station  at 
Jackson,  Tenn..  Doctor  Mooers, 
the  learned  heat!  of  the  state's 
agricultural  research,  scored  a 
triumph  over  the  perennial  critics 
of  state  research  institutions. 

"Heretofore,"  said  Doctor 
Mooers,  "when  I  have  shown  a 
road  to  better  farm  practice,  your 
reply  has  often  been  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders  and  the  statement, 
I  could  do  that  too  if  I  had  the 
State  of  Tennessee  and  the  Na- 
tional Government  to  pay  the 
bills."  But  you  can  offer  no  such 
alibi  today." 

And  then  Doctor  Mooers  led 
the  group  out  to  an  experimental 
field  where  lespedesa  trricra  has 
been  growing  for  ten  years.  It 
had  been  a  notably  poor  puce  pi 
land,  on  which  a  ton  of  hay  per 
acre  would  have  been  a  splendid 
crop,  even  though  heavily  limed 
and  fertilised;  from  which  30 
bushels  was  a  normal  yield  of 
corn. 

In  1930,  the  new  oriental  soil- 
maker  was  planted  on  this  land. 
No  fertiliser  or  lime  has  been 
used,  and  all  the  growth,  consist- 
ing of  either  two  hay  crops,  or  a 
hay  crop  and  seed  crop,  has  been 
removed  each  year.  The  lespe- 
deza  sericea  hay  crop  has  varied 
from  three  to  five  tons  per  year. 
Each  year  for  the  past  seven 
years  a  section  of  this  sericea 
held  has  been  plowed  and  put  to 
corn.  A  prospective  80-bushel 
corn  crop  was  waving  in  the 
breeze  as  Doctor  Mooers  lectured. 

Lespedeza  serica  is  a  perennial 
legume  from  Japan.  It  is  much 
like  alfalfa,  save  that  it  grows 
in  carefree  fashion  on  supposedly 
poor  and  decidedly  sour  lands  and 
makes  them  rich. 

By  some  strange  magic,  sericea 
is  able  to  wrest  mineral  nutrients 
loose  from  soil  that  does  not  sur- 
render them  to  ordinary  plants. 
It  confounds  soil  chemists  by  its 
ability  to  double  or  treble  the 
yield  of  crops  that  follow.  It  is 
camel-like  in  its  drought-resist- 
ance. It  has  seed  habits  so  good 
that  every  farmer  can  raise  his 
own.  Insects  and  diseases  do  not 
bother  it,  and  it  can  wrest  more 
nitrogen  from  the  air  than  any- 
other  poor-land  forage  crop. 

A  group  of  other  legumes  toler- 
ant of  acid  soil  have  come  into 


the  South  from  foreign  lands  /mil 
are  lining  a  herculean  job  in  f/it 
tening  southern  soil.  Crotalarla 
bis  been  coaxed  up  from  the 
tropics  and  has  become  a  beloved 
benevolent  weed.  I  have  seen  it 
make  .1  growth  of  .'1(1  tons  green 
weight  on  almost  pure  sand. 

A  Japanese  beau  vine,  klldzu, 
long  grown  merely  as  a  porch  vine 
in  the  lower  South,  is  another  re 
cent  sensational  addition  to  agri- 
culture.  It,  too,  apparently  grows 
as  well  on  guillies  as  in  rich 
fields.  Kudzu  has  a  deep  peren- 
nial root  system,  and  sends  out  a 
heavy  growth  that  will  clamber 
K)  feet  in  a  year.  For  gully  stop- 
ping, nothing  to  equal  it  has  ever 
been  found.  Its  growth  of  forage, 
head -high  each  year,  is  a  delicacy 
for  grafting  animals.  And  since 
the  invention  of  an  ingenious 
mower  attachment  by  an  engineer 
of  the  Alabama  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, kudzu  is  coming  into  exten- 
sive use  as  a  hay  crop. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  each  of 
these  rampant-growing  legumes, 
once  planted,  persists  on  the 
land.  This  fact  cuts  soil  improve- 
ment costs  to  a  new  low. 

\  OROUP  of  new  low-growing, 
naturally  rcsceding,  annual 
Icspede/as,  two  from  Japan,  and 
one  from  Korea,  are  used  exten- 
sively in  short  rotation  farming, 
and  have  already  spread  out  to 
cover  some  30,000,000  acres  south 
of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac. 

Even  these  new  sensational  de- 
velopments would  mean  little  but 
for  one  last  link  in  this  chain:  a 
supply  of  carbohydrate  feed. 
Cereal  grains,  or  something  to 
take  their  place,  would  be  needed 
in  greater  and  greater  volume. 
Apparently  we  now  have  an  an- 
swer to  this  problem,  also. 

Government  experiments  on  a 
huge  scale  already  testify  possi- 
bilities of  the  sweet  potato  as  a 
carbohydrate  feed  crop.  But  even 
more  spectacular  and  of  greater 
direct  practical  value  to  the 
southern  farm  is  the  new  magic  in 
small-grain  breeding.  Wheat,  oats, 
and  barley  have  always  been  par- 
ticularly subject  to  rusts  and  mil- 
dews in  the  South.  Plant  breed- 
ers have  learned  how  to  conquer 
these  pests  and  already  the  new 
rust-free  small-grain  varieties  are 
coming  into  everyday  use. 

During  the  past  five  years, 
research  appropriations  for  south- 
ern states  have  more  than 
doubled.  Expertly  trained  scien- 
tists are  now  at  work  following 
through  the  new  leads.  They  are 
developing  varieties  of  vegetables 
and  small  fruits  which  are  im- 
mune to  old  besetting  diseases 
and  of  a  quality7  heretofore  un- 
known in  the  South. 

With  a  cheap  and  easy  way  to 
make  poor  land  into  rich  land, 
and  with  the  barriers  to  plant  and 
animal  health  broken  down,  south- 
ern agriculture  sees  on  the  hori- 
zon the  glow  of  a  new  dawn. 


omJL  Cottage* 

MURRAY  BAY •  QUEBEC 


a  I  litis  >la^niii<'<'iil  Hold 

...  A  Feat!  of  Vacation  Variety 

Pinc-sccntcd  bridle  paths  will  draw  you  on  .  .  .  to 
.  ride  for  miles  above  ihc  silvery  St.  Lawrence.  In 
tonic,  pollen-free  air,  tennis  takes  on  a  tournament 
edge  .  .  .  golf  is  a  sportier  game  and  an  unforget- 
table scenic  thrill!  Every  mood  finds  happy  fulfil- 
ment here. ..the  outdoor  pool  is  gay  with  music... 
the  terraced  lawns  arc  perfect  for  repose.  You'll  like 
the  food  .  .  .  the  people  you  meet  .  .  .  the  brilliant, 
mill  Casino  nights.  Come,  discover  the  Manoir's 
vacation  magic.  Drive  up... on  fine  roads... take  the 
train,  or  combine  it  with  the  delightful  St.  Law- 
rence route. 

No  paiiportt  are  rrquired  and  favorable  exchange 
means  your  dollar  buyi  more. 

DIVISION      OF     CANADA      STEAMSHIP  LINES 


I  rant  %H  per  a*ay,  room 
wjth  hath  and  meali. 
■  it'ffly  to  Myron  II.  If  oolley 
Manager,  Murray  Hay, 
Quebec,  or  (an  ad  a  Steam- 
ship f.inei  nf]tce\  in  prin- 
cipal citief,  or  your  7  ravel 
Agent. 


I  ingi  Rofflintlll's 
Famous  Orchtstra 


You  will  enjoy  the  distinctive  taste — the  bright  hand- 
some colour — of  a  genuine  Planters'  Punch  made 
with  MYERS'S — the  original  dark  Jamaica  Rum.  Ask 
for  it  at  your  favourite  bar  —  serve  it  to  your  guests. 
Especially  made   for   leisure   moments,   a  Myers's 

Planters'  Punch  is  the 
perfect  supplement  to 
the  pleasures  of  a  sum- 
mer's evening.  For  that 
round,  mellow  boucpiet— 


PLANTERS'  PUNCH 
As  served  at  the  famous  Planters' 
Punch  Inn,  at  the  "Sugar  Wharf," 
Kingston,  Jamaica. 
ONE  OF  SOI  R 

(One  part  fresh  Lime  Juice) 
TWO  OF  SWEET 

(Two  parts  sugar) 
THREE  OF  STRONG 

(Three  parts  Myers's  Rum) 
FOUR  OF  WEAK 

(Four  parts  ice  and  water) 

Add  a  dash  of  Angostura  Bitters.  Serve 
very  cold  in  a  tall  glass  with  cracked 
ice.  Add  a  cherry. 

Write  for  a  useful  FREE  Booklet  of 
over  80  delicious  Rum  Recipes  to 

R.  U.  DELAPENHA  &  CO.,  INC. 
Agents  in  the  V.  S.  A. 
Depl  1.7  SI  Laight  St.,  New  York 
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You  Can  Make 


Wonderful  New  Book 

Illustrated  With 
61  PHOTOGRAPHS 

rfffS  FASCINATING  NEW  ART  need 
no  longer  be  a  mystery  to  you!  Here 
at  last  is  your  perfect  instructor  in  making 
gorgeous  flower  arrangements  such  as  you 
have  admired  among  flower  show  prize  win- 
ners. Heretofore  you  probably  have  been  un- 
able to  get  that  professional  touch  that  dis- 
tinguishes a  lovely  flower  arrangement  from 
an  amateurish  looking  "vase  of  flowers." 
Here  is  the  complete  guide  you  need,  done  in 
ALL  THE  MARVELOUS  COLORS  OF 
THE  FLOWERS  THEMSELVES. 

Yes,  61  remarkable  flower  arrangements  en- 
tered in  The  International  Flower  Show  and 
other  famous  exhibits  have  been  preserved 
through  the  new  science  of  COLOR  PHO- 
TOGRAPHY, faithful  in  all  their  tones 
shades,  and  tints,  by  F.  W.  CASSEBEEr| 
outstanding  flower  photographer.  Never  be- 
fore has  such  a  collection  been  made  and  put 
into  one  volume  to  illustrate  the  practical 
application  of  modern  flower  arrangement. 

By  F.  F.  ROCKWELL 
and  E.  C.  GRAYSON 


These  two  famous  horticultural  experts  are 
the  leading  authorities  on  flower  display 
today.  Their  former  book,  "Flower  Arrangement,"  has  been  the  accepted  leading  guide 
in  the  art.  Now  they  have  written  an  entirely  new,  up-to-date  text  and  have  added  the 
brilliant  feature  of  illustrations  in  full  natural  colors.  For  the  first  time  you  can  under- 
stand the  grouping  of  flowers  for  color  as  well  as  for  design.    If  you  are  a  garden  club 

member,  if  you  enter  exhibits  in  flower  shows, 
or  if  you  just  want  to  make  sure  that  your 
flower  arrangements  in  your  home  don't  date 
you,  get  FLOWER  ARRANGEMENT  l\ 
COLOR  today. 

7  Days  FREE 
EXAMINE  IT 

Only  $2.95  On  Easy  Terms 
li  You  Keep  It 

If  you  were  to  take  a  course  in  flower  arrangement 
from  such  experts  as  Rockwell  and  Grayson  you'd 
have  to  pay  many  times  the  low  price  at  which  we 
are  offering  their  new  book  now.  With  its  237  pages, 
bound  in  golden  color  library  cloth  with  two  tone 
stamping,  dozens  of  helpful  diagrams  and  61  invalu- 
able color  photographs,  it  is  an  expensive  book  to 
print.  Yet  you  need  make  a  first  payment  of  only 
$1.00,  then  $1.00  a  month  until  the  low  price  of 
only  $2.95  (plus  a  few  cents  postage)  is  paid.  SEND 
NO  MONEY— we'll  send  the  book  for  you  to 
EXAMINE  7  DAYS  FREE  before  you  decide  to  buy. 
But  mail  the  coupon  NOW! 

WM.  H.  WISE  &  CO.,  Publishers 
Dept.  1 147,  50  West  47th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Copyright  1941  by  Wm.  H.  Wise  &  Co. 


DOZENS  OF 
DIAGRAMS  MAKE 
EVERY  STEP  EASY 


mm 


FREE  EXAMINATION— SEND  NO  MONEY 


WM.  H.  WISE  b  CO.,  Publishers, 

Dept.  1147,  50  West  47th  St.,  New  York. 


N.  Y. 


I  wish  to  examine,  without  obligation  or  expense,  one  copy  of  Flower  Arrange- 
ment in  COLOR,  by  Rockwell,  Grayson,  and  Cassebeer.  Please  ship  it,  fully 
prepaid  for  one  week's  examination.  I  may  return  the  book  within  one  week 
and  owe  nothing.  If  I  keep  it,  I  will  send  $1.00  as  my  first  payment,  and  I  will 
send  $1.00  each  month  until  only  $2.95  (plus  a  few  cents  postage)  is  paid. 

(If  full  cash  accompanies  this  order,  book  will 
be  sent  posfcge  paid.     Same  return  privilege. 


Name 
Address 
City  .  . 


.State 


Q  Check  here  if  you  want  beautiful  artcraft  binding  for  75  cents  extra. 
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HINTS  ON  APPROPRIATE  PLANTING  FOR 
THE  FRONTS  OF  COUNTRY  HOUSES 


o  you  feel  the  way  I  do  about 
the  planting  around  the  front 
of  a  country  house?  When  you 
drive  or  walk  up  to  the  front  door, 
are  you  conscious  of  registering 
the  thought  that  it  is  forbidding, 
or  fussy,  or  characterless,  or  does 
it  immediately  give  you  the  con- 
viction that  you  are  entering  a 
charming,  gracious  place?  Most 
of  us  certainly  feel  this  way, 
either  consciously  or  unconscious- 
ly, so  I  think  it  should  be  a  sub- 
ject for  thought  and  study. 

Of  course  the  first  thing  to 
study  is  the  architectural  type  of 
the  house.  Obviously  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  have  a  little  flower 
border  leading  to  a  large  Georgian 
house.  Equally  ridiculous  would 
be  a  formal  French  allee,  leading 
to  a  New  England  farm  house. 

To  be  sure  you  would  rarely 
see  anything  as  incongruous  as 
that;  but  alas,  how  often  do  we 
see  a  house  of  simple,  lovely  lines 
ruined  by  planting  just  about  as 
unsuitable  as  the  French  idea !  A 
house  smothered  by  evergreens 
that  hide  the  pretty  window  case- 
ments, and  spoil  the  contour  of 


the  entire  building.  In  other 
words,  the  proverbial  foundation 
planting  which  is  apt  to  be  so  un- 
fortunate. 

So,  if  you  have  a  new  house 
and  are  confronting  this  planting 
problem,  or  if  you  are  not  happy 
about  your  present  layout,  the 
first  thought  is — how  should  the 
planting  look  to  complement  the 
architecture  —  and  the  second  — 
how  simple  can  the  planting 
scheme  be  and  still  be  effective. 
Then  offer  a  prayer  for  strength 
of  character  to  plant  only  the 
right  material,  even  if  for  a  few 
years  things  look  a  little  bare. 

Good  taste  and  simplicity  are 
synonymous,  and  it  is  never  more 
apparent  than  "in  the  front  of 
the  house"  planting.  Unfortun- 
ately perfect  simplicity  is  apt  to 
be  an  expensive  form  of  a  luxury. 
To  complement  a  farm-house  type, 
for  example,  a  large  elm  tree,  big 
bumpy  box  bushes,  and  tall  lilacs 
can  of  course  be  obtained  over 
night,  if  the  bank  account  can 
master  it.  If  not,  patience  is  the 
only  substitute. 

Patience  to  plant  a  smaller  elm, 


A  fine  example  of  planting  which  blends  with  the  house;  in  this 
case  it  is  long,  low  and  simple  to  fit  the  French  Provincial 
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RUSTIC  CEDAR  PICKET  FENCE 


BY  DOROTHY  NICHOLAS 


GOTTSCHO  PHOTOS 

Above,  a  typical  American  house  with  charmingly  simple  planting 
to  match;  below,  the  path  to  a  Revolutionary  farmhouse 


moderate  box  ami  lilac  bushes, 
ami  then  wait  for  the  perfect  ef- 
fect you  long  for.  Don't,  please 
don't  capitulate  and  throw  in  some 
arborvitae  and  blue  spruce,  be- 
eause  they  are  inexpensive  and 
will  give  you  something  green  and 
what  is  known  as  "an  immediate 
effect." 

If  evergreens  are  indicated,  as 
often  they  are.  you  will  be  re- 
warded if  you  use  only  the  aristo- 
crats, like  hemlocks,  hollies,  yew, 
and  box;  even  if  they  are  only 
baby  aristocrats  when  you  put 
them  in.  This  applies  to  decidu- 
ous material  also.  Draw  on  that 
character  I  mentioned,  and  throw 
out  any  idea  of  using  inferior 
trees  and  shrubs. 

The  first  picture  depicts  a  most 
entrancing  entrance.  The  house 
is  a  copy  of  French  Provincial. 
It  is  long  and  low,  made  of  rough 
stucco,  with  wood  details  of  old 
oak  beams  and  has  an  enchanting 
steep  roof. 

The  planting,  like  the  house,  is 
long  and  low,  and  extremely  sim- 
ple. English  ivy  as  a  ground 
cover,  tajrus  brevifolia  on  either 
side  of  the  steps,  and  two  espa- 
liered  pear  trees  against  the  wall 
of  the  house.  For  color,  there  are 
gay  flowers  in  window  boxes,  and 
always  a  few  big  pots  of  flowers 
standing  on  the  top  step.  A  tall 
old  oak  tree  is  in  the  corner  of 
the  courtyard,  and  a  long  branch. 


stretching  along  the  front  of  the 
house,  casts  cool  dappled  shade 
on  the  plants  below. 

The  second  photograph  shows  a 
typical  American  house,  charming 
in  design  and  simplicity,  and  the 
planting  matches  it.  The  elm 
throws  its  shadows  over  the  well 
arranged  little  courtyard,  a  large 
hemlock  and  tall  shrubs  hide  the 
service  entrance,  two  box  bushes 
grace  the  front  door,  and  a  few 
well-placed  lilacs  complete  the 
picture. 

The  last  picture  is  of  the 
path  to  an  old  Revolutionary 
farmhouse.  Could  anything  be 
sweeter  or  more  inviting  than  the 
border  of  flowers  on  either  side  of 
the  uneven  brick  walk?  But  re- 
member, no  one  but  a  fine,  con- 
scientious gardener  must  attempt 
this  little  scheme,  as  it  must  be 
kept  dainty  and  full  of  bloom 
throughout  the  season.  A  mussy, 
poor  attempt  would  be  fatal. 

It  is  delightful  to  find  these 
charming  front  entrances,  and  I 
wish  there  was  space  in  this  ar- 
ticle to  enlarge  on  many  more.  I 
hope  these  examples,  however, 
may  be  a  help  to  some  of  my 
readers,  remembering  that  the 
reason  for  their  success  is  due 
mainly  to  these  golden  rules: 
study  your  architecture,  make 
your  scheme  in  accord,  make  it 
simple,  only  be  satisfied  with  the 
best,  and  have  patience ! 


★ CLOSE-TYPE — Thla  H.i-tlrr.fi  F>n««, 
mad*  of  MlrhlRnn  Cedar  Sapllnga 
i  -Hi.  bnrk  removed  I  ha*  romplelely  taken 
lha  place  of  Imported  French  which 
ran  no  longer  ba  obtained.  It  hae  all 
lha  •lunllllae  that  mad*  the  Orach  fenre 
popular—  I*  Ideal  for  arreenlng.  Thla 
fence  make*  a  beautiful  bark iro tin d  for 
a  Harden,  give*  Indoor  prl  vary  out -of 
doora.  Tha  elo*e*type  ( whowti  ibovi  pro* 
vldlne;  privacy  for  a  awlmmlne;  pool )  hae 
plcbate  filled  absolutely  light  together, 
and  rome*  In  height*  of  4,  5  and  6  ft. -6 
In.,  delivered  In  penele  .1  f I.  wide.  The 
cleft-type  (ahown  al  right)  baa  plekaia 
■  pueed  -/«  Inrh  apart,  ah  I  p  pad  In  10  ft. 
roll-.  Huatlrrefl  Cedar  Picket  never 
need*   painting—  la   long  lading. 


CLEFT-TYPE  —Rueticnrft  Cedar  Picket, 
hag  picket*  (with  '  (  inch  epacea  between) 
woven  together  by  copper-weld  wire.  Lacy 
to  erect.   Low  in  price. 


a  Send  for  NEW  1941  CATALOG  showing  all  Afferent  type* 
^  of  wooden  Fence*  and  their  applications. 


e*J^ 

^  M  I  CM  I G  A 
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FENCE 


MICHIGAN  CEDAR  PICKET  •  ENGLISH  HURDLE  •  FARM  GATES 
POST  AND  RAIL   •  RED  CEDAR  PICKET   •   "E-Z-OPN"  HORSEBACK  GATES 


Escape 


When  work,  worry  and  what's-the-use  dog  your 
footsteps,  here's  an  escape  you  can  provide  quickly 
— a  retreat  in  the  woods  or  hills,  at  the  edge  of  a 
lazy  lake,  or  near  a  sun-drenched  strip  of  seashore: 
A  Hodgson  Camp  Cottage. 

Believe  it  or  not,  but  with  its  completely  fin- 
ished sections  reaching  you  ready  to  be  easily 
bolted  together,  you  can  put  up  a  one  or  two  room 
Hodgson  design  in  a  single  day.  And  it  will  be 
staunch,  weather-tight,  comfortable!  Larger  de- 
signs take  but  a  short  time  longer.  No  sawing, 
nailing  or  expert-carpenter  skill  required!  Prices 
$200  and  up.  Send  for  latest  free  Catalog  C-32. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  COMPANY 
730  Fifth  A»«.,  at  57th  St.,  Now  York; 
1108  Commonwealth  Avonuo,  Boston 

Camp  Cottages  and  Houses;  Guest,  Play,  Garden,  Bird 
and  Poultry  Houses;  Greenhouses,  Garages  and  Kennels. 

VISIT   THE   HODGSON   INDOOR   EXHIBITS   IN   NEW    YORK   AND  BOSTON 

HODGSON   CAMP  COTTAGES 


JULY,  1941 
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GUNS  &  GAME 


CO^K  THE  TRAP         LOAD  THE  T^AI'  I.OAD  THE  r.HN       RKI.KASK  THK  THAI*         ATM  AND  FIRE 

TARGO  AERIAL  SHOOTING  OWN  PROPERTY 

Here's  trapshooting  you  can  enjoy  on  your       22  Ca,  8.shot  clip  Repeater, 

own  property.  Shoot  alone,  releasing  targets      Model  42TR  $11.75* 

yourself  (as  above)  or  wich  friends,  using      No  ,  Trap  $  6.4S 

Hand  Trap  (as  below).  Targo  uses  22  cal.      „_'  .  "ml'Lli"  cae 

_  .„r  ,         .    ,,  .     ,       Hand  Iraprrame   .sfa 

Long  Rifle  scatter  shot  shells  of  limited  "  .... 

range,  does  not  require  the  "great  open  Mossberg  targets- slightly  over  Hi  each, 

spaces".  Ideal  for  vacation  and  week-end  *$12.15  West  of  Rockies 

trips.  Equipment  is  light,  compact,  easy  to  MAC  CD  CD/*  O  CAMC  |n. 

handle.  Great  fun,  fine  practice  for  any  aer-  U-T .  lYIUOODtltU  OcOUllO,  IIIC. 

ial  or  wing  shooting.  See  TARGO  at  your  2607  St.  John  Street, 

dealer 'i...ot  send  }t  for new  descriptive  booklet.  New  Haven,  Conn.  /  ff„  _ 

f,  f    ~ 


Exclusive  MARLEAU 
"No-SPLIT  Anchor" 

Every  Marleau-Hercules  rail  and  hurdle  fence  post  delivers  with  creo- 
soted  base  ond  properly  placed  "No-SPLIT  Anchor"  in  the  post  top. 
This  exclusive  new  split  preventer  assures  you  lasting  neat  appear- 
ance, and  freedom  from  costly  repairs  and  replacements. 


MARLEAU-HERCULES  FENCE  CO. 


3608  DETROIT  AVE. 


Write  for  Catalog        TOLEDO,  OHIO 


WIRE      •      WOOD      •      RUSTIC      •      IRON  FENCING 


Country  Life's  Bookshop 

recommends  the  following  books  for  the  gunner  and  fisherman . 


Tranquillity  Revisited, 

by  Colonel  H.  P.  Sheldon 

The  author  and  his  charming  stories 
need  no  introduction  to  sportsmen,  in- 
deed he  is  considered  to-day's  outstand- 
ing writer  on  shooting.  His  first  book 
"Tranquillity "  is  famous.  It  sold  out 
quickly  and  now  commands  a  premium. 
All  (hose  who  have  read  "Tranquillity" 
will  look  forward  to  this  recent,  larger 
volume  on  the  same  theme:  woodcock, 
grouse  and  duck  shooting  in  a  New 
England  setting.  Seven  illustrations  of 
water  colors  by  A.  Lasselt  Ripley.  485 
numbered  copies.  $25.00 


Big  Stony, 
by  Howard  T.  Walden,  2nd 

By  the  author  of  "Upstream  and  Down** 
this  charming  new  collection  of  fishing 
stories  is  considered  to  be  even  better. 
Mr.  Walden  has  the  ability  to  give  his 
characters  those  attributes  which  we  all 
can  readily  see  in  our  fishing  friends, 
and  the  reader  will  feel  that  he  recog- 
nizes their  originals.  This  book  will  ap- 
peal to  all  fly  fishermen.  Illustrated 
with  charming  pencil  sketches  by  Mil- 
ton C.  Weiler.  Only  550  numbered 
copies  printed.  $10.00 


Books  on  all  phases  of  country 
living  are  obtainable  from 

COUNTRY  LIFE'S  BOOKSHOP,  1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 


IDEAL  FOR  A  HONEYMOON 


PERFECT  FOR  A  REST 


POMANDER  LOTTAOt,  MUM  fcou  iSAr 


POMANDER  COTTAGE 

Montego  Bay.  Jamaica,  B.W.J. 

directly  opposite  the  bay's  Internationally- 
famous  white  .sands  beach 
For  Rent 

$200   a   month,    until   January   1,  1942 

The  weather  in  Montego  Bay  is  perfect 
In  summer  (often  cooler  than  New  York 
or  New  Jersey)  except  possibly  in  Octo- 
ber, when  daily  showers  may  be  expected. 

Cheerful  cottage,  newly  rebuilt,  repainted,  refurnished,  with  pleasant 
garden  on  plot  150  ft.  by  240 

5  rooms,  2  baths  (one  shower,  one  tub),  porches,  pantry,  kitchen, 
garage,  servants'  quarters. 

Electric  light,  hot  and  cold  running  water,  plenty  of  closet  room, 
telephone. 

Close  to  town;  mail  delivered;  car  unnecessary. 

Cool,  with  sea  and  incomparable  bathing  in  front,  night  breezes 
from  the  hills  behind;  cross-draft  in  every  room;  Venetian  blinds 
on  windows. 

Living  is  cheap  in  delightful  Montego  Bay;  housekeeping  easy;  com- 
petent servants  available  at  exceedingly  low  cost  according  to 
American  standards. 

Glassware,  china,   linen  from  well-known  New  York  decorator. 


THE  STATUS  OF  THE  WILD  TURKEY:  THE 
WILY  PARFUMIERES 


U'T1urkies  there  are,  which 
divers  times  in  great 
flocks  have  sallied  by  our  doors; 
and  then  a  gunne  (being  com- 
monly in  a  readiness)  salutes 
them  with  such  a  courtesy,  as 
makes  them  take  a  turn  in  The 
Cooke  room.  They  daunce  by  the 
door  so  well.  I  had  a  Salvage  who 
hath  taken  out  his  boy  in  a  morn- 
ing, and  they  have  brought  home 
their  loads  about  noon.  I  have 
asked  them  what  number  they 
found  in  the  woods,  who  have 
answered  Neent  Metawna,  which 
is  a  thousand  in  that  day ;  the 
plenty  of  them  is  such  in  those 
parts.  They  are  easily  killed  at 
roost  because  the  one  being  killed, 
the  other  sit  fast  nevertheless, 
and  this  is  no  bad  commodity." 

The  spelling,  punctuation  and 
alas,  the  turkeys,  belong  to 
Thomas  Morton  who  resided  in 
Massachusetts  prior  to  1637.  I 
would  gladly  exchange  with  Tom 
my  radio  and  a  few  of  my  spell- 
ing bee  honors  for  the  oppor- 
tunities he  had  to  observe  wild 
turkeys  dauncing  before  the  door. 

The  turkey's  original  range 
covered  about  two-thirds  of  what 
is  now  continental  United  States 
and  there  is  a  mass  of  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  bird  was  once  so 
numerous  as  to  amaze  men  who 
were  more  accustomed  than  we 
are  to  the  spectacle  of  abundant 
game  and  wild  life. 

The  turkey  was  a  food  supply 
of  major  importance  to  Indians 
and  settlers  alike.  Sometimes  a 
pioneer  family,  deprived  of  cereal 
food  while  waiting  for  the  first 
crop  of  wheat  or  corn  to  mature 
used  the  white  meat  sliced  from 
the  noble  breast  of  the  wild 
turkey,  as  a  substitute  or  pretense 
for  the  wheaten  bread.  To  a 
modern  sportsman  who  has  spent 
days  and  even  weeks  of  strenuous 
and  often  fruitless  effort  in  at- 
tempts to  bag  a  single  turkey 
there  is  more  than  a  tinge  of  irony 
in  the  thought  that  anyone  would 
wish  to  pretend  that  wild  turkey 
breast  is  anything  but  what  it  is 
— the  most  savory,  rare  and  hard- 


SEA   FROM  THE  PORCH 


JULIA  KIELY 
34  East  74th  St.,  New  Yorh  BUtterfield  8-6880. 


to-come-by  of  any  native  delicacy. 

As  late  as  1870  or  thereabouts, 
the  turkey  was  sufficiently  plen- 
tiful in  the  middle  and  western 
states  to  attract  market  shooters. 
These  extremely  practical  gunners 
wasted  no  time  in  unprofitable 
shooting  and  they  depended  upon 
quantity  rather  than  quality  for 
their  profits.  Captain  Bogardus 
shot  turkeys  for  the  market  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  at 
the  same  time  he  found  the 
ruffed  grouse  too  hard  to  hit  to  be 
profitable  or,  as  Tom  Morton 
would  have  said,  "lacking  in  com- 
modity." 

Within  a  few  miles  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  there  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  cover  that  is 
as  well  suited  now  to  the  uses  of 
the  wild  turkey  as  when  the  first 
white  man  came  up  the  Potomac 
and  saw  bison  feeding  peacefully 
on  the  spot  where  politicians  and 
statesmen  now  are  wont  to  graze 
and  bellow.  In  my  rambles  about 
the  countryside  I  find  turkey  signs 
occasionally  on  the  ground  be- 
neath the  oaks  and  hickories  over- 
shadowing the  quiet  creeks  and 
have  some  times  had  a  glimpse  of 
birds  vanishing  in  the  thickets  of 
cat-briar  and  laurel,  but  they  do 
not  increase  from  year  to  year. 

No  doubt  predatory  creatures 
take  some  of  them  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  gunner  shooting 
out  of  season  is  principally  re- 
sponsible. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  turkey  is 
too  fine  a  prize  ever  to  be  free 
of  mischievous  plots  against  its 
life,  but  the  losses  caused  by 
poaching  can  certainly  be  reduced 
by  vigilant  police  work  supple- 
mented, as  it  should  be,  with  per- 
sistent but  tactful  and  unobtrusive 
efforts  to  encourage  local  interest 
in  the  problem.  I  have  no  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  mass  revivals  as 
a  means  of  making  Christians  of 
sinners  or  sportsmen  of  game 
hogs.  The  hysterical  elation  of 
purity  suddenly  acquired  through 
mob  psychology  rarely  lasts  until 
the  convert  gets  home  from  the 
camp-meeting  and  when  it  is  gone 


The  Remington  model  550  autoloading  22  rifle  will  shoot  all  three 
sizes  of  cartridges  automatically  without  adjustment 
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In-  let-It  mrrclx  that  he  has  made 
n  damned  fool  of  bhDWH  III  Dttb 
lie  On  tlit-  other  hand  I  Wn 
seen  whole  communities  of  tough 
outlaw*  t>ron^ht  into  t lit-  fold  of 
i  onscrx  ation  by  a  single  man  who 
hi'iiI  about  speaking  quietly  anil 
casually  ami  reasonably. 

For  years  sportsmen  ha\e  i>l> 
served  the  shadow  of  extermina 
tion  drift  slowly  down  upon  the 
wild  turkey.  Efforts  to  preserve 
the  bird  on  private  preserves 
have  met  with  considerable  suc- 
cess but  these  had  little  or  no 
< -tTect  in  checking  the  decrease  of 
turkeys  throughout  the  great  area 
that  must  be  rcpopulntrd  be- 
fore it  can  be  said  in  truth  that 
the  st  ilus  of  the  wild  turkey  is 
satisfactory. 

During  the  past  three  years  the 
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The   new  easy-to-break  Western 
target  will  help  your  score 

prospects  for  the  turkey  have 
considerably  brightened,  thanks 
to  an  inspired  piece  of  Federal 
legislation  commonly  known  as 
the  Pittman-Robertson  Act.  I  will 
not  now  attempt  to  describe  the 
act  in  detail. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  pro- 
vides Federal  funds  for  the  state 
conservation  agencies  to  use  upon 
wild  life  restoration  projects  of  a 
nature  generally  beyond  the  range 
of  the  financial  resources  of  the 
individual  states.  Moreover  the 
act  established  a  pool  of  informa- 
tion assembled  from  all  sources 
and  from  which  any  agency  may- 
draw  the  most  comprehensive  and 
up-to-date  knowledge  concerning 
its  special  problems.  In  three 
years  $5,000,000  have  been  ap- 
propriated to  state  aid  and  hun- 
dreds of  approved  projects  have 
been  started.  These  affect  nearly 
all  classes  of  upland  game  birds 
and  animals  including  the  wild 
turkey. 

Twelve  states,  all  lying  well 
within  the  original  range  of  the 
bird.     have     inaugurated  wild 
turkey  restoration  projects.  These 
•^nclude  projects  to  improve  and 
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restore    wild    habitat;   to  control 
natural    enemies;    to    restore  de 
plcted    arras    and    to    re  establish 
the  original  wild  stock. 

The  wild  turkey  is  much  more 
than  our  greatest  game  bird;  it  is 
a  symbol  of  all  wild  America. 
Word  of  its  extermination  would 
till  me  with  a  hopeless  melan 
eholy  as  profound  as  would  be 
occasioned  by  news  that  the  (ireat 
Lakes  had  been  drained  or  the 
Green  Mountains  leveled  to  make 
room  for  new  apartment  houses. 

As  if  we  arc  not  already  suf- 
ficiently harassed  by  war,  taxes, 
pestilence,  and  a  threatened  short- 
age of  aluminum  sauce  pans,  the 
wily  parfumiere  has  developed  a 
more  or  less  secret  weapon  of 
great  potential  menace  to  all 
males.  I  came  across  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  device  while 
dallying  among  the  pages  of  ad- 
vertising in  one  of  our  great 
journals. 

Those  clever  rascals,  the  par- 
fumiercs,  have  manufactured  an 
essence,  scent,  fragrance  or  odor 
that  is  practically  indestructible 
and  at  the  same  time,  like  catnip, 
is  irresistibly  alluring.  A  lady 
who  uses  the  scent  can  be  assured 
that  she  will  continue  to  smell  the 
same  way  for  days  after  the 
original  application. 

It  has  that  quality  which  manu- 
facturers of  gunpowder  refer  to 
as  flexibility.  One  can  use  a  light 
charge  for  small  game  or  a  heavy 
one  for  a  big  stubborn  brute. 

The  Colt  revolver  is  said  to  be 
the  weapon  that  finally  put  men 
upon  an  equal  footing.  Before  its 
advent  a  little  runt  had  no  chance 
at  all  against  a  big  powerful 
antagonist,  but  with  a  Colt  in  his 
hand  the  small  fellow  is  a  match 
for  Joe  Louis  or  anyone  else.  This 
new  fragrance  equalizes  pulchri- 
tude in  a  similar  manner,  I  take 
it,  and  in  her  conquest  of  the  male 
gives  to  the  spindly,  freckled, 
wire-haired  maiden  an  attractive- 
ness and  allurement  equal  to  that 
of  the  most  beautiful. 

There  are  going  to  be.  I  opine, 
some  strange  sights  and  sounds 
to  be  seen  and  heard  when  the 
use  of  the  stuff  becomes  general. 

But  after  all  it  is  the  durable 
quality  of  the  fragrance  that  in- 
terests me  most.  It  prompts  me 
to  think  of  things  I've  never 
thought  of  before.  Would  I,  I  ask 
myself,  wish  to  smell  like  a  rose 
if  I  must  always  thereafter  smell 
like  a  rose?  Or  would  I  prefer 
my  ineluctable  fragrance  to  be 
that  of  the  trillium  or  nosebleed 
blossom?  The  scent  of  the  nose- 
bleed bloom  is  less  cloying,  cer- 
tainly. Or  am  I  right  after  all 
in  my  original  opinion  that  the 
best  way  for  a  person  to  smell  is 
not  to  smell  at  all,  like  the  shy- 
anemone  or  windflower? 


For  Higher  Scores 
in  Sheet  Shooting 

or 


FAD  KM  AND  KEEP  SWINGING" 
—and  watch  your  scores  rise.  Winches- 
ter, with  75  years  of  knowing  how,  gives  you 
the  smooth  balance  of  gun  and  shell,  the 
natural  feel  of  time-tested  design,  that  bring 
out  the  best  in  your  shooting. 

Pick  up  a  Winchester  and  try  its  natural 
balance  for  quick  handling.  Skeet  guns, 
equally  good  at  fast  upland  shooting,  are 
made  in  both  double-barrel  and  slide-action  repeater  models,  to 
give  you  your  choice  and  meet  your  preference. 

The  Model  21  double  is  furnished  with  selective  single  trigger 
and  selective  ejection,  and  matted-rib  barrels  in  12,  16,  and  20 
gauges.  The  famous  Model  12  "Perfect  Repeater"  is  available  in 
these  three  gauges  with  matted-rib  or  plain  barrel  or  with  plain 
barrel  with  Cutts  Compensator;  in  28  gauge  with  matted-rib  or 
plain  barrel.  Ventilated  rib  can  be  supplied  on  the  Model  12  in 
12  gauge,  and  ion  special  order i  on  the  Model  21  in  12,  16,  and 
20  gauges. 

WINCHESTER  SUPER  SKEET  SHELLS 

Winchester  Ranger  Super  Skeet  shells  have  the  efficient  new 
folded  Super  Seal  crimp  and  Seal-Tite  wads.  Your  powdered 
targets  show  their  uniform,  sustained  velocity  and  consistent, 
holeproof  patterns. 

Your  Winchester  dealer  will  be  glad  to  help  in  choosing  your 
Skeet  guns.  And  he  speaks  from  experience  when  he  recommends 
Winchester  loads.  For  folders  — FREE  — address  Dept.  4AW — 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  COMPANY 

Division  of  Western  Cartridge  Co. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 
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\ BOOTMAKER 
ESTABLISHED  60  YEARS 


There  is  no  increase  in 
prices,  at  present,  on 
Vogel  tailor-made  riding 
boots.  Three  generations 
of  riders  have  found  com- 
fort, good  appearance 
and  long  wear  in  boots 
made  by  Vogel.  Every 
pair  is  made  on  the  prem- 
ises, under  the  super- 
vision of  experts. 

E.  VOGEL,  Inc. 

21  Warren  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
BArelay  7-4854 


It's  "Ranch  Time" 
Stock  Up  Now  At 
Miller's  Dude  Corral! 

TEN  GALLON  HATS   $l-95 

COTTON,  FLANNEL,  PLAID, 

SATIN  SHIRTS  from   $195 

BLUE  DENIM  LEVI'S   $1.85 

LADIES'  FRONTIER  RIDERS  $2.75 
SUEDE  DIVIDED  SKIRTS...  $4.95 

FRONTIER  PANTS  from   $4.95 

WESTERN  BOOTS    $5  95 

NOCONA  BOOTS  $15.00 

HAND  TOOLED  BELTS  from  $2.00 

COWBOY  SPURS  from   $1.75 

REAL  LARIATS,  NECKERCHIEFS, 

QUIRTS   &  TRIMMINGS 
WESTERN  SADDLES  from. .  .$20.00 

FREE   PARKING    FOR   OUR  CUSTOMERS 


Ml  1 1  ED'Q^w 

NEW  A  USED  ENGLISH  &  WESTERN  SADDLERY 

123  EAST  24th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  •  GRomercy  3-6638 

FREE  DUDE  RANCH  INFORMATION 


At  America's  Largest 
Riding  Goods  Store 

BOOTS  .  .  .  5.95 

Levi's   1.85 

Breeches  .  .  .  2.95 
10-gal.  Hats  1.95 
Stetson  .  .  Shirts 
Frontier  Pants 
Jodphurs,  Spurs 
SADDLES  New  &  Used 

Send  for  New  Catalog 


Est. 
1875 


KnuFFmnn 

141  ERST  24th  ST.,  11.  V. 
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DINNERWARE 

Finest  patterns  from  the  foremost  English 
potteries,  including  Wedgwood  and  Spode, 
are  to  be  seen  in  Montreal's  Own  Store 
Since  1843.  Oinnerware  enters  Canada 
duty  free.  YOUR  dollar  buys  more  in 
Canada  at  this  time. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


HENRY  MORGAN 

*  CO.,  LIMITED 
PHILLIPS  SOUARE  -  MONTREAL 
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AUGUST  IN  THE  SHOPS" 

Y 


OU  will  find  many 
new  and  interesting 
articles  suitable  for 
gifts,  as  well  as  practi- 
cal things  for  the  coun- 
try home  and  outdoor 
activities,  illustrated 
and     described     i  n 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

August  issue 


DIANA   THE  HUNTRESS 

with  her  bow,  can  be  trust- 
ed with  your  most  prec- 
ious liqueurs  in  this  crys- 
tal decanter  made  by 
Kjellander  of  Sweden.  She 
and  the  figures  in  the 
glasses,  a  fox,,  pheasant, 
deer,  rabbit  and  so  on,  are 
copper  wheel  engraving. 
Bottle,  $22.50;  glasses, 
$30  a  dozen.  Sweden 
House,  6  West  51  Street. 


WE  HAVE  A  WORD  FOR 

these  iron  urns,  made  by 
the  same  American  foun- 
dry which  cast  the  origi- 
nals, many  now  held  by 
collectors.  Once  used  as 
ornaments  on  stoves,  they 
now  make  attractive  flower 
and  plant  holders.  Small 
size,  $5 ;  large,  $7.50,  in 
black.  Any  other  color, 
$1.50  extra.  The  Mayhew 
Shop,  603  Madison  Ave. 

CHEER   UP   YOUR  SUM- 

mer  table  with  Mosse's 
"Americana"  doily  set  of 
oatmeal  colored  cotton, 
plaided  in  red,  blue,  green 
or  yellow.  Service  for  four 
(9  pieces)  $3;  for  eight 
(17  pieces)  $5.75.  This  de- 
sign is  also  available  in 
dinette  sets,  with  a  cloth 
54"  x  72",  and  six  nap- 
kins, $6.  Mosse  is  at  650 
Fifth  Avenue. 


THE   DUDE  CORRAL  AT 

the  Miller  Harness  Com- 
pany's new  shop,  123  East 
24  St.,  has  an  assortment 
of  ranch  equipment  that 
will  fascinate  you.  These 
are  real  Western  riding 
boots,  for  the  gals.  The 
top  is  red  kid  with  white 
inlaid  decoration,  the 
square  toe  is  black  per- 
forated calf,  soles  and 
heels  are  black  with  white 
welt.   $8.95  a  pair. 

THE  MAPLE  LEAF  FOR- 

ever  may  now  adorn  your 
dinner  table.  This  delight- 
ful pattern,  on  Mintons 
newest  "fife"  shape,  has  a 
delicate  fluted  rim  with 
gold  edge.  The  quaint 
floral  groups  stand  out 
beautifully  against  the 
frosty  white  background. 
It  is  of  the  finest  English 
bone  china.  The  service 
consists  of  56  pieces,  for 
eight  persons.  Henry  Birks 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 
$83.20. 
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HAND   WROUGHT  PEW- 

trr  bowls,  with  n  mono 
Krnni  in  your  own  hand- 
writing, arc  now  being 
mailt  by  Kitlp,  tin-  I'cnn- 
ijrlvania  Dutch  designer. 
And  In  's  found  n  wny  to 
give  tliein  a  soft  subdued 
lustre.  They  come  in  .sizes 
from  four  inches  to  eight, 
from  $2.7.",  to  $H.r,().  VV. 
(■.  I.emmon.  H'.'O  Madison 
Avenue. 


TRY    VOCEL   FOR  YOUR 

new  riding  hoots.  They've 
hern  making  hoots  for 
army  and  civilian  riders 
for  sixty  years  and  can  do 
a  good  joh  for  you.  The 
Held  and  hunting  hoots 
shown  are  $27.50  a  pair. 
They're  made  to  measure 
and  produced,  from  start 
to  finish,  at  the  same  shop 
the  first  pair  was  made,  21 
Warren  Street. 


THE  CORN  WON  T  AL- 

ways  be  green,  and  when 
the  time  comes,  be  ready 
with  a  set  of  individual 
crystal  corn  dishes,  with 
plenty  of  room  in  the 
bottom  for  butter.  $1  for 
8.  The  corn  holders,  with 
sterling  silver  handles, 
fashioned  in  the  form  of 
corn,  arc  $6  for  a  set  of 
8  pairs.  Scully  &  Scully, 
506  Park  Avenue. 


THIS  PORTABLE  BROILER 

and  oven  has  a  complete 
cooking  unit  always  ready 
for  use  for  lawn  parties, 
picnic*,  or  even  your  porch. 
Just  add  charcoal  and  light 
attached  wick.  30"  high, 
16"  wide.  31"  long,  14"  di- 
ameter cooking  surface. 
There's  plenty  of  room  for 
rolls,  dishes,  etc.  And  it 
has  a  stainless  steel  top. 
Stumpp  &  Walter,  132 
Church  St.  $19.75. 

YOUR  DRESSINC  TABLE 

will  take  a  new  lease  on 
life  if  you  treat  it  to  Shul- 
ton's  Mystite  containers. 
They  are  plastic  so  they 
can't  wear  out  and  come  in 
a  delicate  pink,  called  Des- 
ert Flower,  with  hand- 
carved  flowers  inside  the 
covers.  There's  perfume, 
dusting  powder,  toilet 
water,  soap,  face  powder, 
rouge,  a  compact  and  lip- 
stick. Refills  are  available 
for  almost  all. 

Constance  Hayes 


ROBERT  THE  DEVIL 

Bay  coll  foaled  in  1877  by  Bfrtram— out  of  Cast  On 
wilh  T.  Cannon  up 
Painted  by  A.  de  Pradcs,  signed  and  dated  1881 
Size,  including  frame,  43%"  by  54",  Price  $500 

Mr.  C.  Brewer  s  bay  colt,  ROBERT  THE  DEVIL,  was  beaten  a  head  by 
the  Duke  of  Westminsters  colt.  Bend  Or  for  the  Derby.  ROBERT  THE 
DEVIL,  however,  beat  him  easily  in  the  St.  Leger  (1880)  and  in  the 
Champion  Stakes  at  Newmarket  which  he  won  by  10  lengths.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  victories,  he  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris  in  1880  and 
the  Ascot  Gold  Cup  and  the  Alexandra  Plate  in  1881. 

&&&fiw/ihp<&ad**y  „ „</.'/>>,  ,/,/„/,.  Jfnc* 

Fine  Sporting,  Paintings,  Print t,  Etchings,  Books,  Etc. 
58  East  52nd  St.  New  York  City 


LUGGAGE 

and 

TRUNK 
MAKERS 


Hand-made  Trunks  in  Stack 
and   to  Order. 


Arthur 

Gilmore 

INC 

16  EAST  52nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


A  gift  to  that  friend 
in  the  country 


A  subscription 
to 

Country  Life 

1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 
[ONE  YEAR,   FIVE  DOLLARS] 


to 


%2e 


HORSE 
OWNERS 


La 


Whv  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery? 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  sated 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  oyer  400  bargains  In 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery  on 
approval.  Write  today, 
"little  Joe"  Wlesenfeld  Co..  Dept.  X. 
112  W.  North  Are..  Baltimore,  aid. 


Quiet  charm. 
Beautiful  country. 

Comfortable  Hotel.  Golf,  ten- 
nis and  yacht  clubs.  Sandy 
Beach.  Particularly  appealing 
to  families  with  children. 
Springer  spaniel  field  trials 
In  October. 

From  {10.00  daily  with  meals. 
Housekeeping  and  non-house- 
keeping cottages.  Restricted. 
Off  the  shore  of  New  London, 
Connecticut 

F.  |.  Power,  |r„ 
Managing  Director 


FOR  A 
TAN 
THAT  LASTS 


„  of 


to 


mflnsion  Houst 


d  f  c°.^f>fe    «d,C    ~'       send  postpaid.  "S 
\>*e      S^°l  «.o»°  —  -    one  bottle  Noburn.  I1  c 
sfj,%  i  —      attach  SI  00.  I  <  ° 


1  Street 


City 


IS 
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NOTES  ON  HORSES 


iYiiii u a  1  Sales  of 
Thoroughbred  Yearlings 

Saratoga  Springs,  IV.  Y. 
August  4th  to  22nd 


650 


Yearlings  of  the  Highest  Class  From 
Practically     Every    Leading  Breeding 
Establishment  in  America 


650 


There  is  scarcely  an  important  racing  event  in  Amer- 
ica that  has  not  been  won  by  a  horse  that  was  sold 
as  a  yearling  through  the  sales  of  this  Company 

MANY   A   FUTURE   GREAT   STAKE   WINNER   AND   CHAMPION   WILL  BE 
SOLD  IN  THIS  SEASON'S  SALES 

//  You  Want  Winners  You  Must  Buy  at  Saratoga 


FASIG-TIPTOIV 

604  Fifth  Avenue 


COMPANY 

New  York  City 


Yearling  Sale 
Wednesday,  August  6 
at  SARATOGA 


The  following  highly  bred  yearlings  will  be  offered: 

B  c,  by  Foray  2nd  Lady  Diver,  by  Sir  Callahad,  3rd. 

B  c,  by  Foray  2nd  Ripples,  by  Sir  Callahad,  3rd. 

B  f,  by  Omaha  Periwinkle,  2nd,  by  Clarissimus. 

Dk  b  c,  by  Gallant  Fox  Jabola,  by  Amberjack. 

B  c,  by  Alcazar  Again  Agnes,  by  Gainsborough. 

B  c,  by  Alcazar  Merry  Singer,  by  Singapore. 

Br  f,  by  Boswell  Gallant  Betty,  by  Gallant  Fox. 

Dk  b  f,  by  Snark  La  Rambla,  by  Sir  Callahad,  3rd. 

Dk  b  f,  by  Alcazar  Happy  Gal,  by  Sir  Callahad,  3rd. 

B  f,  by  Alcazar  Flying  Song,  by  Sir  Callahad,  3rd. 

B  f,  by  Alcazar  Filon  d'Or,  by  Sir  Callahad,  3rd. 

B  f,  by  Gallant  Fox  Fleam,  by  General  Lee. 

Dk  b  f,  by  Gallant  Fox  La  Palina,  by  Ambassador,  4th 


PRESS  ACENT 

One  of  the  minor  phenomena 
of  the  modern  racing  scene  is  the 
modern  press  agent  (or  public 
relations  counsel,  as  he  is  more 
likely  to  be  called)  who  comes 
with  every  modern  racetrack. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this: 
(1)  racing  is  definitely  Big  Busi- 
ness today  and  follows,  therefore, 
in  the  footsteps  of  other  indus- 
trial enterprises;  (2)  a  bright 
and  energetic  young  man  named 
Dave  Woods  did  an  outstanding 
job  at  Pimlico,  and  now  also  at 
Belmont  Park,  supplying  thirsty 
newspapermen  with  the  knowl- 
edge for  which  they  were  parched. 

But  let  us  see  how  Lochinvar 
from  Baltimore  is  being  followed, 
or  should  we  say  surpassed,  by 
his  younger  and  fresher  competi- 
tors. Let  us  glean  a  few  items 
from  the  pile  of  press  releases 
sent  out  every  twenty  minutes 
from  Hollywood  Park: 

"Over  hallowed  ground,"  says 
the  important  and  no  doubt  ac- 
curate release  dated  May  23, 
"Thoroughbred  hooves  clatter  and 
crash  to  a  crescendo  climaxed  . . ." 

"Now  that  Whirlaway  has  be- 
come the  Prime  Minister  and  Lord 
High  Mogul  of  the  entire  turf 
world,  many  will  be  bidding  for 
the  Blenheim  boys.  .  .  ."  Up  to 
then  he  had  been  known  only  as 
the  Blenheim  Bomber;  probably 
Bomby,  for  short. 

Here's  an  item  that  tells  how  the 
turf  world  is  a-tiptoe  trying  to 
figure  out  if  Whirlaway  could  beat 
an  animal  named  Battle  Colors, 
described  as  a  horse  who  "runs 
without  being  pushed." 

A  story  labelled  "Special," 
which  goes  on  for  about  a  mile 
and  a  half,  right  through  the  mud, 
so  to  speak,  says  that  the  newly 
arrived  Peruvian  horse  Meissner, 
"stands  a  trifle  over  six  feet  at 
the  withers,"  which  makes  him  a 
bit  over  18  hands.  Another  in- 
teresting item  is  to  the  effect  that 
Man  o'  War  was  the  first  horse 
Samuel  D.  Riddle  ever  owned, 
which  somehow  makes  it  prac- 
tically a  lead-pipe  cinch  that  "the 
Peruvian  prince"  will  win  some- 
thing or  other  for  A.  T.  Jergins, 
the  Long  Beach  millionaire  oil 
sportsman. 

Another  item,  titled  "Intimate 
Talk  About  Horses,"  states  that 
"it  is  axiomatic  that  racing  is 
betting,  a  few  other  things,  too, 
of  course,  but  in  the  last  analysis, 
betting." 

Well,  we're  only  partway 
through  the  pile  of  manuscripts 
that  accumulates  during  the 
course  of  a  month.  Let's  quit  on 
this  one:  "Froth  confronts  one  on 


every  hand."   Or  would  you  pre- 
fer:   "Hollywood    marches  for- 
ward in  true  Hollywood  style." 
Gentlemen,  please ! 

RACINC 

Racing,  particularly  in  the 
East,  continues  to  boom. 

Belmont  Park,  which  used  to 
be  described  by  captious  critics  as 
"too  big,"  had  a  crowd  of  53,904 
on  Decoration  Day,  which  bet 
$1,881,160  through  the  machines. 
The  spring  meeting  closed  on 
June  7  with  the  staggering  daily 
average  of  $929,639,  the  highest 
ever  reached  anywhere.  Whirla- 
way, completing  his  "Triple 
Crown,"  was  the  outstanding 
horse. 

On  June  9,  racing  in  New  York 
moved  to  Aqueduct  for  a  21-day 
meeting  with  the  Dwyer  and  the 
Brooklyn  the  principal  features. 
Then  comes  Empire  City  and 
Saratoga,  both  now  under  the  di- 
rection of  George  H.  Bull. 

In  Massachusetts  business  has 
been  very  good,  with  daily  aver- 
ages approaching  the  half-million 
mark.  Rhode  Island  looks  for- 
ward to  an  excellent  meeting. 
Delaware  is  ahead  of  last  year. 
Lincoln  Fields,  outside  of  Chi- 
cago, prospered.  California  show- 
ed decided  profits,  despite  an  in- 
vestigation of  charges  that  caf- 
feine had  been  used  to  stimulate 
horses. 

POLO 

The  most  cheerful  news  in  the 
polo  world  at  the  moment  is  the 
excellent  intercollegiate  tourna- 
ment won  by  Yale  at  the  popular 
Blind  Brook  Turf  and  Polo  Club, 
in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  The 
Blue  brought  forth  a  team  that 
might  well  be  compared  with  the 
best  of  the  past. 

Yale  beat  West  Point  easily 
enough  in  the  opening  round. 
Yale  then  beat  P.  M.  C,  12  to 
2,  while  Princeton  was  disposing 
of  Harvard  by  a  score  of  11  to  5. 
The  final  resulted  in  an  over- 
whelming Yale  victory. 

A  salute,  then,  to  Yale:  J.  H. 
Daniels,  D.  C.  Wilhelm.  G.  H. 
Mead,  Jr.,  and  R.  DeL.  Johnson. 

High-goal  polo  is  now  on  the 
program  at  Meadow  Brook.  The 
spring  tournaments  are  on  there, 
with  eight  teams  in  the  20-goal 
events.  On  July  4  a  special  match 
has  been  scheduled  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  British  War  Relief. 
These  teams  will  compete:  Mead- 
ow Brook  (Peter  Grace,  Michael 
Phipps,  Stewart  Iglehart,  Jr., 
Charles  von  Stade)  vs.  Texas 
(G.  H.  Bostwick,  Cecil  Smith, 
E.  T.  Gerry,  Alan  Corey,  Jr.) 
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COLORADO  SALE 

Something  new  in  lmr.se  sales 
is  to  be  held  in  Colorado.  On 
August  !>,  the  Colorado  Springs 
Thoroughbred  Horse  Breeders' 
Association  will  hohi  their  first 
■ale  at  the  Broadmoor  Hotel, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

This  sale,  the  result  of  months 
of  planning,  should  prove  an  out- 
standing e\cnt  of  its  type  in  the 
West,  for  under  the  guidance  of 
Major  Henry  Leonard,  chairman, 
and  Donald  Isaacson,  vice  chair- 
man, every  detail  of  bringing  the 
breeder  and  the  buyer  together 
has  been  thoroughly  worked  out. 

Realising  that  many  sales 
throughout  the  country  till  their 
catalog  by  listing  horses  that  the 
present  owners  no  longer  want, 
the  Colorado  Springs  organization 
has  reversed  the  tables  by  ap- 
pointing a  selection  committee 
made  up  of  Walter  Paepcke,  Law- 
rence Phipps.  Jr.,  Major  Leon- 
ard. Ootiald  Isaacson  and  Jack 
Widmcr,  upon  whose  shoulders 
rests  the  responsibility  of  the  se- 
lection of  animals  of  high  enough 
quality  to  warrant  their  entry 
into  this  event. 

A  round-robin  trip  was  made 
by  this  committee  which,  after 
careful  selection  of  the  hundreds 
of  animals  owned  by  the  mem- 
bers, finally  selected  fifty  head 
that  they  thought  good  enough  to 
offer  to  the  public  under  the  name 
of  their  association. 

These  fifty  head  include  horses 
of  all  ages,  from  Thoroughbred 
broodmares    with    foal    at  foot. 
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yearlings,  two  year-olds,  three- 
year  olds,  and  up,  both  Thorough- 
bred and  half  bred.  They  have 
been  selected  for  blood  lines, 
soundness,  type,  quality,  manners 
and  (in  the  older  stock)  for  train- 
ing. Various  types  have  been  in- 
cluded so  that  no  matter  to  what 
purpose  the  prospective  buyer 
may  wish  to  put  his  animal,  he 
may  be  found  in  this  splendid 
offering. 

The  committee  also  thought  it 
wise  to  insist  on  a  veterinary 
certificate  on  each  animal  so  that 
no  unsoundness  ma\  n°  unnoticed 
by  the  bidder,  ami  to  have  all 
offerings  on  the  grounds  no  later 
than  the  morning  of  August  8, 
so  that  the  public  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  inspect  the  offer- 
ings at  their  leisure. 

The  sale  is  to  be  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  "horse  week- 
end." a  highlight  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  season.  On  the  morning 
of  August  9,  the  breeding  classes 
of  the  Colorado  Springs  Horse 
and  Colt  Show  will  be  shown,  the 
afternoon  devoted  to  performance 
classes. 

Then  that  same  evening  the 
Colorado  Springs  Thoroughbred 
Horse  Breeders'  Association  will 
hold  their  annual  sale,  while  the 
next  day  will  witness  the  Pine 
Valley  Steeplechase  and  race 
meeting  held  on  the  Pine  Valley 
Course.  The  weekend  should  be 
of  vast  interest  to  visiting  horse- 
men, as  it  has  always  been  in  the 
years  of  the  past. 

A  catalog  listing  all  horses 
offered,  as  well  as  other  informa- 
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IVhirlaway  wins  the  triple  crown  of  Derby,  Preakness,  and  Bel- 
mont; he  is  seen  with  Eddie  Arcaro  up,  and  B.  A.  Jones,  trainer 


Claiborne  -Ellersli  c 

YEARLINGS 

Property  of 

Arthur  B.  Hancock 


to  be  sold  at 

SARATOGA,  AUGUST  8 
• 

By  such  sires  as: 

♦BLENHEIM  II:  Sire  of  Whirlaway,  champion  2-  and 
3-year-old,  winner  Derby  in  record  time,  Preakness, 
Belmont  Stakes,  etc.,  from  his  first  American  crop; 
winner  Epsom  Derby,  sire  of  *Mahmoud  (Epsom 
Derby  in  record  time),  Donatello,  many  other 
stakes  winners. 

HYPERION:  Winner  of  Epsom  Derby,  St.  Leger,  etc., 
and  outstanding  sire  in  England;  sire  of  the  1941 
English  Derby  winner,  Owen  Tudor,  from  his  third 
crop;  also  sire  of  other  crack  horses,  including 
Godiva,  Admiral's  Walk,  Golden  Penny,  Hippius, 
Hypnotist,  Heliopolis,  etc. 

*SIR  G  ALLAH  AD  III:  America's  leading  sire  in  four 
of  last  11  years;  sire  of  Gallant  Fox,  Fighting  Fox, 
Tintagel,  etc.;  leading  broodmare  sire  in  1939;  sire 
of  dams  of  Galatea  (Oaks,  Thousand  Guineas), 
Johnstown,  Sky  Larking,  Jacola,  Challedon,  many 
others. 

GALLANT  FOX:  Winner  of  11  races  and  $328,165,  in- 
cluding the  Kentucky  Derby,  Preakness,  Belmont 
Stakes;  sire  of  Omaha,  Flares  (Ascot  Gold  Cup), 
Granville,  Perifox,  Calumet  Dick  and  others. 

POMPEY:  Sire  of  Ladysman  and  Pompoon,  both  2-year- 
old  champions;  Osculator,  Polonaisa.  Masked  Gen- 
eral and  other  stakes  winners. 

*MAHMOUD:  Winner  of  English  Derby;  head  of  3- 
year-old  handicap;  second  in  2-year-old  handicap. 

FAIRWAY:   Leading  English  sire  in   1936  and  1939; 

second  in  1935  and  1937;  sire  of  Derby  winner, 
Blue  Peter  also  of  Pay  Up,  etc. 

STIMULUS:  Sire  of  Risque,  Merry  Lassie,  Dinner  Date, 
Riskulus,  Clang,  Strange  Device  and  many  other 
stakes  winners. 

And  other  outstanding  stallions,  including: 

OMAHA,  NEDDIE,  BURGOO  KING.  *  RHODES 
SCHOLAR,  *BOSWELL,  FLARES,  *FORAY  II,  KING 
SALMON,  DASTUR,  *GINO,  TINTAGEL,  *EASTON, 
*JACOPO,  FAIR  TRIAL,  *QUATRE  BRAS  II. 


JULY,  1941 
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8  Yearlings  by  sons  of  Pharos 

offered  for  sale  by  Keystone  Farm 

at  Saratoga,  August  19 


FANAR,  by  Pharos  out  of  Camouflage 


•FANAR 

Chesftut,  1931 


PHAROS 


CAMOUFLAGE 


Phalaris 

Scapa  Flow 
f  Picton 
[Mystery 


(Polymelus  by  Cyllene 
(Bromus  by  Sainfoin 
(Chaucer  by  St.  Simon 
(Anchora  by  Love  Wisely 
(Orvieto  by  Bend  Or 
1  Hecuba  by  Isonomy 
(Troutbeck  by  Ladas 
(Vampire  by  Galopin 


1.  br.  filly  by  *FANAR  out  of  *Solustina,  by  Lustucru  (by 
Negofol)  out  of  Sun  Shadow  (by  Son-in-Law).  Sire  and  dam 
both  winners. 

2.  b.  colt  by  *  FANAR  out  of  *Grand  Moment,  by  Birthright 
(by  Swynford)  out  of  Grand  Cheer  (by  Grand  Parade).  Sire 
and  dam  both  winners. 

3.  iron  gr.  filly  by  *  FANAR  out  of  *Town  Talk,  by  Callonby  (by 
Hurry  On  2nd)  out  of  Fast  Fanny  (by  Steadfast).  Sire  and  dam 
both  winners. 

4.  ch.  filly  by  *  FANAR  out  of  *Birthday,  by  Santorb  (by 
Santoi)  out  of  Pomology  (by  Pommern).   Sire  a  winner. 

5.  dk.  ch.  colt  by  *ST.  ELMO  2nd  out  of  *Alpenstock  2nd,  by 
Snowboy  (by  Tredennis)  out  of  Herodias  (by  Roi  Soleil).  Sire 
a  winner. 

6.  br.  filly  by  *ST.  ELMO  2nd  out  of  Genona,  by  *Tchad  (by 
*Negofol)  out  of  Artist  Model  2nd  (by  *Allumeur).  Sire  a 
winner. 

7.  ch.  filly  by  *ST.  ELMO  2nd  out  of  Miss  Bodie,  by  The 
Clown  (by  Hessian)  out  of  Elizabeth  Bean  (by  Meridian).  Sire 
and  dam  both  winners. 

8.  rn.  or  gr.  colt  by  *ST.  ELMO  2nd  out  of  Bryn  Athyn,  by 
John  P.  Grier  (by  Whisk  Broom)  out  of  Helsingfors  2nd  (by 
Ramrod).    Sire  and  dam  both  winners. 


*ST.  ELMO  2nd 

Grey,  1932 


f PHAROS 


(1- RISKY 


f  Phalaris 


Iscapa  Flow 

f  I  sard  2nd 
\ 


j  Polymelus  by  Cyllene 
)  Bromus  by  Sainfoin 
(Chaucer  by  St.  Simon 
(Anchora  by  Love  Wisely 

!Le  Samaritian  by  LeSancy 
Irish  Idyll  by  Kilwarlin 


tt-         x,,     ,     jGardefeu  by  Cambyse 
LVierge  Blonde   |  L'Oranfrerie  by  Accumulator 


*  ST.  ELMO  2nd,  by  Pharos  out  of  Frisky 

The  above-named  yearlings,  sires,  dams,  and  other  horses 
may   be   inspected'  at   any   time   prior   to   the   sale  at 

KEYSTONE  FARM 


MRS.  D.  V.  KELLOGG 


Telephone:  Pennington  232 


PENNINGTON,  New  Jersey 


tion  that  may  be  desired  may  be 
had  for  the  asking  by  addressing 
the  secretary  -  treasurer,  Jack 
Widmer,  Julesburg,  Colo. 

INTERCOLLECE  MEET 

Representatives  from  nine  girls' 
colleges  came  to  Milton,  Massa- 
chusetts, to  participate  in  an 
Intercollege  Riding  meet,  which 
was  held  at  Miss  Linington's 
Stable  on  May  3.  The  purpose  of 
the  meet  was  to  bring  together 
students  of  equitation  that  they 
might  receive  the  criticism  of  ex- 
perts, exchange  ideas  and  return 
to  their  schools  with  a  sharper 
definition  of  horsemanship. 

Horsemanship  classes  were  held 
in  the  morning  and  were  judged 
by  Major-Gen.  Guy  V.  Henry  of 
Chevy  Chase,  Maryland,  and 
Capt.  T.  Fred  Marsman  of  See- 
konk,  Massachusetts.  Instead  of 
the  usual  method  of  judging 
riders  in  comparison  with  one  an- 
other, each  one  was"  carefully 
graded  and  later  given  a  certifi- 
cate containing  constructive  criti- 
cism: This  method  of  judging  is 
called  the  "Danish  System."  It 
was  found  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

There  were  two  forward  seat 
classes  and  two  "classical."  The 
first  two  were  judged  on  the  po- 
sition and  the  second  two  judged 
on  control  in  these  positions. 

In  the  afternoon  all  those  who 
wished  to  went  on  a  trail  ride. 
This  gave  the  girls  an  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  and  to  ex- 
change ideas. 

In  the  evening  supper  was 
served,  after  which  the  judges 
spoke,  presented  the  certificates 
for  the  horsemanship  classes  and 
answered  any  questions  the  stu- 
dents had,  and  they  certainly  did 
think  of  plenty! 

Those  colleges  which  partici- 
pated were:  Vassar,  Skidmore, 
Russell  Sage,  Mount  Ida,  Rad- 
cliffe,  Regis,  Wheaton,  Bouve- 
Boston,  Colby- Junior  and  Miss 
Linington's  School. 

This  is  an  annual  event,  held 
last  year  at  Russell  Sage  College, 
Troy,  N.  Y.  All  are  hoping  that 
each  year  it  will  become  bigger 
and  better. 

HARNESS  RACING 

Saratoga,  America's  summer 
racing  capital  for  the  past  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  has  a  brand 
new  racetrack.  Upon  it,  at  this 
writing,  a  meeting  of  27  knights 
of  harness  racing  is  well  under 
way  with  a  patronage  that  relates 
the  growing  popularity  of  the 
sport. 

Nearly  half  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  the  "high  steppers" 
were  last  seen  in  actual  track  ac- 
tion at  the  Spa,  when  sporadic 
meetings  were  held  at  Judge 
Henry  Hilton's  Woodlawn  Oval. 
Prior  to  that  time,  back  in  the 
late  seventies  and  early  eighties, 
meets  of  more  importance  are  a 
matter  of  trotting  horse  history 
at  the  famous  old  Glen  Mitchell 
Driving  Park. 

Under  the  direction  and  through 
the   promotion  of  William  Ellis 


Gilmour,  Saratogian,  a  prom- 
inent figure  in  trotting  horse 
circles,  a  half-mile  oval  track  has 
been  constructed  on  Nelson  Ave- 
nue directly  opposite  the  Saratoga 
Racetrack,  on  the  site  of  the 
acreage  formerly  known  as  the 
C.  V.  ("Sonny")  Whitney  Farms 
but  now  owned  by  Mr.  Gilmour. 
Horsemen  attending  the  present 
meet  are,  to  a  man,  enthusiastic 
in  their  comment  on  the  new  de- 
velopment, pronouncing  the  track 
itself  to  be  the  best  of  its  dis- 
tance in  the  State. 

The  plant,  costing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $150,000  and  bearing 
the  engaging  title  of  "Saragota 
Raceway,"  completed  but  a  few 
days  before  the  opening  on  June 
26,  holds  a  grandstand  seating 
1,750  persons,  an  attractive  can- 
opy-topped clubhouse  terrace,  a 
roomy  paddock  with  two  rows  of 
paddock  stalls,  a  commodious  ad- 
ministrative building,  a  huge 
"tote"  board  designed  by  the 
American  Totalisator  Company 
and  modern  quarters  for  the  men 
in  charge  of  the  mutuel  handle. 

There  are  fifteen  acres  of  park- 
ing space  for  cars  on  the  grounds 
within  three  minutes  walk  of  the 
track  while  the  flood  lighting  sys- 
tem, a  $15,000  item,  designed  by 
General  Electric  engineers,  creates 
a  veritable  "curtain  of  light," 
shedding  vertical  instead  of  hori- 
zontal illumination. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  installa- 
tion is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
used  in  the  racing  world  and  will 
not  only  improve  the  spectator 
visibility  but  also  the  horse  per- 
formance. According  to  Mr.  Gil- 
mour there  is  ample  room  within 
the  enclosure  for  10,000  patrons. 

The  new  sporting  enterprise, 
an  incorporated  New  York  State 
stock  company,  is  chartered  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  Harness 
Racing  Commission,  under  the 
name  of  the  Saratoga  Harness 
Racing  Association,  Inc.,  with 
Mr.  Gilmour  as  President  of  the 
company,  which  carries  a  capitali- 
zation of  $75,000. 

Milton  Danzinger,  who  for  a 
period  of  eighteen  years  served 
in  the  same  capacity  at  the 
Springfield  Exposition  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  at  one  time  was  in 
charge  of  the  entire  Bay  State 
Circuit,  is  the  track's  manager. 
Mr.  Danzinger  rates  the  Sara- 
toga "set-up"  as  a  "natural."  He 
has  always  held  the  Spa  as  the 
most  popular  racing  center  for  the 
running  Thoroughbred  in  the 
country  and  sees  no  reason  why, 
within  a  few  years,  its  trotting 
meetings  should  not  rival,  in 
popularity,  those  of  the  fleeter 
steeds  at  the  big  track. 

The  site  of  the  Saratoga  Race- 
way is  on  a  part  of  property 
which  was  owned  by  the  Whitney 
family  for  nearly  forty  years.  At 
the  turn  of  the  century,  William 
C.  Whitney,  when  he  and  other 
prominent  sportsmen  of  the  day 
assumed  control  of  the  Saratoga 
Racetrack,  bought  the  acreage 
for  farm  and  stabling  purposes. 

At  his  death  it  descended  to  his 
son.  Harrv  Pavne  Whitnev  who 
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Thoroughbred    Yearlingt   consigned  to  Saratoga  Salon,   Thursday  Evening,   August  7th 


H.   I.n  GAI  I  III    IIDWK  KTOII.K  liy  'WHACK 

H,  In  I IM  AGI  I     RAYNHAM  ROSE  by  STIMULUS 

Dk.n.i-.  I.n  G  \l  I  VM  EO\  TINAMOU 

by  •LIGHT  BRIG  A  DM 

Ch.e  I»n  OM  Ml  V    BE  CAREFUL  by  JIM  GAFFNEY 

H. .  bv  -l  on      II    PAIR  STE1  LA  by  "WRACK 

B  -  I.n  'I  (>H  U  II    PLUCKY  POLLY 

I.n  'SIR  C  A  1. 1.  A II  AO  III 

B  .   I.n  BARD  TACK    RIVA  by  #WRACK 

Ho.  bv  POMPEV    BLUE  EAGI  I  b>  CAMPFIRE 

Br.  bv  POMPEY    FLICK  AVI  \i  I.n  CAMPFIRE 

H  i  by  POMPEY— EAGLETON  by  CHATTER  I  ON 

B.f.  by  POMPEY— GALAROSE  by  GALLANT  FOX 

Cb.f.  by  POMPEY    MARGIE  C.  by  FAIR  PLAY 

B.f.  I.n  POMPEY    PEPLl  M  I.n  SICKLE 

Cb.f.  by  POMPEY— POLA  NEGRI  by  *N EGO FOE 

Full  information  from 

STONE  FARM  ASSOCIATION 

<>0  Broad  Street  New,  York,  N.  Y. 


Smj  Coll  bj  GALLAHAD  III    BONNE  ETOILE 


Rrolhar  lo  I  ho  ilakat  vrinnrr  BONGO,  and  Ihr  jood  winnrr  BONSOIR.  Thrrr-rjuartrr 
brnthar  lo  llakai  winnrr  GILES  COUNTY,  and  lha  winnrri  SCOUT  ON  and  JFU.NE 
ETOILE.    Hair  brolhar  lo  lha  winnrri  STEPPING  SISTER  and  CI.ACK. 

BONNE  ETOII.E  h  lull  rjM  lo  FAIR  STAR  (I'imliro  Fulurily,  Salima  Slakr..  Mc.). 

2nd  Dam.  ETOII.E  FILANTE.  alto  prodiirrd  MICH  QUEST  fPraakna.t,  alt.).  SARI, 
EVENING  TIDE.  NOBLE  STAR.  EVENING  SHADOW,  ASTRAI.OBE  and  KING'S 
IDYLL. 

3rd  Dam.  CHIT  CHAT,  prodiirrd  lha  •uecaurul  ilallion  CHATTERTON.  and  alio 
FAIR  BALL.  CIIF.CK  and  CHATTERER. 


SEDUCTION  AT  SARATOGA 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


Willed  it  to  his  son,  C.  V.  Whit- 
ney. Some  five  years  ago.  Mr. 
Whitney  disposed  of  the  plant, 
Mr.  GttmOOI  thereafter  acquiring 
it. 

Mr.  Giliuour,  in  his  early  for- 
ties, is  the  grandson  of  the  late 
Edward  D.  Ellis,  one  time  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company,  of  Schenectady,  from 
whom  he  inherited  a  considerable 
fortune.  For  the  past  twenty 
years  he  has  been  a  harness  rac- 
ing enthusiast  and  at  various 
times  has  owned,  trained  and 
driven  several  top-notch  trotters. 

In  1937,  his  Calumet  Eblis 
broke  the  then  world's  mile  record 
for  trotters  on  a  half-mile  track 
at  Syracuse,  in  2.01 14.  Later  his 
Princess  Vonian,  entered  in  sev- 
eral events  at  the  present  meet- 
ing, broke  another  world's  record 
for  a  mile  on  the  ice  over  a  kite- 
shaped  half-mile  track  at  Lake 
George,  negotiating  the  distance 
in  2.03%.  This  record  still 
stands. 

The  elm-shaded  streets  of  the 
old  town  are  fairly  buzzing  with 
life  and  an  activity  that  for  years 
has  been  conspicuously  absent 
until  the  opening  of  the  thirty  day 
meeting  of  runners.  The  sixty 
day  sporting  season  at  the  Spa 
which  the  Harness  Racing  Meet 
makes  possible  is  hailed  with  joy 
and  thanksgiving  by  local  mer- 
chants, innkeepers,  restaurateurs 
and  house  renting  owners.  A 
marked  increase  in  the  patronage 
of    the    famous    Saratoga  State 


owned    mineral   baths    is  noted. 

Furthermore  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  the  Raceway 
has  furnished  employment  to 
scores  of  local  workmen.  All  in 
all  Saratoga  is  looking  up.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  most  significant 
indications  of  the  success  of  the 
new  venture  is  shown  by  the 
presence  of  Caterer  Frank  Stev- 
ens on  the  grounds.  Frank,  who 
seldom  if  ever  overlooks  a  good 
thing  has  the  sandNvich,  hot  dog, 
ice  cream  and  beverage  conces- 
sions and  to  all  appearances  is 
doing  a  thriving  business. 

Clarence  H.  Knapp 

EXHIBITION 

An  exhibition  and  saddlery  gal- 
lery bearing  upon  the  history  and 
development  of  the  horse  has  been 
opened  to  the  public  and  will 
run  through  August  at  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum  in  Ex- 
position Park,  Cal. 

A  "biographical  sketch"  is  pre- 
sented of  the  horse,  beginning 
some  45,000,000  years  ago  when 
he  was  a  little  toy  creature  with 
four  toes  roaming  through  the 
forests  of  America  up  to  the 
modern  Thoroughbred. 

The  exhibit  is  termed  "The 
Ascent  of  Equus"  to  record  the 
origin  of  the  horse  in  this  country. 
Three  mounted  skeletons  from 
successive  pre-historic  periods 
show  the  development  to  present- 
day  stature.  Charts  graphically 
relate  how  the  heavy  and  the 
light  horse  emerged. 


round"    at    Guttenburg,    N.  J. 

The  late  William  C.  Whitney 
was  then  the  dominant  figure  up- 
on the  Metropolitan  turf  and  he 
decided  that  something  must  be 
done.  In  consequence  he  organ- 
ized a  group  of  New  Yorkers,  the 
plant  was  taken  over  by  them  and 
the  renaissance  of  Saratoga  began. 

That  was  just  about  40  years 
ago,  but  it  was  not  until  some 
time  afterward  that  the  merits 
and  advantages  of  The  Spa  as  a 
yearling  market  began  to  be  heard 
of.  Its  progress,  however,  was  to 
experience  two  set-backs,  the  first 
being  the  death  of  Mr.  Whitney, 
in  1904,  and  the  second  the  great 
period  of  repression,  which  came 
to  a  climax  in  1911-12.  Then  the 
great  reaction  set  in  and  ever 
since  Saratoga  has  been  a  name 
to  conjure  with. 

Perhaps  the  most  familiar  fact 
in  connection  with  the  yearling 
sales  there  is  that  Man  o'  War 
was  sold  at  one  of  them  (in  1918) 
and  bought  by  Samuel  D.  Riddle 
for  $5,000 — the  greatest  bargain 
ever  led  out  of  an  auction  ring. 

Almost  everybody  in  any  Nvay 
familiar  with  Thoroughbreds  has 
heard  of  this  incident — and  it  is 
likewise  the  popular  supposition 
that  it  was  at  a  Fasig-Tipton  sale. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  fact. 
Man  o'  War  Nvas  sold  on  that  oc- 
casion, along  with  a  whole  con- 


signment of  other  yearlings  sent 
on  by  his  breeder,  the  late  August 
Belmont,  II,  and  the  vendue  was 
held  by  the  Powers-Hunter  Co.,  a 
firm  which  was  managed  and 
largely  owned  by  the  late  W.  L. 
Powers,  of  New  York. 

Powers,  previous  to  going  into 
the  sale  business  for  himself  had 
for  years  been  one  of  the  leading 
men  upon  the  Fasig-Tipton  staff, 
and  it  was  in  that  way  that  he 
was  able  to  secure  Major  Bel- 
mont's historic  consignment.  That 
gentleman  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
sending  his  yearlings  to  the  auc- 
tions, but  of  keeping  them  and 
racing  them  himself;  but  we  had 
then  entered  the  World  War  of 
1914-19  and  he  was  himself 
entering  the  government  service, 
so  decided  to  sell  his  yearlings 
at  auction  and  the  Powers-Hunter 
Co.  landed  t-bem. 

The  man  who  wielded  the  gavel 
that  afternoon,  however,  was  the 
late  George  A.  Bain,  of  Lexing- 
ton, who  for  many  years  there- 
after was  the  chief  auctioneer  of 
the  Fasig-Tipton  Co.,  and  an  auc- 
tioneer of  remarkable  facility. 

As  aforesaid,  it  was  in  1918 
that  Man  o'  War  was  sold  as  a 
yearling  at  Saratoga.  And  it  was 
in  the  previous  year  of  1917  that 
E.  J.  Tranter  began  laying  the 
foundations  for  his  later  monop- 
oly of  the  sales  there.    He  was 
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Almahurst  Farm  Yearlings 

To  be  sold  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Wednesday  Evening,  August  13, 1941 

IN  FASIG-TIPTON  COMPANY  ARENA 

3  by  LADYSMAN,  4  by  SUN  TEDDY,  1  by  THE  PORTER, 
2  by  BURGOO  KING,  1  by  QUESTIONAIRE,  1  by  MATE, 
1  by  WHICHONE,  1  by  SWEEP  ALL,  2  by  FIRETHORN, 
1  by  HALCYON. 

Included  are:  Brother  to  Catch  Question  (winner  at  three — 
1940)  ;  half-brother  to  Jota  (winner  at  two— 1940) ;  half- 
brother  to  All  Ablaze,  Gold  and  Black,  Betty  War,  Rose-Ouzel, 
Silver  Sickle,  Rise  and  Shine  (all  winners);  half-brother  to 
Air  Hostess,  Microphobia,  Black  Witch  (all  winners) ;  half- 
sister  to  Cape  Cod  (winner  at  two,  and  at  three — 1940)  ;  half- 
sister  to  Little  Banner  (22  wins  to  date),  Pharenough, 
Minstrellette,  Bayport,  Trovadora  (all  winners) ;  half-sister 
to  Shut  Eye  (winner  at  two — 1940)  ;  half-sister  to  Merry  Bid 
(winner  at  two — 1940). 

Inspection  is  invited 

ALMAHURST  FARM 


HENRY  H.  KNIGHT, 

Owner 

HARRODSBURG  PIKE 


MARVIN  CHILDS, 

Manager 


NICHOLASVILLE.  KY. 


FOUR  YEARLING  FILLIES 

to  be  sold  at  Saratoga  on 

Thursday,  August  7th 

The  following  well-bred  yearlings  are  the  property  of 
Miss  Henrietta  Bingham 


BAY  FILLY 


{Phalaris 
Selene 


BAY  FILLY 


CHESTNUT  FILLY 


Petworth 


[Stimulus 


[Guiding  Light 


f Golden  Boss 
Orangerie 


(Polymelus 
(Bromus 
(Chaucer 
j  Serenissima 
[The  Boss 
(Golden  Hen 
(William  the  Third 
(Glasalt 


(Commando 
(Running  Stream 
(Uncle 

(The  Hoyden 
|*Sir  Gallahad  3rd  {plucky  Liege 
[Fasnet 


JUlti 
[Hur 


lmus 
rakan 


Gallant  Knight 
or  'Bright  Knight 

Strollina 


(Gay  Crusader 
[Sunny  Jane 

'Strolling  Player 
Felina  2nd 


*Wrack 
[Blazing  Star 

(Bayardo 
(Gay  Laura 
)  Sunstar 

(Maid  of  the  Mist 
(Grand  Parade 
I  Comedienne 
j  Swynlord 
(Fifinella 


The  following  well-bred  yearling  is  the  property  of  Warner  L.  Jones,  Jr. 

("Teddy 


BAY  FILLY 


"Sir  Gallahad  3rd 


[Latch  Key 


[Plucky  Liege 
[Mad  Hatter 

[Transom 


(Ajax 
(Rondeau 
(Spearmint 
I  Concertina 
(Fair  Play 
(Madcap 
(Broomstick 
1  "Traverse 


For  further  information,  write: 

Miss  Henrietta  Bingham 
HARMONY  LANDINC  FARM,  COSHEN,  KENTUCKY 


encouraged  to  do  so  by  a  group 
of  the  chief  stockholders  in  the 
Saratoga  Association,  who  prom- 
ised their  support  and  coopera- 
tion and  with  it  he  speedily  be- 
came master  of  the  arena. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Sara- 
toga sales  became  the  chief  in- 
terest of  Tranter's  life  and  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
in  building  them  up  and  making 
them  attractive.  As  the  years 
and  decades  passed  he  gradually 
brought  them  to  the  apex  of  suc- 
cess. Every  detail  in  their  man- 
agement and  staging  was  given 
the  deepest  thought  and  consider- 
ation and  his  taste  and  ability  to 
gauge  his  public  seldom  failed  to 
strike  ten. 

In  the  end,  an  evening  at  one 
of  them  vied  with  an  afternoon 
at  the  races  in  the  allurement  it 
presented.  Today  "nobody  who 
is  anybody"  in  Thoroughbred 
affairs  can  be  so  and  not  be  au 
fait  with  them. 

On  big  evenings,  when  the  offer- 
ings from  the  most  famous  stud 
farms  come  up  for  the  battle  of 
the  bidders,  the  assemblage  be- 
fore which  they  in  turn  are  led 
has  been  compared  to  that  which 
may  be  seen  on  gala  nights  in 
the  "Golden  Horseshoe"  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
New  York.  Celebrated  ladies  and 
gentlemen  from  every  walk  of 
life  crowd  the  canvas-covered  au- 
ditorium, the  ladies  glittering 
with  gems  and  garbed  in  Parisian 
confections,  the  gentlemen  in  eve- 


ning clothes  and  well  supplied 
with  the  long  green. 

At  times  the  bidding  will  reach 
fantastic  heights.  In  1928,  when 
the  post-war  boom  was  at  its 
peak,  a  record  of  $75,000  was 
reached  for  the  colt  by  Whisk 
Broom — Payment.  Individual  buy- 
ers like  Mrs.  Ethel  V.  Mars,  of 
Chicago,  think  nothing  of  spend- 
ing $100,000  in  a  single  month, 
and  in  the  six  years  between  1935 
and  1940  that  lady  expended  a 
total  of  $598,400  for  102  differ- 
ent Saratoga  yearlings,  an  aver- 
age of  $5,867  per  head.  Her 
stable  is  made  up  almost  exclu- 
sively of  animals  acquired  in  that 
manner  and  in  a  single  season 
(1936)  she  has  won  as  high  as 
$206,450  with  it  in  stakes  and 
purses. 

The  yearlings  sold  at  Saratoga 
are  the  creme-de-la-creme  of 
America's  annual  Thoroughbred 
production  and  ^  on  that  account 
the  number  of  our  great  stake 
winners  and  champions,  from 
Man  o'  War  down,  that  have 
passed  under  the  hammer  there  is 
literally  legion. 

But — there  is  also  another  side 
to  the  picture.  Many  of  the  high- 
est priced  ones  have  been  abso- 
lute failures  upon  the  course ! 

In  this  way  the  balance  is 
maintained  by  nature,  luck  and 
chance.  Which  is  recognized  in 
advance  by  everybody  concerned, 
thus  being  prepared  for  the  smiles 
or  frowns  of  Dame  Fortune  as  she 
chooses  to  allot  them. 


BUCKIN'  HORSE  MAN 

( Continued  from  page  34 ) 


bulls.  These  cost  between  $120 
and  $200  apiece.  Add  to  these, 
cows  and  calves  at  $70  a  head 
and  multiply  by  shipping  ex- 
penses, and  you  have  a  sizeable 
bill  without  counting  the  broncs, 
which  are  the  most  expensive  and 
difficult  to  find. 

A  bronc  is  a  peculiar  animal. 
It  isn't  a  wild  horse  and  it  isn't 
necessarily  a  mean  horse.  But  it 
is  an  outlaw — which  means  that 
it  is  a  spoiled,  half-broken  animal 
with  a  bright  idea. 

All  big  ranches  turn  their  cow 
ponies  out  on  the  range  between 
round-ups,  keeping  only  a  saddle 
horse  or  two  for  each  cowboy. 
When  the  round-up  begins,  extra 
hands  are  hired  and  each  boy 
must  have  four  or  five  changes  of 
mounts.  Bronc  riders  are  hired  to 
'top  off  the  rough  string'.  They 
ride  each  horse  several  times  to 
iron  out  the  kinks  acquired  from 
untrammeled  freedom  on  the 
range  so  it  can  be  used  for  cow 
work. 

Out  of  any  bunch  of  half- 
broken  range  horses,  several  will 
probably  prove  too  tough  for  the 
riders,  and  as  the  foreman  is  not 
interested  in  his  boys  practicing 
for  a  rodeo,  he  will  usually  tell 
them  to  get  on  with  it  and  turn 
the  tough  ones  back  on  the  range. 
If  this  happens  to  the  same  horse 
several  times,  he  discovers  that  if 


he  humps  himself  in  the  middle 
with  adequate  energy,  he  wins 
back  his  freedom.  He  is  then  an 
incorrigible  and  there  is  nothing 
to  do  but  shoot  him  or  sell  him 
to  a  rodeo,  which  is  where  Cremer 
comes  in. 

He  keeps  four  scouts  travelling 
through  the  cattle  country  all 
year  'round  looking  for  likely 
broncs.  Sometimes,  they  find  a 
work  horse,  like  Melrose,  who  is 
broken  to  harness  but  refuses  to 
have  anything  on  his  back.  The 
trouble,  however,  with  most  bad 
horses,  is  that  after  they  have 
been  ridden  a  few  times  they  stop 
bucking,  so  the  rodeo  contractor's 
problem  is  to  find  those  that  won't 
quit.  Cremer  owns  an  ugly  old 
grey  named  Prison  Bars  now  31 
and  still  bucking  off  top  hands 
after  fifteen  years  of  rodeo.  No 
glamour  girl  could  mean  more  to 
any  contractor.  Sometimes  Cre- 
mer has  to  buy  two  carloads  of 
horses  he  doesn't  want  to  get  one 
bucker — which  may  not  buck.  He 
has  bought  out  the  contracts  of 
seventeen  other  contractors  to  get 
their  top  horses  and  now  has  a 
bunch  that  will  "came  undone" 
(really  buck)  at  the  slightest 
provocation. 

Cremer  didn't  start  out  in  this 
odd  profession — it  evolved  from 
his  cattle  business.  He  started  out 
to  be  a  lawyer;  born  in  Wiscon- 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


■hi   in    I M » J .   Ik    miiiI    to  Notre 
Duine    tu    itinl\    I  i«       I'hcrc  In 
1  r.'.'in.  ,1  in  tin-  iinn    lull  I  .11  Kiint. 

Kocknc  uml  tin  \  hccumc  friend*. 
Id-  mvi  lli.it  Itncknc  mill  tin 
Ideals  lie  represented  have  been 
tin  guiding  force  of  hi*  lifr.  In 
1011,  1  ri  im  r  took  11  summer  trip 
to  Wyoming  to  sec  Ycllnvvstoni 
Park,  '«i. il  nnir  went  hack.  'I'lirrr 
ended  tin  law  rarrrr. 

After  uandcring  around  the 
Nortliwist,  lir  finally  homestead 
cd  ir.'t)  acres  of  I  anil  at  Big  Tim 
her,  Mont.  Now  hr  owns  "r.'.OOO 
acres  surrounding  t  hr  original 
homestead.  'I'lir  young  iliulr  just 
out  of  srliool  iliiln't  know  tnurli 
about  tin-  rattle  Imsiness.  Tlnv 
didn't  brand  cattle  in  YYisfmisin, 
so  C'rrinrr  didn't  liratul  tln  in  in 
Montana  —  but  the  othrr  fallen 
did  !  Everybody  took  nd\  antagc 
of  the  grrrnhorn,  for  n  while. 
Cremer  had  a  neighbor  who  re 
fused  to  move  his  rattle  off  tin 
newly  homesteaded  land.  Hr 
argunl ;  when  this  did  no  gond, 
being  a  powerful,  two  fisted,  hot 
tempered  young  man.  he  shot  the 
horse  out  from  under  the  uncn- 
operative  neighbor  and  moved  his 
eattlr  off  thr  land.  The  greenhorn 
beeame  a  mosshorn. 

In  the  summer  of  1020,  the 
eattlr  community  of  Big  Timber, 
Mont.,  was  looking  forward  to  its 
annual  uhIco.  Thr  stork  was  to 
be  provided  by  an  Indian  who 
sent  word  three  days  before  the 
show  that  he  eould  not  eome.  The 
countryside  had  been  living  in 
anticipation  of  it  and  Cremer. 
seeing  the  disappointment,  gath- 
ered his  meanest  horses  off  the 
range,  cut  out  some  of  his  steers 
and  calves  and  put  on  the  show. 
He  was  a  pretty  good  cowboy 
himself  ami  had  always  loved  a 
rodeo.  So  he  decided,  then  ami 
there,  to  be  a  stock  contractor. 
The  following  year,  Livingston, 
Mont.,  gave  him  his  first  profes- 
sional contract,  and  he  was 
launched  in  the  great  sport  of 
the  cattle  country. 

Being  a  businessman,  he  was 
appalled  by  the  bubbling  irre- 
sponsibility of  the  cowboys.  They 
are  not  showmen.  Nobody  pavs 
them  to  ride  or  rope  —  they  do 
the  paying  and  being  independent 
as  hogs  on  ice.  they  like  to  take 
their  time  about  it.  Cremer.  of 
course,  wanted  a  fast,  snappy 
show  that  would  be  to  his  credit 
and  he  nearly  burst  a  blood  ves- 
sel when  the  cowboys  settled 
down  to  a  crap  game  in  the  arena 
during  a  show.  He  is  a  fiery 
person  anyway,  and  he  shouted 
and  swore  and  threatened  until 
he  got  the  shows  organized. 

When  he  first  began  to  run 
rodeos,  he  would  announce  that  a 
certain  famous  bronc  rider  would 
come  out  on  a  certain  famous 
bronc.  then  a  horrible  pause 
would  ensue  while  the  rider  was 
trailed  to  a  box  stall  and  dragged 
away  from  a  poker  game.  Cremer 
told  the  boys  that  if  they  were 
not  ready  to  ride  or  rope  when 
their  names  were  called,  he  would 
turn  their  stock  loose.  This  dis- 


qualified the  rontritiint  from 
competing  In  the  finals,  where  the 
Inn  prlae  money  in,  ami  made  his 
entry  fee  go  lor  nothing.  The 

Pitockmiiu  meant  what  hr  said  and 
made  it  stick. 

Cremrr's  great  innovation  in 
the  rodeo  game  has  brrn  the  di/.r 
of  the  bucking  horses.  Years  ago. 
tln  \  used  to  use  mustangs;  wiry, 
twistinu.  little  devils,  but  Cremer 
reasoned  that  If  a  little  horse 
OOnld  buck,  why  couldn't  a  big 
horse  buck  better?  Besides,  big 
horses  can  lose  weight  in  ship- 
ping without  weakening  them.  He 
was  ridiculed  at  first,  but  that 
was  before  he  found  Earthquake. 
Karthquake  was  big.  He  weighed 
1 ,5*15  lbs.  And  hr  was  mean. 
Part  Thoroughbred  and  part 
Perchcron.  he  was  unridden  for 
seven  consecutive  years.  Most 
great  broiics  have  some  trick  or 
mannerism  peculiar  to  them 
which  is  upsetting  to  the  rider, 
both  figuratively  and  literally. 
Karthquake  always  looked  behind 
him  when  he  came  out  of  the 
chute.  *md  the  turn  of  his  head 
combined  with  his  powerful  buck 
ing  unseated  riders  right  and  left. 

When  Karthquake  died, 
Hootchv  Kootehy  took  his  place 
as  Cremrr's  top  horse,  a  position 
he  has  held  for  ten  years.  Now 
worth  $5,000.  he  was  bought  for 
a  song  because  he  had  been  han- 
dled by  inexperienced  stockmen 
who  flanked  him  too  tight. 

As  soon  as  Cremer  loosened 
Hootch  v  Kootehy 's  flank  strap, 
he  bucked  like  a  demon,  and  has 
been  at  it  ever  since.  Hootchv 
Kootehy 's  little  trick,  which 
makes  him  almost  impossible  to 
ride,  is  to  kick  high  over  his  head 
with  his  hind  feet  and  at  the  same 
time  jerk  his  front  feet  back, 
thereby  walloping  the  bronc  rider 
with  the  cantle  of  the  saddle 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

Bronc  riding  for  the  riders  is 
even  worse  than  it  looks.  It  is 
not  only  a  question  of  staying  on 
the  horse  for  ten  seconds,  but  of 
riding  according  to  the  strictest 
rules.  The  rider  must  come  out 
of  the  chute  with  his  spurs  — 
which  arc  blunt  —  against  the 
horse's  shoulder,  he  must  spur  the 
shoulder  twice  with  both  feet 
during  the  first  five  jumps  and 
then  'scratch'  fore  and  aft  for 
the  rest  of  the  ride.  The  single 
rein,  with  which  broncs  are  rid- 
den, may  not  be  wrapped  around 
the  hand.  The  cowboy  must  not 
lose  a  stirrup,  pull  leather,  touch 
the  horse  with  either  hand,  or 
change  hands  on  the  rein. 

The  bronc  riders  may  have  a 
tough  time  but  the  broncs  live 
the  life  of  Reilly.  They  are  fed 
all  the  oats  they  can  eat  and  only 
work  about  seven  minutes  a  week. 
They  are  a  labor  union's  ideal. 
Cremer  is  a  regular  fuss-budget 
about  his  stock.  But  it  pays. 

There  are  three  great  bucking 
horses  in  the  country,  each  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  three  major 
stockmen.  Cremer's  Hootchy 
Kootehy;  Five  Minutes  to  Mid- 
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Reduce  PUFFS  and 
SWELLING  Quickly 


HOW  ABSORBINE 
WORKS:  Ii  speed 
blood   lo  injury. 
This  belpa  carry 

Off     lln  COIlgPg- 

lion,  \i-vcr  blis- 
ters or  r**ino\ 
bair.  Oflen 
swelling  18  re- 
lieved   in  a 
few  hours. 

As  soon  as  a  puff,  swelling  or  lame- 
iii-ss  is  noticed,  rub  well  with  \bsor- 
biiu-.  AJbsorbine  will  bring  fast  relief. 
I  sod  by  many  leading  veterinaries 
for  over  40  years,  Absorbine  is  not 
a  "cure-all."  But  it's  of  proven  help 
in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin,  wind- 
gall,  collar  gall  and  similar  congestive 
troubles.  $2.50  for  a  LONG -LAST- 
ING BOTTLE  that  will  prove  its 
value  many  times!  At  all  druggists. 
V  .  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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For  Energy,  Bloom  and  Spirit 

VIGORTONE 

Reinforced  with  Vitamins  Is 
"The  Choice  of  Champions" 

Home  grown  grains  lack  the 
vitamins  and  many  of  the  minerals 
your  horses  need  for  top  perform- 
ance. Vigortone  is  scientifically 
blended  to  provide  these  ingredi- 
ents, and  give  your  horses  these 
essential  elements.  That's  why  so 
many  leading  stables  balance  the 
ration  with  Vigortone.  Try  it  for 
yourself,  and  notice  how  it  builds 
bone,  muscle,  endurance  and  the 
will  to  win.  Now  packed  in  con- 
venient fibre-pak  containers. 


PRICES — CASH  WITH  ORDER 
Freight  Paid  in  U.S.A. 

10  1b  S2.8S       100  lbs.  .  .$16.00 

2S  lbs   5.60       300  lbs.  .  .  45.00 

SO  lbs  9.S0       500  lbs.  .  .  72.00 

Order  a  Supply  Today! 


DR.  FENTON'S 

VIGORTONE  COMPANY 


700  F.  AVE.  NW. 
CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


night,  the  eoal-black  terror  of 
Wyoming,  owned  by  McCarty 
and  Elliot;  and  Hell's  Angel,  be- 
longing to  World's  Championship 
Rodeo  Corp.  The  latter  have  the 
biggest  rodeo  string  of  all,  which 
is  held  at  the  Lightning  C  Ranch 
at  Dublin,  Tex.  This  string  goes 
to  Madison  Square  Garden  in 
New  York  and  has  contracts  with 
big  southwestern  shows.  Mc- 
Carty K-  Elliot,  who  chaperone 
Five  Minutes  to  Midnight,  have 
the  rodeos  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo. ; 
Pendleton,  Ore.,  and  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.  Cremer  has  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.; 
and  shows  all  over  the  North- 
west. Not  counting  these  big 
strings,  there  are  65  other  rodeo 
stockmen  operating  throughout 
the  West.  It's  a  remarkable  busi- 
ness ! 

Cremer  is  one  of  the  oldest 
contractors  in  the  game  and  is 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
never  run  a  show  that  didn't  pay 
off,  even  if  he  had  to  do  the  pay- 
ing himself.  He  is  greatly  re- 
spected and  his  word  is  consider- 


ed a  lot  better  than  most  bonds  in 
his  part  of  the  country;  Salt 
Lake  City  has  a  rive  year  con- 
tract witli  him,  but  not  on  paper, 
lie  likes  the  cowboys  and  gets  on 
with  them  because  of  his  uncom- 
promising fairness.  He  likes 
their  sportsmanship,  and  they 
like  his. 

Cremer  could  not  be  paid  to 
stop  rodeoing  —  it's  a  lot  more 
than  a  business  to  him  —  not 
even  politics  tempt  him.  Last 
year  he  sacrificed  the  opportunity 
to  be  state  representative  because 
he  wouldn't  stay  home  and  attend 
to  business.  He  was  dnafted  any- 
way and  lost  only  by  a  small  mar- 
gin in  spite  of  not  being  there  to 
campaign.  Rodeo  —  and  nothing 
else  —  counts  with  him;  he  is 
passionately  devoted  to  its  wel- 
fare. And  he  knows  that  some- 
thing would  pass  from  the  Ameri- 
can scene  if  the  cowboy  sport 
faded  out  or  became  corrupt.  In- 
spired by  his  friend,  Knute 
Rockne,  Leo  Cremer  helps  keep 
alive  the  ideals  of  American 
sport. 


Travelers  Rest 


BOTH  AN  ART  AND  SCIENCE 

(Continued  from  page  39) 


Returning  to  Russia  and  my 
regiment,  the  Chevalier  Guards  of 
Her  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Em- 
press Maria  Feodorovna,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  interesting  my  fellow- 
officers,  as  well  as  other  equestrian 
friends,  in  what  I  had  newly 
learned.  My  brother,  Paul  Rod- 
zianko,  an  officer  in  the  same 
regiment,  now  returned  from  Pin- 
erolo  with  the  same  enthusiasm. 
Together  we  began  to  work  in  the 
regimental  ring  with  candidates 
for  our  future  international  team. 

This  team  may  be  recalled  by 
horsemen  throughout  the  world 
as  having  enjoyed  great  success 
in  many  international  competi- 
tions before  the  Great  War.  For 
one  thing,  it  succeeded  in  win- 
ning the  King  Edward  Cup  in 
London  three  years  in  succession, 
a  record  not  yet  broken  by  the 
horsemen  of  any  country. 

The  international  show  at 
Vienna,  in  1914,  was  the  last  be- 
fore my  regiment  was  called  to 
the  front.  The  war  then  put  a 
stop  to  friendly  competition, 
though  not  in  any  case  to  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  horseman- 
ship. 

After  some  years  in  Germany, 
where  I  was  compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  live  following  the  Great 
War,  I  was  invited  to  Sweden  to 
help  prepare  the  Swedish  officers 
for  their  participation  in  the 
Olympic  Games  at  Antwerp  and 
Paris.  The  results  were  gratify- 
ing, for  the  brilliant  riders  of  this 
team  won  the  majority  of  the 
prizes  at  these  two  Olympiads. 
In  1937  I  moved  to  Belgium 
where  I  worked  with  the  Belgian 
officers  and  at  the  same  time 
trained  a  great  many  race  horses. 

I  mention  these  experiences 
only  because  I  wish  to  point  out 
the  extraordinary  opportunity  I 


had  to  study  the  system,  the 
horses  and  the  men,  representing 
the  three  fundamental  schools  of 
riding  in  Europe:  the  French,  the 
Italian  and  the  German.  Perhaps 
I  can  make  it  clear  why  the  Ger- 
mans scored  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing victory  in  horsemanship  at 
the  last  Olympic  Games. 

During  my  years  in  Germany. 
I  had  watched  the  development  of 
equestrian  sport  there  with  the 
greatest  interest.  The  German 
Government  was,  indeed,  trying 
to  interest  as  many  young  people 
as  possible  in  all  forms  of  sport. 

One  could  see  the  German  rid- 
ing improve.  One  could  see  how 
the  Germans  were  changing  their 
traditional  system,  testing  the 
best  that  the  Italians  and  the 
French  had  to  offer,  here  and 
there  even  improving  on  their 
contemporaries. 

Prior  to  the  Great  War,  the 
German  riders  were  noticeably 
stiff  and  their  horses  were 
schooled  with  exaggerated  collec- 
tion. Now  the  position  of  the 
horsemen  became  supple  and  soft 
and  the  collection  in  their  horses 
began  to  be  replaced  by  a  more 
natural  balance. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Gov- 
ernment endowed  the  school,  made 
the  choice  of  good  riders  easy 
through  its  encouragement  of 
horse  shows,  even  bought  horses 
for  the  men,  one  must  neverthe- 
less do  the  Germans  justice  by 
saying  that  the  system  it  devel- 
oped produces  good  horsemen  and 
well-schooled  horses. 

A  schooled  horse  is  different 
from  one  that  is  untrained.  It 
has  well-developed  muscles,  not 
fully  used  in  ordinary  riding;  he 
is  supple  and  flexible;  he  is 
obedient  to  the  will  of  his  rider, 
which  is  very  important  in  these 


ARABIAN  HORSES 

An  outstanding  collection  of 
Arabian  horses.  Colts  available 
at  sensible  prices.  Prices  and  de- 
tails sent  to  responsible  buyers. 
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J.  M.  DICKINSON 
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State  of  Illinois. 
DWICHT  H.  CREEN,  Covernor 

Governor  Green  hopes  you  will  find  it  con- 
venient to  attend  the 

ILLINOIS  STATE  FAIR 
SPRINGFIELD  ILLINOIS 
AUGUST  9-17  INC.,  1941 
IT'S  YOUR   FAIR  .  .  Come  and  Enjoy  It. 

SOCIETY  HORSE  SHOW 
Saturday,  August  9  -  Illinois  Owned  Horses 
Monday   to   Friday,   inc.,   August   11   to  15 

—  Open  to  the  World  — 
160   Classes  with  a   total   premium  offering 
of  $20,065.    Also  Trophies  and  Ribbons. 

Classification  Includes 
$1250  Heavy  Harness  Stake 
1250  Roadster  Stake 
$500  Roadster  Saddle  Stake 
500  Fine  Harness  Stake 
1250  Illinois  Stake  -  Fire  Gaited 
$650  Junior  Stake  -  Five-Gaited 
1250  Capital  Stake  -  Three-Gaited 
500  Jumper  Stake 
650  Shetland  Pony  Stake 
650  Welsh  and  Hackney  Ponv  Stake 
ENTRIES  CLOSE  -  AUGUST  1st 
Judges — D.  J.  Kays,  Columbus.  Ohio;  Claude 
Pemberton.    Elizabethtown,    Kentucky,  and 
Harry  McNair,  Chicago,  Illinois.  The  classes 
the  judges  will  judge  will   be  announced 
each  day  before  the  show. 

For  premium  list,  write 
ILLINOIS  STATE  FAIR 
P.  O.  Box  546  Springfield.  III. 

Howard  Leonard,  Wm.  V.  "Jake"  Ward, 
Director  of  Agriculture  General  Manager 

John  Hubly,  Supt.  of  Light  Horses. 


HUNTER  PROSPECTS 

Full  sisters,  2  and  3  years  old,  bay,  each 
nearly  16  hands.  Registered  with  Jockey 
Club.  Snaffle  mouths,  perfect  manners, 
excellent  hacks,  ha  mess  broken ;  elder, 
a  big,  quiet  jumper,  ready  to  hunt.  Will 
sell  to  suitable  private  owner  for  frac- 
tion of  value,  if  placed  together,  pre- 
ferably with  my  groom  in  attendance. 
Iteferences  required.  Apply:  MARY 
SPENCER  KIMBALL,  "Hill  Acres." 
Henderson  Harbor,  New  York. 


WHERETO  CO? 

Do  you  want  to  know  where  to 
go  for  a  week's  trout  or  land- 
locked salmon  fishing? 
Would  you  like  to  take  the 
family  to  a  dude  ranch  for  the 
summer? 

Do  you  want  to  rent  a  big  camp 
on  a  Canadian  lake? 
For    many    years    our  readers 
have  asked  advice  on  these  and 
other  subjects. 

We  don't  always  know  but  if 
not  we  can  generally  find  out. 
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\\n\ %  when  mir  horse  show*  lime 
*neli  eotnplii  id  .1  lumps  mul  rum 

I'm  ih        of  jumps. 

Thr  (irrmmi   school   tines  not 
require  exaggerated  collection  in 
t tic*  horse,  is  it  iisi  il  to,  which  rn 
•  hie*  him  to  use  Ins  natural  ha  I 
Niter.    Of  thr  ridrr  it  demand*  i 
soft  deep  lent,  with  stirrup*  of  A 
arnslhle  length,  not  too  short.  In 
deed,  daring  •choollng  boon  In 

thr  ring,  the  stirrups  arc  made 
c  \  e  n  longer  in  order  to  Irt  thr 
rider's  legs  work  morr  easily. 

Thr  schooling  of  thr  German 
horses  tiur  to  thr  willingness  to 
work,  thr  precision,  thr  pedantry 
of  the  (ierin.in  character  came 
very  close  t«*  prrfeetion.  Each 
orlierr  does  his  own  work,  or  did 
hcforc  the  present  war.  mid  was 
given  .ill  thr  timr  nrrdrd  fully 
to  de\elop  the  horse  in  his  charge. 
Patience  anil  quirt  work  achieved 
n  relationship  of  complete  con- 
fidence between  horse  and  rider. 

In  brief,  thr  (ierin.in  school  re- 
built its  system  in  accordance 
with  thr  requirements  of  modern 
riding  and  rn  forced  it  under  thr 
eye  of  experienced  and  competent 
instructors.  As  a  result,  thr  pub- 
lic appearances  of  its  exponents 
are  marked  by  a  quite  uniform 
finish :  the  stamp  of  the  school 
may  be  seen  on  all  its  officers. 

The  Italian  school,  so  far  as  I 
could  see,  has  made  no  improve 
ment  in  recent  years.  In  fact, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  instructors  of 
this  school  have  forgotten  a  lot 
of  the  fundamental  principles 
taught  by  Caprilli. 

The  Italians  have  shortened 
their  stirrups  too  much  and  have, 
to  my  mind,  over  emphasized  the 
forward  inclination  of  the  body. 
That  is  why.  in  case  of  a  refusal 
or  a  sudden  change  in  the  balance 
of  the  horse,  they  often  fly  out  of 
the  saddle.  Furthermore,  they  do 
not  school  their  horses  f till v  and 
their  concentration  on  fencing  is 
inadequate  preparation  for  meet- 
ing all  the  difficulties  to  be  faced 
in  a  modern  show. 

Nevertheless,  let  us  not  forget 
that  in  spite  of  their  shortcomings 
the  Italian  riders  represent  a  sys- 
tem and  also  show  the  stamp  of 
a  school.  The  seat  of  their  good 
riders  is  supple  and  uniform  and 
the  control  of  their  horses  is  soft 
and  understanding.  Evidently,  the 
riders  work  their  own  horses. 

The  French  have,  in  fact,  two 
systems  of  riding:  one  for  the 
ring,  another  for  the  field.  In 
the  ring,  their  schooling  is  won- 
derful in  every  respect :  the  posi- 
tion of  their  riders  is  elegant,  uni- 
form, deep,  so  delicate  and  so 
flexible  that  it  is  difficult  to  notice 
the  slightest  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  rider  when  a  com- 
mand is  given. 

The  action  of  the  horses 
schooled  under  this  system  are  re- 
markable for  their  softness.  In- 
deed, all  the  ring  work  is  done  on 
very  light  reins,  without  tension, 
with  the  neck  and  head  in  a 
natural  position,  with  little  at- 
tempt at  collection.  The  elegance 
of  these  horses  is  not  to  be 
equalled,  though  their  work  may 


hick  the  exactitude  which  the 
pedantic  Germans  demand. 

In  the  field,  however,  thr 
French  show  little  of  the  mil 
formitv  which  the  Germans  and 
even  the  Italians  possess.  That  is 
because  in  field  riding,  and  in 
jumping,  the  French  horsemen 
are  permitted  a  great  deal  of 
initiative,  perhaps  more  than  they 
should. 

It  can  be  seen  from  this  that 
although  I  "as  a  pupil  of  .fames 
Fillis,  and  believe  with  him  that 
a  sturdy  seat  must  be  learned  by 
years  of  hard  work,  including  jog- 
ging for  a  long  time  without  stir- 
rups on  a  sturdy  horse  with  a 
hard  trot,  under  the  direction  of 
an  experienced  teacher,  I  still  do 
not  believe  that  the  principles  of 
high  school  are  necessary  or  even 
advantagrous  in  schooling  and 
riding  over  jumps  or  across 
country,  but  a  simple  dressage  is 
quite  necessary. 

What  Fillis  did  understand  to 
the  full,  however,  is  that  horse- 
manship is  a  great  art.  He  was 
more  than  the  master  of  that 
art:  he  was  as  will  its  philoso- 
pher. His  fundamental  principle 
is  always,  rn  avanl — forward.  I 
wish  more  horsemen  had  his  un- 
derstanding. 

The  systems  of  riding  discussed 
above  have  often  been  distorted 
bv  certain  over-ambitious  riders 
seen  at  the  horse  shows,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  victory,  use  a  system 
which  I  call  "trick  riding."  They 
have  a  greater  faith  in  themselves 
than  in  their  horses  and  conse- 
quently plan  a  demonstration  of 
acrobatics  calculated  to  make 
every  jump  clean.  They  may 
employ  a  "coup  de  sonnette,"  or 
force  a  horse  to  shorten  its  stride, 
to  collect  the  horse — then  throw  it 
forward  at  the  obstacle,  while 
climbing  far  out  on  its  neck. 

True,  a  rider  who  teaches  his 
horse  such  control  may  himself 
successfully  use  it.  But  should 
the  horse  be  mounted  by  another 
rider  unfamiliar  with  these  prac- 
tices, even  a  good  one.  then  the 
result  would  be  dismal.  And  in 
the  field,  of  course,  where  a  well- 
schooled  horse  should  be  given  a 
certain  initiative,  no  rider  would 
get  satisfaction  from  such  an 
animal. 

Unfortunately,  bad  habits  such 
as  are  exhibited  by  these  trick 
riders  are  quickly  assimilated  by 
young  horsemen.  They  are  likely 
to  see  only  the  result  achieved  at 
the  time  without  reckoning  the 
disadvantages  of  the  system,  un- 
mindful at  the  same  time  that 
only  a  really  experienced  rider 
possessed  of  true  equestrian  tact 
can  permit  himself  these  practices 
— and  then  onlv  to  win. 
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ENTRIES  CLOSE  \i  G.  I 

Auk.  11 


$3,000  Added 
Six  Furlong* 
$.-.,000  Added 

and  ■  Sixteenth 

$:>,oon  Added 

Six  Furlntifc*- 
$10,000  Added 
One  \H'   awl  a  Sixteenth 
Sept.  I     $10,000  Added 
Six  Furlong* 
$.',,000  Added 


Aiibv 

One 

Aug. 

Aug. 


\f, 

Mile 

23 
30 


Sept.  '» 


1.  Till.  PAWTUCKET  HANDICAP 

Three-Year  Old*  and  Upward 

2.  THE  kin<;  IMIII, IP  II  \M»H  \P 

Three- Year-Old*  and  Upward 

3.  THK  JKANNK  D'AKC 

Two  Year  Old* ;  Fillies 

i  THK  new  enceand  oaks 

Three  Year-Olda;  Fillie. 
'..  THK  Oi  l)  (  OI.OM 

Two-  Yrar-OM* 

6.  THK  \I\UY  DYER  HANDICAP 

Three- Year-Old*  and  Upward*;  Killies  and  Mares 

One  Mile  and  a  Sixteenth 

7.  THK  NARRACANSETT  SPECIAL    Sept.  13    $23,000  Added 

Three- Year-Old*  and  Upward       One  Mile  antl  Three  Sixteenth* 

8.  Till.  J  WH  S  C.  THORNTON 

MEMORIAL  HANDICAP  Sept.  20     $5,000  Added 

Three-Year -Olds  and  Upward  Six  Furlong* 

9.  THK  OOVKRNOR'S  HANDICAP     Sept.  27    $10,000  Added 

Three- Year-Olds  and  Upward  One  Mile  and  an  Eighth 

MINIMUM  DAILY  PURSIS  SI.  100 
NARRAGANSETT  RACING  ASSOCIATION,  INC 

James  E.   Dooley,  President         Robert  Shelley,  Racing  Secretary 


Uncord  of 
Hunt  Race  Meetings 
in  America 

VOLUME  X 

THE  tenth  edition  of  the  Record  of  Hunt  Race  Meetings 
in  America  is  now  in  preparation  and  will  be  ready  soon. 
Each  succeeding  volume  of  this  unique  series  forms  not  only 
a  complete  and  invaluable  source  of  information  but  adds  im- 
measurably to  the  usefulness  and  value  of  the  series  as  a  whole. 

Volume  X  gives  the  complete  record  in  chart  form  of  the 
144  hunt  races  run  in  1940 — from  Sandhills  in  March  to 
Montpelier  in  November.  In  addition,  it  records  other  jump- 
ing races  at  the  big  tracks.  It  lists  the  outstanding  horses, 
owners,  trainers  and  riders ;  gives  an  alphabetical  index  of 
horses  and  their  records,  owners  and  their  records,  drivers  and 
their   records,   also  maps,   pictures   and   other  information. 


Make  sure  of  your  copv.  Send  vour  order  now.  The 
is  FIVE  DOLLARS. 


price 


Please  send  your  order,  with  remittance,  to: 

COUNTRY    LIFE    BOOK  SHOP 

1270  Sixth  Avenue  New  York 


JULY  a   19  4  1 
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LIVESTOC 


THE  NATIONAL  JERSEY  SALE:  HOLSTEI N- 
FRIESIANS:  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Jersey  cattle  and  those  who 
sponsor  the  breed  have  been 
pretty  much  in  the  public  eye 
lately  for  there  have  been  big 
doings.  In  the  first  place,  their 
annual  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  meeting  has  just  been  held 
as  this  goes  to  press.  Ira  G. 
Payne  was  reelected  president, 
and  W.  R.  Cook  at  Athens,  Tenn., 
George  S.  Taylor  of  Forest  Lake, 
Minn.,  J.  W.  Head  of  Palmyra, 
Mo.,  and  M.  S.  Hughes  of  Bris- 
tow,  Okla.,  were  elected  directors. 

Mr.  Payne  is  a  Jerseyman  from 
way  back.  He  is  the  owner  of  the 
Moordenier  Hills  Jersey  breeding 
farm  at  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 
and  his  herd  of  pure-breds  aver- 
aged 516.12  lbs.  of  butterfat  last 
year,  and  452.84  lbs.  for  the  last 
ten  years.  He  is  also  a  well- 
known  judge  of  cattle,  having 
judged  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show  as  well  as  many  lesser 
shows.  The  new  directors  also  are 
prominent  in  Jersey  activities  in 
their  various  states. 

The  day  after  the  annual  meet- 
ing came  the  Far  Hills  Parish 
Show,  a  prelude  to  the  National 
Sale;  both  were  held  at  the  Fair 
Grounds,  Far  Hills,  N.  J.  At  the 
show  a  goodly  crowd  watched 
Judge  Paul  B.  Misner  go  over 
those  good  Jerseys  in  spite  of  the 
all-day  rain.  Grand  champion 
cow  was  found  in  Morocco's  Gem 
from  P.  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen's 
famous  Twin  Oaks  Farm,  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.  The  top  bull  was 
L'Alva  Majesty,  owned  by  H.  J. 
Pierson,  Lititz,  Pa.  This  bull,  in- 
cidentally, is  a  paternal  brother 
to  L'Alva's  Dashing  Dandy,  the 
grand  champion,  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show  in  1939  and  runner- 
up  last  year. 

Next  came  the  National  Jersey 
Sale  and  in  this  36  head  of  pure- 
breds  made  an  average  of  $489.58 
and  a  total  of  $17,624.88  before 


a  crowd  of  about  300.  Xenia 
August  Daisy,  a  six-year-old  im- 
ported cow  topped  the  sale  when 
she  sold  for  $1,700  to  T.  W.  Tink- 
ham,  owner  of  Renwood  Farm  in 
Pennsylvania's  Bucks  County. 
She  was  consigned  and  sold  from 
James  C.  Brady  Jr.'s  Hamilton 
Farm  herd  at  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

This  cow  was  a  winner  on  the 
Island  of  Jersey.  She  was  first 
yearling  heifer  over  Trinity  Par- 
ish at  the  Spring  Royal  Show  in 
1937  and  was  the  Bellefaire  Bowl 
winner  over  the  Island  and  the 
junior  champion  as  first  heifer  in 
calf  over  Trinity  Parish  in  the 
same  year. 

Next  highest  cow  was  Beech 
Farm  Wonderful  Girl,  also  bred 
on  the  Island.  She  sold  for  $1,300 
to  P.  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen,  being 
consigned  to  the  sale  from  the 
Breezy  Hill  Farm  herd  of  Mrs. 
George  D.  Eustis,  Madisonville, 
O.  This  cow  was  second  prize 
aged  cow  at  the  Ohio  and  Indiana 
State  Fairs  in  1940  and  classified 
"Excellent"  for  conformation 
under  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club's  system  of  classification. 

Buying  was  rather  evenly  dis- 
tributed at  this  sale  and  among 
those  making  heavy  purchases 
were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Waite 
of  Williamsville,  N.  Y.;  J.  L. 
Hutcheson,  Jr.,  Rossville,  Ga. ; 
and  Hugh  Dillman  of  Sandy 
Loam  Farm,  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla. 

A  total  of  22  breeders  from  ten 
different  states  and  Canada  con- 
signed the  36  head  sold.  Among 
the  consignors  were:  George  D. 
Widener  of  Erdenheim  Farm, 
Chestnut   Hill,   Pa.;   James  C. 


Brady,  Jr.,  Hamilton  Farm,  Glad- 
stone, N.  J.;  P.  H.  B.  Freling- 
huysen of  Twin  Oaks  Farm,  Mor- 
ristown,  N.  J.  The  Biltmore 
Farms  herd,  Biltmore,  N.  C.  was 
represented  by  three  entries. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

The  recent  fifty-sixth  annual 
convention  of  the  Holstein-Fries- 
ian  Association  of  America  was 
recently  held  at  Lansing,  Mich., 
bringing  forth  120  of  the  123 
elected  delegates.  President  A.  C. 
Oosterhuis,  Oconomowoc,  Wis., 
was  reelected  for  his  fifth  term. 
T.  E.  Elder  of  Alton,  N.  H.,  was 
chosen  vice-president.  Four  direc- 
tors were  named  to  serve  four- 
year  terms  as  follows:  L.  T. 
Winger  of  Trinidad,  Colo.,  J. 
Homer  Remsberg  of  Middletown, 
Md.,  Harold  Shaw  of  Sanford, 
Maine,  and  John  Wuethrich  of 
Greenwood,  Wis. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Huffman,  Research 
Professor  in  Dairy  Husbandry, 
Michigan  State  College,  spoke  on 
"Research  in  Progress  in  Dairy 
Production  at  Michigan  State 
College."  He  emphasized  that  his 
main  efforts  were  directed  toward 
finding  exactly  what  went  on  in- 
side a  cow,  and  how  that  knowl- 
edge could  be  used  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  practical  problems  con- 
fronting dairymen.  Sometimes,  he 
said,  certain  results  may  be  ob- 
tained experimentally  that  have 
no  immediate  practical  use.  For 
instance,  it  is  possible,  experi- 
mentally, to  increase  or  decrease 
appreciably  the  butterfat  test  of 
a  cow's  milk  by  feed,  but  it  is  too 
expensive  to  be  practical  as  yet. 


The  Association  delegates  voted 
that  all  Holstein  workers  should 
endeavor  to  get  all  breeders  to 
standardize  the  pronunciation  of 
the  name  of  the  breed  to  the  orig- 
inal and  correct  form,  with  the 
"stein"  part  of  the  word  "Hol- 
stein" given  the  same  pronuncia- 
tion as  in  the  stein  that  holds  the 
beer. 

The  21  leading  New  England 
milk  producers  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  breed  would  need  to 
hike  along  a  71 -mile  row  of  milk 
bottles  to  view  the  milk  they  have 
produced  if  it  were  all  in  one- 
quart  glass  bottles  placed  side  by 
side  in  an  unbroken  row.  There 
would  be  1,180,367  bottles! 

Each  of  these  Holsteins  has  a 
lifetime  production  total  of  more 
than  50  tons  of  milk,  and  the  best 
of  them  produced  107%  tons  of 
milk  which  is  approximately  150 
times  her  own  weight.  She  is  the 
New  England  champion  milk  pro- 
ducer, all  breeds  considered,  and 
ranks  fourth  in  the  nation.  This 
Holstein  is  appropriately  named 
"Mooie,"  Highfield  Colantha 
Mooie  in  full,  and  is  a  Massachu- 
setts cow. 

Massachusetts  has  9  of  these 
50-ton  producers,  Maine  4,  New 
Hampshire  4,  Rhode  Island  3, 
and  Connecticut  1.  Their  total 
production  is  more  than  2,537,790 
lbs.  of  milk  with  86,696  lbs.  of 
butterfat.  This  butterfat  would 
make  108,370  lbs.  of  standard 
butter. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

A  report  of  the  highly  success- 
ful Woodlawn-Rosemere  Angus 
sale  has  just  come  in.  The  60 
head  of  cattle  sold  for  a  total  of 
$22,045.  The  top  female  of  the 
sale  came  from  the  Woodlawn 
herd  and  sold  to  Andrew  Ander- 
son of  A-Bar-A  Ranch  Encamp- 


mint,  \\\.>.  I.>r  if.l-'OO.  Tin-  top     from  tin   Woodlawn  herd.  Stony 

$s.' •.  to  moim  I  or.l  I  iiruiH,  Ston\     ith,   taking   many    ol    tin-  top 

lord,  N.  V     lint  bull  hIho     Ii in.ilrv 

FARM  LABOR  — WHERE  IS  IT? 

(Continued  from  piit/e  It) 


owr  iftiOO  rvrn  for  medium  rno«l 
rlO   Tin-  tiffv  of  mrolwiiiiantion  i* 
clearly  here,  tlcxpitr  ri>i n»f  prior*, 
thr  wnit  for  mnchinrrv.  the  ililli 
eulty  of  getting  gooil  rnouirh  mm 
to  service  repairs. 

BmlpOMBl  sntlii  it  nt  for  ■  onr 
family  diversified  farming  opera- 
tion in  a  typical  Middle  Atlantic 
state  used  to  l»e  figured  at  around 
a  thousand  dollars.  Today  it 
.  .Ms  #U,n7  to  get  the  following: 
tractor.  plow,  disc,  liarrows, 
roller,  corn  planter  with  fertilizer 
attachment,  drill,  lime  spreader, 
cultivator,  mower,  side  delivery 
rake,  baler,  corn  binder,  rnsilagc 
cutter,  milking  machine,  manure 
spreader.  Tomorrow  it  is  going 
to  cost  more. 

Another  possible  solution  offer 
ed  li*s  in  the  report  that  Iownns 
are  going  to  petition  for  legisla- 
tion drafting  young  men  back  to 
the  farms.  In  New  York  State  a 
similar  thought  has  been  put  for- 
ward. A  more  realistic  view  of 
farm  needs  is  being  asked  of  the 
draft  induction  boards,  looking 
toward  deferments  for  young  men 
willing  to  work  on  farms  as 
against  induction  for  those  look- 
ing   only    toward    higher  wages 


working  in    war  boom  industries. 

Memories  of  the  labor  short- 
ages in  World  War  I  are  coming 
back  to  thinking  people  in  agri- 
cultural communities  everywhere. 
The  farmerette  of  1!)17-I8  may 
vet  be  seen  again  unless  some  sort 
of  priorities  in  farm  man  power 
is  set  up. 

The  answer  to  it  all  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  farm  management: 
operations  big  enough  to  permit 
a  profit  to  be  made,  neat  enough 
to  eliminate  waste  motion,  clever 
enough  to  produce  things  (per- 
haps something  quite  new)  for 
which  there  la  a  market,  sound 
enough  to  understand  that  rising 
prices  do  not  necessarily  mean 
prosperity,  strong  enough  to  make 
economic  and  political  power  felt. 

That  we  arc  facing  a  serious 
situation  cannot  be  denied. 

Hut  as  one  astute  observer  puts 
it:  "A  careful  study  of  American 
economic  history  shows  that  to- 
day's problems  arc  not  essentially 
more  crucial  than  other  problems 
were  in  their  time.  Those  prob- 
lems were  solved.  Today's  will  be 
solved  by  the  sons  of  the  men 
who  fought  through  the  problems 
of  the  past." 


HOME-MADE  BASS  FISHING 

(Continued  from  page  SI) 


if,  as  often  happens,  the  voracious 
appetites  of  the  bass  exterminate 
these  forage  foods,  they  will  eat 
their  own  young,  and  what  may- 
have  looked  for  some  years  like  a 
successful  stocking  will  suddenly 
cease  to  be  one. 

Sometimes  the  sudden  falling 
off  in  numbers  caused  by  this  can- 
nibalism does  not  stop  there, 
however.  Mr.  Merrill  tells  of  a 
pond  which  was  originally  well 
supplied  with  pickerel.  Bass  were 
introduced  and  for  several  years 
they  thrived  on  young  pickerel; 
the  pond  was  full  of  healthy, 
growing  bass  until  the  day  came 
when  there  were  no  longer  enough 
pickerel  to  feed  them,  and  sud- 
denly the  pond  ceased  to  be  full 
of  bass.  But  then  the  pickerel, 
freed  from  oppression,  once 
more  took  possession.  And  now 
the  progeny  of  the  few  bass  that 
still  survived  after  the  great 
famine  are  once  again  finding 
plenty  of  young  pickerel  to  feed 
on,  and  once  again  the  pond  is 
full  of  healthy,  growing  bass. 
How  many  times  this  process  may 
repeat,  nobody  knows. 

Young  bass,  when  they  are  first 
hatched,  live  almost  exclusively 
on  minute  Crustacea.  Very  soon, 
however,  they  begin  to  vary  their 
diet  with  tiny  fish  of  various  spe- 
cies, including  their  own  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  with  insects  and 
their  larvae.  As  they  grow,  they 


begin  to  hunt  for  tadpoles,  min- 
nows and  worms  as  well ;  by  the 
time  they  are  adults,  they  are  eat- 
ing all  of  these  and  in  addition, 
crayfish,  frogs,  and  mussels,  and 
after  that  what  they  eat  is  limited 
only  by  the  size  of  their  voracious 
mouths. 

While  it  is  possible  to  increase 
the  food  supply  in  a  pond  by  in- 
troducing shiners,  crayfish,  and 
other  forage  foods,  the  process 
will  probably  have  to  be  repeated 
year  after  year  unless  they  can 
find  good  places  to  hide  and 
breed.  If  your  pond  has,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  rocky  or  gravelly 
depths  where  bass  like  to  lie, 
large  areas  of  weedy  shoals  where 
the  forage  fish  can  hide,  the 
chances  are  that  the  food  supply- 
will  never  be  exhausted. 

If  not,  it  would  be  wise  to 
plant  water  weeds  in  the  shal- 
lows. Here  again,  the  safest  plan 
is  to  use  what  you  find  thriving 
in  nearby  waters;  trying,  though, 
to  choose  plants  which  foliate 
thickly  beneath  the  water  rather 
than  such  stalky  ones  as  cat-o'- 
nine-tails  or  water  lilies.  The  wa- 
ter milfoils  are  especially  good, 
as  are  parrot-feather,  water  cel- 
ery, and  hornwort.  The  planting 
itself  requires  rather  less  care 
than  transplanting  perennials  in 
the  garden — simply  press  the 
roots  down  into  the  bottom — and 
the  plants  will  serve  to  keep  the 


KARSTEN  FARM,  Arlington  Heights,  lllinoit.  In  company  with  an  impressive  lid 
of  America's  finest  farms  and  eitales  —  !•  proud  of  building*  designed,  equipped 
and  ventilated  by  JAMESWAY.  Whether  you  like  the  clean,  functional  beauty  of 
modern  all-metal  conitruction,  or  favor  buildingt  of  more  conventional  line  and 
material  —  JAMESWAY  can  help  you  plan  for  utmott  efficiency  and  satisfaction. 
Call  in  a  trained  JAMESWAY  Man  to  help  you  plan.    No  cost  or  obligation. 


JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  CI-  741 
FT.  ATKINSON,  WISCONSIN 


ElMIRA.  NEW  YORK 
OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


English  Type — Rail  and  Hurdle  Fence 

LARGE  STOCK— PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 


W rite  for  catalogue 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Ml  O  TA  Ml  Y   S  C  y  T  MM  Mi 
POWER  LAWI*  MOWERS 


OFFERING    AN    "ALL  TIME 
HIGH"    FOR  EFFICIENCY 
AND   LOW   COST  IN 

developing  and  maintain- 
ing lawns.  Whirlwinds 
were  the  FIRST  and  are 
today  the  outstanding 
Rotary  Scythe  Power  Lawn 
Mowers. 

WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 

Learn  how  Whirlwind's  application  of 
suction  to  the  rotary  scythe  eliminates 
hand  trimming,  stunts  weed  growth, 
and  stimulates  grass.  In  rough  areas 
or  on  fine  lawns.  Whirlwinds  do  a 
more   thorough   job   at  lower  cost. 

W  A  DEMONSTRATION  ON   YOUR  OWN  GROUNDS  FOR  THE  ASKING  ★ 

LAWN 


WHIRLWIND 

732  W.  VIRGINIA  STREET 


MOWER  CORP. 

•  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Swans,  Peacocks,  Wild 
Ducks  &  Geese,  Rare 
Pheasants,  Guineas,  Wild 
Turkeys,  Cranes,  Bantams, 
Pigeons,  Foreign  Doves 


iltMiBMMagsssMeBMstsMMB  sSslj 

I  RINGNECK  PHEASANTS  I 

12  weeks  old  for 
September  delivery 


blacknecKca  swan 

The  largest  and  most  complete  col- 
lection in  America.  Free  price  list 
with  attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


MALLARD  DUCKS 
WILD  TURKEYS 

INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM  I 
Newtown  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 

TEL.  NETTOWN  340 


JULY,   194  1 
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44B-R" 

BONE -RADIOL 

TREATMENT 

stops  lameness  from 
Splints,  Spavins,  Ring- 
bones, Thickened  Ten- 
dons, and  all  hard  and 
semi-hard  bony  or  fibrous 
enlargements. 

NO  PAIN, 
NO  BLISTER. 
NO  HAIR  DISTURBED 

Relief  from  lameness  is 
guaranteed  and  a  Guar- 
anteed   Bond   Card  ac- 
companies   every  pack- 
age.  The  arrows  in 
illustration  indicate 
points    of  lameness 
and   is   taken  from 
our  Booklet  shown 
above  on  Lameness  which  is  free  on  re- 
guest.    For  booklet  write  CL-1, 
M I DDLEBROOK  LANCASTER,  INC. 
540  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Let  Your 
Horses 

\  Salt 
*  Themselves 


It  Is  the  safe  and  con 
venient  way.  The  horse 
alone  can  Judite  how 
much  salt  is  needed. 
Too  much  or  too  little 
does  not  keep  them  in 
the  best  condition.  Play 
safe    by    giving  them 

PURE  SALT  BRICKS 

in  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents  voui 
loruetting— oust  put  one  up  where  the  horse 
can  reach  It.  Made  of  refined  dairy  salt— no 
impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask  your  dealei 
or  write  for  booklet— free. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 
1  Lent  Avenue  Le  Roy,  New  York 

KEYSTONE  COMPRESSED 


Livestock 

A  regular  department  of 
COUNTRY  LIFE,  deal- 
ing in  draft  horses,  cattle, 
poultry,  the  newest  de- 
velopments in  agriculture 
and  the  National  shows. 


FREE 


to  Horse  Owners 

Just  Mail  Coupon 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  fine  imported 
English  saddlery?  Send  coupon  below 
for  my  Free  Catalog  that  is  saving  real 
money  for  thousands  of  horsemen.  Con- 
tains over  400  Bargains  in  English  Sad- 
dlery— also  letters  from  horsemen.  You 
select  saddlery — I  ship  on  approval. 
Send  coupon  today. 

"little  ioe"  WIESENFELD  CO. 
Dept.  X,  112  W.  North  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  free  copy  of 
your  76-page  illustrated  Catalog. 
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Address   

City  State   


water  pure  and  well-aerated  as 
well.  Brush  heaps  in  the  shallows 
may  also  help. 

If  it  still  seems  necessary  to 
introduce  fish  for  them  to  feed 
on,  perhaps  the  best  bet  will  be 
blue-gills,  crappie,  or  the  common 
sunfish.  Several  years  ago,  in  a 
pond  from  which  the  bass  cleaned 
out  all  their  potential  food,  the 
Massachusetts  fish  culturists  in- 
troduced bluegills  with  excellent 
results.  They  are  remarkably  pro- 
lific, and  their  productivity  has 
kept  pace  with  the  appetites  of 
the  bass. 

So  much  for  food.  It  is  equally 
important  that  they  should  have 
proper  places  to  breed.  The  nests 
are  a  shallow,  round  depression 
in  a  gravelly  or  sandy  bottom  in 


water  from  two  to  six  feet  deep, 
although  sometimes  the  large- 
mouthed  bass  will  build  his  nest 
on  a  muddy  bottom  or  on  the 
roots  of  water  plants.  But  gravel 
is  preferable  for  either  species, 
and  Hubbs  and  Bailey  suggest 
that,  where  no  gravel  is  present, 
normal  breeding  can  be  assured 
by  putting  gravel  piles  at  depths 
of  from  three  to  five  feet. 

Breeding  will  take  place  in  late 
spring  or  early  summer,  earlier 
in  the  south  and  in  shallow  wa- 
ters. As  soon  as  it  is  over,  the 
more  of  the  adult  fish  you  catch 
the  better.  Why?  To  keep  them 
from  eating  the  young.  Even  this 
disgraceful  cannibalism  has  its 
advantages  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  fisherman. 


LIFE  BEGINS  WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  FARM 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


smaller  cuts  of  meat,  particularly 
if  they  are  choice.2 

Once  the  principal  task  of  the 
farm  was  definitely  set,  the  rest 
more  or  less  fell  in  line.  Chickens 
were  promptly  installed  as  an 
immediate  source  of  bread  and 
butter;  there  is  a  steady  and  re- 
liable market  nearby  for  chickens 
and  eggs  and  the  farm  now  has 
1,500  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
properly  housed.  There  are,  in 
addition,  pure-bred  Berkshire 
hogs  and,  curiously,  Mr.  Rubicam 
found  less  of  a  demand  for  them 
than  he  had  expected. 

Don't  misunderstand:  there  is 
a  growing  demand  for  hogs,  at 
good  prices,  at  the  present  time. 
But  somehow  the  markets  near 
Rolling  Ridge  Farms,  so  fussy 
about  the  background  and  quality 
of  their  beef,  don't  seem  to  care 
overly  much  about  the  ancestry  of 
their  swine.  Apparently,  in  this 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  pigs  is  pigs 
and  they  don't  have  to  have  a 
pedigree  as  long  as  your  arm. 

The  next  problem  was  to  make 
the  farm  as  nearly  self-support- 
ing as  possible.  A  four-year  ro- 
tation of  corn,  wheat,  oats  and 
hay  (mixed  clovers,  timothy,  al- 
falfa) was  decided  on  and  has 
been  followed  despite  the  tempta- 
tion to  leave  hay  down  for  two- 
year  stretches. 

This  year  there  are  64  acres 
of  corn,  62%  acres  of  hay,  39% 
of  winter  wheat,  31  of  oats,  16  of 
barley.  Occasionally,  you  will 
find  soybeans  on  the  farm  but 
they  are  inclined  to  consider  these 
too  oily  to  use  as  a  protein,  as  a 
general  rule,  and  likely  to  make 
their  cattle  sloppy;  they  have 
never  tried  soybeans  cut  as  hay 
but  think  it  would  be  hard  for 


2  To  his  surprise,  the  author  found 
during  the  course  of  a  trip  to  the 
Middle  West  during  June  that  there 
is  a  demand  there  for  the  return  of 
big  cattle,  big  cuts.  The  explanation 
is  that  United  States  Army  cooks 
have  great  crowds  of  men  to  feed  and 
can't  be  bothered  with  the  smaller 
cuts.  The  moral  is  to  find  out  what 
the  buyers  want  in  your  own  neigh- 
borhood before  you  decide  on  the 
kind  of  things  you  are  going  to 
produce. 


the  cattle  to  handle  aiad  then  un- 
satisfactory as  manure. 

There  are,  in  addition.  112 
acres  of  permanent  pasture. 

With  the  place  set  up  to  ope- 
rate, the  fields  fenced  into  seven 
sections,  each  with  trees  and 
water,  the  time  naturally  came  to 


A),  three  silos  each  10  by  34, 
four  hen  houses  24  by  24  in  a 
double  -  decked  unit,  brooder 
houses,  hog  and  chicken  shelters, 
an  Oliver  loader,  Deere  rake, 
Sears,  Roebuck  feeders,  Clay 
water  cups,  Durobar  electric  fly 
screens,  a  Chevrolet  pick-up,  a 
ton-and-a-half  Chevrolet  truck, 
and  heaven  only  knows  what  else. 

Belgian  mares  help  furnish 
power. 

The  manager  of  the  farm  is 
Harold  P.  Hamilton,  who  was 
born  and  brought  up  on  a  farm 
in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  about 
six  miles  from  BriarclifT.  He 
got  his  start  in  the  local  4-H 
Club  and  twice — in  1927  and 
1932 — developed  the  steer  that 
won  the  4-H  and  Open  champion- 
ships at  the  Dutchess  County  and 
Eastern  States  shows!  (The 
former  went  for  $1.05  a  pound 
and  the  latter  for  $2.10.) 

Hamilton  took  an  agricultural 
course  at  Cornell  and,  in  1934, 
was  offered  the  position  of  herds- 
man in  charge  of  beef  cattle  at 
that  university.  He  stayed  until 
1939,  and  he'  will  tell  you  that 
the  valuable  experience  he  got  at 
Ithaca  was  not  all  from  feeding 
the  cattle  but  from  watching  thera 


P.  T.  JONES 

Some  J^-H  Club  boys  from  neighboring  counties  practicing  judging 
livestock  at  Rolling  Ridge  Farm 


get  the  cattle.  And  they  bought 
the  nucleus  of  their  herd — 20  year- 
ling heifers — in  1936  from  W. 
Alan  McGregor,  sale  manager  of 
the  Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders'  Association.  From  this 
foundation  stock,  with  a  few  ad- 
ditions, they  developed  the  herd 
of  90  they  have  today,  most  of 
which  have  been  bred  on  their 
own  place:  32  cows  to  calve  this 
year,  20  cows  with  calves,  17 
yearling  heifers,  6  bulls  of  va- 
rious ages,  etc. 

They  expect  to  build  up  to  a 
herd  of  50  adult  cows,  which 
means  that  at  one  time  or  another 
they  may  have  as  many  as  150 
Angus  on  the  place. 

The  farm  equipment  is  com- 
plete: the  usual  plows,  discs,  har- 
rows, rollers,  mowers,  two  trac- 
tors (an  Oliver  70  and  a  Deere 


butchered.  He  knows  what  makes 
a  steer,  you  might  say,  from  the 
inside  out. 

Hamilton  is  working  to  build 
up  the  Rolling  Ridge  herd  with 
what  he  considers  the  top  blood- 
lines of  Angus  breeding:  Barbara 
McHenry,  Miss  Burgess,  Black- 
birds, Blackcaps.  His  herd  sire 
today  represents  one  of  these 
lines:  Rolling  Ridge  Black  Major 
R.,  bought  in  dam  in  1936,  a 
grandson  of  Revolution  Blackcap, 
an  International  grand  champion 
bull,  and  a  great-grandson  on  his 
dam's  side  of  Earl  Marshall,  gen- 
erally considered  the  best  Aber- 
deen-Angus bull  ever  seen  in 
America. 

From  the  Rolling  Ridge  herd, 
Hamilton  has  already  developed 
some  winners:  the  senior  and 
grand  champion  female  last  year 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE 

Hull,  in  .nvirf  ar«  REPEATER  OK 
WIIKA  I  I  AMI  5th.  SJJ»5Q.  I.y  iltr 
1. 1  in  i     '  I  r    ii     »irt     Hri-mrr  n( 


DUNWALKE  FARM 

Geo  A  Portcom,  Sup't      fit  Hill.  N 


ABERDEEN  -  ANGUS 

Our  herd  of  over  VM)  head 
of  pure  bred  Aberdeen- 
Angus  is  famous  for  high 
quality  .wd  uniformity  of 
both  type  .ind  blood  lines. 
We  can  now  offer  open 
heifers  and  young  bulls  at 
reasonable  prit.es. 
Accredited  for  both  TB 
and  Band's  disease. 

Sf*J  for  Jttuih 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS 

W.  Aljn  McGregor.  Manager 

WORTON  MARYLAND 


*  AVOID  BANGS  ★ 

with  famous  Cockade  Farms  Inoculated 
Maryangus  Beef  Cattle.  Every  heifer  in- 
oculated under  Federal  supervision.  All 
pure-bred.  Top  blood  lines.  Hornless.  Prac- 
tical prices.  Write  today  for  free  literature. 
Cockade  Farms  Livestock  Nursery, 
Darlington.  Maryland,  U.  S.  Route  1. 

★  ★★★★*★★ 


WOODLAWN  ANCUS 

Est.  1883 

Foundation  females  and 
choice  herd  bulls  for  sale. 

70  miles  west  of  Chicago 
R.  PIERCE 


STANLEY 
Creston 


b  SONS 
Illinois 


BRIARCLIFF  FARMS 

Aberdeen-Angus 

HrUirlilT  Karms  Anfiis  herd,  the  pioneer  of 
the  Kast.  offering  for  sale  heifers  and  bulls 
or  breeding  age.  Accredited  for  T.  B.  and 
Bang's  disease. 

Anthony  D.  Duke,  owner 
Samuel  H.  Morrison.  Gen.  Mgr. 
Pino  Plains.  Dutchess  County,  New  York 


WHILE  THEY  LAST 
ONE  DOLLAR  EACH 

Wild  flying  Mallards 
Larue  fast  flying  Kinjmeck  rheasanu 
l*urebred  Goldens 
Beautiful  Silvers 
Six  to  ten  weeks  unsexed  birds. 
BEROL  LODCE.  Inc. 
710  East  1 4th  St.  New  York  City 


WRITE  TO  US 
FOR  ANY  BOOK  ON  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  HORSES 
• 

THE 

HORSEMAN'S  BOOKSHOP 


at    HarrUburg,    Uniting  llidgc 
Katonla,    mill    the    mnior  chum 
plon  luill  nt  flu  name  nIiow,  Hull 
uin    Itulgr    llcmlcrnoii.  Klrvrn 
eventi  had  Hulling  Itidge  rntriei 

lit  I  I  ii rUhurg,  all  of  tlldr  own 
breeding,  anil  they  came  away 
wifli  !»  flrata,  one  nccoiiiI.  one  third. 

Mr.  Ituhicum  believes  that 
showing  is  important  if  you  want 
to  sell  premium  cattle.  Hut  you 
muni  not  show  unless  you  have 
something  at  home  to  .sell  anil 
von  mutt  not  show  too  often, 
either,  because  it  is  a  matter  of 
special  handling  and  quite  ex- 
pensive. Showing,  in  other  words, 
he  sees  as  sales  promotion  anil 
must  he  regulated  to  the  size  of 
the  individual  operation. 

IT  would  he  difficult  to  find  any- 
one more  earnest  or  more  en- 
thusiastic than  Mr.  Rubieam  is 
about  his  farm.  Or  more  sensible, 
i  \  ideneeil  hy  the  comment  he 
offers  when  you  ask  how  an  opera- 
tion similar  to  his  could  he  set  up 
on  a  smaller  scale: 

There  are.  be  will  tell  you,  two 
ways  of  going  into  the  breeding 
business  and  you  must  choose  the 
one  you  can  best  afford.  You  can 
buy  mature  cows,  which  makes 
for  a  quicker  return  but  requires 
it  larger  investment.  Or  you  can 
take  it  more  patiently  and  do  it 
at  i  lower  cost:  buy  yearling 
heifers  and  build  up  vour  own 
herd. 

Happy  the  man,  you  gather, 
with  $5,000  to  invest  and  the 
patience  to  wait  a  few  years  to 
get  his  results:  he  will  not  onlv 


have  the  satisfaction  of  lireeiling 
his  own,  according  to  his  own 
best  lights,  but  he  will  have  the 
opportunity  as  well  to  establish 
a  reputation  for  good  cattle,  for 
valuable  blood  lines,  for  clean 
liness,  good  management,  skill, 
fair  dealing.  He  will  have  set 
up  a  brand  value  that  other 
breeders  might  well  envy,  that 
those  who  only  feed  cattle  can 
never  achieve. 

I  find  I  haven't  said  anything 
iihoiit  the  house  or  the  grounds, 
or  the  tennis  court,  swimming 
pool,  skeet  layout,  factors  in  mak- 
ing life  on  this  charming  place 
very  pleasant.  Or  about  the  other 
animals:  two  Guernseys  and  a 
Jersey  for  the  milk  needed  on 
the  farm,  four  saddle  horses,  two 
hunters,  a  collection  of  dogs  rang- 
ing from  a  Great  Dane  to  a  flood 
of  Cockers  and  a  Dalmatian.  Per- 
haps I  didn't  notice  them  so  much 
because  they  aren't  really  part  of 
the  farm  operation.  Or  perhaps 
this  item  will  explain  why: 

"I  used  to  he  an  inveterate 
golfer,"  said  Mr.  Rubieam.  "It 
was  the  one  form  of  outdoor  ex- 
ercise to  which  I  was  devoted. 
Pot  five  years  I  haven't  had  the 
clubs  out  of  the  bag.  This  farm 
has  opened  toy  mind  to  so  many 
things  of  lasting  value  and  im- 
portance that  are  of  much  greater 
interest  to  me  than  any  game.  I 
think  I'll  write  a  book.  'Life  Be- 
gins When  You  Give  Up  Golf.'  " 

I  think  Mr.  Kuhicam  has  an 
idea  there.  But  I've  got  a  better 
title  for  him:  "Life  Begins  When 
You  Buv  a  Farm." 


THE  VERSATILE  JERSEY 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


1270  SIXTH  AVE. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


eted  grand  championship  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show  in  1938  and 
I  !>:>}>. 

Carll  Tucker,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y., 
I  brother-in-law  of  the  late  J.  C. 
Brady,  is  an  enthusiastic  Jersey- 
man  who  owned  Imp.  Cancalaise 
which  set  a  national  record  for 
butter  fat   yield   by   an  imported 
Jersey  eow.    William  R.  Kenan, 
Jr.,  has  one  of  the  great  Jersey 
I  herds  of  the  country  at  his  Rand- 
leigb  Farm.  Lockport,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
J  Kenan  is  particularly  interested 
|  in  the  production  of  the  highest 
possible  quality  of  milk  and  has 
sponsored  extensive  experimental 
work  at  Randleigh  as  well  as  an 
annual  conference  of  trained  men 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  science  of  dairying. 

Pride  of  ownership  is  a  natural 
|  characteristic  of  Jersey  breed- 
ers. The  sleek,  graceful  Jersey 
adds  a  quiet  pastoral  detail  to  the 
landscape,  and  brings  to  the  prac- 
tical farm  a  combination  of 
beauty  and  economical  production 
efficiency. 

But  though  she  attracts  by  her 
refinement  in  body  structure  and 
beautiful  color,  she  holds  her  po- 
sition by  the  superior  quality  of 
the  milk  she  produces  at  low  feed 
cost.    Records  of  The  American 


Jersey  Cattle  Club,  show  that 
31,416  official  365-day  production 
test  records,  made  by  United 
States  Jersey  cows  in  the  37 
years  from  the  beginning  of  Reg- 
ister of  Merit  testing  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1939,  show  an  average  of 
490.02  lbs.  butterfat,  9,127  lbs. 
milk  testing  5.37  per  cent  fat,  the 
highest  fat  percentage  of  any 
dairy  breed. 

The  Jersey  cow's  medium  size 
makes  for  economy  in  feed.  She 
averages  around  1,000  lbs.  and 
naturally  requires  less  feed  for 
body  maintenance  and,  incident- 
ally, less  barn  space.  Her  early 
maturity,  coupled  with  longevity, 
gives  her  an  exceptionally  long 
span  of  productivity.  In  addition, 
she  has  demonstrated  her  ability 
to  produce  well  and  adapt  herself 
quickly  to  varying  climates  around 
the  world. 

Just  as  "Clochette"  in  World 
War  I  contributed  her  bit  to  hu- 
man welfare,  so  it  is  expected  that 
the  thousands  of  Jerseys  in  the 
United  States  will  because  of  their 
rich  milk  and  economical  produc- 
tion, be  of  great  importance  in 
the  present  defense  program  and 
the  work  to  "make  America 
strong  by  making  Americans 
stronger." 


WHAT  DOES  A 
POWDER  IGLOO 
HAVE  TO  DO  WITH 

LIGHTNING? 


RE  PA  REDNESS 
for  national  defense  makes  many  demands; 
the  construction  of  powder  igloos  for  am- 
munition storage  included. 

You  can't  lake  chances  with  ammunition 
...so  the  igloos  must  be  as  safe  as  human 
ingenuity  can  make  them.  Lightning  it 
among  the  hazards. 

West  Dodd  is  playing  a  leading  role  in 
installing  lightning  protection  systems  on 
powder  igloos  . . .  just  as  West  Dodd  is  taking 
a  leading  role  in  the  protection  of  other 
national  defense  projects  against  lightning. 

The  some  reliable  lightning  protection  is  available 
to  everyone  ol  modest  cost ...  for  home,  country 
building  or  foctory.  It  is  o  sensible  precaution 
ogoinst  what  the  Notional  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers classes  as  a  leoding  couse  of  fire.  West 
Oodd  con  add  on  almost  invisible  lightning  pro- 
tection system  to  standing  buildings  ...  or  build  o 
conceded  system  into  new  ones. 


m  WEST  DODD 

■B**T    LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR  CORP. 
420  LEXINGTON  AVENUE.   NEW  YORK  CITT 
GOSHEN.  INDIANA 


400  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 

BOSTON 

This  superb  hotel,  ideally 
located  in  exclusive  Bark 
Bay,  provides  a  gracious 
background  for  your  Boston 
visits.  Impeccable  service, 
incomparable  cuisine  .  .  . 
and  a  moderate  tariff  which 
begins  at  $350  for  gener- 
ously proportioned  and  lux- 
uriously furnished  rooms 
Two  people,  from  $600. 
Suites.     $8.00     and  up. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  HOTEL 
WITH  A  DISTINCTIVE  ADDRESS 


1  .'i.-t^g?^— 

vlwlZ'-!.'.','."  " 


CLENWOOD  J.  SHERRARD 
President  and  Managing  Direct 


Jl'I.Y,    194  1 
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KENNEL  &  BENCH 


ENGLISH 

COCKER  SPANIELS 

Exceptional 

puppies 

are  available 

FAIRCOURT  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Theo.  W.  Herbst.  Owner 

Bernardsville.  N.  J. 

Tel.  Bernardsville  82 

ELLENBERT  FARM 
ki:\M  LS 


DACHSHUNDS 

AT  STUD 

Ch.  Dimas  Earlhstopper 
Ch.  Helmar  Ellenbert 

Rod 

Ch.  Hanko  Flottenberg 
Ch.  Heimo  Flottenberg 

Black  and  Tan 


MR.  aud.  MRS.  HERBERT  BERTRAND 

OWNERS 
R.  F.  D.  1  Stanwich  Road 

Greenwich  Conn. 

,  ,  _  (4468-M  (House) 

Tel.  Creenwieh    j4468.R  (Kennel) 


K  E  n  11  E L  VRRD 


"Buffalo"  Portable  Fencing 

lets  your  dog  play  and  exercise 
safe  from  traffic,  etc.  Easy  to 
erect.  No  posts  to  bother  with. 
Made  strong  for  long  hard  use. 
Buffalo  Wire  Works  Co.,  Inc., 
iv>  Terrace      Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SEND  6c  I 
TODAY  I 
I  FOR  NEW  I 
I  "BUFFALO*  I 
I  PORTABLE  I 
I  FENCING  I 
I  BOOKLET  I 
I     89.C  ,  | 


Woodland  Farm  Kennels 

OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

A  few  choice 
puppies 
For  Sale 
Mrs.  Roland  M.  Baker 
North  Hampton. 
New  Hampshire 


ENGLISH  COCKER  SPANIELS 


Cm.  L>tai  htnuur  Lteaiun  uj  uituida 
Puppies   sired   by   this   dog   and  other 
imported    champions    out    of  imported 

dams  for  sale.    Prices  from  $50. 

CIRALDA  FARMS 

MADISON  NEW  JERSEY 


WELSH  TERRIERS 

Property  of  the  Misses  deCopp«t 

The  ideal  companions  for  town  or  coun- 
try. Some  attractive  puppies  usually  for 
sale  by  Champions  and  from  Champion 

stock. 

Address:  Narranganselt  Pier,  ft.  /. 


IRISH 
TERRIERS 

llipLitea  and  mature 
•lock,  excellent  breed- 
ing, wondeiful  dis- 
positions. Reasonably 
priced. 

LEONARD  W.  GOSS 
Ohio  State  University 
Columbus  Ohio 

■  Menitiei  «1  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America) 


TYRONNE  FARM  KENNELS 


IRISH 
SETTERS 

Puppies.  Show 
and  Hunting  Oogs 
Usually  Available 

Correspondence 
Invited 

JACK  A.  SPEAR 

Tll  TON        IOV  » 


THE  KENNEL  DIRECTORY 


CHOW  CHOWS 

Colemeadow  Kennels, 
Morris  Avenue, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

COLLIES 

Tokalon  Kennels, 
Woodstock  Road, 
West  Hurley,  N.  Y. 

DACHSHUNDS 

Ellenbert  Farm  Kennels, 
R.F.D.  1,  Stanwich  Road, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

GREAT  PYRENEES 

Basquaerie  Kennels, 
Golden  Street, 
Hnlliston.  Mass. 

IRISH  TERRIERS 

Leonard  W.  Goss, 
Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

Woodland  Farm  Kennels, 
North  Hampton,  N.  H. 


POODLES  (STANDARD) 

Lowmont  Kennels, 
Bayberry  Lane, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

RETRIEVERS 
(CHESAPEAKE  BAY) 

Napeague  Kennels, 
Montauk  Highway, 
East  Hampton,  L.  [. 

SCOTTISH  TERRIERS 

Colemeadow  Kennels, 
Morris  Avenue, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

SEALYHAM  TERRIERS 

Colemeadow  Kennels, 
Morris  Avenue, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

SETTERS  (IRISH) 

Tyronne  Farm  KenneU. 
Tipton,  Iowa. 

SPANIELS  (COCKER) 

Tokalon  Kennels, 
Woodstock  Road, 
West  Hurley.  N.  Y. 


SPANIELS 

(ENGLISH  COCKER) 

Basquaerie  Kennels, 
Golden  Street, 
Holliston,  Mass. 

Faircourt  Kennels, 
Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

Giralda  Farms, 
Madison,  N.  J. 

SPANIELS 

(ENGLISH  SPRINGER) 

Greenbraes  Kennels, 
Monroe,  N.  Y. 

WELSH  TERRIERS 

Misses  deCoppet, 
Berwyn,  Pa. 

WOLFHOUNDS  (IRISH) 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Swift, 
R.F.D.,  Canaan,  Conn. 


This  directory  is  made  up  of  dog  advertisers  in  this  issue 
of  Country  Life.  The  kennel  manager  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
readers  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  breeders  not  listed. 
Just  Address 

CHRISTIAN  KIRCHER,  Kennel  Manager 
Country  Life 

1270  Sixth  Avenue  New  York  City 


THE  MORRIS  AND  ESSEX  IN  RETROSPECT: 
PURE-BRED  POPULARITY 


There's  no  doubt  about  it,  it's 
a  great  spectacle — the  smooth 
expanse  of  green  grass  spotted 
with  bright  beach  umbrellas  and 
massed,  gaily  clad  spectators;  the 
tents,  and  flags ;  the  rings  where 
intense  men  and  women  are  pa- 
rading and  posing  some  of  the 
finest,  best  looking,  and  best  bred 
dogs  of  every  type,  size,  breed 
and  persuasion.  The  people  and 
dogs  from  every  state  in  the  Union 
and  Canada  too;  the  seemingly 
endless  parking  fields  full  of  cars 
— yes  indeed,  the  Morris  and 
Essex  is  really  something  to  see. 

And  there  is  plenty  of  drama 
there'  too,  for  behind  the  smooth 
efficiency  of  the  judging  are  the 
owners  of  nearly  4,000  dogs  in  a 
day-long  struggle  through  class 
and  breed  and  group,  each  one 
hoping  and  striving  to  be  one  of 
those  six  dogs  that  appear  in  the 
big  ring  as  the  afternoon  shadows 
lengthen.  Six  dogs  that  have  ris- 
en above  the  thousands  and  that 
now  have  a  chance  for  the  top 
honor — best  in  show. 

It's  always  a  thrill,  but  this 
year  it  seemed  that  this  final  con- 
test was  more  exciting  than  ever. 
In  there  with  the  Pointer,  the 
German  Shepherd,  the  Chow 
Chow,  the  Bloodhound,  and  the 
Peke  was  Ch.  Nornay  Saddler, 
world-famous  Foxterrier,  one  of 
the  greatest  bench  dogs  of  all 
time  and  out  of  retirement  just 
for  this  event. 

Saddler  had  been  in  that  final 
group  twice  before.  He  had  also 
twice  topped  the  Terrier  group  at 
Westminster,  but,  even  though  he 
rolled  up  the  incredible  total  of  55 
best  in  show  victories  during  his 
unprecedented  bench  career,  the 
top  wins  at  these  two  greatest 
shows  were  denied  him.  So  when 
Enno  Meyer  proclaimed  him  to  be 
the  best  of  this  year's  great  show, 
one  of  James  M.  Austin's  great- 
est ambitions  for  Saddler  was 
realized.  Come  the  next  West- 
minster, and  if  Saddler  is  in  the 
same  perfect  condition  he  showed 
at  Morris  and  Essex — well,  who 
knows?  Maybe  he  will  be  brought 
out  of  retirement  again. 

Though  this  year's  Morris  and 
Essex  wasn't  the  biggest  in  his- 
tory (the  1939  show  is  still  the 
all  time  high)  there  were,  after 
all,  3,874  dogs  competing,  and 
that's  a  lot  of  dogs.  Also,  and  un- 
believably, the  grounds  were  im- 
proved by  various  changes  that 
have  been  made  since  the  1940 
show.  It  seemed  hardly  possible 
that  anything  could  be  done  to 
dress  up  that  lovely  stretch  of 
greensward  on  which  thousands  of 
dollars  and  man-hours  bave  been 


expended  to  make  a  model  dog 
show  site.  Yet  McClure  Halley 
somehow  thought  of  ways  to  make 
the  view  of  the  grounds  more  im- 
pressive, to  improve  the  accom- 
modations for  the  exhibitors,  make 
the  show  more  efficient. 

Apparently  America  has  had  no 
change  of  heart  as  far  as  its 
favorite  breeds  of  dogs  are  con- 
cerned. Dachshunde  and  Cockers 
still  lead  the  others  and  by  quite 
a  margin.  As  they  did  last  year, 
the  Dachshunde*  topped  all  breeds, 
this  time  with  a  total  of  234.  This 
certainly  shows  that  the  American 
public  doesn't  hold  these  low- 
slung  little  fellows  responsible  for 
the  politics  of  their  fatherland. 

Close  behind  the  Dachshunde, 
and  the  only  other  breed  with 
more  than  200  entries  were  the 
perennially  popular  American 
Cockers  with  a  total  of  205. 

There  was  a  grand  lot  of  Fox- 
terriers  too,  and  some  mighty 
good  ones  beside  the  famous 
Saddler. 

There  were  other  exceptional 
entries  and  among  them  American 
Water  Spaniels  were  noteworthy. 
This  is  a  new  breed  as  far  as  the 
American  Kennel  Club  is  con- 
cerned, for  it  has  only  recently 
been  recognized,  but  it  has  been 
around  for  some  time  and  is  fairly 
well-known  in  the  Middle  West. 
The  17  entries  at  Morris  and 
Essex  indicate  that  there  is  more 
interest  in  the  breed  than  many 
realize.  Certainly  this  good  entry, 
the  first  time  the  public  has  had 
a  chance  to  see  the  breed  in  any 
numbers  should  help  to  boost  its 
popularity. 

A  surprise  to  many  people  was 
the  number  of  Miniature  Pinsch- 
ers  which  the  Toy  group  pro- 
duced. As  a  matter  of  fact,  92  of 
these  little  fellows  took  the  Toy 
group  lead  from  the  Pekingese 
which  have  always  been  more 
numerous  in  the  past.  There  were 
72  Pekes. 

Oh  yes,  and  there  were  the 
barkless  Basenjis  too,  the  odd  but 
attractive  little  dogs  from  darkest 
Africa.  They  have  wrinkled  faces 
and  no  bark;  the  only  sound  they 
make  is  a  slight  noise  variously 
described  as  a  crow,  or  a  croon, 
or  a  yodel.  They  make  this  noise 
when  they  are  pleased  about 
something — sounds  like  the  breed 
city  apartment  dwellers  have  been 
looking  for. 

PURE-BREDS 

During  the  past  decade,  accord- 
ing to  figures  just  compiled  by 
The  American  Kennel  Club,  the 
pure-bred  dog  has  moved  out  of 
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Mown  lit  appointment  In  Naw  Yi/ik  f,ll» 

TOKALON  KENNELS 

Wmiil.loot  Hamt,  WIIT  HURLtV,  N  V 
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cwlualvc  circles  ami  Ihcimiic  m 
popular  I'.iMintr.  In  tin-  ti  n  years 
■tarting  with  l!».ll  ami  ending  in 
1!»U>.  nil  |«Ii.im  s  of  purr  bred  dog 
activities  li.ul  an  average  increase 
of  Ivcttcr  tlian  30  per  mk  Ami 
sunt-  those  were  nut  year*  of  gn  at 
prosperity,  it  in  oliviotn  that  tin- 
purr  l>rr«l  has  hrcn  arrrptrtl  at  an 
average  mcmln  r  of  society. 

In  1931  the  AKC  Stud  Book 
listed  Mi, S00  purr  hrnl  Jogs,  ami 
by  1!>I0  the  yearly  registration 
had  arisen  to  8.1,375.  The  total 
for  the  ten  years  was  »i.S.I.:i()(). 
Compared  to  this,  the  Stud  Hook 
for  1921  gives  the  names  of  •_':» 
70(1  dogs  ami  that  for  l!»:t(),  r8, 
200.  The  total  for  the  ten  years 
was  47-.")(i7.  The  increase  of 
- 10.79.1  amounts  to   V.">  per  rent. 


PROSPECTIVE  IUDCES 

Although  the  plan  is  now  lim- 
ited to  one  breed,  the  proposal  of 
the  German  Shepherd  Dog  Club 
of  America  to  have  its  student 
judges  act  as  ring  stewards  to 
regularly  licensed  judges  may 
have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the 
quality  of  all  judging  at  American 
Kennel  Club  shows.  As  was  men- 
tioned   in    this    department  last 


mouth,  the  plan  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  AKC,  and  if  it 
proves  a  successful  means  of  giv- 
ing practical  education  to  pros- 
pective German  Shepherd  judges 
it  may  interest  the  other  breed 
specialty  clubs. 

In  granting  approval,  the  AKC 
stressed  the  point  that  tin  stu 
dent  judgi  s  must  satisfactorily 
carry  out  the  duties  of  ring  stew- 
ards. They  are  free  to  make  any 
tiotes  they  desire  on  the  dogs  in 
the  ring,  but  they  must  not  dis- 
cuss these  notes  or  make  any  com- 
ments on  the  dogs  to  the  judge 
until  after  the  judging  is  finished. 

At  various  times,  in  the  past, 
there  has  been  criticism  of  the 
quality  of  the  judging  at  certain 
shown  Solutions  of  many  differ- 
ent kinds  have  been  suggested,  but 
the  problem  always  has  resolved 
itself  into  one  of  sufficient  educa- 
tion in  the  points  of  pure  bred 
•logs.  This  is  a  matter  that  is  the 
direct  concern  of  each  breed. 

It  is  possible  that  other  plans 
for  the  education  of  prospective 
judges  may  be  presented  for  the 
consideration  of  the  AKC.  These 
also  may  be  approved,  as  long  as 
they  are  not  of  a  kind  that  would 
violate  existing  rules. 


r.  T.  JONES 


DOC  OF  THE  MONTH 

Because  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  bench  show  dogs  of 
all  time;  and  the  finest  Smooth  Foxterrier  man  has  ever 
seen;  because  he  amassed  the  amazing  total  of  55  best 
in  show  victories  during  his  show  career — and  did  it  over 
the  finest  dogs  in  the  land;  and  especially  because  he  came 
out  of  retirement  this  spring  to  win  the  top  honor  at  the 
Morris  and  Essex  Show,  an  honor  denied  him  during  his 
active  campaign,  we  proclaim  James  M«  Austin's  Ch. 
Nornay  Saddler  Dog  of  the  Month. 


NAPEAGUE  KENNELS 

CHESAPEAKE    BAT   11TKIZ VIKR 

AT  STUD: 

OH.    IOMONTON  NIWT,  put  of  LaNonn*  -    by  Ch.  (  it  Newt. 

CM.    AIRLINt    OOkUaN    DAWN,    out    »l    Airlma    D  .tchaaa    Donna,    by  Ch. 


of  Monlawb,  by 


Owl   of    Airlma   D  .tchaaa  Donna, 

Ci.-..  roll  Newt. 

CH.    TaiCKtTia    POPtPT   Of    MONTAUK,   out  of 
f.  T.  C.  »alppar-  Bob. 
MAPPAOUP,  TID  OP  MoNTAUK.  out  el  fatly  Mantaua,  by  Dutf  Parper  Dang. 

PUPPIES  from  lha  abova  tint  t'»o  and  up 

.   H.   DATtH.  Ownar  PHILIP  COLLIN*,  Mgr. 

Montauk  M'oy  — Phono  404_(aathampton.  L.  I  ,  N.  V. 

/.'■'"       -   htirirtlrrl   tlnit  trtltnrit. 


- 

•■  v.. 

Great  Pyrenees  ad 
Entlti)  Cocker  Spaniels 

|..(.(-at  of  4rMMKI«M  tor 

W«         ih>  ■  M*  -i        1  blAMl* 

'■<              \  ,<•'■'»%  tn  AmoKi 

tAIQUAItll  KIMMILl.  *.. 

m*  *  *-..  pim  v  tmm 

OUm            HOUUTON  MA  11 

i      nuninluti  ShH 

Lowmont  Kennels 

Bayb«rry  Lnna 

Grtanwtch,  Conn. 

STANDARD 

M 

POODLES 

M,  McCr00ry 

A.  Hogunt 

COLEMEADOW 
KENNELS 

Mm  i  i-  Avenue,  Bryn  Mowr,  I'a. 
Phonm  B.  M.  3-72 


Sealyham  Terriers 

Chow  Chows 
Scottish  Terriers 


DOC 
OF  THE 
MONTH 


NEW  and 
regular  feature 
of  the  Kennel  and 
Bench  Department 
of  COUNTRY  LIFE, 
in  which  the 
outstanding  dog 
of  the  month 
is  pictured 
and  described. 


IRISH  WOLFHOUNDS 

The  Ideal  Watch  Dog  and 
Companion 

3  rwmlha  old  puppiea,  rxcrllml  breeding 
by  Mercury  out  of  Jullairh  of  Amble- 
•iilea.    I'riccd  reasonable. 

AT  STUD 

Mercury  by  Ch.  Sulhamateail  Gala  out 
of  Orkil's  Dierdre.  Fee  $50.00.  All 
wheaten  in  color. 

MRS.  J.  C.  SWIFT 

R.  F.  D.  Canaan,  Conn. 
M.  Shafflald,  Matt..  209-12 


ENGLISH  SPRINGER  SPANIELS 

Unexcelled  in 

Field  and  Home 

tw 

A  Perfect 

All-Purpose  Dog 

CREENBRAES 

KENNELS 

R.  H.  Migel,  Owner 

Monroe,  N.  Y. 

Puppies  and  Or  own  Mock  uatulh  available. 

KEEP  YOUR  DOGS 


NEMA 

WORM  CAPSULES 

Use  Nema  Capsules  to  remove 
large  roundworms  and  hook- 
worms. Effective — Dependable. 

C  B  C  C  Sen<1  ,or  Nema 
I    II  L  L    booklet  No. 652. 

Wrila  10  Animal  Inovury  Dept.,  Desii  N-20-G 
PARKE. DAVIS  t  CO.,  DETROIT.  MICH 

Orut  Stores  Sell  Pa'fce  Divts  Products 


DOG  ENCLOSURES 
AT  LOW  PRICES 


Every  size  for  every 
need.  Send  for  our 
free  TOO  page  catalog 


Bussey  Pen  Prod  nets  Company 

5i5#o  ..  —  o_/i.  direct 
Chicago  Illinois 


JULY,  1941 
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Freddy  Hannu  wins  the  month's 
prize  because  he  has  a  seeing 
and  accurate  eye  and  the  ability 
to  work  hard  to  produce  a  fin- 
ished drawing. 

Humor:  Lois  Bradshaw,  Don- 
ald Johnson,  Ritchie  Lowry.  Dec- 
orative Sense:  Jo  Ann  Fox.  Good 
Line  and  Individual  Style:  Margy 
Tadrowski,  Flora  Bonifer,  Betty 
Walker.  Composition:  Charlene 
Krkins.  Effort:  Eugene  Short- 
ridge,  Prances  Leslie,  Mary 
Bohan,  Donald  M.  Weston,  Jr. 
Joyful  Spirit:  Beth  Rogers. 

Suggested  subjects  for  next 
month:  "The  Storm,"  "Camp 
Life,"  "The  Horse  Show,"  "Sum- 
mer Riding."  All  contributors 
must  be  under  18  years  of  age 
and  all  contributions  must  bear 
your  name,  age,  address  and 
signature  of  parent  or  guardian 
that  it  is  your  own  original  work, 
neither  traced  nor  copied. 


Drawn    by    Margy  Tadroxvski, 
Chicago,  III.;  aged  10 


if 


7 

ml 


Drawn  by  Flora  Arlene  Bonifer, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  aged  18 


Drawn  by  Lois  Bradshaw,  Flag, 
Ark.;  aged  10 
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WHICH    OF    THESE    FOUR   GIRLS  IS 
PROPERLY  TURNED  OUT  FOR  SHOW- 
ING   HUNTERS    IN    THE  RING? 


1.  2.  3.  4. 

Answer  xcill  be  found  on  page  59 


Drawn  by  Donald  M.  Weston,  Jr., 
Pittsfield,  Mass.;  aged  17 


4.'/. 


Drawn  by  Betty  Walker,  Green- 
wich, Conn.;  aged  12 


Drawn  by  Mary  Bohan,  Ulster    Drawn    by    Eugene  Shortridge, 
Park,  N.  Y.;  aged  15  Rapid  City,  S.  D.;  aged  H 


Drawn  by  Beth  Rogers,  Glencoe, 
'  III.;  aged  11 


■  m 


JOB 


Drawn  by  Charlene  Erkins,  Cin-    Drawn  by  Frances  Leslie,  Minn- 
cinnati,  0.;  aged  11  eapolis,  Minn.;  aged  H 


Drawn  by  Donald  Johnson,  Ka 
sas  City,  Mo.;  aged  17 


■>■  7 


Drawn   by   Jo   Ann   Fox,  Flag^^ 
Ark.;  aged  IS 


Drawn  by  Freddy  Sumner  Hanna,  Altus,  Okla.;  aged  17 


Drawn  by  Ritchie  P.  Lowry,  Bur- 
lingame,  Calif.;  aged  14V2 

CUU  N  T  ItY  LIFE 
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SO  CINTS 
$5  A  YEAR 


The  Land  Beckons  Again  •  Big  Duck 
The  Defender  •  Building  a  Beef  Herd  •  Dairy  Cattle 
Cattle  •  Horses  •  Shooting  •  Fishing 


Articlo 
PROP.  R.  • 
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—  THE  1941  BOTTLING  OF  FOUR  ROSES 


0 


EVEN  FIVE  YEARS  AGO  and  longer,  when  we  distilled  the        whiskies  had  become!  No  whiskies  we  had  ever  made  or  known 
special  whiskies  for  today's  Four  Roses,  we  knew  they  would        —in  all  our  76  years— had  had  such  softness,  such  smoothness, 
be  exceptionally  fine.  such  flavor  overtones! 

We  knew  it  because  of  the  painstaking  care  that  went  into  their  So'  today'  we're  Proud  to  offer  vou  this  1941  B°"ling  of  Four 

making  ...  and  because  of  the  added  knowledge  and  skill  we  Roses-  No  matter  when  >  ou  last  tasted  Four  Roses'  there's  a  new 
applied  to  their  aging,  to  bring  them  to  mellow  perfection.  fnd  tlirilli"g  experience  awaiting  you  in  the  1941  Bottling.  Try 

it  todav  —  won't  you? 

And  yet,  even  we  ourselves  were  astonished  when  we  finallv  it/    jr.    ■  i .    i  ■  i  ■  e  -n    ,    ■  t ,    ,  ■  i  ■       . » .  .    ,  . 

'     '  »»■•».••  "v.  \  blend  of  straight  whiskies — 90  proof.  I  he  straight  whiskies  in  this  product 

opened  the  barrels  and  discovered  how  truly  magnificent  these        are  5  years  or  more  old.  Frank  fort  Distilleries,  Inc.,  Louisville  &  Baltimore. 

EVERY  DROP  IS  5  YEARS  OR  MORE  OLD 


0 


TO 


SEPTEMBER.  IOS'20, 1941 


For  information  and  Premium  List,  write  The  American  Institute  of  the  City  of  New  York,  60  East  &nd.  Street,  New  York. 
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SMOOTH  SAILING 
AHEAD... 


IF  YOU  LET  US 
SfTTLE  YOUR 
FALL  APARTMENT 
PROBLEM  NOW 


What  a  grand  and  glorious 
feeling  to  be  free  from  worry 
...  to  have  your  New  York 
apartment  problem  solved 
to  your  satisfaction! 

And  how  easy  to  have 
that  satisfaction!  Simply  put 
the  problem  —  no  matter 
how  difficult  —  in  the  hands 
of  our  expert  staff.  They  will 
help  you  find  just  the  right 
apartment  for  your  require- 
ments —  saving  you  time, 
saving  you  trouble. 

Recommended  particu- 
larly from  our  comprehen- 
sive list  are  the  following 
distinguished  apartments: 


1088  PARK  AVENUE 

6,  7,  8  and  9  Rooms 

1148  FIFTH  AVENUE 

8  and  9  Rooms 

22  EAST  36th  STREET 

4  and  5  Rooms 

45  EAST  66th  STREET 

II  and  12  Rooms 

50  EAST  72nd  STREET 

3,  5,  6,  8  and  10  Rooms 


14  EAST  47th  STREET,  N.  Y.  C 
TeleDhone:  Wkkersham  2-5500 


BROWN. 
WHEEIOCK. 
HARRIS. 
STEVENS. 
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CAN  ANYONE  AFFORD 
TO  PLAY  WITH 

LI 


GHTNING  ? 


National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
conclusively  proves  the  hazard  of  lightning. 

As  to  the  effectiveness  of  protection, 
this  fact  speaks  for  itself.  Recognized  au- 
thorities on  lightning  are  among  the  first 
to  install  protective  equipment  ON  THEIR 
OWN  buildings.  West  Dodd  can  furnish  the 
same  reliable  protection  for  your  buildings 
at  moderate  cost.  Every  COMPLETE  West 
Dodd  installation  carries  the  master  label 
of  the  Fire  Underwriters.  Investigate  now. 


WEST  DODD 


y|f  riy  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR  CORP. 
420  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,   NEW  YORK  CITY 
GOSHEN,  INDIANA 


Mwy 


JULY  28 
A  U  &  U  ST  30 


PARI-MUTUEL  S 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


I  li«-s«-  nr<*  lh«» 
Oritfinnl  Frill  Ion*.: 

I  li«\y  will  ikiI 
lt«-  lt«»|irint«'«l! 

Tin*  I'lnlcs  ll«V«' 
llccn  Destroyed! 


Only  a  few  left! 
While  They  Last! 
FIVE  VOLUMES 

A  COMPLETE  SET  1936-1940 

AMERICAN 
RACE  HORSES 


by  Salvator 


Postpaid 
in  the  U.S.A. 


$24.50 


A  saving  of  $5.50 
or  nearly  20% 


Five  large  volumes — the  original  editions  of  these 
remarkable  authoritative  works.  The  background, 
breeding,  successes  and  failures  of  the  outstanding 
American  Thoroughbreds  of  each  year.  Uniformly 
bound,  stamped  in  gold,  an  invaluable  addition  to 
any  library.  The  recent  history  of  American  Rac- 
ing brought  freshly  to  your  memory  by  the  one 
writer  acclaimed  throughout  the  world  as  the  out- 
standing authority  of  the  American  turf  and  track. 
1173  thrilling  text  pages  •  611  pictures  •  charts 
•  personalities  •  only  a  few  complete  sets  still 
available. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


SAGAMORE  PRESS 

1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  the  set  of  American  Race  Horses  at  a  saving 
of  $5.50.  Enclosed  is  check  for  S24.50  □  Please  mail  Parcel 
Post  Collect  □  Please  send  me  the  single  copies  checked, 
at  the  regular  price  of  S6.00  each.      1936  □    1937  □ 
1938  □    1939  □    1940  □ 


Name  

Address 
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EDUCATION 

with  a  jPu 


Today,  the  young-girl  mind  is  practical 
beyond  precedent.  It  seeks  applicable 
learning. 

For  thirty  years,  House  In  the  Pines  has 
been  sensitive  to  educational  progress 
and  never  has  hesitated  to  accept  the 
responsibilities  of  leadership.  Our  ob- 
jectives have  always  been  timely  and 
definite.  Our  girls  have  achieved  posi- 
tion in  the  arts,  in  the  professions,  and 
in  business. 

Along  with  other  arts,  crafts,  and  rec- 
reations, horsemanship  is  valued  be- 
cause of  its  proved  worth  in  developing 
character,  poise,  and  physical  fitness. 

We  have  our  own  stable  of  twenty 
horses,  and  offer  a  normal  course  in 
horsemanship  apart  from,  or  in  com- 
bination with,  our  preparatory  and 
junior  cottege  departments.  May  we 
send  an  illustrated  catalog? 


j  fun) 


COOKINC 


ACE  FENCE 

-r4t*t&i<ica's  ~c?iMt  tV^tc  ~&e*tee  —&Utce  /S~S3 


Keep  your  dogs  within  bounds.  Keep  other  dogs 
off  your  property.  Safeguard  your  children  and 
keep  trespassers  off  your  lawns  and  out  of 
your  gardens — with  a  Page  Chain  Link  Fence. 


ITS  STRENGTH  IS  IN  ITS  SHAPE 

*  Pound  for  pound  of  weight,  Page  Winged  Channel  Posts  are  strongest 
and  render  longest  service.  Specially  developed  for  use  with  chain  link 
fence,  they  are  shaped  to  give  them  greater  resistance  to  pull  and  strain. 
Only  Page  distributors  can  supply  them.  •  Only  Page  provides  localized 
engineering  and  erecting  service  nationally.  Page  Fence  is  distributed  by  102 
responsible  firms  which  own  and  operate  their  own  plants  — local  business 
men,  technically  trained  and  long  experienced.  •  Write  for  "Fence  Facts" 
and  name  of  nearest  distributor,  to  PAGE  FENCE  ASSOCIATION,  Monessen,  Pa., 
or  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 

A  PRODUCT  OF  PAGE  STEEl  A  WIRE  DIVISION— AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE  COMPANY,  INC. 


Aug.  1-31 
Aug.  1-Sept.  6 
Aug.  2-9 
To  Aug.  9 
Aug.  11 -Sept.  27 
Aug.  I6-Sept.  1 
To  Aug.  30 


Aug.  4 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  7 

Aug.  8 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  12 

Aug.  13 

Aug.  14 

Aug.  15 

Aug.  18 


3-  8 

4-  8 
4-9 
5 


To  Aug.  2 
Aug.  4-9 
Aug.  11-23 
Aug.  25-30 


Aug.  1 
Aug.  1-2 
Aug.  1-3 
Aug.  2 
To  Aug. 
To  Aug. 
To  Aug. 
To  Aug. 
Aug.  2-3 
Aug.  2-3 
Aug.  2-3 
Aug.  3 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug 
Aug.  5-9 
Aug.  6-9 
Aug.  7 
Aug.  7 
Aug.  7 
Aug.  7-8 
Aug.  7,  8 
Aug.  7-9 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  8-9 
Aug.  8  9 
Aug.  8-10 
Aug.  8-10 
Aug.  8-10 
Aug.  8-10 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  9-16 
Aug.  9-17 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  11-15 
Aug.  11-15 
Aug.  11-15 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  12-14 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  13-16 
Aug.  14-15 
Aug.  14-16 
Aug.  14-16 


Del  Mar,  Calif. 

Washington  Park,  Homewood,  111. 
Hamilton  Park,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Rockingham  Park,  Salem,  N.  H. 
Narragansett  Park,  Pawtucket,  R. 
Stamford  Park,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


SARATOGA    YEARLING  SALES 

C.  J.  MacLeod,  Jr.,  Tollie  Young,  L.  F.  Holton,  Chas.  W.  Black, 

L.  A.  Moseley,  Herring  Bros,  and  Others. 
H.  B.  Scott,  W.  L.  Nutter,  Horace  N.  Davis,  Blue  Ridge  Farm, 

Sagamore  Farm  and  Dr.  Chas.  E.  Hagyard. 
Belair  Stud,  Lucas  B.   Combs,   Leslie  Combs,   2nd,  Meadowveiw 

Farm,  A.  A.  Baldwin,  Adolphe  Pons  and  J.  M.  Roebling. 
R.  A.  Fairbairn,  Morven  Stud,  Charlton  Clay,  Miss  Henrietta 

Bingham,    W.    S.    Threlkeld,    Nydrie    Stud    and    Warner  L. 

Jones,  Jr. 

Claiborne  and  Ellerslie  Studs  (A.  B.  Hancock). 
Mereworth  Farm  (W.  J.  Salmon). 

W.   B.   Miller,  Charles  Nuckols,  Regan   Farm,  Military  Stock 

Farm,  Mrs.  John  Branham,  Miss  Mildred  Woolwine  and  Others. 
Calumet  Farm,  John  H.  Morris,  W.  H.  Lie^comb,  Kenneth  N. 

Gilpin,  Ajlmahurst  Farm,  Rockridge  Farms,  A.  B.  Gay  and  Others. 
Thomas  Piatt,  T.  C.  Piatt,  Claiborne  and  Ellerslie  Studs  (A.  B. 

Hancock)  E.  Gay  Drake,  Mrs.  Plunket  Stewart  and  Others. 
Old  Hickory   Farm    (Phil  T.   Chinn,   Pres.),   Duntreath  Farm 

Horatio  Mason,  Charles  A.  Asbury,  Dr.  Eslie  Asbury,  C.  J. 

FitzGerald,  W.  L.  Brann  and  Others. 
E.  K.  Thomas,  E.  D.  Axton,  Mrs.  Clyde  Smith,  Keystone  Farm 

(Mrs.  Dora  V.   Kellogg,   Hop  Creek  Farms,  J.   H.   White,  S. 

Shackelford  and  Others. 


CRAND    CIRCUIT  TROTTING 

Historic  Track,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 
Good  Time  Park,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 
Springfield,  111. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HORSE  SHOWS 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 

Monkton,  Md. 

Belleville,  111. 

Harrisburg,  111. 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Sacramento  County  Fair,  Gait,  Calif. 

Montpelier  Riding  Club. 

Oakdale,  Calif. 

Columbus,  Forest  Glen,  Pa. 

ShelbyVille,  Ind. 

Lincoln,  111. 

Benton,  111. 

North  Montana  State  Fair,  Great  Falls,  Montana. 

Indianola,  Iowa. 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

Shelbyville,  Ky. 

Chestertown,  Md. 

Olmstead  County,  Minn. 

Rochester,  Minn. 

Westside,  Iowa. 

Hot  Springs,  Va. 

Caledonia,  N.  Y. 

Bedford,  Iowa. 

Elgin,  111. 

Austin,  Minn. 

Roseville,  Calif. 

Burlington,  Vt. 

Trevor,  Wise. 

Antioch,  Calif. 

Roseville,  Calif. 

Bolton  Landing,  N.  Y. 

Litchfield,  Conn. 

Westminster,  Md. 

Oakland  National,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Illinois  State,  Springfield,  111. 

Wayland,  N.  Y. 

Billings,  Mont. 

Mt.  Carmel,  111. 

Pinckneyville,  111. 

Bloomfield,  Iowa. 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Warrensburg,  N.  Y. 

Columbia,  Ky. 

Berryville,  Va. 

Germantown,  Ky. 

Springfield,  Ky. 


( Continued  on  page  8 ) 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


SINCE  1899,  when  the  magazine  was  founded  by  the  great  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey, 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  "Country  Life"  has 
provided  the  nation's  outstanding  market  place  for  country  properties  ...  In  1940 
again  and  as  usual,  "Country  Life"  led  all  magazines,  of  all  kinds,  in  country  real 
estate  advertising,  with  47%  more  advertising  of  this  type  than  its  nearest  competitor 
.  .  .  Advertising  in  COUNTRY  LIFE'S  REAL  ESTATE  DIRECTORY 
makes  for  sales! 


Christian  Kircher,  Manager 
1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  Telephone :  Circle  6-1550 


AUGUST,    19  4  1 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


A  RARE 
OPPORTUNITY 

\  small  estate  of  charm 
and      distinction  with 
beautiful    views    of  Mt. 
Monadnock    as    well  as 
wide  and  lo\  cly  \  Lews  of 
a  long  range  of  hills  on 
the    horizon.  Secluded 
hut  not  isolated.    2  miles 
from  Jaffrey  Village.  70 
mi.    from    Boston  over 
macadam  roads  all  the  way.    21  acres.    Additional  acreage  can  be  pur- 
chased.   Charming  3  level  terraced  garden  with  fine  stone  steps  and 
walls. 

A  house  built  for  city  people.  TOWN  WATER,  electricity,  tele- 
phone. 6  bedrooms.  4  baths.  2  maid's  rooms  with  bath.  4  open  fire- 
places. Steam  heat  for  chilly  days.  Garages  for  4  cars.  Chauffeur's 
cottage.    Shown  by  appointment  with  owner's  representative. 


E.  A.  BISHOP  CO.,  Realtors 


PETERBOROUGH 


INEW  HAMPSHIRE— TEL.  2 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


"FLORIDA  FISHING 

SCOTLAND  GOLF 
MAINE  TEMPERATURES 


is  the  recipe  for  the  ideal  Summer  vacation  land. 
Montauk,  2Va  hours  from  New  York  City^— 13°  cooler^— 
with  the  finest  fishing  fleet  north  of  Miami,  Patching 
Bonita,  Dolphin,  Martin .  etc.,  beckons  to  you.  Its  moors 
and  down*,  reminiscent  of  Troon  and  Prestinck,  make  a 
perfect  test  of  seaside  Coif.  It  is  an  established  com- 
munity for  those  who  love  the  out-doors  with  their 
social  activity.  The  Surf  Club,  Yacht  Club,  and  Dude 
Ranch  are  added  features.  Ooean  Front,  Lake  Front,  and 
Coif    Course    Homesites     available     at     reasonable  prices. 

We  will  gladly  mail  you  an  attractive  booklet. 

MONTAUK  BEACH  COMPANY,  INC. 
MONTAUK,  L.  I 


PURCHASE,  N.  Y. 

SACRIFICE  AT  $35,000  :  COUNTRY  HOME 
of  ttie  Late  Franklin  Simon,  a  splendidly  built 
modem  stone  16 -room  residence  with  7% 
acres  informally  landscaped  and  easily  cared 
for,  in  very  desirable  and  accessible  location; 
pond,  tennis  court,  garage-bam  with  apart- 
ment, cottage,  etc. ;  more  land  available  if 
desired;  moderate  taxes;  pictures  on  request. 
Brokers  protected. 

KENNETH  IVES  &  CO. 

17  East  42nd  Street  New  York 


•  A  number  of  lovely  large  and 
small  estates  are  available  at  low 
figures.  Write  for  beautifully  illus- 
trated brochures  or  visit 

PREVIEWS  INC. 

The  National  Real  Estate  Clearing  House 
342  Madison  Ave..  New  York 
Mu  2-7740 


MASSACHUSETTS 


PICTURESQUE  BRICK  COLONIAL 

At  Waban — Sacrifice;  Large  living  room  with 
fireplace;  dining  room,  sun  room,  breakfast 
room,  kitchen,  pantries  and  large  porch: 
7  bedrooms,  large  sleeping  porfln;  dressing 
rooms,  3  baths:  laundry,  lavatory,  hot  water 
heat,  oil  burner;  two  car  garage  with 
chauffeurs  quarters.  19,500  so.  ft.  beautifully 
landscaped.    Price  $22,000. 

ROBERT  J.  HAMILTON 
451    Statler   Office   Bldg.  Boston.  Mass. 


400  ACRES 

Superb  tract — 8  miles  north  of 
Carmel,  N.  Y.  Hills,  fields, 
woods,  pond.  Several  small 
rented  houses,  State  Road 
frontage  and  two  miles  country 
road  (both  sides).  Seclusion. 
Suitable  Riding  club,  Came  club 
or  Philanthropic  purpose.  Price 
$36,000  cash. 

BOX  121 
Bedford  New  York 


MASSACHUSETTS 


IN  THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

10  room  farmhouse,  bam,  milk  house,  pond, 
7C  acres,  good  farm  land.  Beautiful  views, 
in  the  famous  Alford  Valley.  $5,800.  Low 
taxes  and  cost  of  living.  Pictures. 

Wheeler  ^Taylor  •  inc 

Creat  Barrington,  Mass. 


CAPE  COD,  MASS. 

Home  mellowed  by  200  yrs.  of  living. 
Cost  $84,000  to  put  in  present  condition. 
11  acres.  Owner  living  in  Florida  will 
sell  for  $30,000. 

Other  properties  old  and  new. 

MAY  C  FAY 

Barnstable,  Mass.  Tel.  Barn.  168. 
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Aug.  14-17 

Berea,  Ohio. 

Aug.  15-16 

Pulaski,  Va. 

Aug.  15-16 

New  London,  N.  H. 

Aug.  15-16 

Orange,  Va. 

Aug  15-16 

Tazewell,  Va. 

Aug  16 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  16 

Timonium,  Md. 

Aug.  16,  17 

Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  16-23 

Stockton,  Calif. 

Aug.  17 

Pleasant  Run  Saddle  Club,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Aug.  17 

Goshen,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  17-21 

London,  Ohio. 

Aug.  17-24 

Missouri  State  Fair,  Sedalia. 

Aug.  18-22 

Wisconsin  State  Fair. 

Aug.  18-22 

Sparta,  111. 

Au3.  18-22 

Vienna,  111. 

Aug.  19 

Covington,  Ind. 

Aug.  19-22 

PainesVille,  O. 

Aug.  20 

Clinton,  Iowa. 

Aug.  20-23 

Lawrenceburg,  Ky. 

Aug.  20-22 

Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  21 

Seymour,  111. 

Aug.  21 

Corning,  Iowa. 

Aug.  21 

Galena,  Md. 

Aug.  21-23 

Eastern  Slope,  North  Conway,  N.  H. 

Aug.  21-23 

Lebanon,  Ky. 

Aug.  21-23 

Cohasset,  Mass.  ■ 

Aug.  21-23 

Mt.  Pocono,  Pa. 

Aug.  21-24 

Butte  Co.  Fair,  Durham,  Calif. 

Aug.  21-24 

Grass  Valley,  Calif. 

Aug.  21-24 

Gridley,  Calif. 

Aug.  22 

Hartland  Fair  Show,  Hartland,  Vt.  >, 

Aug.  22-23 

Tazeweh..  Va. 

Aug.  22-24 

Dixon,  111. 

Aug.  23 

East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  23 

Long  Green,  Md. 

Aug.  .23 

Keswick,  Va. 

Aug.  24 

Watertown,  Conn. 

Aug.  24-29 

Iowa  State  Fair,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Aug.  25-26 

Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Aug.  25-29 

Ohio  State,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Aug.  26 

Belleville,  Kansas. 

Aug.  26,  27 

Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  27-28 

Princeton,  111. 

Aug  27-29 

Kalispell,  Mont. 

Aug.  27-29 

Bel  Air,  Md. 

Aug.  27-30 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Aug.  28-30 

Woodstock  (Vt.)  Trail  Ride  &  Morgan  Horse  Show. 

Aug.  29,  30 

Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  29-Sept. 

1 

Canfield,  O. 

Aug.  29-Sept. 

7 

Calif.  State  Fair,  Sacramento. 

Aug.  30 

Hampstead,  Md. 

Aug.  30 

St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  30-Sept. 

1 

Lakeport,  Calif. 

Aug.  30-Sept. 

1 

Alexandria,  Ky. 

Aug.  30-Sept. 

1 

Warrentown,  Va. 

Aug.  31 

Old  Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  31 -Sept. 

4 

Nebraska  State  Fair.  Lincoln,  Neb. 

DOC  SHOWS 

Aug.  2 

Lackawanna  Kennel  Club,  Mt.  Pocono,  Pa. 

Aug.  3 

Lake  Mohawk  Kennel  Club,  Sparta,  N.  J. 

Aug.  3 

Silver  Bay  Kennel  Club,  Coronado,  Calif. 

Aug.  9 

Butler  County  Kennel  Club,  Butler,  Pa. 

Aug.  9 

Ocean  City  Kennel  Club,  Ocean  City,  N.  J. 

Aug.  16 

Mohawk  Valley  Kennel  Club,  Menands,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  16 

Turlock  Kennel  Club,  Turlock,  Calif. 

Aug.  16-17 

Illinois  State  Fair  Kennel  Club,  Springfield,  111. 

Aug.  1 7 

Marin-North  Bay  Kennel  Club,  San  Rafael,  Calif. 

Aug.  17 

Wildwood  Kennel  Club,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  23 

State  Fair  Kennel  Club  of  West  Allis,  Milwaukee,  Wis 

Aug.  23 

North  Shore  Kennel  Club,  Hamilton,  Mass. 

Aug.  23 

Ravenna  Kennel  Club,  Ravenna,  O. 

Aug.  24 

Chagrin  Valley  Kennel  Club,  Gates  Mills,  O. 

Aug.  24 

Framingham  District  Kennel  Club,  Framingham, 

Mass. 

Aug.  24 

San  Joaquin  Kennel  Club,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Aug.  30 

Chrysler  Kennel  Club,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Aug.  30 

Lenox  Kennel  Club,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Aug.  30 

Walla  Walla  Kennel  Club,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Aug.  30-31 

Riviera  Kennel  Club.  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Aug.  31 

Great  Barrington  Kennel  Club.  Great  Barrington, 

Mass. 

Aug.  31 

Oakland  County  Kennel  Club,  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

Aug.  31 -Sept. 

1 

St.  Paul  Kennel  Club,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Aug.  31 -Sept. 

1 

Spokane  Kennel  Club,  Spokane,  W^ish. 

OBEDIENCE  TRIALS 

Aug.  3 

Lake  Mohawk  Kennel  Club,  Sparta,  N.  J. 

Aug.  17 

Wildwood  Kennel  Club,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  23 

State  Fair  Kennel  Club  of  West  Allis,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Aug.  23 

North  Shore  Kennel  Club,  Hamilton,  Mass. 

Aug.  23 

Ravenna  Kennel  Club,  Ravenna,  O. 

Aug.  24 

Chagrin  Valley  Kennel  Club,  Gates  Mills,  O. 

Aug.  24 

Framingham  District  Kennel  Club,  Framingham, 

Mass. 

Aug.  30 

Chrysler  Kennel  Club,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Aug.  30 

Lenox  Kennel  Club,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Aug.  31 

Great  Barrington  Kennel  Club,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

Aug.  31 

Oakland  County  Kennel  Club,  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

(Continued  on   page  13) 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


CONNICTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


(  onnk  i  if. in 


CONNICTICUT 


/  lixxsxel  in  A  peHtl 

is  this  gracious  country  home 
of  whitewashed  bricTk  It  has 
3  double  master  bedrooms, 
dressingroom.  2  baths;  2 
servants'  rooms  and  bath. 
Original  in  feeling  and  plan- 
ned for  modern  living  Here 
—  the  sportsman  finds  his 
clubs  at  hand 


MRS.  PAUL  LUNDY 

Country  Homes 

At  the  Parkway 
Darien  Road  (Route  529 >  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

New  Canaan  9-1990  Darien  5-1451 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Country  homes  for  sale  and  lease. 
Special  offerings. 

Past  Road. 
GrMnwIch.  Conn. 

Tal.  2*3 
I  East  42nd  StrMt 
New  Vera 
MU  Hill  2-«MI 
(Offices  oa«n  svtry  day) 


CONNECTICUT  REAL  ESTATE 

Country  Homes 
Farms  and  Acreage 
MORE4V  STODDARD 

FAIRFIELD  LAND  &  TITLE 
COMPANY 

Fairfield.  Conn.  Tel.  9-3361 


FAIRFIELD-GREEN  FIELD  HILL 

Remodeled  frame  Colonial  on  21  Acres:  11 
Itooms.  4  Baths ;  1  Acre  Lake.  Brook  and 
ITiTute  road  through  property.  Exceptional 
Bu».  $21,500. 

|tsh&A\arvin 

521  Fifth  Ave.  Danbury  Road.  Route  No.  7 
New  York  City  Wilton.  Connecticut 

Mu.  2-6525  Phone  Wilton  80 


HELP  WANTED 


FARM  OR  ESTATE  MANAGER 

of  20  years  experience 

Open  for  new  connections,  no  family,  fully 
conversed  In  every  angle  connected  with  the 
breeding  of  pure  bred  Guernseys — Beef  Cattle. 
Horses.  Hogs,  Poultry  and  all  lines  of  mod- 
ern farming.  Have  bred  many  good  Guern- 
seys familiar  with  A.  It.  work  disease  con- 
trol and  oalf  raising.  Capable  of  developing 
a  new  proposition  or  continuing  established 
yae.  Unquestionable  references.  Have  a 
wide  experience  among  breeders.  Present 
place  12  years.  In  no  hurry.  But  could  re- 
lease in  reasonable  time.  If  you  are  de- 
sirous of  getting  started  and  wish  success, 
this  Is  your  chance.  I  have  wonderful  con- 
nections supplying  finest  hotels  in  city.  Cor- 
resp»mdence  invited. 


Box  200 
c/o  Country  Life 


1270  Sixth  Ave. 


New  York 


New  Milford  and  Vicinity 

Farms — Country  Homes — 
Acreage 

HOI  S  V  I  IIMI     \  VI  U  ^     V'f  ><  I 
Tel.  770 

\ew    Milford.    Lllrhfield    County,  Conn. 


DARIEN 

SHOREFRONT 
and 

INLAND  PROPERTIES 

WHEELER 

Tel.   5-1436   REAL   ESTATE  Darien 


Country  Homes 
in 

Connecticut 

JOHN  B.  BENSON 

Westport,   Conn.  Telephone  510J 


CREENWICH  (Riverside) 

Dutch  Colonial— stone  and  clapboards— large 
Living  room.  Sun  porch.  Powder  room.  Din- 
ing room.  I'antry.  Kitchen.  3  master  bed- 
rooms. 2  baths;  2  maids'  rooms  and  bath. 
Attached  2  car  garage.  Three-quarter  acre, 
flowers,  fruit  trees.   Beach  rights. 

Attractively  priced  for  immediate  sale. 

THE  A.  W.  W.  MARSHALL  COMPANY 

80  W.  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn.  Tel.  668 


CRISP  BREEZES 

almost  always  at  this  pleasant  old  coun- 
try home — 8  rooms,  3  baths;  3-car 
garage ;  swimming  pool,  nice  trees, 
views  of  the  Litchfield  Hills.  $15,000. 

E.    C.  BARBER 

Greycote  Tel.  159     Woodbury,  Conn. 


CREENWICH 

SHOREFRONT  HOME,  commanding 
view  of  anchorage  and  o^en  Sound.  Un- 
usually solid  construction,  modern  pro- 
portions and  tastefully,  freshly  deco- 
rated. For  a  small  family  with  one  or 
two  servants,  but  includes  salt  water 
swimming  pool,  small  hot  house,  other 
luxury  features.  Transfer  of  owner's 
business  is  reason  for  offering  much 
below  actual  value.  Description  and 
price  on  request. 

OWNER'S  REPRESENTATIVE 

EDSON  &  EDSON,  INC. 

First    Nat'l    Bank    Bldg.,    Greenwich,  Conn. 

Tel.  Oreenwtch  222 


BETHEL 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Acre  Farm 

Colonial  house,  eight  rooms,  all  improve- 
ments, two  large  stock  hams,  dairy  house : 
land  la  lefel  and  gently  sloping,  tractor 
worked,  intelligently  farmed  for  years,  handy 
to  shopping  center,  K  It.  within  two  hours 
N.  Y.  City.    Price  $30,000. 

HOWARD  R.  BRISCOE 

Putnam  Park  Road         Bethel,  Conn 


STAMFORD 

3 MILES  from  station- 
one  delightful  acre ; 
Colonial  farmhouse :  pine- 
paneled  library,  4  master 
bedrooms  with  3  baths, 
servant's  room  and  bath; 
oil  burner;  2-car  garage. 
Price  $15,000;  taxes  $175. 


SAMUEL  N.  PIERSON 

65  Broad  Street  Stamford,  Conn. 

Tel.  4-1111 


CONNECTICUT 
Country  Properties 
DAVID  H. BATCHELDER 


Wilton,  Conn. 


Tel.  276-2 


FARMINGTON 
CONNECTICUT 


The  historic  and  architecturally  notable 
General  Cowles  House 

with  approximately  2  acres,  situated 
on  Farmington's  Main  Street,  an 
avenue  of  distinguished  homes. 

The  brick  mansion,  built  in  1803, 
contains  9  rooms  and  a  service  wing 
of  6  rooms,  unusual  stair  hall  extend- 
ing to  third  floor  where  there  is  a 
ballroom.  Noted  entrance,  colonnaded 
portico,  and  other  fine  architectural 
details.  All  utilities. 

This  fine  example  has  ofvr  been 
illustrated  in  architectural  literature, 
and  has  been  certified  by  the  Historic 
American  Buildings  Survey  as  i  assess- 
ing exceptional  interest.  It  is  ofered 
to  a  restricted  clientele  at  a  re-isonable 
price.  Brokers  are  protected.  Miy  be 
seen  by  appointment. 

Apply  to 
P.  O.  Box  42    Farmington.  Conn. 


AUGUST,  1941 
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VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


MARYLAND 


"WINDSOR",  Virginia  income  producing  estate.  Near  U.  S.  Highway,  35  mi.  from  Charlottesville 
and  Lynchburg.  785  A.  Very  productive  land  for  grain,  cattle  and  fruit  (peaches  and  apples).  $20,000  in 
buildings.  Personal  property  included  valued  at  $9,000.  Net  sales  1941  from  property  estimated  over  $10,- 
000.  Write  for  pictorial  folder  giving  full  details  of  this  very  unusual  property. 

KIAH  T.  FORD  &  CO.  Lynchburg,  Va. 


VIRGINIA  CATTLE  PLANTATION 

Comprising  1400  acres  with  half  of  the  land 
In  a  high  state  of  cultivation  or  pasture.  The 
plantation  is  "within  commuting  distance  of 
Richmond  on  a  hard  surfaced  highway  and  a 
small  river.  Improvements — modern  home, 
pre-revol'utionary  home,  tenant  house,  comple- 
ment farm  buildings,  in  excellent  condition. 
Offered  stocked  and  equipped  at  $55,000  on 
convenient  terms.  Complete  details  and 
photographs  on  request. 

G.  B.  LORRAINE,  Law  Bldcj..  Richmond,  Va. 

(Broker's  co-operation  invited.) 


VIRGINIA  ESTATES 

Excellent  estate,  horse  and  stock  farm.  In 
hunt  section,  876  acres.  $45,000.00.  Colonial 
estate.  2900  acres.  $65,000.00.  High  class 
estate,  hunt  section,  1000  acres.  Illustrated 
catalog  free. 

ALLISON  &  YOUNG 

Fredericksburg,  Va. 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


In  Old  Virginia 


A  country  home  with  every  convenience  situated  in  sight  of  the  Blue  Itidge  Mountains.  150 
acres  in  pasture,  oichard  and  woodlaDd.  Taxes  and  insurance  $184  per  year.  For  particu- 
lars write — 


STEVENS  &  BARKLEY,  Inc. 


I.mul  &  Estate  Brokers 


Monticello  Hotel  Bldg. 


Charlottesville,  Va. 


NEW  JERSEY 


OLD  BROWNSTONES 

Three  Beautiful  Bergen  County 
Estates 

WYCKOFF — 250  year  old  brownstone;  8 
rooms,  perfect  condition,  all  impts.,  fire- 
place, oil  burner,  etc.  Beautiful  comer  plot 
135  x  135.  sunken  garden,  trees,  etc.  Abso- 
lutely worthwhile  at  only  $12,500. 
RIDGEWOOD— 280  ft.  road  frontage;  150- 
200  years  old  brownstone  and  frame  (a  beau- 
ty) 9  rooms;  3  baths;  3  fireplaces;  oil  heat: 
3  car  attached  garage;  One  acre  nicely  land- 
scaped. $17,500. 

HOHOKUS— (Saddle  River  section),  200  years 
old,  A-l  condition;  16  rooms,  6  baths;  3 
fireplaces;  oil  heat;  stable-garage  with  apart- 
ment; 5'/4  acres  lovely  grounds,  trees;  Saddle 
River  frontage;  lakesite.  $29,000. 
NORTH  JERSEY — 300  acres;  Modem  stocked 
(74  head)  Dairy:  $2,000.  Monthly  Income. 
Everything  $38,000. 

(Complete  set  photos  mailed  on  request) 

H.  L.  STAEHLIN, 

Country  Properties 

275  Madison  Ava.  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Sherwood  2-3184 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Main  Line  Properties 


MchriULLIN    &   Mc  MuLLIN 
1600  WALNUT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PENnypacker  049S 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FOX  HUNTING 

In  the  beautiful  rolling  country,  near  the 
Biandywine  Creek,  in  Chester  County,  and 
within  easy  access  to  five  famous  hunt  clubs: 
60  acres  of  cultivation,  richly  blended  with 
woodland,  very  old  Colonial  stone  house 
carefully  remodeled,  two  living  rooms,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  four  bedrooms,  sleeping  porch, 
two  baths,  some  of  the  finest  woodwork  and 
>M  hardware  to  be  found  anywhere,  hot 
water  heat,  electricity:  garage  with  two  rooms 
and  bath  above ;  guest  house  across  the  well 
kept  lawn,  four  rooms,  bath:  stone  bam  with 
modem  equipment  for  cattle,  several  horse 
stalls:  springhouse;  lake.  The  entire  prop- 
erty is  In  excellent  condition,  convenient  to 
Wilmington  and  to  transportation  to  New 
York.  $40,000. 

J.  M.  FRONEFIELD 

Lincoln  Highway     Wayne,  Pennsylvania 

"/  have  a  farm  for  every  buyer." 


ARIZONA 


SOUTHERN  ARIZONA 


CATTLE  RANCHES 

We  have  complete  information  on  all  sizes 
and  types  of  ranches  and  Desert  Estates  and 
a  complete  list  of  Rentals. 

DRACHM  AN-CRANT 

Tucson  REALTORS  Arixona 


STOCK  FARM 

2  miles  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay 

KnouTi  as  "Huntingfleld"  in  Kent  County, 
one  of  the  best  farmed  places  on  the  Eastern 
Shore.  Not  a  "distressed  bargain"  but  a 
sound  value.  309  acres,  concrete  road,  com- 
fortable home  located  back  from  the  road 
overlooking  the  Bay.  Large  cattle  barns,  silos, 
etc.  250  acres  in  high  state  of  cultivation, 
balance  wooded  and  marsh.  Included  in  the 
sale  about  52  head  of  livestock,  tractors,  ma- 
chinery, feed  and  growing  crops,  valued  at 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  This  farm  pays 
a  return  on  the  price  of  $45,000.  Income 
around  $8000.  and  can  be  increased  if  farmed 
to  capacity.  Photos  on  request — exclusive 
agency.    Inspection  by  appointment  please. 

For  Other  Farms.  All  Sizes,  See 

C.  R.  KOEFOED  COMPANY 

100  N.  Eutaw  Street  Bartimore.  Md. 


PAYINC  DAIRY  FARM 

180  acres  in  blue  grass  section  of  Mary- 
land close  to  main  line  of  both  Pennsyl- 
vania and  B  &  O  Railroads.  Attractive 
old  stone  house  with  modern  improve- 
ments amid  enormous  shade  trees.  Large 
stream  and  pure  spring  water  piped  to 
house  and  barns  by  gravity.  Gross  in- 
come runs  around  $7,000  year  after  year. 
65  head  of  Guernsey  dairy  cattle,  work 
stock  and  complete  farm  machinery  and 
tools.  I'rice  is  $32,500  stocked  and 
equipped  as  a  going  business.  Taxes 
$230.  For  full  details  and  pictures  of 
this  and  other  country  places  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  write: 

HYLAND  P.  STEWART,  JR. 

516   N.   Charles   St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


EASTERN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND 

Water-front  farms  and  plantations.  Each 
one  has  been  carefully  selected  and  is 
reasonably  priced  and  can  be  farmed  at 
a  profit.  Some  are  especially  adapted 
for  live  stock  raising.  Acreages  from 
50  to  1,000. 

W.  CLARKE  CRIEB 

Farm  Management  Real  Estate 

Chestertown,  Maryland 

Booklet  of  twent>-fi>e  exclusively  listed 
properties  on  request. 


EASTERN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND 

Centreville,  Chestertown,  Easton  and 
all  Eastern  Shore  income  farms  and 
estate  waterfronts.  State  requirements 
for  details. 


HARRIE  BAXTER 


489    Fifth  Ave. 


New  York 


Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 

Choice  Waterfront  and  Inland 
Farms.   Worth  your  investigation. 

CEORCE  R.  DEBNAM,  III, 
Rock  Hall  Maryland 


■REAL  ESTATE  DIRECTORY: 


Arizona 

Drachman-Grant 
Tucson,  Arizona 


Connecticut 

E.  C.  Barber 
Greycote 

Woodbury,  Conn. 

David  H.  Batchelder 
Wilton,  Conn. 

John  B.  Benson 
Westport,  Conn. 

Howard  R.  Briscoe 
Putnam  Park  Road 
Bethel,  Conn. 

Thomas  N.  Cooke,  Inc. 
Post  Road 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Edson  &  Edson 

West  Putnam  Avenue 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

Fairfield  Land  &  Title  Co. 

Fairfield.  Conn. 

Housatonic  Valley  Agency 
New  Milford,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Paul  Lundy 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 

A.  W.  W.  Marshall 
80  West  Putnam  Ave. 
Greenwich.  Conn. 

Samuel  N.  Pierson 
65  Broad  St. 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Lloyd  Westbrook 
Farmington,  Conn. 

Herbert  Wheeler 
Darien,  Connecticut 


Maryland 

George  R.  Debnam  III, 
Driftwood  Farm, 
Rock  Hall.  Md. 

Eastern  Shore  Estates  Co. 
Queen  Anne's  County 
Centerville,  Maryland 


W.  Clarke  Crieb 
Chestertown,  Maryland 

G  R.  Koefoed  Company 
100  N.  Eutaw  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Hyland  P.  Stewart,  Jr. 
5 1 6  North  Charles  St. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


Massachusetts 

May  C.  Fay 
Barnstable,  Mass. 

Robert  J.  Hamilton 

451  Statler  Office  Bldg., 

Boston,  Mass. 

Wheeler  &  Taylor 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


New  Hampshire 

Edgar  A.  Bishop  Co. 
Peterborough,  N.  H. 


New  Jersey 

H.  L.  Staehlin 
275  Madison  Ave. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


New  York 

Charles  ).  Baker 
Bedford,  N.  Y. 

Harrie  Baxter 
489  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fish  &  Marvin 
521  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
and 

Rye  Trust  Building 
Rye,  New  York 

Kenneth  Ives  &  Co. 
17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 


Montauk  Beach  Co. 
Box  102 
Montauk,  N.  Y. 

E.  T.  Mullen 
1  East  57th  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Previews,  Inc. 
342  Madison  Ave. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania 

Joseph  M.  Fronefield 
Wayne,  Pennsylvania 

McMullin  &  McMullin 
1600  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Virginia 

Allison  &  Young 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia 

J.  Creen  Carter 
Warrenton,  Virginia 

Kiah  T.  Ford 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Henry  E.  Keeler 
Orange,  Va. 

G.  B.  Lorraine 
510-511  Law  Building 
Richmond,  Va. 

Schmidt  &  Wilson 
401  E.  Franklin  St. 
Richmond,  Va. 

L.  S.  Scott,  Corp. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

F.  W.  Sharp  &  Son 
The  Plains 

Fauquier  County,  Virginia 

Stevens  &  Barkley 
Monticello  Hotel  Building 
Charlottesville.  Virginia 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


MAIM  AND 


MARY1  AMD 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


700  ACRE  FARM  ON  EASTERN  SHORE 


Equipped  for  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  chickens  and  farming. 
Newly  fenced,  with  paved  roads  and  highly  fertile  soil. 

Prices  are  advancing  rapidly.     Now  is  the  time  to  buy. 

Low  Tax  Halo    •     Tor  further  Information 


E.  T.  MULLEN.  Agent 

1   E  i \ t  57th  Street.  New  York 
Telephone  Eldorado  5-4780 


Or 

Your  Own 
Broker 


"COURT 


mm*  in  ni  ^ 

MA.NOir 


The  Shenandoah  Valle)  of  Virginifl 

(within  100  mile*  of  If  mhinirfan) 

Colonial  manor  houte;  original  portion  erected  in  I  '"'  Lately 
modernized,  12  rooto«,  1  halh«,  servant's  quarters.  Itrautifully  land- 
scaped. H.tl  acre  blue  gi  i  —  eatate.  'I  In  late  Willi*  Sharpe  Kilmer 
spent  16  year*  of  careful  planning  in  bringing  "Coi/H  Manor"  to  its 
present  state  of  perfection.  Ready  and  complete  M)Vv'  for  occupancy 
for  lior»r  breeding,  cattle  raising  or  dairying,  from  itn  pastures'  have 
romp  Sun  Beau.  Heigh  Count,  Sun  I  /ni  and  other  famous  horses.  All 

the    i  i  •    outbuilding*,   equipment    and   fencing    in    fine    Male  of 

repair  ready  to  accommodate  large  scale  operation"  on  profitable  basin. 
Acceptable  uncial  life.  Situated  in  one  of  the  mo«t  beautiful  part*  of 
Virginia.    Kcifouably  priced  to  nettle  the  estate. 

I'rosprrlit*  on  r<  <|iic-t.    ({tailor  cooperation  solicited 

SCHMIDT  AND  WILSON,  I  V 

Realtor* 

401  E.  Franklin  St.  Richmond,  Virginia 


MARYLAND 
EASTERN  SHORE 

Send  for  booklet 
"Old  Homes  on  Deep  Hirers" 
EASTERN  SHORES  ESTATES 
COMPANY 
Qmeen  .  1'i'i  t  i  *iinr\ 
CantrevJIe  Maryland 


cJlett 


er: 


Alliert  E.  Peirce 
W  arrenton,  Virginia 

May  19,  1941 

Mr.  C.  Kircher 
Real  Estate  Manager 
Country  Life 
1270  Sixth  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Dear  Mr.  Kircher; 
It  will  no  doubt  in- 
terest you  to  know 
that  we  are  unable  to 
repeat  our  ad  in  your 
paper,  because  the 
house  was  sold  within 
three  weeks  after  the 
advertisement  ap- 
peared in  Country 
Life  ;  and  I  might  add 
that  we  had  three 
other  very  interest- 
ing inquiries.  Many 
thanks. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Albert  £.  Peirce 


NORTHERN  VIRGINIA  INVESTMENT  FARMS 

Low  Taxes 

The  following  deserve  your  early  investigation: 
J00  Acres— Stone  home,  with  gravity  water.     Rollins  blue  grass  cattle  farm,  well  located. 
Ill.OOii. 

306    Acres    Rambling   Colonial   house,    plaster  over   stone,   with   full   basemen!  -Htock  raitn. 

Br .500. 

882   Acres— Red   brick  house,   larire  rooms  and  high  ceilings.     Splendid   grazing  land  with 
large,  streams.     View  or  Blue  Ridge.     Offered,  to  settle  an  estate  promptly,  at  $30,000. 
750  Acres— *Lovely  9  room  Manor  house,  built  in   1743  of  bricks  from  Kngland.     An  ideal 
cattle  plantation  within  50  milea  of  Washington.  150,000. 


F.  W.  SHARP  &  SON 

"Foxview  Farm" 


P.  O.  The  Plains 


Virginia 


INVES I  Mi;\  I  FARMS 
and 

COLON]  UL  ESTATBf 

of  the  larger,  hetter  type,  in  the 
he-t  Agricultural  and  Residen- 
tial Sections,  Price  range  from 
$20,000.00  up.  Write  me  the 
type,  size  and  price  property 
you  are  seeking.  James  River 
Plantations.  Beef  (battle  and 
Dairy  Farms. 

J.  CHI  I  N  (  \K  IF.R. 


WARRf.vrON 


YIRC.IMA 


VIRGINIA  PLANTATION  FOR  SALE 

In  the  quiet  charm  of  Southslde  Virginia  a 
historic  plantation  of  190  acres.  The  hand- 
some mansion  of  12  rooms,  built  In  I7M. 
aaa  been  restored  and  baa  3  baths,  heal, 
electric  lights,  etc.  Surrounding  the  home 
la  a  large  lawn  with  splendid  trees  and  a 
magnificent  English  boxwood  garden.  Com- 
plement farm  buildings.  Priced  at  $25,000  u> 
settle  an  eatate  It  is  an  outstanding  vaJae. 
Complete  details,  history  and  photos  on  as- 

G.  B.  LORRAINE  -  Law  Blag.  -  Riehnaaa.  Va. 


Beef  Cattle  Farm 

180  acres — six  rooms,  brick  house, 
bath.  Barn  with  box  stalls,  other 
outbuildings.  Taxes  year  1940, 
$30.00.  For  quick  sale— $12,500.00. 


HENRY  E. 

ORANGE 


KEELER 


VA. 


TIDEWATER  VIRGINIA 

Productive  plantation  145  acres  on  navigable 
salt  water.  4  miles  Chesapeake  Bay.  pre- 
revolutionary  home,  9  rooms  and  bath.  In 
splendid  condition.  7  room  tenant  house, 
large  barn  and  other  farm  buildings.  Con- 
venient, two  nice  towns,  schools,  churches, 
etc.  Price  $7500.  Complete  details  and 
photographs  on  request. 

G.  B.  LORRAINE.  Law  Bldg..  Richmond,  Va. 

(Broker's  co-operation  invited t 


HAMPSTEAD 

A  stock  farm  with  446  acres  of  highly  productive  soil  in  the  southern  part  of 
Albemarle  County,  a  section  notable  for  its  residential  attractions.    Simplicity  and 

charm  characterize  the  residence  yet  it  actually  contains  9  rooms  of  good  size  and 

2  baths  and  has  all  modern  conveniences.    Full  complement  of  outbuildings  and 

splendid  water  supply.  All  buildings  are  in  first  class  condition  and  the  farm  in 
full  operation. 

For  full  particulars  and  price  address 

THE  L.  S.  SCOTT  CORPORATION 


EXCLUSIVE  BROKERS 

H.  T.  Van  Nostrand.  Mgr. 


Charlottesville 


Vcrginia 
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The  Editor's  Cornucopia 


PASTURES 

Every  time  we  go  see  a  farmer 
and  ask  him  what  he's  doing  about 
his  pastures,  we  get  the  same 
answer:  "That's  next  on  the 
program." 

There's  always  a  new  bull  or 
some  new  cows.  Or  a  new  horse. 
Or  tractor.  Or  some  brand-new 
piece  of  machinery  that  nobody 
ever  heard  of  before.  But  the 
pastures  are  always  next  on  the 
program,  the  thing  to  do  when 
money  gets  a  little  looser. 

We've  done  it  the  other  way 
around  and  not  by  brains,  either, 
but  quite  by  accident.  We  haven't 
any  bull  and  no  new  cows.  Noth- 
ing new  in  the  way  of  machinery, 
unless  you'll  count  the  fly  elec- 
trocutors  we  installed  this  spring. 
And  the  only  new  horse  we  have 
was  presented  to  us  by  one  of  our 
own  mares. 

But  the  pastures  are  up. 

We  had  to  get  them  into  shape, 
they  were  so  terrible  when  we 
took  the  place  over  four  years 
ago.  Weeds,  gullies,  briars,  rocks. 
Patches  worn  virtually  to  shale  by 
erosion.  One  bald  hill  about  ten 
acres  in  size  scraped  down  to 
clay.  The  whole  place  so  tired 
and  sick  in  appearance  it  would 
have  discouraged  anyone  who 
knew  more  about  farming  than 
we  did.  That  is,  anybody  who 
knew  anything  about  farming. 

We  limed  and  fertilized.  Planted 
clovers  and  tried  (so  far  unsuc- 
cessfully) to  get  a  stand  of  al- 
falfa. Planted  winter  rye  and 
turned  it  under.  Put  in  soybeans, 
kudzu.  On  one  hillside  we  planted 
in  strips,  on  another  in  contours. 
We've  mowed,  mowed,  mowed, 
until  the  neighboring  farmers 
think  we're  crazy. 

But  I  must  say  we  got  some 
real  hay  this  year  and  our  pas- 
tures are  beautiful. 

Of  course,  God  was  no  little 
assistance  in  this  matter.  The 
rains  we  had  this  spring  and 
summer,  with  the  good  hot  sun 
that  came  in  between,  were  a 
world  of  help.  We're  grateful 
for  them.  But  give  us  a  little 
credit,  too. 


WHY  IS  IT  THAT  PASTURE  MANAGEMENT 
IS  ALWAYS  NEXT  ON  THE  PROCRAM? 


Reminds  me  of  the  story  Ralf 
Coykendall  tells  of  the  Maine 
farmer  who  bought  a  broken- 
down  place  and  worked  himself  to 
skin  and  bones  getting  it  into 
shape.  He  lifted  up  the  broken- 
down  roof,  patched  the  walls,  put 
in  windows  and  a  door,  painted  it 
crisp  and  clean.  He  ploughed  the 
rough  fields,  put  in  a  "garden, 
fenced  it  all  prettily  .  .  . 

The  preacher  did  not  fail  to 
notice  this. 

"My  good  man,"  he  said,  one 
day  as  he  drove  by  in  horse  and 


buggy,  "I  want  you  to  know  that 
the  good  folk  of  this  community 
are  well  aware  of  the  fine  work 
that  God  and  you  are  doing  here 
and,  in  their  behalf,  I  want  to 


extend  to  you  sincere  congratu- 
lations. The  hand-in-hand  work 
of  the  Lord  and  his  best  children 
is  a  wondrous  sight.  Giddy-ap !" 

The  old  Maine  farmer  leaned 
on  his  hoe,  took  off  his  hat, 
scratched  his  head,  and  pondered 
this  sonorous  comment  with  con- 
siderable care. 

"Say,  parson,"  he  shouted  after 
the  preacher  just  as  he  was  get- 
ting out  of  earshot,  "you  should 
have  seen  this  place  when  the 
Lord  was  doing  it  alone !" 

Just  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
pastures  you  see  where  the  good 
Lord  has  to  do  it  alone. 


We  put  in  a  field  of  corn  this 
year  and  I  couldn't  be  sorrier. 
Never  again. 

The  corn  is  first-rate  but  the 
field  in  which  it  stands  has  three 
great  gashes  in  it.  In  two  places 
the  land  was  washed  down  onto 
another  of  our  own  fields,  which 
is  bad  enough,  but  in  the  third  it 
just  went  away  in  a  creek.  Gone. 
Gone  forever.  No  matter  how 
wonderful  that  stand  of  corn,  it 
will  never  pay  for  the  soil  that 
the  rains  carried  off. 

I  got  a  sinking  feeling  when  I 
saw  what  had  happened  and  don't 
think  I'll  ever  forget  it. 


It  was  my  good  luck  to  bump 
into  Prof.  Carl  Bender,  who  is 
New  Jersey's  pasture  expert, 
during  the  visit  of  the  Farm  Club 
of  New  York  to  Myron  Fuerst's 
place  at  Pine  Plains,  not  far 
from  Millbrook,  N.  Y.  He  lis- 
tened patiently  to  my  brief  lec- 
ture on  pasture  management  (I 


didn't  bring  my  lantern  slides) 
and  then,  rather  skeptically  I 
thought,  promised  to  come  over 
and  have  a  look  for  himself. 

The  professor  tells  me  that  the 
time  really  to  get  pastures  into 
shape  is  not  the  spring,  as  so 
many  believe,  but  the  fall.  He's 
going  to  drop  around  some  time 
in  September.  So  that  next  year, 
all  things  considered,  we  ought 
to  have  just  about  the  finest  pas- 
tures in  the  state. 

Better  than  money  in  the  bank; 
you  can't  spend  it  quite  so  easily. 

FARM  MACHINERY 

When  I  say  that  we  have  no 
new  machinery  on  the  farm  that 
doesn't  mean  we  didn't  try  to 
get  some.  But  it  seemed  that 
everything  we  most  wanted  could- 
n't be  delivered  on  account  of 
the  war. 

That  experience  has  led  us  to 
make  a  careful  list  of  the  build- 
ings, machinery,  equipment  we 
still  think  we  might  need  to  com- 
plete the  job  at  Pleasant  Valley 
Farm.  The  few  things  we  con- 
sider definitely  essential,  such  as 
a  silo  for  example,  we  want  to 
put  in  right  away.  The  others  get 
on  our  own  private  priority  list. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
say  just  how  seriously  the  war 
and  our  efforts  to  participate  in 
it   will   affect   deliveries    in  this 


country.  But  it  seems  safe  to 
predict  that  things  will  get  a  lot 
worse  before  they  get  better  and 
those  who  want  their  farms  in 
tip-top  shape  for  whatever  emer- 
gency we  are  to  find  facing  us 
will  be  well  advised  to  make  their 
preparations  early. 


BLITZKRIEG 

As  if  by  magic,  there  ap- 
peared on  our  farm  four  days 
ago  a  visitation  of  moles.  They're 
all  over  the  place,  giving  you  the 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  you're 
walking  on  eggs.  (Where  did  that 
phrase  come  from,  anyway?  Has 
anyone  ever  walked  on  eggs?) 

Now,  in  scurrying  to  our  well- 
thumbed  "Garden  Encyclopaedia" 
to  find  out  what  to  do  about  this, 
we  discovered  that  some  of  these 
small  mammals  with  minute  eyes 
often  covered  with  skin,  small 
concealed  ears  and  soft  iridescent 
fur,  usually  feed  on  insects  and 
may  be  very  beneficial  in  gardens. 
One  shouldn't  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  give  them  the  business. 

It  gave  us  an  idea. 

Maybe  these  fine  subway 
dwellers  have  heard  about  our 
Japanese  beetles  and  want  to  get 
a  blitzkrieg  started  on  their 
grubs.  Certainly,  if  that's  the 
case  we  don't  want  to  do  anything 
to  disturb  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  want  to  make  them 
comfortable,  let  them  know  how 


SKETCHES  BY  CORDON  ROSS 


very  welcome  they  are.  We  want 
to  do  everything  we  can  for  them, 
except  satisfy  their  craving  for 
that  delicacy,  the  Japanese 
beetle  grubs. 

We  want  them  ever  hungry  for 
more  beetles,  which  we  can  easily 
supply. 

The  encyclopaedia  suggests 
that  before  becoming  too  excited 
about  moles,  it  might  be  found  out 
just  what  they  do  eat,  that  if 
your  garden  has  a  lot  of  them  it 
probably  needs  them. 

Has  any  kind  reader  ever  seen 
a  mole's  bill  of  fare? 

Incidentally,  the  "Gardener's 
Omnibus"  says  that  you  can  easily 
get  rid  of  moles  by  planting 
daffodils.  It  adds  the  valuable 
piece  of  information  that  daffodil 
bulbs  are  as  poisonous  to  humans 
as  to  moles.  Thank  you,  under 
the  circumstances,  I  don't  think 
I'll  try  the  daffodil  bulbs  today. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


THE  CALENDAR 

(  CoHliHMtil  from  /mi/c  S ) 

MILD     TRIALS    lPo.nf.ri   md  SitttrH 

Aik  H  H»im>m«  <  nun  Sr«i»riM»»'»  A»»x  .  Iliiigliiiiiitmi,  N.  V 

Vug  hi  CM>MIICVI  HroitiMiN'a  Aim  .  I  .  i  Hartford,  I  nun 

Aug  M  llitnriiiu  Kieiu  Thai  <  i  i  b,  Ml    Alton,  IV 

Aug  ,H  S im a ti  n« «  »i  Miiu  I  «mi   A«»n  ,  M  r  Jaw,  Sn.k. 


SKIIT  TOURNAMENTS 

Aug.  .1  Kayktti  Srrrt  Cli'r,  !.<-*  ingtnn,  Ky. 

,\ug  .1  M  ii>iii  »ri»i  n  Skint  I'l  l'l,  MuWIrhrl.l.  (mill 

Ana.  6  10  Capitol  ClTI  (it'N  I'U'i,  linliaiiapoliv  I  ml. 

Aug  in  JirriiMiN  Skirt  Club,  Uuinvillr.  K». 

Aug  |0  MiiKtM  Kihii  Suit  I'll'*.  Iluk.nn  Kir  Id.  T.  II. 

Ana  in  Ai'itin  Skrrt  Club.  Atiatin.  Tea. 

Ana  It- 17  Maior  Wiipiik  Sr"imii«'«  A««n..  I>..\rr.  N  II 

Aua  l>  Bourbon  Skill  (  ill.  1'iirla,  Ky. 

Aug  I"  Wiiiiii  Suit  Cm  i.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

\ua  >"  Ki  iltkitn  limn  dim  Cll'i,  Kliiahethlnwn,  Ky. 

\(iu  I  •  I'm  M.OIM  Skin    Aihn  .  I'.is,  inmil  i.   \l  i . . 

Aua  17  Rim  Inn  0*1  Club,  Glenview,  III 

Ana  22  2*  Washington  Hun  (  iir.  Washington,  Inil. 

Aua  .'J  Minnesota  Sanr  A  Trap  Club,  Si.  Paul.  Minn. 

Aua  2)2*  Snrnbokr  Suit  Cub,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Aua  2*  Owrnsbobo  Skirt  Ci.ub.  Owen»l»oro,  Ky. 

Aua.  2*  Jim  Ciark  Skirt  Club,  Milwaukee,  Wi«. 

Aua-  -*  Arnoid  Tun  SroRrsMAN's  Assn.,  Kairnrlil.  Mr 

Aua  JO  J I  Arkansas  Valley  (im  (*i  ■  i».  Wnlma,  Kans. 

Aua-  Jackrow  Gun  ObVti  Jack«nn.  Mi«a. 

Aua-  -H  Nl*   II»\»n  (il'N  (tin.  Xr«    ll.ivrn.  rutin. 

Aua-  .'I  Clabksbubg  Skiit  Cii  i.  (  la r k «lui ra.  W.  Va. 

Aua.  I'tun  lliii.iitt  Trap  &  (in  Club.  Worth,  III. 


STATE     b     COUNTY  FAIRS 

Aug.  9-17  Illinois  Statr  Fair,  Springfield.  III. 

Aug  II  16  Midland  Empire  Km.  Hilling*.  Mmt 

Aug  16  2*  Wi.ionhs   Si>t»    K\IR,   Milwaukrr.  \Vi« 

Aug.  1 7-24  Mnwi  «i  Mm   l-M«.  Sr.l.ili.i,  Mo 

Aug  20-2<»  IVWt  Statr  Fair.  Ikr«  Moine*.  Iowa. 

Aug.  IMI  Ohio  Statr  Fair.  Columliu-.  i> 

Aug.  2i  Sept.  I        M I n  nrsota  Statr  Fair.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Aug  M  Sept.  I        Nrw  York  Statr  F'air.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Aug.  2S-2'*  Colorado  Statr  Fair.  P\iel>lo.  Coin. 

Aug.  J7-Sept.  7        Michigan  Statr  Fair.  Dtlltit,  Muli 

Aug  J»  Srpt.  5        Indiana  Statr  Fail  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Aug.  2". Sept.  7        Calirornia  Statr  Fair.  Sacramento.  Calif. 

Aug.  Jl-Sept.  5        Nebraska  Statr  Fair.  Lincoln,  Nrh. 

Aug.  .U-Srpt.  5        Ti'lsa  State  Fair,  Tulsa.  Okla. 


AYRSHIRE  SALES 

Aug.  J  Mi  rnsidr  Farm,  Howick.  Quebec 

Aug.  6  Fingrk  I.akis  Club,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  IJ  Lancasifr  County  AYRSHIRE  Assn.,  Pennsylvania. 


FLOWER  SHOWS 

Aug.  2-3  Annual  CiLadioli  Show.  Wheeling.  VY.  Va. 

Aug.  "10  I'tah  Gladioli  Show.  Salt  Lake  City,  V. 

Aug.  9-10  Midwest  Flower  Show,  Chicago,  III. 

Aug.  15  Annual  Gladioli  Show,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Aug.  16-17  Iowa  Gladioli  Society,  Algona,  Iowa. 

Aug.  16-17  Washington  Gladioli  Society,  Auburn,  Wash. 

Aug.  16-17  Maryland  Gladioli  Society.  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

Aug.  16-17  Indiana  Gladioli  Society,  Wabash,  Ind. 

Aug.  18-11  South  Carolina  Florists'  Assn.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Aug.  IS-M  10th  Annual  Flower  Show.  Inglewood,  Calif. 


ART  EXHIBITIONS 

Aug.  1-17  Exhirition  by  Xewport  Artists,  Newport  Art  Gallery,  R.  I. 

Aug.  1-25  Works  of  Alice  Thevin,  Neville  Museum,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Aug.  1-31  Mabel  Alvarez.  Los  Angeles  County  Museum,  Cal. 

To  Aug.  3  Paintings  by  Geneve  Rixford  Sargeant,  San   Francisco  Museum 

of  Art,  Calif. 

To  Aug.  3  "The  Museum  in  Education"  (Exhibits  of  20  Museums);  Chinese 

Buddhist  Paintings,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  Mass. 

To  Aug.  3  Paintings  by  Lloyd  Wulf  &  Hassel  Smith,  San  Francisco  Museum 

or  Art,  Calif. 

To  Aug.  10  Paintings  of  France.  Los  Angeles  County  Museum,  Cal. 

Aug.  10-Sept.  14      Otis  Art  Inst.  Exhibition,  Los  Angeles  County  Museum,  Cal. 

To  Aug\  31  Paintings   by    Rex    Brasher   &-    Alexander    Brook:    Paintings  of 

Harvard     Athletics    by     Donald    Greason,    The  Berkshire 

Museum,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Aug.-Sept.  14  "Defenders  of  the  Public,"  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 

Aug.-Sept.  21  The  China  Trade  and  Its  Influence,  Metropolitan   Museum  of 

Art,  N.  Y. 

Aug.-Sept.  21  Vollard  Publications.  Brooklyn  Museum.  N.  Y. 

Aug.-Sept.  28  Oils,  Watercolors  &  Prints  by  Contemporary  American  Artists. 

Currier  Art  Gallery,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Aug.-Sept.  28  Silver  Jubilee  Exhibition,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  O. 

Aug.-Sept.  28  Art  of  China,  India.  Indonesia,  Japan  and  Persia:  American  & 

European  Sculpture;  Paintings  by  Seattle  Artists,  Seattle 

Art  Museum,  Wash. 
Aug.-Sept.  29  Printed  Art,  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 


With  300  Gins  to  choose  from 

The 

Advantage  is 

with  Gordon's 


BECAUSE... 

Gordon's  has  the  advantage  of  Liqueur 
Quality  and  High  Proof,  94.4. 

and  BECAUSE... 

Drinks  never  taste  thin  with  Gordon's  Gin. 


•  Because  there's  no  gin  like  GordonV.  it 
naturally  costs  a  little  more— but  you  get 
the  advantage  of  Liqueur  Quality  and  High 
Proof,  94.4.  That  means  richer  flavor,  velvety 
smoothness— drinks  that  never  taste  thin! 


ordon's 

100%  Neutral  Spirits  Distilled  from  Groin 


Coor.  1941,  Gordon's  Dry  Gin  Co.,  ltd.,  linden,  N.  J. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM   JANE  SHIRLS  HALL,  D.   APPLETON  CENTURY  CO.  AND  T.   F.   HEALY  COLLECTION 


The  extraordinary  movement  to- 
ward the  land  that  we  are  witness- 
ing todaj'  on  the  part  of  men  and 
women  who  have  been  enjoying  fully 
developed  lives  in  the  cities,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must 
be  something  lacking  therein  despite 
their  apparent  complete  success,  is 
nothing  new.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  repeti- 
tion of  an  earlier  period  in  history. 

The  period  that  the  present  move- 
ment reflects,  that  of  1750  through 
1850,  was  of  momentous  importance  in 
the  development  of  agricultural  ideas 
throughout  the  world.  As  if  that  were 
not  enough,  it  was  doubly  important 
to  us  in  the  New  World,  for  it  was  the 
period  in  which  we  established  our  inde- 
pendence from  Great  Britain  and 
fought  a  second  war  to  make  that  free- 
dom secure ;  in  brief,  it  was  the  period 
in  which  we  established  this  nation  in 
the  form  in  which  we  wish  it  were  today. 

Because  this  period  had  such  a  pro- 
found effect  upon  what  we  now  call  the 
American  way  of  life,  let  us  examine  it 
briefly.  History  does  have  a  wav  of 
repeating  itself,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
beyond  the  realm  of  possibility  that  the 
present  transfer  of  some  of  our  best 
minds  from  urban  and  industrial  atten- 
tions to  rural  and  agricultural  mav 


once  more  help  set  a  true  course  for  the 
nation's  future. 

About  1750  a  tremendous  change 
was  being  effected  in  European  farm- 
ing. As  Carl  Raymond  Woodward  puts 
it  in  a  monographic  study  in  agricul- 
tural history,  at  that  time  "the  em- 
pirical agriculture  of  centuries  was 
about  to  give  way  to  a  period  of  'ex- 
perimental agriculture'  that  lasted  un- 
til about  1850,  and  although  American 
agriculture  trailed  the  European  at 
some  distance,  the  movement  was  re- 
flected in  the  New  World." 

It  was  the  time  of  the  so-called  "agri- 
cultural revolution,"  that  period 
in  history  which  witnessed  the  transition 
of  English  farming  methods  from 
medieval  to  modern  conditions.  In- 
creasing knowledge  and  new  inventions 
revolutionized  both  agriculture  and 
stockbreeding. 

At  the  same  time,  the  rapid  growth 
of  enclosures,  while  improving  many  of 
the  conditions  under  which  farming  had 
to  be  carried  on,  vastly  increased  the 
resources  of  the  great  landowners  vir- 
tually to  the  extinction  of  the  yeoman 
farmer.  The  same  thing,  you  will  not 
fail  to  note,  is  happening  again  today 
in  the  United  States  in  the  development 


by  PETER  FISCHER 


of  vast  holdings  and  the  gradual  pass- 
ing of  the  homesteader. 

The  point  of  particular  interest  to 
us  here,  however,  is  the  fact  that  this 
period  of  experimental  agriculture  was, 
in  the  main,  led  by  an  active  group  of 
intelligent  and  progressive  men  who  had 
made  a  success  of  life  in  other  fields, 
prior  and  in  addition  to  farming.  These 
men  were  the  "country  gentlemen"  of 
that  day;  they  would  be  known  to  us 
now  as  city-farmers,  or  business-man 
farmers. 

Yes,  the  great  agricultural  movement 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  just  like  the 
movement  that  we  see  gathering  force 
today,  was  led  by  men  with  a  compelling 
urge  to  go  back  to  the  land,  the  means 
and  the  leisure  to  study,  the  curiosity 
and  the  energy  to  do  the  necessary  ex- 
perimenting. 

Although  the  word  chemurgy  had 
not  yet  been  invented,  the  same  interest 
in  the  relationship  between  science, 
then  just  awakening,  and  agriculture. 


Few  realize  that  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
the  first  American  city-farmer 
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was  noted  with  the  same  fascination 
then  as  now.  The  Society  of  Arts, 
founded  in  \','tV  in  England,  encour- 
aged progress  by  offers  of  premiums 
The  New  York  Society  for  the  promo- 
tion of  useful  arts  was  founded  in  1  7(>(», 
and  early  showed  an  interest  in  agricul- 
tural prohlems. 

Chairs  of  agriculture  and  rural 
ccononn  were  estahlished  at  Edinburgh 
in  1790,  at  Oxford  in  179(5.  The  Col- 
unihiau  Agricultural  Society,  from 
which  the  I'nitcd  States  Agricultural 
Society  developed,  was  founded  at 
Washington  in  ISO!).  The  first  perma- 
nent fair  association  grew  out  of  a 
cattle  show  held  in  Pittsticld.  Mass.,  in 
1810. 

An  agricultural  college  was  founded 
in  German  y  in  1817.  Rohert  Hallow  ell 
Gardiner,  with  the  aid  of  an  annual 
grant  of  $1,000  from  the  state,  started 
an  institute  of  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical arts  in  Maine  in  182'}.  The 
h'rst  experimental  station  for  agricul- 
tural research  was  hegun  in  France  in 
18:14. 

Ploughing  matches  began  to  he  held, 
here  and  ahroad.  Competitions  with 
the  newly-invented  drills  and  horse- 
shoes were  encouraged.  (In  the  early 
1790's  Eli  Whitney  had  already  dem- 
onstrated a  successful  cotton  gin  and 
in  1797  a  man  named  New  hold  hrought 
forth  a  cast-iron  plow.)  New  methods 
and  inventions  intended  to  stimulate 
production  were  applied :  a  hox  to  cut 
up  roughage  for  feed,  a  cultivator  for 
row  crops,  a  horse  rake,  a  mower,  etc. 
A  great  advance  among  the  mass  of 
farmers  followed,  as  demonstrations 
were  given  and  education  progressed. 

Indeed,  a  great  advance  was  neces- 
sary in  this  country  for  the  period 
from  1830  to  1860  was  one  of  bursting 
activity  in  American  agriculture.  The 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws  in  England,  the 
rapid   development    of  manufacturing 


here  as  well  an  ahroad,  the  potato 
famine  in  Ireland,  the  revolution  of 
I  M|M  in  German \  and  the  opening  up 
ill  our  Wist  all  combined  to  give  our 
agriculture  a  tremendous  stimulus.  The 
country  «ui  moving  forward  toward 
the  period  when  it  simply  had  to  have 
cheaper  and  faster  wuys  of  doing  things. 

I'mhahlv  the  most  conspicuous  figure 
i»l  this  early  group  of  rftj  (miners  was 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Printer,  writer, 
editor,  bookseller,  inventor,  public  offi 
eial,  he  tired  of  the  grind  of  business 
and  public  life  and  purchased  a  MOO 
acre  farm  in  New  .Jersey  in  1747, 
which  he  set  ahoul  to  improve  with 
characteristic  ingcfuiit  V  and  energy. 

Franklin  soon  discovered  the  need 
for  intelligent  leadership  among  the 
mass  of  farmers,  writing  in  1  749  to  his 
friend,  J  a  red  Flint,  author  of  the  first 
American  agricultural  work  of  import- 
ance, "Essays  on  Field  Husbandry": 

"I  have  perused  your  two  'Essays  on 
Field  Husbandry,'  and  think  the  public 
may  be  much  benefited  by  them;  but,  if 
the  Farmers  in  your  neighborhood  an- 
as unwilling  to  leave  the  beaten  road  of 
their  Ancestors  as  they  arc  near  me,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  persuade  them  to  at- 
tempt any  improvement.  Where  the 
cash  is  to  be  laid  out  on  the  probability 
of  a  return,  they  are  very  Averse  to  the 
running  any  risque  at  all,  or  even  Ex- 
pensing freely,  where  a  Gentleman  of  a 
more  Public  Spirit  has  given  them 
Ocular  Demonstration  of  the  Success." 

He  goes  on  to  explain  how  he  bought 
his  farm  and  "resolved  to  improve  it  in 
the  best  and  Speediest  manner,  that  I 
might  be  Fnabled  to  indulge  myself  in 
that  kind  of  life  which  is  most  ngree- 
able."  He  determined  to  operate  his 
farm  so  that  his  income  should  not 
suffer  "by  my  retreat  to  it" — an  idea 
not  unfamiliar  to  the  city-farmer  of 
today.  He  tells  of  ditching,  planting, 
mowing,  of  his  experiences  with  Indian 
corn.  oats,  clovers  and  grasses. 

Franklin  not  only  experimented  but 


held  demonstrations.  On  one  of  hi* 
field*,  miir  a  much  travelled  highway, 
he  winded  to  prove  the  usefulness  of 
fertilizer.  He  sprinkled  plaster  of 
Paris  in  the  form  of  large  letters, 
"THIS  HAS  BEEN  PLASTERED." 
The  rain  soon  caused  the  white  letters 
to  disappear,  but  then  they  stood  out 
distinctly  in  the  deeper  color  and 
ranker  growth  of  the  grass  which  had 
la-en  treated. 

Franklin  urged  the  value  of  formal 
education  in  agriculture.  He  sought,  to 
elevate  agriculture  in  the-  public  esteem. 
More  than  that,  as  a  result  of  his 
travels  abroad,  he  was  able  to  bring 
many  varieties  of  seeds  into  the  coun- 
try; rhubarb  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  by  him. 

THEouoh  "Poor  Richard's  Alma- 
nac" Benjamin  Franklin  exercised 
a  great  influence  on  American  life; — 
just  as  city-farmers  in  the  advertising 
and  publishing  business  influence  our  life 
today.  Lewis  Carey  ranks  him  with 
Washington  and  Jefferson  as  "one  of 
the  fathers  of  scientific  American  farm- 
ing," summarizing  his  services  under 
four  categories:  (1)  he  facilitated  an 
international  exchange  of  plant  species; 
(2)  be  was  frequently  consulted  by  Eu- 
ropean agriculturalists,  whose  findings 
he  made  available  to  Americans;  (.'{)  he 
printed,  bought,  distributed  books  on 
agriculture  and  gardening;  (4)  he 
stimulated  others  with  the  example  of 
his  own  experimental  farm. 

Benjamin  Franklin's  son  William, 
last  of  the  Colonial  governors  of  New 
Jersey,  had  a  (500-acre  farm  on  Ran- 
cocas  Creek,  "altogether  a  very  valu- 
able and  pleasant  place."  He  had  his 
father  send  him  from  England  a  special 
drain  plow  and  a  Rotheran,  or  patent 
plow,  which  he  could  not  get  American 
workmen  to  copy,  for  they  understood 
"the  making  of  no  other  plows  but  what 
are  in  common  use  here." 

It  was  dur-  (Continued  on  page  ',(>  t 
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Castle  Point,  now  the  site  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  X.  J., 
was  the  home  of  a  great  family  of  businessman-farmers 
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The  Ducks  Come  Back 


by  l<  I)  BENSON 


Latt'st  reports  from  the  provinces  of 
Manitoba.  Saskati  hewan.  and  Alberta 
till  us  that  sportsmen  ami  conserva- 
tionists can  lank  forward  to  thi  Ian/cut 
wddt i »k7  flit/lit  in  tin  years  when  the 
marsh  ;/»<in>  turn.*  brown  this  fall.  Mai 
lards,  pintail,  redheads,  geese,  all  will 
come  down  from  the  prairie  lakes  anil 
sloughs  in  greater  numbers  than  at  any 
time  since  the  dangerously  low  ebb  of 
/•''•>' j.  The  increase  is  largely  due  to  a 
temporarily  hcncxolcnt  nature,  which 
brought  rain  to  the  shallow  lakes  and 
potholes  in  June  whi  n  it  leas  most 
needed.  However,  substantial  credit  is 
ihic  tn  the  good  work  of  Ducks  f'n 
limited,  one  of  the  most  practical  and 
progressive  conservation  organizations 
ever  conceived. 

Ily  their  support  sportsmen  in  the 
United  States  have  helped  Ducks  Un- 
limited build  dams  to  husband  the 
water  of  drying  lakes;  they  have  helped 
control  crows,  magpies  and  other  preda- 
tors which  still  take  more  ducks  than 
all  the  gunners  in  the  country;  they 
hax'c  helped  put  out  prairie  fires,  their 
money  has  saved  thousands  of  ducklings 
from  half-dry.  botulism-infected  lakes. 

.1  great  deal  of  fine  work  has  been 
done.  Hut  a  tremendous  effort  still  lies 
ahead.  In  this  article  Hay  Benson,  of 
Ducks  Unlimited,  tells  you  of  the  prob- 
lems they  have  faced  and  some  of  the 
prospects  for  the  future. 

WBB-SI-ka-jak  is  omnipotent.  Was 
the  crop  of  widgeon  eggs  big 
•fang  the  shores  of  the  murky  Sas- 
katchewan? Were  the  pelts  of  Ahmeck, 
the  heaver,  bringing  more  goods  in 
trade  at  York  Factory  post?  And  did 
the  ice  go  out  earlier  at  the  great  Lake 
Winnipegos's  ? 


Wilis  si  ku  jak  decides  all  of  these 
things  things  which  even  the  lore  of 
the  While  Man  cannot  discern,  lie,  the 
(treat  One,  governs  I  he  destinies  of  all 
living  and  dead  t hings.  The  droughts 
the  great  hush  country  fires  which  no 
man  starts,  the  time  of  the  run  of  great 
sturgeon  in  the  Nelson  River;  only 
Whis-si-ka-jak   knows   the  reasons. 

Thus  spoke  old  Chief  Jacob  of  the 
Cedar  Lake,  Manitoba.  Crees.  He  was 
gravely  addressing  two  white  men  who 
had  arrived  at  the  lake  by  pontoon- 
equipped  airplane.  They  were  a  bio 
logisl  and  surveyor  for  Ducks  Unlim- 
ited, conservation  organization  which 
is  doing  so  much  to  restore  wildfowl 
breeding  grounds  in  Canada. 

The  two  white  men  and  their  pilot 
had  glided  in  to  seek  accommodations 
for  the  night  with  Father  Scrace, 
Anglican  missionary  to  the  Cedar  Lake 
Indians.  They  were  engaged  in  an 
aerial  survey  of  the  great  wildfowl 
breeding   areas   in    the  Saskatchewan 


River  delta.    Father  Scrace  had  sug 
gesled    the    visit    to    venerable  Chief 
Jacob. 

"Before  the  beaver  were  all  trapped 
out,  their  dams  were  many  in  the  North 
Country.  Always  Ahmeck  stored  water 
for  the  summers  of  little  rain.  Always 
there  was  water  for  the  little  ducks 
when  the  old  ones  led  them  from  the 
in  sis,"  Jacob  sagely  intoned  as  he 
squatted  on  a  natural  blanket  of  jack- 
pine  needles  in  front  of  his  cabin. 

"Over  a  score  of  years  ago,  when  the 
great  war  came,  the  white  man  l>egan 
draining  off  the  prairie  lakes  and 
sloughs  to  tin  south.  He  wanted  the 
black  bottom  soils  of  these  waters  and 
marshes  to  raise  more  wheat.  The  nest- 
ing grounds  of  wild  ducks,  the  biggest 
and  finest  in  Canada,  were  ruined  by  the 
ditching  machines  of  the  white  man. 

"The  great  prairies,  which  reach 
from  Lake  Manitoba  to  the  mountains 
of  Alberta,  were  ploughed.  The  buffalo 
grass  was  turned  under.  Nothing  was 
left  to  hold  back  the  rushing  waters  of 
the  spring  thaw.  Hy  summer,  when  no 
rains  come,  the  face  of  the  land  was 
waterless.  Lakes,  sloughs,  and  the  little 
potholes  which  the  pintail,  mallard  and 
teal  like  best,  were  dry.  The  stench  of 
multitude*  of  little  dead  ducklings  — 
the  entire  season's  hatch — filled  the  air. 
And  with  them  were  the  muskrats  and 
other  fur-bearers  on  the  pelts  of  which 
we  Crees  depended  for  trade  goods," 
Chief  Jacob  discoursed. 

"These  things  were  not  the  fault  of 
Whis-si-ka-jak.  The  white  man  is  to 
blame.  The  white  man — the  hunter — 
must  undo  these  things  if  he  wishes  to 
again  see  the  clouds  of  pintail,  mallard 
and  teal  blacken  the  skies  during  the 
Hunter's  Moon  when  the  North  Wind 


The  terrible  toll  of  duck  sickness;  these 
carcasses  came  from  an  infected  lake 


Franklin  (/round  squirrels  also  take  their 
share  of  wild  duck  eggs 


DUCKS   UNLIMITED  PHOTOS 

Great  northern  pike  or  jackfish  eat  almost 
as  many  ducks  as  sportsmen  shoot 


blows  them  to  the  south.  Whis-si-ka- 
jak  can  make  the  wind,  but  only  the 
white  man  can  repair  what  the  white 
man  docs,"  Jacob  admonished  amid  the 
gloomy  shadows  of  his  cabin. 

And  today  over  20,000  American 
sportsmen  arc  taking  the  old  Indian 
af^his  word.  Over  850,000  acres  of 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
waterfowl  breeding  grounds  have  been 
included  in  55  vast  wild  duck  restora- 
tion projects.  Scores  of  dams,  ranging 
from  a  big,  reinforced  concrete  struc- 
ture on  the  Saskeram  River,  Manitoba, 
to  a  simple  earthen  dyke  on  the  farm  of 
Frank  Cooke  at  Earl  Grey,  Saskatche- 
wan, have  been  built.  No  longer  will  the 
odor  of  drought-killed  ducklings  pollute 


the   prairie   winds   in   those  sections. 

The  three  prairie  provinces  consti- 
tute North  America's  great  duck  fac- 
tory. Here  is  produced  the  bulk  of  the 
continental  wild  duck  supply.  And  it 
is  upon  the  preservation  of  annual  duck 
crops  in  this  area  that  the  future  of  the 
sport  of  wildfowling  in  the  United 
States  must  depend. 

Once  upon  a  time,  before  the  devas- 
tating dust  bowl  conditions  ruined 
nesting  marshes  in  our  North  Central 
states,  enormous  numbers  of  waterfowl 
nested  from  Nebraska  north  through 
the  Dakotas,  including  portions  of 
western  Minnesota  and  eastern  Mon- 
tana.  But  today,  most  of  the  wildfowl 


have  been  driven  from  the  Dakota 
region  to  Canada's  prairies  and  North 
Country  wilderness. 

Millions  of  federal  government  dollars 
and  more  millions  from  Duck  Stamps 
are  being  spent  in  a  splendid  effort  to 
save  the  best  remaining  breeding  and 
wintering  areas  for  migratory  wildfowl 
"in  the  United  States.  But  none  of  these 
federal  government  funds  can  be  used 
for  duck  conservation  in  Canada.  Hence 
the  program  of  Ducks  Unlimited, 
launched  in  March,  1938. 

A  field  staff  of  biologists,  naturalists 
and  engineers  is  maintained  with  head- 
quarters at  Winnipeg  and  provincial 
offices  at  Regina  and  Edmonton.  Co- 
operating are  ( Continued  on  page  64 ) 


More  ducks  and  gegse  than  we  have  seen  in  years  will  be  flying  south  from  the  great  central  Canadian  "duck  factory"  this  fall; 
the  reasons  are  more  rain  and  cooperation  of  farmers  and  sportsmen  with  Ducks  Unlimited 
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IM  KSOWI  S 


••Eddie  Hurd  likes  his  Eastern  Shore 
farm  hetter'n  New  York.  Hu  Hereford 
'cause  all  his  neighbors  got  Angus,  'At 
the  old  independence.  Eddie. 

Julius  Fleischmann  supplies  the  flor- 
ists of  Cincinnati  with  orchids  from 
his  farm  at  Madiera.  Has  6,000  plants, 
some  no  bigger  than  a  flea. 

New  York  will  have  a  county  fair 
this  year,  first  in  about  a  hundred 
yean.  In  Madison  Square  Garden, 
where  they  hold  the  fights.  No  offense 
meant. 

Rusa  Lord  is  reversing  the  tables. 
Instead  of  being  a  city-farmer,  he's  a 
faimer-citier.  Uncle  Sam's  got  him  so 
busy  fixing  the  erosion  in  Washington 
(to  say  nothing  of  Puerto  Rico)  that 
he's  had  to  lease  his  farm  in  Harford 
County.  Tough  luck  for  Kate;  she  likes 
to  paint  there.  Pictures,  not  barns. 
■V  Wonder  who's  the  long  distance 
city- farmer?  How  about  Bob  Crooker? 
Tells  the  world  about  petrol  wagons 
from  Detroit,  raises  boxers  outside  of 
Doylestown,  Pa.  And  that's  a  lot  of 
miles. 

F.P.A.,  who  did  "Information  Please" 
for  his  farmer  neighbors  in  Connecticut 
for  yean  before  anybody  thought  of 
paying  him  for  it,  can  play  "Home, 
Sweet  Home"  on  a  sweet  potato. 

Lucien  Wulsin's  family  never  left 
the  farm,  so  Cincinnati  had  to  grow 
around  it.  Five  minutes  from  hones  to 
pianos. 

There  are  507  memben  in  the 
Chicago  Farmers'  Club.  Who  has  more? 

E.  B.  White  stalks  a  rat  in  his  pig 
pen,  up  in  Maine,  with  an  Ever-Ready 
flashlight. 

The  President  had  a  conference 
not  long  ago  on  why  he  can't  get  a 
better  price  for  the  lumber  off'n  his 
place.  He's  really  got  hold  of  something 
there. 

Donald  Symington,  city-farmer  down 
in  Baltimore,  says  Maryland  is  the  place 
for  real  country  living  and  while  he 
can't  write  about  it  he  sure  can  holler. 
WW  Gussie  Busch  has  gone  nuts 
about  roping  cattle.  Has  a  Quarter 
Horse,  a  Brahma  bull,  a  roping  pen, 
two  coils  of  rope  and  a  ten  gallon  hat 
on  his  farm  across  the  river  from  St. 
Louis.  Also  some  rope  burns  on  his 
right  hand. 

Archer  (Rube)  King  went  from 
Chicago  to  Isle  Lamotte  up  in  Vermont 
to  bury  some  trick  potatoes  with  ten- 
penny  nails  and  rubber  bands  one  recent 
week-end.  Thinks  this  is  going  to  bring 
ducks.  Told  at  least  a  hundred  people 
about  it. 

DeGray  Vanderbilt,  M.F.H.,  Camar- 
go,  somehow  makes  all  his  business 
trips  coincide  with  the  sporting  events. 
Distance  no  object.  What  have  you  to 
offer? 


Charlie  Howard,  city-rancher  in  Cal- 
ifornia, has  a  right  nice  horse  named 
Seabiscuit  on  his  place. 

Pi.  experts  tell  us  that  the  best 
thing  about  war  ii  that  it  encourages 
lots  of  folks  to  move  to  the  country. 
Better  hurry;  prices  going  up. 

Willis  E.  Blodgett,  president  of  the 
Farm  Club  of  New  York,  believes  it's 
up  to  city-farmers  to  be  aesthetic  as 
well  as  practical.  Grows  apple  blossoms 
all  the  year  round,  more  or  less. 


BALTIMORE 


Baltimore  has  an  alert  group  known 
as  the  Downtown  Farmers,  established 
in  1938,  who  have  been  meeting  for 
lunch  twice  a  month  on  Fridays  at  the 
Chesapeake  Club.  Frederick  L.  Wehr 
is  its  chairman. 

Feeding,  beef  and  milk  production, 
sanitation,  and  similar  problems  have 
been  discussed,  following  addresses  by 
faculty  members  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  other  authorities.  The 
meetings  have  had  an  average  atten- 
dance of  about  forty  members. 

The  spring  season  was  brought  to  a 
close  with  a  tour  of  successful  farms 
within  motoring  distance  of  Baltimore. 

The  meeting  place  was  Fox  Hall 
Farms,  owned  and  operated  by  Richard 
Riggs,  one  of  the  members  of  the  club 
who  specializes  in  pure-bred  Hereford 
cattle  and  Percheron  horses.  Present 
were  Joseph  Viall,  of  the  Percheron 
Association  of  America,  also  on  the 
faculty  at  the  university,  and  Fred 
Leinbach,  of  the  department  of  animal 
husbandry  at  the  university;  they  dem- 
onstrated the  points  of  Percherons  and 
Herefords  on  some  of  Mr.  Riggs' 
champions. 

Doughregan  Manor  was  next  visited, 
and  there  the  men  saw  a  new  and  very 
interesting  development  in  the  handling 
of  baled  hay  by  means  of  conveyor 
chutes.  The  wives  of  the  members, 
meanwhile,  visited  the  beautiful  gar- 
dens, which  were  in  full  bloom. 

Monocacy  Farms  at  Frederick,  owned 
and  managed  by  Daniel  Wight,  was 
visited  at  lunchtime.  Here,  after  a 
pleasant  interlude,  the  famous  Aberdeen- 
Angus  breeding  herd,  as  well  as  some 
splendid  Percherons  were  viewed. 


"A  man  in  a  desk  chair  with 
his  feet  on  a  rug  and  his  eye  on 
a  wall  or  ceiling  all  day  long  is 
a  man  in  some  part  cut  off  from 
real  life  and  the  eternal  sources 
of  renewal.  There  is  something 
strangely  restoring  about  work 
or  play  that  is  done  with  an  eye 
to  the  sky  and  with  foot  to 
earth." 

— Henry  A.  Wallace 


ST.  LOUIS 


The  Farmers  Club  of  St.  Louis  has 
been  in  existence  for  three  and  a  half 
years,  during  which  time  it  has  grown 
into  an  organization  of  some  1)0  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  who  own 
and  operate  farms.  The  club,  of  which 
Walter  W.  Head,  is  president,  is  affilia- 
ted with  the  Agricultural  Bureau  of 
the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  club  meets  once  a  month  for  a 
discussion  of  farming  problems.  Occa- 
sionally, as  on  March  28  last,  the  club 
sponsors  a  joint  gathering  with  dirt 
iarmcrs;  tins  tunc  it  was  with  farmers 
from  the  eastern  half  of  Missouri  par- 
ticipating in  the  Missouri  Pasture  im- 
provement Contest  and  the  Beef  and 
Swine  Production  Contest,  both  spon- 
sored by  the  Agricultural  Bureau  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Lvery  three  months  or  so  the  club 
publishes  the  "Swap  Sheet,"  which  in- 
cludes a  resume  of  the  talks  delivered 
at  the  various  meetings  and  also  a  list 
of  items  wanted  or  available,  as  the 
result  of  some  surplus,  on  the  farms 
of  the  members.  The  articles  listed  are 
not  normally  bought  or  sold  on  the  open 
market 


CLEVELAND 


Ohio  is  a  hotbed  of  city-farmer  activ- 
ities, with  enthusiastic  clubs  at  Cleve- 
land, Akron,  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  among 
others,  and  clubs  forming  in  Columbus 
and  Youngstown.  Some  idea  of  their 
significance  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  members  of  the  Cleveland  Far- 
mers' Club  own  and  operate  farms 
totalling  nearly  23,000  acres  in  eight 
states  of  the  union. 

In  addition  to  a  number  of  useful 
talks,  Cleveland  had  such  an  enjoyable 
cow-horse-sheep  tour  on  June  13  that 
others  are  being  planned.  The  Telling- 
Belle  Vernon  Novelty  Farm,  the  Byron 
D.  Kuth  Merrie  Meadows  Farm,  and 
the  Ralph  H.  Schwarz  Chester  Hills 
Farm  were  inspected  with  profit. 

Cleveland  members  are  working  hard 
in  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  County 
Fair  to  be  held  at  Berea  August  14  to 
17;  a  novel  auction  is  on  the  program 
to  raise  $25,000  for  the  U.  S.  O. 
A  special  exhibit  of  the  club  is  to  be 
held  in  the  Union  Bank  of  Commerce, 
downtown,  during  the  fair.  Another 
project  is  to  bring  an  exhibit  of  domes- 
tic animals  to  the  Cleveland  Zoo. 


NOTICE 


Members  of  city-farmer  clubs  through- 
out the  country  are  cordially  invited  to 
send  news  of  their  activities  monthly 
to  "The  Defender." 


NEW  V0RK 


The  Farm  Club  of  New  York,  grown 
to  a  membership  of  125  in  two  yean 
of  enthusiastic  activity,  moved  outdoors 
for  the  summer  of  1941  with  a  field 
day  for  its  northern  members  on  July 
16.  Some  70-odd  made  their  way,  map 
in  hand,  to  the  farms  of  Rowc  B. 
Metcalf  and  Myron  Fucrst ;  how  many 
others  were  lost  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Berkshircs  and  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
Dutchess  County  could  not  be  learned 
as  "The  Defender"  went  to  press. 

At  Judd  s  Bridge  Farm,  the  exten- 
sive dairy  operation  run  by  Mr.  Metcalf 
on  1,300  acres  near  New  Milford, 
Conn.,  the  members  saw  what  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  great  Brown  Swiss 
herds  of  the  New  World.  More  than 
that,  tlicy  had  a  good  look  at  the  cele- 
brated Jane  of  Vernon,  who  might  be 
called  the  fairy  godmother  of  the  breed. 

George  W.  DeVoe,  manager  of  the 
farm,  brought  out  a  string  of  cows 
typical  of  the  herd  of  160  in  his  charge, 
also  several  bulls.  They  were  inspected 
with  lighted  eyes  by  the  envious  Farm 
Clubbers,  who  listened  attentively  as 
Dr.  Ed  Harrison  of  Cornell  went  over 
them  point  by  point,  argued  cheerfully 
with  Otto  Schaefer,  and  all  but  took 
notes  when  George  DeVoe  began  to 
rattle  off  details  of  the  milk  production. 

One  striking  feature  of  Judd's  Bridge 
Farm  was  the  delight  all  hands  seemed 
to  take  in  their  work.  One  member 
hazarded  the  guess  that  the  boys  prob- 
ably pay  Mr.  Metcalf  for  the  privilege 
of  working  on  his  farm. 

The  trip  to  the  Fuerst  Stock  Farm  at 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  was  long  enough  to 
bring  the  members  to  the  groaning 
board  over  which  Agnes  Fuerst  presided 
in  famished  condition.  Nobody,  how- 
ever, was  observed  taking  more  than 
three  helpings. 

Myron  Fuerst  had  Prof.  Bob  Hinman 
from  Cornell  on  hand  to  talk  about 
beef  cattle  and  the  two  of  them  thought 
up  a  unique  blackboard  on  which  to 
demonstrate.  They  used  an  Aberdeen 
Angus  cow  and  on  her  glistening  black 
side  the  prof  cut  juicy  hunks  of  beef 
with  a  piece  of  white  chalk. 

"What  will  you  have,  gentlemen?" 
asked  the  prof.  And  when  these  well- 
fed  folks  asked  for  nothing  but  top 
sirloin  and  Porterhouse,  scorning  the 
shinbone  and  turning  up  their  noses  at 
hamburger,  the  prof  had  made  his  point, 
As  long  as  spoiled  Americans  want 
those  cuts,  he  said,  it  will  pay  cattle 
men  to  have  their  beef  in  those  places. 

Myron  Fuerst  took  as  much  pride  in 
showing  his  Percherons,  stallions,  mares 
and  foals.  They  didn't  chalk  up  his 
beautiful  black  stud  but  Prof.  N.  E. 
Ensminger  of  Michigan  State  practically 
had  him  under  a  public  microscope,  so 
the  result  was  about  the  same. 

A  good  time  was  had  by  all. 


THE  DEFENDER  AND  CITY -FARMER 


CITY-FARMER 

A  Gazette  of 
Rural  and  City  Life 
for  the  Modern  American 

There  is  nothing  better  than  farm- 
ing, nothing  more  fruitful,  nothing 
more  delightful,  nothing  more  worthy 
of  a  free  man. — Cicero.  The  profit 
of  the  earth  is  for  all. — Ecclesiastes. 
The  best  citizens  spring  from  the 
cultivators. — Cato.  The  value  of 
farm  property  in  the  United  States, 
1935,  is  $57,245,544,269.— World- 
Almanac.  Millions  for  defense.   .  . 

Patrick  Q.  Henry,  Editor 
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EPITHALAMIUM 

An  event  as  surprising  as  the  mar- 
riage we  have  so  joyously  and  pride- 
fully  brought  to  fruition  here  in  these 
pages  must  be,  at  least  to  some  of  our 
readers,  aiPbut  unbelievable.  We  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
joining  of  "The  Defender"  and  the 
"City-Farmer"  into  a  new  and  obviously 
eager  journal  called  "The  Defender  and 
Gty-Farmer." 

One  need  hardly  go  into  the  history, 
or  the  background,  of  a  publication 
frankly  called  "The  Defender."  Even  a 
reader  who  had  never  heard  of  it  be- 
fore— and  we  realize  that  there  must  be 
some  such — must  have  his  imagination 
sorely  tempted  by  so  staunch  a  denom- 
ination. Could  one  go  wrong  in  seeing 
"The  Defender"  in  ones  mind's  eye 
as  representative  of  the  finest  in  Amer- 
ican life  from  Colonial  days  on,  and 
as  fierce  and  hrm  in  the  battle  of 
Right  vs.  Wrong  today  as  ever  before? 

The  "City-Farmer,"  as  that  rela- 
tively fresh  title  implies,  is  as  modern 
as  ...  as  zippers,  or  plowing  to  tunes 
on  the  radio.  Here  is  the  latest  thing, 
to  the  minute,  streamlined,  probably 
made  out  of  some  plastic  from  goat's 
milk  or  soybeans.  (What  can't  you 
make  out  of  soybeans,  except  maybe 
Henry  Ford?)  There  is  nothing  time- 
lier in  the  whole  wide  world,  of  pub- 
lications, than  the  "City-Farmer." 

It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that  these 
fine  publications  belonged  together — 
"The  Defender,"  with  all  the  wisdom 
of  our  fathers,  all  the  burning  passion 
for  something  to  defend,  and  the  "City- 
Farmer,"  so  keen  and  ardent,  so  full 
of  new  ideas,  so  delighted  to  have  some- 
one else  do  his  worrying  for  him. 

The  masthead  gives  some  inkling  of 
the  affinity  of  interests  between  the  two. 
In  the  background  you  see  the  world, 
and  coming  from  it  the  roots  which 
are  the  source  of  life;  above,  the  wind- 
mill, which  might  easily  be  considered 
the  symbol  of  the  new  combination. 
To  the  left,  nearer  the  heart,  the  silos 
of  the  country;  to  the  right,  the  sky- 
scrapers of  the  city.  To  the  left  again, 
the  minute  men  who  spring  to  mind 
and  gun  whenever  and  wherever  de- 
fense is  needed;  to  the  right,  the  deed 
(it  is  not  a  mortgage)  which  makes 
the  bewildered  city  worker  realize 
where  his  true  interests  lie,  where  so  to 
speak,  the  butter  can  be  obtained  to 
put  on  that  side  of  his  bread  of  which 
the  proverb  speaks.  The  biblical  quota- 
tion is  clearer  now  than  it  could  pos- 
sibly be  should  we  decide  to  explain  it. 

The  letters,  "The  Defender,"  are  as 
hewn  from  oak.  The  phrase  "and  City- 
Farmer"  is  ultra-Bodoni,  black-face. 


With  this  all  too  brief  epithalamium 
we  thrust  "The  Defender  and  City- 
Farmer"  into  the  tender  hands  and 
mercies  of  our  readers.  We  hope  you'll 
like  it. 


ANOTHER  SURPLUS? 

It  is  hardly  our  privilege,  or  the  right 
of  any  publication,  however  hoary  it 
may  be,  to  tell  the  various  farm  clubs 
— or  anybody  else,  for  that  matter — 
what  they  ought  to  do,  or  not  to  do. 
But  we  cannot  deny  that  we  have  been 
hearing  rumors  in  the  curious  places 
where  city-farmers  gather  that  send  us 
scurrying  for  ball  and  musket. 

The  rumors  indicate,  in  brief,  that 
there  is  a  movement  on  tiptoe  toward 
the  formation  in  a  shape  that  strikes 
mighty  close  to  home  of  that  familiar 
American  institution,  the  National  Or- 
ganization of  Such-and-Such  Clubs  of 
America,  Inc.,  and  probably  Ltd. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  why 
should  there  be  a  National  Organization 
of  Farm  Clubs? 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  problems  of 
the  Farm  Club  of  Bigville,  Wash.,  have 
little  to  do  with  the  problems  of  the 
Farm  Club  of  Dixieopolis,  Miss.? 

Are  not  the  real  values  of  the  farm 
clubs  inherent  in  their  very  insularity? 
Is  it  not  true  that  farm  clubbers  are 
much  more  interested  in  swapping  ex- 
periences, formulae,  and  just  plain  gossip 
with  a  neighbor  who  speaks  the  same 
language,  than  they  are  in  finding  out 
what  someone  in  a  completely  differ- 
ent community  thinks  about  a  problem 
which  by  reason  of  soil  and  climate 
could  never  be  of  moment  in  the  gentle- 
man's own  township? 

The  USDA  and  several  very  compe- 
tent private  publications  give  ail  the 
pertinent  facts  about  what  is  going  on 
in  other  communities.  Alert  farm  club- 
bers are  quick  to  pick  up  such  ideas 
from  these  existing  agencies  when  such 
ideas  are  of  adoptable  value. 

But,  we  ask  in  due  humility  for 
butting  in,  is  it  necessary  to  have  A 
National  Organization,  a  national  sal- 
aried secretary  and  office  force,  a  nation- 
al publication  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
perquisites  of  the  usual  nationwide 
organization  to  carry  out  the  real  aims 
of  the  various  farm  clubs? 

"The  Defender"  will  appreciate  let- 
ters from  farm  clubbers  everywhere  ex- 
pressing their  views  on  this  question. 


LIFE  BEGINS  WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  FARM 


R.  F.  D. 


I 


Dear  Defender: 

On  my  farm  in  Virginia  I  have  a 
slight  gopher  problem.  The  little  things 
run  hither  and  yon  at  will,  in  all 
directions,  and  they  are  playing  merry 
hell  with  the  meadows.  Indeed,  though 
I  had  always  been  told  that  guinea 
pigs  have  a  corner  on  propagation, 
from  the  looks  of  Boxwood  Farm  I 
would  gather  that  the  gophers  have  won 
by  a  length,  and  not  ridden  out  either. 

I  have  heard  of  many  remedies, 
from  slipping  a  hose  from  the  exhaust 
pipe  of  your  weary  Rolls  Royce  down 
into  each  and  every  hole  to  capturing 
a  lady  gopher  and  having  a  stern  talk 
with  her.  Probably  both  would  do  some 
good,  but  what  I  would  really  like  to 
have  is  a  little  scientific  information 
with  the  gas  and  sex  factors  removed. 

Donald  Scott  Sharpe, 
Orange,  Va. 


CHEMURGY  AND  THE  CITY-FARMER 


Chemurgy  for  the  farm — the  accent 
is  on  the  first  syllable — is  something 
so  new  that  you  won't  find  it  in  either 
the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  or  the 
"New  Century  Dictionary,"  each  copy- 
righted in  1938. 

Probably  not  one  person  in  a  hundred 
thousand  knows  its  meaning. 

Probably  more  city-farmers  know  its 
meaning,  and  have  an  inkling  of  its 
significance,  than  any  other  lay  group 
on  earth.  But  just  in  case  there  are 
some  to  whom  the  idea  is  new,  let  "The 
Defender"  set  you  straight. 

Farm  chemurgy  means  growing  farm 
crops  for  industrial  uses.  It  has  an 
especial  interest  for  city-farmers  because 
it  offers  opportunities  for  profit  that  are 
not  in  competition  with  existing  farm 
operations;  also,  it  requires  more  imag- 
ination than  ordinary  farmers  are  likely 
to  show,  more  research,  more  capital, 
a  greater  interest  in  the  future  than  in 
the  present. 

What  are  industrial  farm  crops? 

Probably  the  best  example  at  present 
is  soybeans.  Known  for  years  (thanks 
to  China)  as  a  land-builder,  a  food 
crop,  a  feed  crop,  it  is  now  primarily 
an  industrial  crop  grown  for  oil.  From 
soybeans  comes  an  admixture  for  paints, 
the  raw  material  of  many  plastics, 
nearly  a  thousand  uses  in  all  up  to  last 
spring. 

A  solution  to  the  farm  problem  en- 
visioned here  is  of  millions  of  acres 
taken  out  of  food  production  and  put 
into  industrial  crop  production.  As 
food  production  slackens,  commodity 
prices  firm.  The  land  taken  from  food 
production  is  not  allowed  to  lie  idle 
but  is  tilled  smartly  for  industrial  crop 
production,  bringing  the  farmer  income 


from  a  brand-new  source — one  which 
he  has  long  looked  at  enviously,  for  he 
must  buy  from  industry  and  so  far 
hasn't  been  able  to  sell  to  it. 

Tung  oil  is  another  newcomer  to 
the  field  of  industrial  crops;  it  is  used 
in  many  paints  in  place  of  linseed  oil. 
So  is  castor  oil. 

Grapes  for  alcohol  is  a  new  indus- 
trial crop;  in  1907  eight  plants  pro- 
duced 1,780,276  wine  gallons,  of  which 
400,000  were  used  by  manufacturers; 
in  1937  there  were  45  plants,  producing 
untold  gallons  of  which  139,000,000 
were  used  by  manufacturers. 

Corn  sugar,  or  glucose,  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  viscose-process  rayon. 

A  $6,000,000  plant  was  recently  erec- 
ted in  Texas  for  the  production  of  news- 
print from  Southern  slash  pine. 

Cigarette  paper  is  made  from  flax. 

Lactic  acid,  derived  from  corn  and 
milk  sugars,  has  a  promising  chemical 
future. 

Cellulose  is  made  from  wood,  cotton, 
flax;  cellulose  acetate  is  made  into 
sheets,  rods,  tubes,  molded  products, 
is  the  material  from  which  millions  of 
feet  of  photographic  film  are  made,  is 
the  film  filler  for  more  than  1,000  acres 
of  plate  glass  which  went  into  our 
automobile  windows  last  year. 

Sugar  cane  waste,  or  bogasse,  is  the 
primary  raw  material  for  wall-board. 

Du  Pont  consumes  220,000,000  lbs. 
of  farm  products  to  make  cellophane, 
Duco,  motion  picture  film,  safety  X-ray 
film,  rayon,  pyralin,  plastacele,  fabri- 
coid,  sporting  powders,  sponges,  win- 
dow shades,  lacquers,  dynamite,  deluxe 
finishes,  synthetic  camphor,  combs,  hair 
ornaments,  handbags,  alcohols,  and 
heaven  only  knows  what  else. 


Some  of  the  finest  heef  animals  are  in  the  East  hut 


BTROH  MEYER  *  CARrEHTER 

n  t  enough;  this  is  I )  it  nival  lit'  Farm  in  Sew  Jersey 


Breeding  Herds  Wanted! 

There  Are  High-Class  Herds  in  the  East  lint  Many 
Hundreds  More  Are  Badly  Needed 

by  PROF.  H.  li.  HINMAN 
Professor  in  inimal  Husbandry  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  4griculture,  (  ornell  University 


They  are  here  in  spite  of  prediction, 
and  even  advice  to  the  contrary. 
In  Europe,  this  might  mean  the  enemy, 
but  in  this  case  it  means  high-class  beef 
herds  in  the  East  as  well  as  the  West. 

Six  herds  in  New  York  alone  have 
done  remarkably  well  when  their  ani- 
mals have  been  stacked  up  against  the 
world's  best  at  the  great  International 
Live  Stock  Show  held  in  Chicago  an- 
nually. Grand  champion  breeding  ani- 
mals of  both  sexes  as  well  as  grand 
champion  steers  in  the  single  classes,  the 
group  classes  and  the  carcass  competi- 
tions have  all  been  bred  and  fed  in 
New  York. 

If  New  York  alone  has  done  so  well, 
what  about  the  whole  East? 


How  many  of  our  readers  know  that 
we  need  go  no  further  back  than  last 
year  to  see  a  bull  bred  and  fitted  in  the 
East  made  champion  male  over  animals 
selected  from  the  best  herds  in  the 
union,  bar  none. 

The  thing  that  makes  me  tired  is  for 
people  to  maintain  that  the  best  beef 
must  be  "Western."  Now,  we  admit 
that  there  is  considerable  trash  pro- 
duced in  the  East.  It  is  true  that  much 
of  the  beef  bought  in  many  of  our 
small  country  stores  should  never  be 
called  beef  at  all.  At  best  it  is  only 
"cow  meat." 

But  we  should  remember  that  while 
a  large  percentage  of  western  beef  is 
of  the  higher  grades,  it  is  not  so  graded 


because  it  came  from  the  West,  but  be- 
cause it  came  from  higher  grading  beef 
cattle  on  foot.  The  East  has  more  than 
held  its  own  in  all  beef  competitions 
when  excellent  meat  from  various  areas 
has  met  on  a  common  level. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  true  if  one 
said  that  there  was  a  higher  percent- 
age of  good  beef  cattle  in  the  West 
than  in  the  East,  but  the  statement 
that  western  beef  is  better  than  eastern 
beef  just  is  not  true. 

Let  us  dwell  a  moment  on  that  last 
sentence  "a  higher  percentage  of  good 
beef  cattle  in  the  West." 

Why? 

We  must  remember  that  an  over- 
whelming percentage  of  our  cattle  in 
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the  Kast  are  dairy  cattle  or  cattle  of  a 
relatively  high  percentage  of  dairy 
blood.  Now,  it  is  almost  a  truism  that 
the  higher  the  percentage  of  dairy 
blood  in  an  animal  the  more  inferior  the 
carcass.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a 
sign  of  weak-mindedness  to  expect  to 
get  good  beef  from  dairy  animals.  A 
worn-out  dairy  cow  can  no  more  pro- 
duce beef — bred  the  way  she  is — than 
can  a  Percheron  mare  produce  track 
records,  bred  the  way  site  is. 

The  obvious  answer  to  all  this  is  that 
the  eastern  states  have  proven  they  can 
produce  as  good  beef  as  anywhere  in 
the  world  from  its  own  beef  cattle.  And 
it  also  follows  that  the  answer  to  all 
this  is  "high-class  beef  breeding  herds 
in  the  East."  But  how? 

I  can  never  understand  (I  came  here 
from  Iowa)  why  so  many  of  our  people 
feel  they  must  associate  beef  cattle  and 
corn.  True,  corn  is  the  basic  concen- 
trate used  for  feeding  cattle  in  the 
corn  belt  area.  Well,  why  in  the  world 
would  we  expect  anything  else? 
~T  know  much  corn  is  fed  to  hogs, 
sheep  and  even  chickens — as  well  as 
being  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
"licker"— but  still  we  feed  over  25% 
to  cattle.  But  has  the  corn  called  the 
cattle  or  has  the  cattle  called  the 
corn  ? 

Which  is  cause  and  which  is  effect? 


I  know  that  thousands  of  cattle  are 
beautifully  fattened  that  never  tasted  a 
kernel  of  corn,  for  I  have  fed  them.  It 
might  be  of  interest  to  some  to  learn 
that  when  many  of  our  greatest  show 
herds  even  from  Iowa  exhibit  in  the 
East,  they  report  that  no  corn  what- 
ever is  fed  to  their  cattle  that  are  being 
prepared  for  exhibition.  And  it  is  in 
the  show  ring  that  the  greatest  premium 
possible  is  placed  on  finish  of  quality 
in  cattle. 

T?  urthermore,  feeding  trials  con- 
ducted  where  feeds  like  good  barley 
are  available,  definitely  show  that  it  is 
pound  for  pound  equal  to  corn.  Can  the 
East  produce  good  barley?  Look  at  the 
yields  and  cost  of  production  where  rec- 
ords of  cost  are  properly  kept ! 

That  brings  up  some  very  interesting 
questions.  What  are  some  of  the  re- 
quirements for  the  successful  produc- 
tion of  beef  cattle,  so  that  the  East  may 
enjoy  some  of  this  good,  home-produced 
beef?  And,  incidently,  this  brings  out 
some  very  interesting  problems  which 
face  the  producers  of  today. 

I  do  not  follow  "the  mob"  in  suggest- 
ing that  beef  cattle  in  the  East  require 
a  large  original  outlay.  One  prominent 
eastern  authority  has  been  quoted  al- 
ready as  saying  "Beef  cattle  cannot 
come  to  the  East  until  proper  arrange- 


ments are  made  for  buildings  and  feed." 
I  suspect  that  corn  was  one  of  the 
uppermost  feeds  in  his  mind  when  he 
said  this. 

The  attitude  entirely  ignores  two 
facts  well  known  and  appreciated  among 
eastern  beef  cattle  men.  In  the  first 
place  beef  cattle  do  not  suffer  from  our 
dry  cold.  They  mind  a  wet  storm  accom- 
panied by  wind  much  more.  It  is  usually 
said  that  they  suffer  more  from  heat. 
And  secondly,  our  ability  to  produce 
superb  pastures  is  not  fully  realized  by 
anyone  talking  like  that.  But  let  us 
discuss  some  of  the  requirements  of  pro- 
ducing "high-class"  beef  breeding  herds 
in  the  East. 

1.  Buildings.  Any  shelter  providing 
protection  from  storms  as  mentioned 
above  is  ample  for  mature  breeding 
cows.  This  need  not  even  include  cov- 
ered space  where  the  animals  may  feed. 
A  floor  space  of  50  square  feet  per  cow 
is  plenty,  and  large  herds  do  not  re- 
quire even  this  if  there  is  plenty  of 
yard  or  even  field  available  outside. 
Also  two  or  two  and  one-Jialf  feet  at  the 
feeding  rack  or  bunk  is  enough.  A 
plentiful  supply  of  good  water  and 
well-planned  racks  will  complete  the 
requirements.  Both  water  and  racks 
should  be  placed  so  that  the  animals 
will  not  stand  in  mud  during  stormy 
weather.         (Continued  on  page  63) 
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Your  Silo,  Mr.  Farmer 


./  xilo  it  DM  of  tlw  most  important 
and  Lux t  expensive  buildings;  it  run  be 
constructed  for  less  than  a  building  of 
anii  other  shape  that  will  hold  'good 
fml.  .tin/  sort  of  a  silo  is  better  than 
none  but  there  is  no  greater  eeonomif 
in  biniing  a  (heap  one  than  there  is  in 
bulling  a  cheap  dairy  t  ow. 

Strides  have  been  made  in  the  con- 
struction of  silos  and  in  the  eare  of 
their  contents.  Therefore,  xee  feel  that 
this  article,  which  incidcntall //.  has  the 
approval  of  the  Associated  Silo  Mann 
factitrcrs,  should  he  of  great  value  to 
our  readers. 

\Tovm  silo.  Mr.  Farmer,  it  a  itruc- 
X  turc   built    to   hold   most  forages 
Its    primary    porpOM    is    tlmt    of  a 

container  and  ■  protective  coating. 

Whatever  tbe  material  it  is  made  of,  it 
greatly  reduce!  evaporation  of  mois- 
ture from  tbe  outer  portions  of  tbe 
silage  inside,  and  somewhere  within  the 
wall  the  silage  seals  itself.  Tbe  more 
impervious  the  wall  is  to  air  and  water, 
the  nearer  to  the  wall  will  be  that  self- 
sealing  layer,  which  the  silage  alone  can 
produce. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  condition  of  the 
corn  or  grasses  and  legumes  as  they 
go  into  the  silo,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  are  packed,  decide  what  kind  of 
silage  you  will  get.  The  silo  is  a  barrier 
between  the  outside  and  the  interior, 
where  changes  are  under  way,  but  be- 
yond the  portions  of  silage  close  to  the 
wall,  it  is  wholly  apart  from  the  proc- 
esses in  the  fermenting  crops.1 

1  One  silo  manufacturer  points  out  that 
rather  than  erecting  one  large  silo  several  silos 
of  small  diameter  hut  the  same  heiirht  may  he 
used  to  a  distinct  advantage.  The  diameters  of 
the  silos  should  he  determined  by  the  size  of 
the  herd  and  hv  the  amount  of  the  various 
crops  to  he  ensiled.  In  the  first  place,  these 
smaller  silos  necessitate  less  handling  of  the 
silage  while  feeding.  They  also  prevent  spoil- 
age in  that  they  allow  enough  of  the  silage  to 
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When  the  dry  matter  of  your  crops 
lends  to  be  higher  than  you  commonly 
usi  for  silage,  you  must  be  particularly 
Careful  to  have  the  cut  material  packed 
will  at  the  walls,  and  uniformly 
throughout.  One  successful  method  is 
to  put  a  man  at   tbe  top  of  the  silo 

where  tin-  gooseneck  turns  down.  Hare 

him  swing  the  inside  pipe  so  that  the 
stream  always  falls  along  the  silo  wall 
as  it  slowly  makes  the  circuit.  The 
heavier  portions  will  pile  up  and  be 
pounded  down  close  to  the  wall  while 
the  lighter  part  will  sift  to  the  inner 
spaces,  and  tramping  will  be  necessary 
only  when  work  ceases  for  awhile  or 
when  the  silo  is  nearly  full.  After  you 
have  stopped  cutting,  you  should  tramp 
your  silo  for  twenty  minutes  daily  for 
a  week,  or  use  heavy  topping  material. 

If  the  pipe  delivers  to  one  place,  even 
the  center,  the  lighter  leaves  and  stems 
will  blow  about  and  pack  loosely,  and 
such  loose  material  will  spoil  in  any 
kind  of  silo.  On  the  other  hand,  damp 
well-packed  silage  will  spoil  least  along 
silo  walls  which  are  tightest  at  the 
joints  and  around  the  doors. 

Your  new  silo  is  built  to  hold  to  a 
minimum  this  kind  of  spoilage.  You 
can  help  to  keep  all  your  silos  that  w  ay 
by  proper  care  of  the  doors  and  by 
watching  along  the  walls  for  signs  of 
spoilage  resulting  from  loss  of  moisture 
and  contact  with  air.  If  there  is  spoil- 
he  removed  from  the  ton  at  each  feeding,  and 
a  third  advantage  is  the  separate  storing  of 
Ciopa  allowing  proper  rationing  of  the  crop 
nutrient  value  with  grain. 

By  this  means,  corn,  with  its  small  protein 
content  may  he  fed  with  grain  which  can  make 
up  this  deficiency.  Grass  and  legumes,  with 
their  varying  protein  contents  can  likewise  he 
properly  rationed  with  various  grains  which 
may  substitute  for  the  lacking  food  elements. 


age  at  the  wall  or  door  and  nowhere 
else  in  the  silo,  you  may  have  a  defect 
which  needs  attention.  The  amount  of 
spoiled  silage  near  a  leak  is  always 
greatest  at  the  wall  and  becomes  less 
further  inside.  The  better  the  silage 
and  the  more  solidly  it  is  packed,  the 
■Dialler  will  such  spots  be.  On  the  other 
band,  if  a  great  region  along  one  side 
is  spoiled  and  the  bulk  of  the  silage  is 
only  fair,  you  must  find  some  other 
cause  than  the  construction  or  condition 
of  the  silo,  as  even  open,  temporary 
silos  when  filled  with  good  material 
seldom  allow  spoilage  deeper  than  six 
inches  in  from  the  walls. 

Crops  in  any  condition  can,  of  course, 
be  put  into  the  silo.  You  know  what 
happens  when  they  go  in  either  too  dry 
or  too  old  and  are  not  adequately  com- 
pacted. Young  or  green  crops,  how- 
ever, usually  give  no  trouble  of  this 
kind.  Even  without  the  presence  of  rain 
or  dew  or  water  added  with  preserva- 
tives, they  are  frequently  too  juicy  to 
bold  all  their  moisture  under  pressure. 
If  the  juice  or  water  tends  to  leave  the 
plant  materials  in  the  silo,  you  have  the 
makings  of  trouble. 

When  there  are  4  lbs.  of  water  for 
one  of  dry  matter  even  under  the  mod- 
erate pressures  in  a  ten  by  2o-foot  silo, 
some  water  will  squeeze  out.  If  this 
water-drv-mattcr  ratio  becomes  5:1  the 
juices  are  sure  to  separate  under  slight 
pressures:  they  must  have  some  place 
to  go.  Furthermore,  such  heavy,  wet 
stuff  builds  up  far  greater  pressure  for 
the  same  weight  of  dry  matter  than 
when  there  are  only  2  or  3  lbs.  of  water 
for  each  one  of  dry.  It  is  ideal  to  have 
just  enough  rater  for  tight  packing,  to 
provide  for  the  necessary  chemical  re- 
actions of  fermentation,  and  to  help 
occupy  space  which  might  otherwise  ad- 
mit air.  Most  crops  except  hollow- 
stemmed     ( Continued    on    page  \!^) 
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A  New  Order 

in  Racing 

by  G.  F.  T.  RYALL 


T  r  was  inevitable  that  a  New  Order 
A  should  get  into  racing- — it  has  into 
everything  else. 

Sitting  at  a  ringside  table  on  the 
upper  veranda  of  the  clubhouse  at  Em- 
pire City  one  afternoon  last  month — 
and  there  is  no  pleasanter  time  or  place 
to  spend  an  afternoon,  unless  it  be  this 
month  at  Saratoga — a  matter-of-fact 
horseman  remarked  that  the  days  of 
racing  merely  for  sport,  or  at  least  say- 
ing that  you  raced  merely  for  sport,  are  • 
over.  And  a  good  thing,  too,  he 
thought. 

This  is  a  time  to  be  practical.  Race 
track  managements  should  make  no 
bones  about  operating  strictly  for 
profit,  he  felt.  Most  of  them  are  pretty 
commercial  anyhow.  And  it  is  really 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  As  pur- 
veyors of  amusement  it  is  their  duty  to 
put  on  the  best  show  possible,  make 
their  courses  and  stands  more  attrac- 
tive and  comfortable. 

And  give  larger  purses  for  small 
races.  A  minimum  purse  of  $2,500  in 
New  York,  for  example.  Even  if  first 
money  in  a  claiming  race  were  twice  as 
much  as  the  winner  is  worth,  this  would 
be  inflation  of  the  right  sort. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  trend 
and  tempo  of  racing.  More  tracks  and 
more  races  a  day  seem  to  have  made 
two  selling  platers  where  there  was  one 
before. 

Twice  a  month  J ack  Campbell,  official 
handicapper  and  racing  secretary  for 
all  the  New  York  tracks,  grades  the 
better  three-year-olds  and  upward  in 
training.  It  is  a  sort  of  unofficial  rat- 
ing to  classify  the  available  racing  ma- 
terial. On  his  most  recent  list  there  are 
40  horses  in  Class  A,  none  in  Class  B, 
and  260  in  Class  C. 

He  thinks  he  might  run  out  of  letters 
if  he  tried  to  grade  the  three  thousand 
or  so  other  high  mettled  racers  in  the 
East.  Yet  he  will  tell  you  that  the  best 
betting  races  are  not  the  rich  sweep- 
stakes but  the  claiming  events  which 
bring  out  the  platers  that  run  against 
one  another  at  least  twice  a  week,  for 
the  public  knows  them  like  old  friends. 

The  number  of  new  stables  out  this 
season  would  add  up  to  what  chem- 
ists call  a  trace.  You  can't  count 
Walter  Chrysler,  who  had  about  a 
dozen  horses  last  year  before  he  began 
buying  like  anything  at  the  sales. 

Chrysler,  by  the  way,  is  the  first  en- 


thusiast who  has  gone  into  racing  on  a 
large  scale  since  Alfred  Vanderbilt  did 
eight  years  ago.  There  are  few  men 
nowadays  who  could,  or  would,  say,  as 
Joseph  Widener  said  to  his  trainer  when 
he  got  together  his  first  collection  of 
horses,  "Don't  send  me  any  bills.  There 
is  a  racing  account  at  my  bank,  run  the 
stable  on  that,  but  don't  tell  me  what  it 
costs.  I  wouldn't  keep  it  up  if  I  knew." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  stables  are 
retrenching  a  little.  One  sportsman, 
moreover,  intends  to  increase  his  activi- 
ties in  the  breeding  industry,  which  will 
more  than  balance  the  account. 

There  has  been  some  talk  in  the  last 
few  years  about  encouragement  for 
breeders  of  Thoroughbreds,  but  not 
much  has  been  done  about  it. 

As  sound  a  suggestion  as  I've  heard 
in  this  connection  was  for  the  New  York 
tracks  to  give  premiums  to  the  breeders 
of  all  winners,  no  matter  where  they 
came  from.  It  really  would  not  cost  a 
great  deal,  and  it  would  win  friends. 

Pimlico,  in  its  hey-day  of  prosperity 
during  the  Riggs  dynasty  twenty  years 
ago,  sent  all  the  other  track  manage- 
ments into  conniption  fits  of  envy  by 
giving  a  premium — I  think  it  was  $50, 
but  it  may  have  been  more — to  the 
breeder  of  every  winner. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  some  of 
which  escape  the  most  diligent  searcher, 
the  New  York  tracks  are  frequently 
hard  put  to  whip  together  creditable 
racing  programs.  Although  the  mini- 
mum purses  in  overnight  races  are 
$1,500 — $500  more  than  those  in  Mary- 
land, New  England,  and  Delaware — 
the  fields  at  the  Jamaica  and  Aqueduct, 
meetings  were  on  the  small  side. 

So  there  was  much  complaint  from 
people  who  believed  that  unless  a  race 
had  twelve  or  fourteen  runners  it  was 
not  worth  betting  on. 

Jamaica  was  particularly  unlucky 
because  the  weather  in  early  April  was 
not  too  good  for  training,  and  with  un- 
canny timing  the  coughing  sickness  de- 
scended on  most  of  the  stables  just  as 
the  season  opened. 

Besides,  there  was  practically  no 
stable  room  to  be  had  by  horsemen 
moving  up  from  the  winter  tracks  with 
fit,  if  not  quite  fresh,  horses. 

Stabling  around  New  York  always 
has  been  something  of  a  major  problem 
for  race  horse  owners.  There  are  about 
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480  .i  JI-.  ul  .1  aina uu,  more  than  half 
nl  which  hit  lucil  In  trainers  who  keep 

hornet  there  t lit*  yrur  round    Tl  » 

even  lest  room  ul  Aqueduct ,  for  -mm  ml 
Inn  mn  were  lorn  down  tins  vi-nr  In  in 
crcaiu-  i  lii  •itv  of  tin-  new  parking  lot* 

I iu-hIcii t nl I y,  nn  new  luirni  ma\  l» 
limit  t'il her  hI  Jumuii'ii  or  Aqueduct 
because  both  trucks  nrr  in  (ircnter  \<  •« 
York,  nml  Ihc  Board  of  llriillli  is  f uhnv 
about  mhIi  thing*  Ixing  run  up  within 
t  he  city  limits. 

At    Belmont    Park    tin    mImmI   is 

more  complicated.  Most  of  t  In*  49 
■tables  on  t  lit*  grounds  tire  leased  In  I  In 
N||  to  tlu-  more  imporliinl  racing  rs 

laNitlwwti 

The  Westchester  liming  Associn 
linn  Itwtvtl  $M  ■  year  for  each  stall. 
Tin  total  rent  ul  runs  into  iiltoul  $70,- 
000,  ii  tidy  Mini  yoU  must  julinit.  In  tin 
yinrs  iH'fort*  t lu*  puri  mutucl  came  with 
its  rain  of  gold,  stall  nut  whs  the  only 
assured   n  \  enuc  I  In    1 1  m*k  had 

For  transient  horsemen  thrrc  arr  480 
stalls  available.  These  an  rented  at  $(i 
a  month  each.  To  give  you  a  rough 
idea  of  demand  and  supply.  856  appli 
eations  were  made  for  those  stalls  last 
spring.  While  nothing  much  ran  lie 
done  ahout  huilding  more  barns  at 
Jamaiea  or  Aqueduct,  Belmont  Pnrk  is 
going  to  hnve  more  room  for  horsemen 
with  small  stahles  by  next  year. 

Aqueduct  really  suffered  more  than 
Jamaica  from  a  horse  shortage  this 
summer.    What  the  racing  secretariat 
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Thrrr  is  entirely  too 


much  talk  ahout  two  dollar  bettors  but  it  is  hard  to  iffnore 
sixty  million  dollars  all  in  one  lump 


Few  sportsmen  are  satisfied,  these  days, 
just  to  see  their  colors  up 


helieved  whs  an  all-time  low  in  the  way 
of  entries  for  overnight  races  was 
reached  one  afternoon  ahout  the  middle 
of  the  meeting. 

In  desperation  an  extra  race  was  put 
on,  a  $1,500  claiming  affair  for  three- 
year-olds,  at  a  mile  and  a  furlong,  one 
of  those  old,  sure-fire  things  that  could 
always  he  counted  on  to  draw  at  least 
ten  entries.   It  got  exactly  one. 

It  was  Aqueduct's  had  luck  that  it 
had  to  run  in  conflict  with  Delaware 
Park.  When  Belmont  closed  there  was 
a  small  exodus  of  smaller  stahles  south- 
ward. One  reason  was  that  horsemen 
like  to  race  at  William  du  Punt's  track; 
another  was  that  it  was  nearer  home 
for  many  of  them,  for  considerably  more 
come  from  Maryland  than  Long  Island. 
When  Delaware  Park  closed,  they  all 
moved  back  to  Empire  City. 

Curiously,  trainers  have  an  idea  that 
it  is  harder  to  win  a  race  in  New  York 
than  anywhere  else.  They  are  quite 
convinced  that  because  the  purses  there 
are  larger  than  in  Delaware,  or  New- 
England  competition  is  keener. 

Actually,  this  is  not  true,  but  they 
won't  believe  it. 

Jack  Campbell,  who  has  been  think- 
ing up  races,  and  filling  them  pretty 
well  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, says  that  he  would  rather  have 
twenty  stables  with  five  horses  each  at 
his  tracks  than  five  stables  with  twenty 
horses,  and  that  the  big  establishments 
with  50  horses  are  just  a  headache  for 
any  racing  secretary. 

The  smaller  stables  run  their  horses 
more  often  than  the  middle-sized  or 
large  ones ;  possibly  because  they  have 
to  keep  farther  ahead  of  the  feed  man, 
or  for  all  I  know,  just  something  to  do. 

But  there  really  is  nothing  very  much 
the  matter  with  racing  as  a  business  (if 


not  a  sport )  when  a  million  people  pay 
to  see  it,  as  they  did  this  spring. 
Actually  the  total  turnstile  count  for 
the  Jamaica,  Belmont  Park,  and  Aque- 
duct meetings  was  1,050,025.  Betting 
has  gone  into  astronomical  figures-  as 
this  is  written  $6.3,590,697  has  passed 
through  the  tote  at  the  New  York 
tracks.  Elsewhere,  especially  in  Cali- 
fornia, it  also  has  been  raining  plus 
signs. 

You'd  think  that  horsemen  were  mak- 
ing lots  of  money.  Sometimes  statistics 
have  a  way  of  biting  the  hand  that 
figures  them.  Although  $15,911,167  in 
prize  money  was  distributed  throughout 
the  country  last  season,  purses  aver- 
aged less  than  they  did  ten  years  ago. 
when  $13,674,160  went  to  the  horsemen. 

SIMPLE  pencil  and  paper  work  will 
show  that  in  1930  the  average  purse 
was  $1,190,  and  that  in  1940  it  was 
$970.  That  is  because  4.924  more 
races  were  run  last  season,  and  it  cut 
the  average  down.  The  total  number 
of  races  run  at  what  are  regarded  as 
major  tracks  was  16,401,  which  seems 
a  good  many  races,  almost  too  many 
races.  One  wonders  how  so  few  horses 
as  there  are  in  training,  or  seem  to  be, 
manage  to  run  them. 

Thoroughbred  horse  breeders,  on  tip- 
toe of  anticipation,  wonder  if  the  Sara- 
toga Sales  will  be  good  sales.  To  hear 
them  talk,  you'd  believe  that  the  last 
good  sales  were  twenty  years  ago. 

Oddly  enough,  with  tracks  all  over 
the  country  (and  there  surely  is  a  track 
somewhere  that  the  most  hopeless  horse 
you  ever  saw  can  win  at)  the  price  of 
potential  racing  material  is  almost  down 
to  that  of  post-depression  days.  Last 
year  the  average  price  was  $1,763  a 
head :  five  years  ago  it  was  $2,485. 
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Milky  Way  Farms 

by  PAUL  SEVERANCE 


There  are  27  barns  on  the  Milky  Way  Farms  in  Tennessee;  here  are  the  stables  and  the  Mars  home 


Thousands  hear  of.  Mrs.  Ethel  V. 
Mars  every  August  through  the  news- 
papers as  the  most  eager  buyer  of 
yearlings  (111  for  $615,4.00  in  the  last 
seven  years )  that  the  world  has  yet 
seen.  Other  thousands  hear  her  through 
their  own  ear-drums  as  the  most  engag- 
ingly enthusiastic  follower  of  horses 
imaginable.  Few  know  how  she  lives 
back  home,  how  her  interests  extend  far 
beyond  horses,  how  deeply  her  Milky 
Way  Farms  influence  the  surrounding 
Tennessee  countryside,  not  to  mention 
more  distant  markets. 

They  came  out  through  the  shadows 
of  the  low  stone  archway,  Mrs. 
Ethel  V.  Mars  and  her  daughter, 
Patricia.  Towering  behind  them  stood 
the  son-in-law.  Alan  Feeney,  tall,  blonde, 
with  an  air  of  shyness — and  one  trouser 
leg  caught  carelessly  in  the  ornamental 
cuff  of  his  Texas  riding  boot. 

But  the  scene  was  not  Texas.  Be- 
fore them  in  the  hazy  summer  sunlight 
stretched   field   on   field   of  bluegrass 


pastures,  identifying  symbol  of  middle 
Tennessee.  Chalked  across  these  fields 
at  intervals  were  prim  white  fences. 
Low  red  roofs  of  brownstone  barns  and 
grazing  herds  of  white-faced  Hereford 
cattle  gave  the  scene  a  pleasant  con- 
trast. Conspicuously,  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance, lay  the  dusty  saucer  of  a  train- 
ing track. 

This  was  Milky  Way  Farms. 

I  had  driven  to  this  section  through 
a  pleasant  rolling  country,  stopping 
idly  in  Pulaski  for  a  bit  of  local  infor- 
mation. There  I  found  the  townfolks 
glib  with  impressive  bits  of  "history." 
It  was  there,  they  told  me  in  a  sing-song 
drawl  born  of  many  tellings,  that  the 
Yankees  hanged  Sam  Davis.  It  was 
there,  too,  that  the  notorious  Ku  Klux 
Klan  was  born. 

But  more  recent  in  their  legends  was 
the  story  of  a  man  named  Frank  C. 
Mars,  who  had  come  from  Chicago.  That 
was  ten  years  back  in  local  history.  He 
was  a  lover  of  fine  saddle  horses  and 
he  wanted  a  country  place. 
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I   checked   I  In    nlory   from  a  do/cn 
">ui.  .     u||  eager  I, ■Mr,  ,  ,,f  a  talc  they'd 
learned  hi  irh-.li     Tin-  details  varied  in 
mmiic  minor  feature*,  hut   I  round  t 
i>  limy  much  (In  itiimi'. 

Tiim  Mnn,  Umi  nit i< I ,  l  ill  It.  i  ii  mig 
inully  it  candy  salesman.    Me  wax  poor 
Iml  horn  s  I ,  anil  looking  for  a  jolt.  (All 
tln>.  of  course,  long  before  tlu\  knew 
Mb  in  Pulaski  )    Hut  Ihey  fold  mi  with 

orih  shghiiy  offering  oetaQa  of  the 

incident  in  In,  lif,  thai  had  marked  the 
turning  point  of  fortune: 

It  was  in  a  smoking  rnr,  it  seems, 
lliat  Mr.  Mars  had  nut  a  chance  ac- 
quaintance. Their  talk  grev  confidential 

and  Mr.  Man  unleashed  lu>  troubles. 
Mr  was,  in  fact,  stone  broke.  Mr  dad 
lost  Ins  jolt  hut  In-  had  a  big  idea. 
What  thi'  raycr  world  was  waiting  for 
MM  not  a  (Ood  live  cent  cigar  hut  a 
nickel  har  of  candy  presented  in  a  mat. 
appealing  package;  (joinl  candv,  mind 
vmi.  Il«  was  convinced,  too,  that  if  the 
appealing  flavor  of  malted  milk  could 
bt  used  for  the  filler  it  would  he  certain 
to  he  popular. 

The  upshot  of  it  was  that  the  svm 
pathetic  stranger  is  supposed  to  have 
pushed  fix e  crisp  $10  hills  into  the  sur- 
prised Mars  hand.  "Mere's  fifty,"  he 
■aid.  "I  know  that  won't  set  you  up  in 
the  candv  business  hut  it  will  give  vou 
i  stake.  My  name  is  Schulcr.  Oh,  sun, 
you  can  pay  it  hack  some  day,  hut  if 
\ou  don't,  that's  all  right,  too." 

Mr.  Schiller's  husiness  was  making 
paper  cartons.  Years  passed.  And  the 
Schulcr  salesmen  began  to  hring  in  word 
of  a  candy  manufacturer  in  Chicago 
who  was  doing  an  enormous  husiness. 
Hut  they  couldn't  sell  him  boxes . 

"I'll  go  mvsi  li."  taid  Mr.  Schuler. 

Me  did. 

In  a  great  luxurious  office  he  faced  a 
man    named    Mars.     Hut    Mr.  Schulcr 


Milky  Half's  Hertford  ralllr  fattrn  on  corn  and  panlurr ;  the  famous  hluegrtUi  of 
miiitllr  7 ' vnnvxHvv  is  r.rrrllrnt  for  shi'rp 


didn't  remember.  Mr.  Mars  did.  When 
the  carl  on  seller  had  finished  his  story 
Mr.  Mars  smiled.  "You  can  have  all  my 
carton  husiness.  No,  don't  bother  to 
ipiotc  your  prices,  I  know  you'll  make 
them  right.  Do  you  remember  one  time 
in  a  smoking  car  you  lent  a  fellow  $50?" 

It  makes  a  grand  yarn  in  the  oral 
telling,  with  the  emphasis  of  pause 
and  significant  nods  as  they've  learned 
to  tell  it  down  in  ■Pulaski,  Tennessee. 
Mow  true  it  is  in  detail  perhaps  only 
Mr.  Man  could  verify.  And  he  is  dead. 
Hut  it  was  good  enough  to  send  me 
scurrying  along  a  ribbon  of  white  road- 
w,iv  to  a  great  arched  entrance  with 
wide  open  gates  and  the  legend  above 
the  portals  that  was  etched  against  the 


sky  and  read,  "Milky  Way  Farms" 
named  after  that  five-cent  candy. 

Mr.  Mars  lias  passed  away.  Hut  he 
made  a  marvelous  farm  2,700  acres 
that  come  near  perfection.  Me  enjoyed 
a  few  brief  years  of  intense  activity 
while  he  planned  ami  built  and  land- 
scaped with  a  definite  originality.  Vow 
there  stands  on  a  hill  that  overlooks 
these  quiet  acres  an  imposing  mausoleum 
with  the  name  Mars  above  the  entrance. 

It  was  here  he  used  to  come  and  sit 
and  think ;  he  was  especially  fond  of 
this  spot  because  far  to  the  south  and 
to  the  east  he  could  see  a  range  of  blue- 
gray  mountains.  If  the  dead  are  con- 
tent the  builder  of  this  estate  is  still  at 
peace  with  his  surroundings. 

Mrs.  Mars  carries  on.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  her  son-in-law,  a  strong, 
lithe,  agile  fellow  with  a  booming  out- 
door voice  that  belies  his  shyness,  the 
Milky  Way  farms  are  still  progressing 
toward  the  plan  that  their  founder 
visualized. 

Show  horses  have  faded  from  the 
picture.  Alan  Feeney  likes  sheep  and 
cattle.  Mrs.  Mars  likes  racing  Thor- 
oughbreds and  might  be  said  to  have 
scored  an  astonishing  success  with  them. 

Indeed.  Mrs.  Mars  is  unique  among 
racing  people.  Not  that  she  is  a  woman 
in  a  field  dominated  largely  by  men  ;  up 
to  the  turn  of  the  century  the  fair  sex 
in  America  devoted  itself  almost  entirely 
so  far  as  racing  was  concerned  to  sit- 
ting in  the  grandstand  or  atop  a  coach- 
and-four  on  Derby  Day  and  we  had 
none  of  those  feminine  celebrities  of  the 
turf  so  famous  in  England,  such  as  the 
Duchess  of  Montrose  and  the  "Jersey 
Lilv,"  Mrs.  Langtry.  Mrs.  Mars's  dis- 
tinction lies  rather  in  the  manner  in 
which  she  operates. 

She  buys  yearlings,  mostly  at  Sara- 
toga. What  is  supposed  to  be  the  big- 
gest gamble  in  racing  is  her  special  joy. 

Thus,  in  193-A,  when  the  name  of 
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Thoroughbred  yearlings  are  Mrs.  Mars's 
joy:  the  youngster  On  Location 


Alan  Feeney,  son-in-law  of  Mrs.  Mars  and 
farm  manager,  with  Son  Forever 


Milky  Way  first  appeared  among  the 
buyers  at  The  Spa,  she  purchased  9 
head  for  $17,000,  paying  up  to  $5,300 
for  one  of  them.  The  next  year  she 
bought  28,  for  which  she  paid  $109,800, 
the  top  price  reaching  $13,000.  This 
was  sensational,  but  in  1936  she  spent 
$131,500  for  16,  going  to  $18,000  for 
two  of  them.  In  1937  it  was  17  head 
for  $124,100;  in  1938,  15  head  for 
$95,600;  in  1939,  12  head  for  $59,000; 
in  1940,  14  head  for  $78,400. 

How  successful  she  has  been  in  buy- 
ing her  horses,  rather  than  breeding 
them,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  in  1934  when  her  colors  first  ap- 
peared— "brown,  orange  star  front  and 
back,  orange  sleeves  and  cap" — she  was 
credited  with  nineteen  victories  and 
$17,155  in  purses  won.  The  next  year 
it  was  50  races  and  $107,565.  And  in 
1936  she  was  the  leading  owner  in 
America  with  68  races  won  and  a  total 
in  winnings  of  $206,450. 


Mrs.  Ethel  V.  Mars 


Since  then  her  record  has  been  as 
follows:  1937,  46  races  and  $209,925; 
1938,  35  races  and  $94,192;  1939,  30 
races  and  $31,230;  1940,  46  races  and 
$141,135. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  winning 
of  the  Kentucky  Derby  last  year 
with  Gallahadion  was  taken  in  its  stride. 
Indeed,  the  victory  scored  by  this  un- 
gainly colt  who  grew  too  fast  for  his 
own  good,  and  was  never  really  con- 
sidered first  quality  in  the  Milky  Way 
string,  came  as  a  bit  of  a  surprise. 
Incidentally,  it  was  Mrs.  Mars's  luck 
to  be  home  with  a  cold  the  day  he  won ; 
it  was  the  first  Derby  she  had  missed 
in  ten  years ! 


Farming  the  modern  way  isn't  all  hard  work:  Alan  Feeney  directs  a  diving  contest 
among  some  of  the  two-legged  youngsters  at  Milky  Way 


Mrs.  Mars  now  speaks  of  Galla- 
hadion with  a  smile  of  pride  but  a  bit 
of  condescension.  He  isn't  a  great  horse, 
she  admits  quite  frankly.  But  there  is 
blood  behind  him.  Wasn't  he  sired  by 
Sir  Gallahad  3rd  who  also  sired  Gallant 
Fox  who  has  such  noted*1  grandsons  in 
Omaha  and  Jamestown? 

But  the  story  of  the  Derby  with  its 
background  and  surprises  has  been  ex- 
pertly told  by  many  horsemen.  The 
Milky  Way  Farms  are  much  more  than 
a  training  ground  for  racers. 

It  is  difficult  to  pick  first  place  among 
the  many  unique  values  that  give  this 
place  distinction.  I  think  perhaps  the 
greatest  quality  lies  in  its  immaculate 
order  and  precision  in  operation.  One 
barn  for  purebred  Hereford  bulls — 
their  breeding  herd  numbers  400 — will 
serve  as  an  example. 

The  floor  is  carpeted  with  clean 
fragrant  cedar  sawdust.  All  the  open- 
ings are  screened.  There  is  a  sanitary 
drinking  fountain  in  each  big  box  'stall 
which  the  stock  soon  learn  to  nuzzle, 
thereby  releasing  a  stream  of  cool  spring 
water ;  these  fountains  are  similar  to 
those  we  humans  use  in  our  public 
buildings. 

As  I  was  ushered  through  this  barn 
two  men  were  busy  with  a  curling  appa- 
ratus that  they  applied  to  the  sleek 
coats  of  the  bulls  to  convert  their  gleam- 
ing smoothness  into  a  crinkly  karakul 
effect.  This  serves  no  purpose  save  that 
of  beauty.  And  the  bulls  seem  to  like  it. 

There  is  another  barn  for  sheep.  A 
thousand  head  of  Hampshire  purebreds 
were  confined  for  feeding  when  I  was 
there.  The  barn  follows  the  natural 
contour  of  the  hillside  in  a  most  amaz- 
ing way.  There  is  an  air  about  it  that 
one  might  expect  to  find  in  a  barn  on 
the  rugged  slopes  of  the  Alps.  It  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  crescent  and  just  humps 
up  and  down  with  the  flow  of  the  hill. 
The  carpenters  who  put  on  the  shingles 
must  have  had  unfailing  patience,  for 
the  waving  lines  disappear  and  start 
again  with  a  puzzling  unconformity. 

There  is  another  barn  where  Mr. 
Mars  indulged  a  playful  whim.  "Build 
it,"  the  owner  directed,  "as  though  a 
farmer  started  with  a  single  unit.  He 
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The  heart  of  Milky  Half's  £.700  acret  it 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Mart 


prospered.  F.ach  year  ho  added  on.  It 
tolls  tho  story  of  his  life."  And  by  tins 
sumo  token  the  harn  tolls  tho  story  of 
the  Mars's  oareer. 

A  randy  salesman  in  Minnesota  lie 
weathered  long,  loan  years.  Ho  migrated 
west  in  search  of  fortune.  He  rotmnrd 
to  his  homo.  There  ho  and  Mrs.  Mars, 
who  now  buys  strings  of  raeo  horses  as 
a  hobby,  made  candy  in  their  kitchen 


and  tin  v  liolli  went  ont  and  sold  it  to 
I  In-  store*.    In  time  they  prospered 
and  added  on. 

The  story  <>f  their  success  is  the  epic 
of  America.  It  was  Imilt  on  an  idea, 
pins  ability,  plus  hard  work,  and  di 
nited  bj  a  dominating  eonlideiiee  in 
their  ultimate  success.  Then  came  the 
venture  in  Chicago  and  their  foi  l  inn 
mounted  to  quick  millions.  Their  one 
son,  Forrest,  went  to  Kngland  and  sot 
ii|)  a  faetory  of  his  own.  Ho  had  just 
returned  «ln  n  I  visited  the  Mars  estate. 
He  had  little  to  say  except  that  lie 
wasn't  partial  to  tho  application  of  the 
swastika  ;is  a  trademark  lor  his  wans. 

Aside  from  tho  oddities  of  theso  two 
strange  barns,  the  Mars  place  is  a 
model  of  precise  perfection.  The  harns 
and   the  stahles  are  all  of  stone,  sub- 

itantud,  permanent,  picturesque.  They 
are  built  of  stone  quarried  from  the 
land  or  gathered  from  the  pastures — 
for  the  holds  have  boon  rakerl  almost 
by  hand  to  a  state  of  smoothness  that 
many  would  envy  for  their  lawns. 

As  I  rode  along  smooth  miles  of 
private  roads  with  .Man  Foeney,  be 
would  suddenly  turn  his  ear  from  the 
road  and  sweep  across  a  velvet  en r pet 
of  deep  grass  or  dart  up  a  wooded  hill- 
side. I  held  In  fil ttl H  Then  I  learned 
to  take  it  easy  for  there  wasn't  a  rock 
nor  a  stump  on  these  2,700  acres  or  if 
there  was  we  failed  to  find  it. 


One  feature  of  I  be  farms  is  a 
phenomenal  corn  crib.  This  store*  85,- 
000  1 1 1 1  1 1'  Is  and  there  isn't  a  door  or  a 
window  for  a  man  to  gel  inside.  The 
corn  is  dumped  onto  conveyers  and  di* 
trihutcd  to  the  upper  levels  of  the 
bins.  Gravity  work*  it.  down,  untouched 
by  hand,  lo  the  loading  chutes  below 
where  t nu  ks  hack  in  and  cart  the  corn 
to  tin   feeding  bins. 

'  I  N 1 1 1-:  influence  of  this  estate  has  been 
*  of  enormous  value  to  thr-  section. 
Young  Foeney  buys  between  125,000 
and  I  50,000  bushels  of  corn  each  year. 
He  buys  all  he  can  on  the  local  market 
and  he  pays  top  [trices  for  (nudity.  This 
has  brought  new  standards  and  new 
prosperity  to  the  farmers  of  the  region. 
Prime  beef,  .Man  Foeney  maintains,  re- 
quires an  exacting  diet.  This  quality  is 
translated  into  top  prices  for  beef  in 
the  eastern  markets. 

Kach  year  thousands  of  Texas  steers 
are  brought,  to  Milky  Way,  fattened  on 
lilin^rass  pastures  and  a  diet  mainly 
of  corn. 

It  has  created  a  new  industry  for 
Middle  Tennessee.  And  the  Milky  Way 
market  has  also  encouraged  the  farmers 
to  raise  excellent  crops  of  bay,  alfalfa 
and  lospedo/a,  that  have  been  a  boon  to 
local  welfare. 

For  beef,  Alan  Feenev  sticks  to 
Hereford*.    (Continued  on   page  59) 
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Life  is  very  pleasant  at  Milky  H  ay:  Mrs.  Mars  at  home  with  her  son,  Forrest,  son  in-laic  Alan  Feeney,  and  their  xcives 
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Fewer  Horses  Every  Year 

One  of  Our  Commonly  Accepted  Breeding  Practices 
Meets  an  Inquiring  Challenge 


It  is  the  accepted  practice  among 
horsemen  in  the  United  States  and 
England,  and  among  the  farmers  who 
follow  their  example,  to  breed  marcs 
again  nine  days  (sometimes  even  seven) 
after  the  birth  of  their  foals. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  death  rate  among 
our  horses  and  mules  exceeds  the  birth 
rate,  an  unfavorable  situation  so  long 
as  these  animals  are  so  important  to 
our  general  economy. 
_  According  to  Arthur  B.  Hancock, 
president  of  the  Horse  and  Mule  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  without  question 
the  greatest  breeder  of  Thoroughbreds 
in  the  world  today,  not  more  than  60 
mares  out  of  100  conceive  and  produce 
live  foals  and  that  at  least  ten  of  the 
foals  die  before  reaching  yearling  age. 
So  that  actually  only  half  of  the  marcs 
we  breed  produce  foals  that  can  be 
reared  to  yearling  age. 

Whether  the  practice  first  stated  and 
the  statistical  fact  next  recorded  have 
any  connection  with  each  other  cannot 
be  stated  categorically. 

However,  the  proposition  has  been 
offered  to  the  veterinary  profession  that 
ninth-day  breeding  is  not  efficient,  and 
should  be  practiced  as  infrequently  as 
possible.  And  the  comment  has  been 
offered  by  leading  gynecologists  that 
the  practice  is  so  clearly  against  the 
laws  of  Nature  as  to  be  astonishing; 
indeed,  among  humans  it  would  be  all 
but  impossible,  leading  to  the  opinion 
that  among  horses  it  must  at  least  be 
cruel. 

There  are  a  number  of  causes  for 
the  start  of  the  practice,  and  for  its 
continuance. 

In  the  first  place,  thanks  to  the 
anachronistic  custom  now  apparently 
firmly  imbedded  in  our  Rules  of  Racing, 
all  Thoroughbred  horses  have  January 
1  as  their  birthday,  regardless  of  when 
they  were  actually  foaled.1  This  is 
purely  for  the  convenience  of  racing 
officials  above  the  Equator ;  below,  the 
universal  date  is  August  1. 

As  a  result,  breeders  of  Thorough- 
breds like  to  have  their  foals  born  as 
early  in  the  year  as  convenient,  barring 
excessively  cold  weather  or  the  risk  of 


an  unwelcome  December  foal,  so  that 
there  should  be  every  opportunity  for 
growth  before  the  youngsters  are  offered 
for  sale  or  called  upon  to  extend  them- 
selves in  the  increasingly  valuable  two- 
year-old  races  found  on  our  programs. 

"If  I  have  to  grow  a  horse  that  is 
required  to  race  at  two  years  of  age," 
writes  Harry  Sharpe  in  "The  Practical 
Stud  Groom,"  a  well-known  English 
work,  "I  should  prefer  that  it  be 
dropped  at  12:05  on  January  1.  Given 
proper  facilities,  I  would  guarantee 
that  this  January  foal  would  not  lose 
the  four  months'  start  it  had  obtained 
over  a  May  1  foal." 

"Which  of  the  respective  dams  of 
these  foals  would  prove  the  easiest  to 
get  in  foal  again,"  he  admits,  "is  quite 
another  story." 

Another  reason  for  ninth-day  breed- 
ing is  that  the  mare  is  popularly  sup- 
posed to  conceive  more  readily  if  bred 
then  than  at  any  other  subsequent 
period — something  which  the  figures  of 


1  In  an  article  in  this  magazine,  Humphrey  S. 
Tinney,  secretary  of  the  Maryland  Horse 
Breeders'  Association,  advocated  that  the  arbi- 
trary birthday  of  Thoroughbred  horses  be 
changed  from  January  1  to  April  1.  He  gave 
many  sound  reasons  for  the  change,  nil  of 
which  might  be  summed  up  in  the  simple  state- 
ment that  it  woul<>  be  very  much  to  our  ad- 
vantage. But  the  appeal  fell  on  deaf  ears. 


good  veterinarians  now  deny.  Also,  if 
a  mare  nursing  a  foal  is  allowed  to  pass 
the  ninth  day,  she  may  not  show  signs 
of  readiness  again  during  the  restricted 
season  to  which  breeders,  particularly 
of  Thoroughbreds,  have  limited  them- 
selves: generally  February  15  to  June 
15.  And  finally,  going  back  to  the 
original  reason,  if  you  want  an  early 
foal  you  must  not  waste  days. 

Farmers  apparently  accepted  the 
custom  of  the  Thoroughbred  breeders 
for  no  good  reason.  Their  foals  have 
no  arbitrarily  determined  birthday  and 
there  is  no  advantage  whatsoever  to  be 
gained  from  early  foals  or  hasty 
breeding. 

Recently,  Mr.  Hancock  very  kindly- 
made  available  some  of  the  records  of 
his  respected  and  successful  Claiborne 
and  Ellerslie  Studs,  the  former  in  Ken- 
tucky and  the  latter  in  Virginia,  where 
they  breed  from  300  to  400  mares  a 
year  and  are  successful  in  getting  80 
per  cent  of  them  in  foal. 

An  address  before  the  Horse  and 
Mule  Association  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Caslick 
gave  exact  information  concerning  683 
foaling  mares  and  306  barren  mares,  or 
a  total  of  989,  at  Claiborne  from  1932 
to  1936.  Some  of  the  results  are  most 
interesting: 

Of  301  foaling  mares  bred  on  the 
ninth  day  after  foaling,  36.87  per  cent 
conceived ; 

Of  232  foaling  mares  bred  on  the 
tenth  day,  36.20  per  cent  conceived  ; 

Of  20  foaling  mares  bred  between  the 
eleventh  and  twenty-first  days,  40  per 
cent  conceived  ; 

Of  130  foaling  mares  bred  after  the 
twenty-first  day,  58.46  per  cent  con- 
ceived on  first  breeding; 

Of  304  mares  bred  during  the  first 
21  days  but  back  in  season,  56.58  per 
cent  conceived  on  second  breeding; 

Of  the  total  of  683  foaling  mares 
bred,  77.89  per  cent  conceived; 

Of  306  barren  and  maiden  mares 
bred.  83.66  per  cent  conceived; 

Of  all  the  mares  bred— 989— 79.67 
per  cent  conceived. 

Dr.  Caslick  said  that  conception  on 
the  ninth  day  estrous  period  ranges 
from  35  to  45  per  cent  and  that  80  per 
cent  of  foaling  mares  that  conceive,  do 
so  in  the  first  two  periods.  He  added 
that  ninth-day  breeding  should  not  be 
condemned  on  account  of  losses  sus- 
tained from  diseased  foals  or  abortions; 
the  health    (Continued  on  page  58) 
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77ir  */V/n  oi'Pr  the  ticket  booth  tells  you  that  thin  in  strictly 
children'*  zoo — adults  are  merely  tolerated 
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This   baby   lamb   is   one   of  the 
most  popular  pets 


The  entrance  to  the  zoo  tvas  never 
meant  for  groicn-ups 


These  friendly   guinea   pigs  are 
used  to  being  petted 


Honk"  the  tame  but  rather  austere-looking  goose  gets  all  Feeding  these  little  pigs  from  bottles  is  a  big  thrill,  as 

the  peanuts  that  she  can  possibly  eat  you  can  see  from  those  faces! 
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■Some  o/  i&e  trophies  which  were  awarded  to  the  experts  at  the 
Thirteenth  Annual  Great  Eastern  Championship 


A  general  view  of  one  of  those  well-laid-out  fields  at  Lordship  during  one 
of  the  events;  Long  Island  Sound  is  in  the  background 


The  Lutcher  Browns,  father  and  son,  won 
.JflO  and  Junior  Championships 


W.  H.  Foster,  originator  of  Sheet, 
Dr.  Williams,  B.  Van  Meter 


George  Deyoe  (left )  won  the 
All-Bore  championship 


Mrs.   M.   L.   Smythe,  Women's 
Champion  for  the  second  year 
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The  American 
Saddlebred  Horse 


in  r  tin  H  i  I  CORDNl  R 


Followers  i<l  horse  shows  know  that  o  controx'crsif  is  raging  around  the 
IflWfltM  Sodilb  In ,  d  Horse,  it  it  cruel  to  mi  tails?  .Should  horses  with  cut  tails 
be  banal  from  showing.  </.<  in  Sew  York  Stole,  by  laxt'Y  Do  the  flowing  tails 
enhance  the  appearance  of  these  horses?  Etc.,  etc. 

In  this  controversy,  the  horse  has  all  hut  been  forgotten.  It  gives  us  satisfac- 
tion, therefore,  to  lure,  tin  story  <>f  this  t  nil  if  magnificent  American  breed  told 
bit  a  young  amateur  who  has  worked  with  them  with  pleasure,  ridden  them  for 
exhilaration  .  .  .  in  brief,  who  loves  them  for  their  own  sake. 


THK  magnificent  emit  hit  we  cull  the 
American  Saddlebred  Horse  rcp- 
i events  a  truly  Ameriean  achievement 
He  has  won  for  his  breeders  world-wide 
admiration  ami  respect  ;  admiration  for 
the  finished  beauty  and  elegance  of  the 
horse,  respect  for  a  century  and  a  half 
of  development,  the  reralti  of  whieh 

we  see  today  in  the  tanhark  ring  in 
whieh  the  Saddlehred  moves  with 
pride. 

The  early  history  of  today's  Saddle 
Horse  parallels  closely  the  resourceful 
spirit  of  a  young  and  courageous 
nation.  In  the  days  when  America  was 
experiencing  growing  pains  and  her 
heroes  were  pushing  farther  into  the 
wilderness,  roads  were  rough,  danger- 
ous, and  few  in  numher ;  the  use  of  any 
type  of  wagon  was  virtually  impossihle. 
There  was  a  great  need  for  a  horse 
especially  adapted  to  severe  travel  con- 
ditions; surefooted,  easy-gaited  and 
possessing  great  endurance.  This  need, 
when  fulfilled,  gave  us  the  ancestor  of 
the  American  Saddlehred. 

The  earlv  saddle  horse  was  not  at  all 
like  the  show  horse  of  today.  He  was 
hred  for  hard  use,  and  it  was  not  until 
much  later  that  admiration  for  the 
tvpe  led  to  the  purposeful  introduction 
of  fineness  and  heautv. 

At  an  early  date  English  Thorough- 
hred  stock  was  imported  into  Virginia 
and  the  South  Atlantic  states,  and  rac- 
ing became  popular.  About  1803, 
when  the  Thoroughbred  racing  registry 
was  instituted,  Virginia  gentlemen,  with 
an  eye  to  their  need  for  a  good  saddle 
horse,  turned  to  Canada  where  there 
had  been  imported,  in  the  early  seven- 
teenth century,  horses  of  probable  Arab 
blood.  A  century  and  a  half  of  use  in 
the  wilderness  of  that  country  had  de- 
veloped this  type  into  hardy,  sure- 
footed little  creatures  with  comfortable 
gaits.  The  popularity  of  these  horses 
soon  spread  to  the  United  States  where 
they  were  known  as  "Canadian  pacers" 
or  "amblers." 

These  useful  Canadian  horses  were 


imported  to  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
where  I  In  v  were  bred  to  the  English 
Thoroughbred  type  and  our  ancestors' 
need  for  a  saddle  horse  began  to  be 
fulfilled. 

In  1802  a  horse  by  the  name  of  Tom 
Hall  was  foaled  in  Canada.  He  was 
imported  to  I'hiladclphia  and  eventually 
to  Lexington,  Kv.,  where  he  became 
famous  for  remarkable  qualities  of  en- 
durance. Tom  Hall  was  hred  to  a  great 
many  Kentucky  mares,  nnd  his  subse- 
quent influence  upon  saddle  horse  stock 


can  hardly  be  overestimated.  There  up 
few  registered  saddle  horses  whose 
blood  lines  do  not  trace  repeatedly  to 
Tom  Hall. 

Another  Canadian  horse,  Copperhol 
torn,  imported  to  Kentucky  about  1812, 
stood  close  to  Tom  Hall  in  his  influence 
upon  Kentucky  saddle  slock. 

It  must  not  be  gathered  that,  the 
American  Saddler  is  merely  a  modifi 
cation  of  Canadian  stock.  Neither  is  he 
o  modified  Thoroughbred.  Rather,  our 
early  home  breeders  made  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  produce  a  good  saddle  horse 
by  the  fusion  of  several  breeds  possess- 
ing desirable  and  necessary  qualities. 
Canadian,  Morgan,  Arabian  and  Thor- 
oughbred blood  went  into  the  creation 
of  the  American  Saddle  Horse. 

The  early  Kentucky  breeders  were 
practical,  and  they  knew  what  they 
wanted.  They  were  quick  to  utilize  the 
improvements  made  by  the  English  in 
the  development  of  the  Thoroughbred. 
Scientifically,  they  incorporated  the 
best  of  the  English  blood  into  that  of 
their  fast-developing  native  stock. 

The  most  fortunate  importation 
this  blood  was  Hedgeford,  foaled 
1825,  and  brought  to  this  country 
1832.  This  horse  became  the  sire 
Denmark,  folded  in  1839,  whose 
fluencc  was  so  great  that  he  is  now 
officially  recognized  in  the  American 
Saddle  Horse  Registry  as  the  founda- 
tion sire  of  the  breed. 

One  writer  ( Continued  on  page  57 ) 
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The  author's  sister,  Frances  Cordner,  proudly  shows  the  animal  we  call  the  Ameri- 
can Saddlebred  Horse,  purely  an  American  achievement 
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Your  pool  can  not  only  be  stocked  with  fish,  but  if  properly  plant e.d  can  be  a  joy 
to  the  eye  in  summer,  a  skating  pond  iti  the  winter 


Try  A  Panfish  Pool! 


by  HARRY  BOTSFORD 


The  test  of  any  philosophy  is  whether 
it  works.  A  friend  has  a  philosophy 
he  makes  work.  Once,  when  a  fireplace 
smoked  and  defied  all  remedies,  he  de- 
vised a  way  of  turning  a  liability  into  a 
qualified  asset.  He  would  toss  on  the 
fire  a  stick  of  sassafras  when  the  fire- 
place started  to  smoke  and  presently 
his  home  would  be  filled  with  its  frag- 
rance. Naturally,  having  this  sort  of 
disposition,  he  had  a  ready  answer 
when  the  supply  of  fresh,  cold  spring 
water  failed  in  what  he  fondly  hoped 
would  be  a  haven  for  some  lusty  trout. 

It  all  happened  five  years  ago.  My 
friend  had  bought  an  estate  of  gracious 
and  inviting  acreage  at  the  base  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  He  made  the 
purchase  in  February  and  was  delighted 
when  he  noted  a  thick  stream  of  ice-cold 
water  flowing  from  a  spring  in  the 
mountains  just  back  of  his  home.  Im- 
mediately he  was  smitten  with  the  idea 
that  he  would  build  a  pool  and  stock  it 
with  trout.  Forthwith  he  started  to 
invest  a  pretty  impressive  sum  and  by 
April  he  had  built  a  pool,  fed  by  the 
spring.  When  it  had  filled,  he  stocked 
it  with  twelve-inch  brown  trout  and 
issued  a  few  invitations  to  certain  of 
his  friends  to  try  it  out  when  trout 


season  again  opened.  In  June  he  was 
called  away  on  an  extended  business 
trip  and  when  he  returned  in  August 
he  discovered  that  disaster  had  struck 
savagely  and  that  his  dream  of  trout 
was  merely  a  nightmare.  It  had  been  a 
dry  summer  and  the  supply  of  spring 
water  had  been  reduced  to  a  mere 
trickle.  And  the  nice  brown  trout  had 
promptly  died. 

There  remained  the  pool,  filled  with 
semi-stagnant  water.  My  friend  was 
stumped  for  only  a  short  time.  Within 
a  few  weeks,  armed  with  a  light  fly  rod, 
some  barbless  flics  and  a  few  large  cans, 
he  descended  on  some  nearby  lakes.  He 
was  out  for  panfish :  sunfish,  crappie 
bass,  bluegills  and  perch.  As  quickly 
as  they  fell  victims  to  his  barbless  flies, 
he,  after  first  carefully  wetting  his 
hands,  transferred  them  to  cans  of 
water.  Later,  he  released  several  hun- 
dred of  them  in  the  former  trout  pool. 
Only  one  or  two  died  and  the  balance 
not  only  prospered  and  grew  but  multi- 
plied in  a  most  pleasing  manner. 

Feeding  presented  no  particular  prob- 
lem. The  pool  had  a  dirt  bottom  and 
sides  and  there  had  been  a  little  care- 
ful planting  of  water  lilies  and  a  few 
other  plants ;  consequently  there  was  an 


abundance  of  natural  food  available. 
Very  quickly  he  realized  that  panfish 
are  self-reliant,  hardy  and  entirely 
capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves. 

Today  that  former  trout  pool  is  a 
popular  resort  for  certain  selected 
youngsters  in  the  neighborhood.  A  few 
loads  of  sand  makes  it  an  acceptable 
swimming  pool,  for  one  thing.  But,  the 
thing  that  really  makes  it  extremely 
popular  is  the  fishing.  My  friend  has 
two  hard-and-fast  rules:  fly  fishing 
alone  is  permitted  and  ten  fish  per  day 
is  the  "limit."  Further,  all  fishing  must 
be  done  with  barbless  flies. 

Not  all  the  anglers  are  boys,  either. 
.Adults,  too,  enjoy  the  fun  of  fishing 
there  and  more  than  one  formerly  in- 
different fly  caster  is  today  more  ex- 
pert simply  because  he  improved  his 
accuracy,  his  ability  to  time  strikes 
properly,  at  the  little  pool.  Prominent 
among  those  who  have  substantially 
improved  their  fly  casting  ability  is  my 
friend  who  owns  the  pool. 

There  is  real  pleasure  in  such  a 
pool.  Almost  every  country  estate  can 
afford  one.  All  you  need  is  a  supply 
of  water  to  fill  your  pool,  regardless  of 
how  small  it  may  be.  A  small  spring,  a 
little  spring  run  or  even  natural  drain- 
age will  frequently  do  the  trick.  Natural 
soil  for  sides  and  bottom  are  essential ; 
water  lilies  and  possibly  a  little  wild 
rice  close  to  the  banks  will  give  you  the 
basis  for  an  interesting  and  amusing 
experiment.  If  the  pool  is  large  enough 
and  deep  enough,  I  suggest  that  a  few 
truck  loads  of  good  sand  be  placed 
where  it  will  make  a  good  bathing  pool 
for  youngsters. 

How  to  stock  the  pool?  That's  easy 
and  comparatively  inexpensive.  You 
might  follow  the  example  of  my  friend 
and  catch  your  breeding  crop,  using  a 
barbless  fly,  carefully  disengaging  the 
hook  and  dropping  your  fish  in  a  can 
of  fresh  water  to  transplant  them.  Or, 
if  you  prefer,  there  are  dozens  of  com- 
mercial hatcheries  where  you  may  ob- 
tain panfish  in  assorted  sizes  and  in 
quantities  entirely  suitable  for  the  area 
of  3rour  pool. 

As  to  variety,  you  have  a  wide  field 
to  select  from.  For  fine,  game  pan- 
fish, I  suggest  bluegills,  crappies,  sun- 
fish.  Here  are  three  closely  allied  species 
that  thrive  in  almost  every  climate  and 
which  require  little,  if  any,  attention  in 
the  way  of  artificial  feeding.  They  breed 
fluentlv,  grow  quickly  to  maturity  and 
are  voracious  when  you  properly  pre- 
sent a  fly  before  them,  having  a  distinct 
preference  for  a  dry  fly.  One  of  these 
husky  little  chaps,  as  large  as  a  pie 
plate,  will  put  a  distinct  strain  on  a 
light  fly  rod  and  it  requires,  if  you  are 
using  a  barbless  dry  fly,  plenty  of  skill 
to  bring  one  to  net — the  same  sort  of 
skill  and  the  same  kind  of  taut  line  it 
requires  to  land  a  fighting  trout. 

Perch  will  ordinarily  thrive  in  the 
same  sort  of  a  pool  as  members  of  the 
sunfish  family.  Mostly,  they  are  bottom 
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.1  fiiml  tlackrti  xcith  xunfish  will  help  tC 
makr  Ml  hay  a  Hit  finhrrman 


feeders.  They  001  BON  slowly  than  do 
tin  sunfish  tribe  lait  are  similarly 
sturdy  and  healthy  ami  require  DO  ipc- 
eial  attention. 

Pvdl  an'  seldom  interested  in  a  dry 
By.  Hnl.  when  \on  lish  wi  t.  and  if  you 
use  a  Urd  Ibis  or  some  other  colorful 
combination,  with  I  tiny  spinner,  you 
will  diseoyer  that  they  have  fight  in 
every  ineh  and  ounce.  A  twelve-inch 
perch  is  a  real  trophy  when  taken  on  a 
light  fly  rod  ami  will  provide  the  hard 
rncd  trout  fisherman  with  some  unex- 
pected thrills.  They  light,  M  Idoin  hreak- 
i 1 1 ijf  water,  with  stuhl>ornness  and  with 

mum  vitality.  Provide  your  pool 

with  an  assortment  of  perch,  hy  all 
means ! 

Any  pool  is  the  hcttcr  for  a  few  hull- 
heads.  You'll  never  take  one  on  a  fly. 
But.  when  you  want  to  thin  them  out, 
resort  to  old-fashioned  worm  tithing 
and  you  will  find  them  eager  and  en 
(lowed  with  a  momentary  fight  calcu- 
lated to  make  this  an  enjoyable  sport. 
Bullheads,  in  any  well-regulated  pool, 
represent  the  garbage  disposal  deport- 
ment and  are  necessary.  They  breed 
well,  enjoy  shallow  water  and  mature 
rapidly.  I  have  caught  three-pound 
hullheads  in  pools  and  such  fish  invari- 
ably put  up  a  good  fight.  Further,  skin 
a  bullhead  and  you  have  a  pink-flcshed 
and  almost  boneless  fish  that  is  highly 
regarded  by  epicures. 

Most  of  us,  I  am  sure,  would  greatly 
prefer  to  have  extensive  trout  pools. 
But,  such  pools  require  not  only  a  con- 
siderable investment  but  very  careful 
management.  The  matter  of  a  constant 
supply  of  cold,  fresh  water  is  one  that 
cannot  be  overlooked  or  discounted. 
Lock  of  such  a  provision,  for  even  a 
brief  interval,  invariably  results  in  the 
loss  of  the  complete  stock  of  fish. 

The  panfish  pool  is  a  happy  compro- 
mise. 

In  most  climates  the  pool  is  a  delight 
the  year  around.  In  the  winter  you  can 
skate  on  it.  Judicious  planting  of 
water   lilies   and   other   water  plants 


guaiautee  a  IDOl  of  lively  color,  during 
the  summer  month*. 

As  to  fishing  equipment,  you  can't 
better  the  four  and  a  half  ounce,  seven 
and  a  half  fool  rod,  with  a  light  llyrecl, 
it  double  Inju  red  line,  and  leader.  !  Jsc 
un\  of  the  standard  Met  and  you  will 
M  successful.  I  hftVC  found,  through 
long  experience)  thai  Coachman,  White 
Miller,  Brown  Ibis,  Silver  Doctor,  Cow 

Dung,  Brown  Hackle,  Black  (inal  and 
an  Olive  Spinner  arc  entirely  suitable. 
Two  Knglish  tied  flies  I  also  regard  af- 
fectionately j  Welshman*!  Button  and 
Cinnamon  Sedge.  Now  that  I  hear 
Messrs.  Hardy  of  Alnwick,  Kngland. 
an  temporarily  out  of  business  due  to 
A.  Hitler  \-  Co.,  I  am  trying  to  copy 
these  favorites  but  with  little  success. 
As  to  size  I  prefer  the  Knglish  size  hook 
00  hut  larger  sizes  also  appear  to  have 
a  certain  popularity. 

The  above  flies  are  excellent  when 
dealing  with  members  of  the  sunfish 
tribe.  Cast  close  to  weed  beds  or  where 
you  have  noted  a  rising  fish  and  exercise 
as  much  skill  as  you  would  if  you  knew 
twenty-inch  brownies  lay  in  wait.  If 
there's  a  crappic  bass  or  a  bluegill  close 
by,  I'll  guarantee  action. 

For    perch,    fish    wet,    let    your  fly 


and  spinner  ml  well  below  the  surface 
and  then  retrieve  it  slowly  and  jerkily, 
spinning  the  spinner.  Once  in  a  while 
perch  prefer  mime  other  color  of  fly 
but  always  use  the  spinner.  Fish  with  a 
high  lip  when  lifter  perch  for  they  have 
an  uncanny  and  unhappy  habit  of 
swerving  to  the  bottom  and,  unless 
curbed,  w  ill  I  angle  themse  lves  in  weeds 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  will  wriggle 
off  I  he  hook. 

Ami'ot  of  water,  whether  it  be  50 
yards  long  or  a  mile  long  is  a  thing 
of  beauty  on  any  estate.  Bordered  by 
some  trees  and  hushes,  planted  with  lilies, 
it  has  color,  substance  and  it  will  catch 
and  glorify  the  shifting  patterns  (if  the 
clouds,  reflect  the  golds  and  scarlets  of 
sunsets,  a  perfect  mirror  for  the  sur- 
rounding loveliness.  The  trees  and 
hushes  are  essential.  Don't  make  the 
task  of  casting  too  easy!  A  few  haz- 
ards, such  as  one  might  encounter  along 
any  trout  stream  have  virtue. 

There's  pleasure  in  a  panfish  pool  - 
year  around  pleasure,  too. 

As  a  training  ground  for  youngsters 
who  want  to  learn  fly  casting,  the  pan- 
fish pool  is  the  answer  to  the  angler- 
father's  prayer.  (Continued  on  page  61 ) 


P.   D.    OENDREAU,    FREE   LANCE  AND   FREDERIC   LEWIS  PHOTOS 


These  little  panfish  will  put  up  a  terrific  fight  for  their  size,  and  nB  furnish  real 
sport  on  a  dry  fly  and  light  tackle 
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The  five  winners  in  the  New  Jersey  "Purebreds  For  Dad"  contest  pose  for  their 
pictures  with  the  five  blue-blooded  bull  calves  they  won 


A  feature  of  the  New  Jersey  field  day  for  the  Purebreds  essay  contest  teas  the 
Court  of  Dairy  Queens  exhibit — quartets  of  daughters  of  proven  sires 


Shirley  Everitt,  winner  in  the  Ayrshire  essay  contest  in  New  Jersey  and  the  frisky 
young  Ayrshire  bull  which  was  her  prize 


Dairy  Breeds 


by  GEORGE  B 


Jeiiseys   are   the   only   cattle  for 
anybody,  their  milk  is  richer,  they 
are  ...  " 
.  .  .  "Ridiculous !  Holsteins  are  the 
only  worthwhile  dairy  cow.  They  give 
the  most  milk  of  all  the  ..." 

"Why,  how  can  anyone  even  consider 
any  other  breed  but  Guernseys?  They 
have  the  quality  and  the  quantity  and 
..."  but  by  this  time  an  Ayrshire  and 
a  Brown  Swiss  man  would  have  chimed 
in  and  the  free-for-all  would  have  been 
complete  and  uncomprehensible. 

The  scene,  an  imaginary  and  slightly 
exaggerated  meeting  between  advocates 
of  the  five  breeds  of  dairy  cattle.  The 
time,  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

Now,  however,  the  story  would  be 
different.  True,  the  Jersey  man  still 
thinks  that  his  breed  is  the  best ;  so 
does  the  Holstein  man,  and  the  men 
who  have  Guernsey  and  Brown  Swiss 
and  Ayrshires  have  plenty  of  good  rea- 
sons why  their  breeds  are  the  tops.  But 
they  also  have  something  in  common 
with  the  people  in  the  other  breeds 
these  days.  They  are  laying  aside  their 
personal  tastes  and  opinions  to  promote 
a  more  important  cause  —  the  wide- 
spread use  of  purebred  dairy  cattle. 

It  all  started  at  the  time  of  the 
World's  Fair  when  the  five  national 
dairy  cattle  breed  associations  co- 
operated with  the  Borden  Company  in 
sponsoring  the  exhibit  in  the  Dairy 
World  of  Tomorrow.  Then,  the  idea  of 
their  permanent  cooperation  was  born 
in  the  mind  of  Walker  Gordon's  Henry 
W.  Jeffers,  and  was  put  into  effect 
shortly  after  the  fair  closed. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Purebred  Dairy 
Cattle  Association,  which  has  the  aim  of 
fostering  programs  for  purebred  im- 
provement, standardizing  score  cards  for 
breed  type  and  seeing  that  rules  for 
registration  and  production  records  are 
more  uniform,  and  also  securing  the  as- 
sistance and  support  of  individual 
breeders  of  all  breeds,  came  into  being. 

What  is  the  advantage  of  this  inter- 
breed cooperation?  What  do  they  ac- 
complish that  wasn't  already  being  done 
by  the  breed  associations?  Well,  the 
most  important  function  of  this  organi- 
zation is  to  fight  for  and  represent  the 
purebred  dairy  industry  as  a  whole. 
And  in  doing  this  the  most  important 
step  is  to  convince  the  average  dairy- 
man of  the  manifest  advantages  of  pure- 
breds— any  purebreds — over  grades  and 
scrubs. 

There  are,  according  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Dairying,  432,000  herds  of 
eleven   or  more   cows   in   the  United 
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}et  Together 


nun  i.  in. 


Slates.  'I'hf  purehrcd  hrcedcrn,  il  haa 
heen  estimated,  ha \ <  less  than  |0().(M)(I 
registered  sires  in  service.  Therefore,  il 

wmiiii  M'l'in  tlmt  about  840)000  btrdi 
nn  headed  by  bulli  "I  more  Of  li Ml 
doabtful  origin. 

IV  ili,i|>>  iiiiiiiv  of  tin-  grade  dairymen 
feel  that  purchrcds  arc  a  luxury  which 
they  cannot  afford.  Hut  the  purehrcd 
people  inn  m>il\   show   I  hem  thcv  arc 

mistaken  lure.  According  to  [ra  G. 
Pnjnti  prondent  of  the  Purehrcd  Dairy 
Cuttle  Association  anil  also  of  the 
American  JtFSM  Cattle  Cluh.  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  "(iiicrnscv  Hrcedi  ft 
.lonrnal,"  the  average  hutterf at  produc- 
tion of  all  purehrcd  dairy  animals  in 
rapidly  approaching  the  +00  II).  mark. 

OB  the  other  hand,  the  average  of 
grade,  run -of -the- farm  herds  stays  helow 
"J 00  Ihs.  In  the  face  of  a  fact  such  as 
this  the  question  that  the  average  dairy 
man  should  face  i-  nol  "How  can  I  afford 
purehreds?",  hut   "How  can   I  afford 

 I  I.* 

gradci 

Of  course,  indiv  idual  grade  cOWl  haye 
made  high  records,  hut  the  production 
of  these  cows  may  haye  heen  due  to 
purehrcd  ancestors  close  up  in  their 
pedigrees.  Or  thcv  may  haye  heen  of 
pure  lineage  themselves  and  have  hecome 
lost  from  the  purehrcd  fold. 

That's  the  trouble  with  grades,  you 
never  know  what  you  have.  The  genera- 
tions of  testing  and  proving  of  hulls 
and  families,  the  constant  striving  to- 
ward higher  standards  that  makes  the 
progeny  of  all  the  purchrcds  more  pre- 
dictable as  to  type  and  more  economical 
converters  of  food-stuffs  into  milk  and 
hutterfat  is  sadly  lacking. 

And  there  (Continual  on  page  6 1 J 


'Back  row.  Iff t  to  right — John  S.  Clark,  ex- 
MatlfC  Committee  of  The  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club,  Huntington,  Long  Island,  New 
York:  Fred  Idtse.  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Brown  Swiss  Association,  Heloit,  Wisconsin; 
.Joseph  \V.  Alsop,  president  of  Ayrshire  Breed- 
ers' Association.  Avon.  Connecticut:  C.  T. 
Conklin,  secretary  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders' 
Association,  Bradon,  Vermont. 

Middle  Bow — Cdenn  H.  Campbell,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Lewis  W.  Morley,  secretary  of  The 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club;  Charles  M. 
Bodriquez,  Ayrshire  Breeder,  Troy,  New  York; 
Ira  G.  Payne,  East  Schodack,  New  York, 
Jersey  breeder;  Glen  If.  Householder,  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Association,  Brattleboro,  Ver- 
mont: D.  H.  Boice,  Brown  Swiss  breeder, 
Churchville,  New  York. 

Front  Bow — Ira  Inman,  secretary  of  the 
Brown  Swiss  Association,  Beloit,  Wisconsin- 
C.  F.  York,  Brown  Swiss  breeder,  Greenville, 
Ohio:  Karl  B.  Musser,  secretary  of  The  Amer- 
ican Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  Peterborough,  New- 
Hampshire;  H.  W.  Norton,  Jr.,  secretary  of 
Holstein-Friesian  Association;  Albert  B.  Craig, 
Holstein  breeder,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Payne  is  president  of  the  organization;  Nor- 
ton vice  president;  Musser  secretary-treasurer. 


lirprrsrntatives  of  the  five  dairy  breeds  in  AVvv  Jrr.n  i/  harm//  a  rannr  rati-  on  the. 
Agricultural  College  Campus  after  thr  essay  prices  ivrrr.  awarded 


Martin  Peacock-  reads  his  essay  before  the  dairymen  assembled  on  the  campus;  his 
new  Jersey  bull  is  about  to  be  presented  to  him 


P.   T.   JONES  AND  AMERICAN   GUERNSEY   CATTLE   CLCB  PHOTOS 


These  are  the  men  who  formed  the  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Association* —  a  pooling 
of  interests  among  the  five  dairy  breeds 
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MANUFACTURING  INDOOR  WEATHER  FOR 
ARTIFICIAL  HAY  CURING 


Charles  Choate  of  Winona, 
Minn.,  raises  a  question  which 
will  postpone,  for  this  month,  the 
erosion  and  restoration  notes  on 
Puerto  Rico  started  here  in  July. 
"How,"  he  asks,  "can  a  farmer 
dehydrate  his  grass  indoors  when 
he  doesn't  have  a  stone  barn  with 
a  slate  roof?" 

The  barn  and  roof  in  question 
are  those  of  Vaughn  Flannery, 
Darlington,  Md.,  whose  Cockade 
Farm~,  keeps  Aberdeen  Angus 
cattle  and  some  running  horses  in 
excellent  shape  on  grasses  ensiled 
or  barn-dehydrated,  with  no  land 
plowed,  and  very  little  purchased 
grain. 

Farmers  and  college  experi- 
menters have  been  trying  for  many 
years  to  dry  hay  indoors.  Two 
recent  publications,  both  of  them 
explicit,  useful  and  brief,  are  the 
best  I  have  seen  on  the  subject. 
They  are  (1)  Bulletin  No.  170  of 
the  Tennessee  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  Knoxville,  and 
(2)  a  mimeographed  summary  of 
barn  hay  curing  by  John  A. 
Schaller,  a  TVA  engineer,  whose 
address  is  also  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Farmers  were  trying  the  idea 
in  England,  it  seems,  as  far  back 
as  1870.  Our  own  Department  of 
Agriculture's  yearbooks  give  a 
scattered  record  of  like  experi- 
ments from  1875  to  date.  And 
there  have  been  many  vigorous 


private  experimenters  building 
and  trying  driers  of  their  own. 

The  works  and  prophesies  of 
Arthur  J.  Mason  of  Illinois,  who 
held  that  unless  the  Corn  Belt 
gets  back  from  corn  to  grass  the 
Corn  Belt  will  be  a  waste  or 
desert,  have  been  mentioned  in 
these  columns.  Mason  built  a 
drier  in  Mississippi  in  1911. 

Then  there  were  Oscar  Erf  of 
Ohio  and  Jeffers  of  the  Walker- 
Gordon  farms  in  New  Jersey. 
The  idea  seems  on  the  face  of  it 
so  simple  that  it  has  aroused  the 
inventive  instinct  in  many  an  able 
citizen.  Heat  and  air  will  dry 
hay  afield,  but  with  a  certain  loss 
in  rain  damage,  leaf  shattering, 
and  in  nutritive  constituents. 

Why  not  simply  move  mowed 
grass  under  cover,  and  dry  it 
there?  Such  impediments  as  mold 
and  the  risk  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustion suggest  themselves  at 
once,  but  even  more  important 
thus  far  has  been  the  expense. 

J.  W.  Weaver,  Jr.,  senior  au- 
thor of  Tennessee  bulletin  No. 
170,  and  his  associate,  C.  E. 
Wylie,  read  and  noted  531  refer- 
ences by  450  investigators  before, 
in  1933,  they  set  out  to  find  their 
own  answer. 

TOO  MUCH  MONEY 

Studying  existing  models,  they 
found  that  the  cheapest  of  driers 


Cutaway  showing  hay  drying  system;  after  several  hours  in  the  field 
drying  is  completed  by  air  forced  through  hay 


using  fuel  cost  above  $3,000  and 
some  of  the  more  elaborate  driers 
ran  up  to  $25,000  in  cost.  Weaver 
and  Wylie  know  of  no  way  even 
now  by  which  absolutely  new-cut 
grass  can  be  put  under  cover  im- 
mediately and  adequately  dried 
by  wholly  artificial  methods,  at 
least  not  at  an  expense  which 
could  be  considered  reasonable  on 
a  small  or  middle-sized  farm 
which  is  run  for  profit. 

"If  the  method  of  drying  on 
the  small  farm,  producing  from 
20  to  60  tons  of  hay  annually,  is 
to  be  made  practical,  there  must 
be  several  hours  of  field-drying  to 


weather  maker;  this  hay  barn  near  Dublin,  Va.,  uses  heated 
are  in  the  small  building  this  side  of  th 


air — the  blower  furnace  and  stoker 
e  barn 


evaporate  most  of  the  water  in 
the  hay,  leaving  the  balance  to  be 
artificially  evaporated  by  some 
inexpensive  method." 

Even  in  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
which  has  good  hay  growing 
weather  and  some  of  the  worst 
hay  curing  weather  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  found  that  on  normal 
sunny  days,  if  alfalfa,  lespedeza 
and  orchard  grass  are  cut  around 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  side- 
raked  around  1 1 :30,  and  loaded 
about  2  in  the  afternoon,  a  moist- 
ure content  that  runs  around  70% 
at  the  time  of  cutting  is  reduced 
to  about  45%  at  the  time  of  load- 
ing. 

But  it  takes  longer  than  that 
for  soybean  and  Johnson  grass. 
Sometimes  it  takes  a  full  day 
longer. 

The  Tennessee  experimenters 
have  tried  the  old  English  idea  of 
forcing  slightly  heated  air  through 
the  open  centers  of  stacks  or 
ricks.  They  have  tried  another 
English  method,  originating  at 
Oxford,  by  which  air,  either  of 
natural  temperature  or  heated, 
was  forced  into  open  spaces  under 
the  haystack.  These  English 
experiments  were  all  with  new- 
cut  grass ;  those  in  Tennessee 
have  been  always  with  partially- 
dried^  hay. 

One  of  the  first  Tennessee  rigs 
forced  air  up  through  hay  loaded 
on  to  a  wagon  above  a  special 
rack.  But  "it  was  found  impossi- 
ble to  complete  the  drying  on 
wagons  before  time  to  take  up  a 
second  lot  of  hay  from  the  field 
on  the  following  afternoon." 

So  Tennessee  turned  toward 
completing  the  drying  of  hay 
after  it  is  stored  in  the  barn, 
through  a  system  of  air  ducts 
constructed    of    lumber    on  the 
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\  MAGAZLN1    [HAT  is  GREEN  INSIDE  \M>  OUT  IS  ON  THE 

RIGHT  TRACK,*1  writes  K.  B.  White,  one  of  our  first  subscribers. 


IT  i«  anything  Inn  inappropriate  that  there  should  now 
appear,  uiuiil  llir  thunder  <>f  ihr  iiiunitiung  factories  and 
lli.  trump  of  the  new  armies  of  freedom,  a  brave,  well- 
aV  ailed,  well-edited  little  «|iiurlrrly,  highly  dedicated  to 
tin  innervation  of  -Mil.  rain  and  Man  .  .  .  THE  LAND 
Ml  Warned  in  its  lir»t  issue  how  to  express  the  deep 
human  value*  which  gather  around  it  not  the  literary 
man*!  dalliance  with  it.  hut  the  strong  love  of  the  farmer, 
the  practical  agronomist,  the  conservationist  who  works 
with  the  land  and  for  it.  It  is  the  kind  of  love  which 
make*  a  gullv  a«  exciting  a*  a  mm.  Editorial,  N.  Y. 
Ilertdd-  Irihunv. 

A  KINK  JOB  of  vivid  writing  on  a  theme  which  for 
MM  reason  inspires  most  people  to  he  dull. — The  New 
Itemiblic. 

NEVER  1IAVK  THE  VALUES  and  attractions  heen 
more  lovingly  set  forth  than  in  this  fine  first  numher  of 
a  real  magazine  of  our  land. — Folger  McKinsey  in  The 
Baltimore  Sun. 

THERE  IS  NKKD  in  this  country  for  a  magazine  that 
plows  a  little  deeper  than  the  ordinary  farm  journal,  one 
that  is  not  unmindful  of  literary  merit  on  the  part  of  its 
contributors  while  at  the  same  time  serving  as  a  symposi- 
um for  the  exchange  of  theories  and  ideas.  Great  Britain 
has  for  years  had  such  a  magazine  in  THE  COUNTRY- 
M  \  N    I' lull i r  Wagner  in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 

THE  I. AND  should  he  on  everyhody's  table. — Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

There  are  so  many  causes,  but  this  one  is  vital.  En- 
closed find  $5 — Bruce  Barton. 

A  most  extraordinarily  interesting  and  well-edited  maga- 
xine — Raymond  Moley. 


KROM  A  COUNTRY  EDITOR— Your  magazine  sells  it- 
self. Enclosed  find  my  check  for  a  year's  mcmbcrship- 
■  uhscription,  $5. 

KROM  A  WRITER  Your  magazine  comes  along  at  a 
needed  time  to  break  the  empty  winds  that  have  been 
■O  long  eroding  the  rich  field  of  agricultural  writing. 
Enclosed  $10  for  two  membership-subscriptions. 

KROM  A  SCIENTIST-  Interesting,  informative,  challeng- 
ing. The  material  and  its  presentation  are  of  a  high 
order.  Enclosed  $5  for  a  year's  membership-subscription. 

KROM  A  KARMER — It  is  different  from  any  magazine 
that  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  Roth  my  wife  and 
I  have  read  it  from  cover  to  cover,  and  now  our  son  is 
reading  it. 

FROM  WALL  STREET — It  comes  as  a  sweep  of  fresh  air 
to  the  city-pent.  I  have  told  so  many  people  here  about 
it  that  the  man  who  runs  the  newsstand  in  this  office 
building  is  going  to  write  you  about  stocking  some 
copies. 

FROM  A  FORESTER— It  will  prove  very  helpful  in  the 
advancement  of  our  Forest  Preserve  Associations. 

FROM  A  BANKER — The  material  is  presented  so  plainly 
that  I,  owning  not  even  a  window  box,  now  feel 
genuinely  concerned.  The  land  problem  is  more  than 
economic.  It  involves  a  philosophy,  a  way  of  life,  and 
a  good  one. 
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The  September  issue 


of 


COUNTRY  LIFE 

will  pay  a  special  tribute 

to  the 

NEW  YORK  COUNTY  FAIR 

to  be  held  at 

Madison   Square  Garden 

founder  the  auspices  of  the  American  Institute  of  the  City 
of  New  York) 

September  10  thru  20 


THE  magazine,  COUNTRY  LIFE,  welcomes  the 
return  to  New  York  City,  after  so  many  years' 
lapse,  of  that  great  American  institution — the  County 
Fair. 

A  great  metropolitan  area  needs  to  be  reminded 
that  the  roots  of  community  life  are  in  the  soil  as 
well  as  on  the  pavement;  that  the  city  depends  upon 
the  country  equally  as  the  country  depends  upon 
the  city. 

The  September  Issue  of  COUNTRY  LIFE  will  be 
essentially  a  County  Fair  Number.  In  addition  to 
its  regular  departments  dealing  with  livestock,  horses, 
dogs,  the  soil,  gardens,  etc.,  there  will  be  many  fea- 
tures of  practical  and  absorbing  interest  not  only  to 
the  real  dirt  farmer  but  to  that  growing  army  of  city 
folk  that  is  finding  in  the  farm  and  farm  life  a  re- 
lease from  the  tension  of  modern  existence. 


Advertisers  with  products  to  sell  to  those  who  live 
in  the  country,  whether  on  a  small  farm  or  an  ex- 
tensive estate,  will  find  the  September  issue  a  par- 
ticularly appropriate  and  timely  one  to  tell  their  story 
to  COUNTRY  LIFE'S  41,000  enthusiastic  subscribers. 

For  advertising  rates  and  information,  write: 


lllll 

Peter  Vischer,  Editor 
1270  Sixth  Avenue  New  York 


floor  of  the  hay  mow.  An  electri- 
cally driven  motor  drives  air 
through  these  ducts  underlying 
the  hay. 

AUTOMATIC  WEATHER 

C.  J.  Hurd,  Chief  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  Development 
for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, reviews  in  the  paper  I  have 
mentioned  a  variety  of  practical 
experience  with  artificial  weather. 
He  advises  the  use  of  a  blower 
that  will  deliver  8  cubic  feet  of 
air  a  minute  for  each  square  foot 
of  floor  area  in  the  mow. 

As  for  dangers  of  mold,  over- 
heating and  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, the  most  promising  way 
to  prevent  such  trouble,  and  to 
get  good  curing  is  to  hook  an 
automatic  humidistat  and  a  time 
switch  into  the  control  circuit. 

"Located  outside  the  barn,  the 
humidistat  will  start  and  stop  the 
motor,  depending  upon  the  dry- 
ness of  the  air.  In  the  morning 
as  the  relative  humidity  decreases 
with  the  warming  of  the  rising  sun, 
the  blower  is  started.  Similarly, 
when  the  sun  sets,  the  motor  is 
stopped.  A  thunder  shower  will 
stop  the  motor  until  the  air  is 
dry  enough  for  further  blowing. 

The  time  switch  is  set  to  start 
and  stop  the  motor  for  short 
operating  periods  during  the 
night.  This  may  be  done  for  the 
first  few  nights  to  prevent  over- 
heating, or  for  any  time  inter- 


vals that  the  operator  desires." 

A  typical  installation  is  shown 
in  the  illustration.  They  varj 
of  course,  according  to  need  anu 
buildings,  but  many  such  outfits 
now  at  work  have  cost  no  more 
than  $350  and  some  have  been 
installed  for  $250,  blower,  motor, 
lumber,  wiring,  control  equipment 
and  all.  The  operating  cost,  as  to 
current,  averages  only  39  kilo- 
watt hours  to  the  ton.  Hay  so 
cured  averages  four  times  as  much 
carotene,  three  times  as  much 
Vitamin  A,  2.3%  more  leaves, 
and  19%  more  green  color  than 
field  cured  hay. 

Some  farmers  who  have  tried 
the  method,  in  states  as  far  re- 
moved from  Tennessee  as  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio  and  Connecticut, 
have  installed  furnaces  or  fuel 
chambers  and  are  using  heated 
air.  But  this  runs  up  the  cost. 
The  Tennessee  experimenters 
have  also  been  trying  the  adapta- 
tion which  Mr.  Flannery  proposes 
to  try,  in  addition  to  his  old 
barn's  slate  roof,  this  season. 

Their  "sQlar  heat  absorber"  is 
a  false  metal  roof  constructed 
over  the  barn  roof.  "The  tem- 
perature of  outside  air  drawn 
under  this  absorber,  at  the  rate  of 
3,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  before 
being  forced  through  the  hay,  was 
raised  as  much  as  22  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  while  the  relative  hu- 
midity was  lowered  33%.  This 
method  has  promise,  but  must 
prove  its  value  in  further  trials." 


THE  LAND  BECKONS  AGAIN 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


ing  William  Franklin's  adminis- 
tration that  Queens  College,  now 
Rutgers,  where  the  New  Jersey 
State  College  of  Agriculture  is 
located,  was  chartered  in  1766. 
Agriculture  was  not  mentioned  in 
the  early  charters,  but  vocational 
education  was,  according  to  Mr. 
Woodward,  clearly  implied. 

Governor  Franklin  urged  the 
Assembly  to  establish  bounties 
for  the  growth  of  flax,  hemp,  and 
silk.  A  bounty  for  the  raising 
of  flax  is  still  on  the  statute  books 
of  the  state.  And  silk  might  have 
become  a  staple  commodity  of  the 
country  had  it  not  been  pros- 
trated, as  agriculture  in  the  long 
run  invariably  is,  by  war. 

Another  city-farmer  of  import- 
ance in  those  days  was  Col. 
George  Morgan,  who  left  Phila- 
delphia, a  mercantile  career,  and 
some  years  in  the  public  service, 
to  buy  "Prospect,"  a  300-acre 
farm  adjoining  the  campus  of 
Princeton  College  in  1779.  There 
he  settled. 

"Prospect"  was  in  shocking 
condition,  having  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  British  while  they 
occupied  Princeton  in  1776-77. 
Col.  Morgan  set  about  to  put  it 
in  order.  He  dug  ditches,  laid 
drains,  built  fences,  set  trees. 
Without  delay  he  began  a  series 
of  experiments  to  improve  his 
farm  and  at  the  same  time  add  to 
the  public  knowledge.  He  special- 


ized particularly  in  corn,  bees, 
in  methods  of  pest  extermination. 
He  wrote  pamphlets  on  how  to 
kill  "Catter  Pillars,"  how  to  cure 
fruit  trees  of  the  worm,  how  to 
make  table  beer,  how  to  rid  a 
garden  of  moles,  and  wheat  of 
smut. 

Morgan  was  the  first  American 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
Hessian  fly,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  arrived  in  that  section  of 
the  country  in  the  straw  bedding 
of  the  Hessian  troops  Washington 
routed  at  Trenton  on  Christmas 
night,  1776.  (This  fly  has  done 
damage  estimated  at  $20,000,000 
a  year.) 

The  first  medal  ever  given  for 
American  agriculture,  that  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Agriculture,  was  given 
to  Col.  Morgan  in  1786  for  his 
essay  on  a  plan  for  a  farm  yard. 
He  wrote  many  essays.  He  be- 
lieved in  advertising,  too;  in  the 
"New  Jersey  Gazette"  in  1784 
were  several  advertisements  that 
he  had  alfalfa  seed  for  sale. 

In  1785,  Col.  Morgan  pre- 
sented the  State  Council  of  Penn- 
sylvania with  a  hundred  elm  trees 
for  planting  in  Independence 
Square.  Indeed,  trees  were  a 
hobby  of  his  and  when  he  left 
Princeton  for  Morganza,  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Pa.,  in  1796,  he 
established  a  nursery  for  trees  and 
small    fruit.     He    also  planted 
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M.tNO  grape  cutting*  lor  tin  miik 
tug  of  wine  Mt  a  i  "it  of  ^'.'11. AO, 
9>i  ili.    follow  lug  r<  lanii 

"  I  owe  this  account  to  m\     1 1  . 
as  Nil  adventurous  nml  rxpcindve 
r% |»«- r iiik  nt ,    to    mi     iainih  for 
their   lioiioiir,  nml   to  tin  public 
from  principles  of  patriotism,  be- 
lieving that  if  successful,  I  alia  1 1 
render  more  service  to  my  eoun 
tr\   tli  hi  !>\   ii  thousand  praycra 
for    ifi    Praee    nml  Proaperltjr, 
which  I  daily  offer."    TIhvh«>  old 
time  city  farmers,  apparently,  I" 
llcvcd  in  deeds,  not  talk. 

John  Stevens,  i  Mew  Yorker, 
was  anothrr  Irailrr  of  tin  period. 
An  engineer,  he  gave  uncommon 
attention  to  his  farm  across  the 
river  in  llohoken.  now  the  home 
of  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. He  cx|icrimcntcd  with  all 
kinds  of  crops  and  methods  and 

it    W  is    Mill    dt    1 1 1 1 1 1    I  ll.lt       III     Clllt  I 

vated  his  grounds  with  kern  and 
intelligent  interest,  planting  many 
fruit  trees  new  to  tin-  region." 

lie  grew  nits,  wheat,  potatoes, 
corn,  barley,  clover  in  three  plot.i, 
under  different  management.  He, 
too.  experimented  with  alfalfa, 
then  t  illed  lucerne,  believing  as 
we  do  today  that  this  is  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  great  crops  of 
American  agriculture. 

John  Stevens  is  credited  with 
many  inventions  a  ml  for  his  en 
terprise  in  helping  to  develop 
American  railroads.  He  ranks 
with  Fitch  and  Fulton  in  solving 
the  problem  of  steam  navigation 
by  water.  His  two  sons.  Kdwin 
and  Robert,  rendered  similar  dis- 
tinguished service  and  while  still 
young  men  invented  a  cast-iron 
plow. 

The  list  of  these  distinguished 
city  farmers  of  another  day  could 
go  on   Indefinitely :   Simeon  Dc 


T.  F.  HEALV  COLLECTION 


Eli  W  hitney  rcas  not  a  farmer  but 
an  inventor  and  manufacturer 

Witt,  Washington's  geographer, 
later  surveyor-general  of  New 
York,  who  played  a  prominent 
role  in  the  development  of  the 
Empire  State,  the  first  to  propose 
special  schools  of  agriculture;  Eli 
Whitney  himself,  never  a  farmer 
but  an  inventor  and  manufac- 
turer; James  J.  Mapes,  the  chem- 
ist who,  thanks  to  his  interest  in 
fertilizers,  taught  agriculture  on 
his  experimental  farm;  Peter 
Henderson,    a    gardener  turned 


salesman,     who     wrote  170)000 
h  Iters,  more   than   two  thiriN  in 
III*   own   hand,   In   answer  to  III 
qolrlci  on  agricultural  questions; 
Oliver  II.  hcllcy,  who  started  the 
(I range  movement  in  Washington 
not  long  after  the  Civil  War  had 
threatened  the  country  with  dis 
aster;  also  a  number  of  foreign 
era,    notable    among    them  being 
Andre    Michalix    and    J.  Hector 
St.  John  de  Crcvccocur,  consuls 
of  France. 

Of  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac" 
I  have  .already  spoken.  Mut.  this 
brief  story  would  be  incomplete 
if,  at  the  same  time,  I  did  not 
pay  tribute  to  other  important 
journals  of  that  earlier  day:  tin 
many  almanacs  which  flourished 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and 
were  probably  more  widely  read 
than  any  other  work  except  the 
Bible,  the  newspapers,  and  the 
magazines  which  dealt  so  hope 
fully  with  rural  subjects.  Truly, 
the  editors  of  t hat  earlier  day  wen- 
no  less  concerned  with  the  wel 
the   land   than   they  are 


of 


fare 
toda\ . 

Then 
for  the 
feetly  clear 

Agricultural 
therefore  the 
life,   hay  been 
eneed   bv  men 


is  no  need  to  go  further, 
point  must   now  be  per 

thinking,  and 
American  way  of 
enormously  in  flu  - 
(and  today  also 
women)  who  found  success  in  busi 
ness  ami  professional  ventures, 
but  not  happiness  enough  to  sat 
isfv  their  inner  longings  for  a 
finer  land.  These  men  sought  out 
the  land  themselves  and  tried  to 
make  it  a  much  better  place  on 
which  to  live. 

Just  so  today  the  men  and 
women  of  affairs  who  arc  leaving 
the  cities  in  a  swelling  stream 
are  destined  to  leave,  thanks  to 
their  urge  for  a  better  life,  their 
energy,  their  means,  their  record 
of  success  in  other  fields — a 
better  land. 

How  they  will  do  this  I  cannot 
say.  But  my  guess  is  that,  be- 
cause they  know  so  much  about 
marketing,  about  selling,  about 
the  uses  of  politics  and  propa- 
ganda, about  the  value  of  leader- 
ship, and  so  little  about  the  now 
intensely  technical  side  of  agri- 
culture, that  their  contributions 
will  for  a  time  be  principally 
along  the  line  of  more  efficient 
production  and  distribution,  with 
a  consequent  greater  and  more 
reliable  return  to  the  farmer  who 
does  his  work  well. 

It  is  a  risky  prediction  to  make. 
Possibly,  the  engineers  among 
these  new  city-farmers  will  de- 
velop better  and  safer  machinery 
than  we  have  ever  had  before. 
Possibly  the  importers  among 
them  will  see  to  it  that  all  the 
things  we  once  bought  abroad 
will  now  be  grown  here.  Possibly 
the  manufacturers  among  them 
will  see  to  it  that  more  and  more 
agricultural  products  will  be 
turned  to  industrial  uses  than 
ever  before  .  .  . 

At  any  rate,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  city-farmers  of  today 
will  do  the  land  good— and  vice 
versa. 


Illustrated  above  is  a  most 
attractive  set  of  very  fine  Old 
Silver  Dishes,  made  in 
London  in  1775,  during  the 
reign  of  George  III  by  the 
English  silversmith  J.  Carter. 

PETER  GUI LLE 


LIMITED 


and 


PETER  GUILLE,  PRES.,  formerly  of  CRICHTON  4  CO.,  ltd. 

INTERNATIONAL  BUILDING  •  ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 

630  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


AUGUST,  1941 
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"An  army  marches  on  its  stomach," 
But  WHAT  does  a  STOMACH  march  on? 

20DAY  all  America,  its  people  and  its  resources  are  on  the 
march  . . .  hurrying  to  reach  a  common  objective  . . .  all-out 
nse,  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted  in  our  history. 
And  by  the  same  token,  we  all — each  and  every  one  of  us — 
not  only  must  be,  but  in  truth  we  are,  in  the  defense  army  just 
as  much  as  if  we'd  shouldered  a  gun  and  started  out  to  meet 
the  emergency  whenever  and  wherever  we  might  find  it. 

What  is  more  natural  than  to  measure  all  our  efforts  ...  to 
gauge  all  our  progress  or  lack  of  it,  solely  in  terms  of  how  many 
tanks  we  can  build  .  .  .  how  swiftly  we  can  put  new  ships  on 
the  ways  . . .  how  fast  new  planes  can  take  the  air  .  .  .  how  speedily 
we  can  turn  out  countless  other  products  for  defense? 

Yet,  what  a  fallacy! 

Just  as  Napoleon  is  credited  with  saying  "an  army  marches  on 
its  stomach,"  so,  today  great  scientists,  leaders  in  the  medical 
profession  .  .  .  yes,  even  high  governmental  authorities,  all  agree 
that  food  .  .  .  good  food  .  .  .  nourishing  food  .  .  .  food  that  is 
high  in  vitamins,  minerals  and  other  essential  nutrients  for  build- 
ing health  and  fighting-morale,  is  as  necessary  as  bullets  and 
tanks  and  ships  and  planes. 

The  greatest  danger,  ultimately,  may  not  come  from  a  blitz 
against  the  ships,  the  planes,  and  other  materials  that  make  a 
modern  army,  but  rather  from  a  blitz  against  the  health,  the 
morale,  and  the  strength  of  the  men  who  must  direct  our  policies 
and  handle  our  weapons. 

It  is  difficult  to  conquer  or  to  undermine  the  courage  and 
stamina  of  a  well-nourished  people.  It  is  far  easier  to  bring  about 
chaos  when  the  reverse  is  true. 

Plain  facts,  these — not  spectacular  or  dramatic  .  .  .  that's  the 
pity  of  it.  Too  often  these  simple  fundamentals  are  lost  in  the 
whirl  of  larger  events,  until  it  is  too  late  to  benefit  by  them. 

Ponder  Britain!  Consider  France! 

The  cry  is  for  Food,  Food,  and  more  Food.  What  if,  by  some 
form  of  magic,  the  nutritional  value  of  the  foods  available  could 
be  doubled  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  a  governmental  decision. 

There  is  a  system  of  cooking  known  as  Flex-Seal  that  is 
doing  just  this  in  thousands  of  American  homes  today.  And  in 
foreign  countries  as  well. 

Flex-Seal  belongs  to  America 

It  was  born  of  the  type  of  imagination  and  genius  for  develop- 
ment, so  common  in  America,  that  points  the  way  to  meeting 
and  besting  any  economic  situation  that  we  may  in  the  future 
be  called  upon  to  face,  without  resorting  to  war. 

This  is  not  an  advertisement  to  sell  anything.  In  the  three 
years  that  this  product  has  been  on  the  market  it  has  never  been 
possible  to  catch  up  with  the  demand  brought  about  as  a  result 
of  the  wonders  performed  by  Flex-Seal  in  enhancing  the 
nutritional  value  of  food. 

We  repeat !  This  is  not  an  ad  to  sell  anything ! 

It  is  an  ad  to  tell  ...  to  tell  the  American  people  what  is  avail- 
able to  them  for  national  defense,  not  only  on  the  fighting  front, 
but  also  on  the  all-important  home  front. 

The  story  of  Flex-Seal  is  well  known.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
has  received  the  acclaim  and  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  experts 
in  the  branches  of  science,  medicine,  and  home  economics  .  .  . 
and  the  grateful  tributes  of  American  women,  as  the  one  and 
only  system  of  cooking  that  makes  more  food  values  available 
to  them.  The  U.  S.  Government  has  recognized  its  importance 
by  using  Flex-Seal  on  Navy  Patrol  Planes.  Flex-Seal  is  VITAL. 

We  know  that  it  requires  metals  to  make  Flex-Seal  .  .  . 
metals  that  are  used  for  other  defense  purposes.  We  say,  "other 
defense  purposes"  advisedly,  because  the  conservation  of  food, 
and  the  ability  to  increase  its  value  is  a  defense  necessity  as 
important  as  the  manufacture  of  bullets,  bombs,  or  bayonets. 

THE  QUESTION  NOW  IS: 

What  is  going  to  be  done  about  it? 

It  is  for  America  to  decide 

★   *  ★ 

VISCHER  PRODUCTS  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


SOME  RITUALS  OF  WINING  AND  DININC: 
ADVANTAGES  OF  CANNED  SALMON 


This  old  nose  of  mine,  expert- 
ly sensitized  to  culinary  mis- 
chief, has  long  been  conscious  of 
the  mounting  madness  that  has 
finally  swept  like  a  tidal  wave 
of  Vichyssoise  over  Manhattan's 
tables.  Any  pair  of  nostrils  so 
attuned  could  have  "sensed  the 
creamy,  chive-studded  surge  of 
leek  and  potato  across  the  bar 
where  no  moaning  should  be  per- 
mitted. They  could  have  sensed 
other  trends  as  well — that  not 
only  New  York,  but  such  far- 
flung  provinces  of  this  democratic 
empire  as  San  Francisco  and  Bos- 
ton and  New  Orleans  had  become 
acutely  aware  of  fheir  victuals 
and  their  potables. 

The  movement,  whose  springs 
were  already  bubbling  actively 
beneath  the  competitive  social  life 
of  the  Smiths  and  Joneses,  un- 
doubtedly had  its  real  genitive 
spur  upon  the  arrival  in  America 
of  Andre  Simon,  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary of  the  good  life,  in 
the  autumn  of  1934.  Then  was 
born  the  Wine  and  Food  Society 
of  New  York. 

In  a  humble  way,  I  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  functioning 
and  ritual  of  this  society — for 
ritual  there  is  and  make  no  mis- 
take about  it.  There  are  other 
associations  of  similar  intent  like 


The  Grouse  Club  of  "21"  (limited 
to  twelve  members),  Le  Club  des 
Arts  Gastronomiques,  of  Boston, 
The  Committee  of  100  and  Les 
Amis  d'Escoffier,  The  Sons  of  the 
Whisky  Rebellion,  with  whose 
various  procedures  I  am  more  or 
less  familiar;  and  as  I  am  making 
a  confession  I  have  to  shame- 
facedly admit  that  I  dissent  from 
some  of  the  rites. 

In  the  first  place  you  are  sup- 
posed to  start  a  dinner  for  real 
gastronomers  with  a  glass  of 
sherry  and  a  whole  continent  of 
hors  d'oeuvre,  both  hot  and  cold. 
However,  F  personally  prefer 
three  dry  martinis  before  dinner 
to  a  glass  of  sherry  any  day  of 
the  week  and  I  don't  care  who 
knows  it. 

The  appetite  destroying  poten- 
cy of  those  preprandial  tidbits, 
popularly  known  as  hors  d'oeuvre, 
are  recognizable  by  any  philoso- 
pher of  food.  Sixty  years  ago  right 
here  in  New  York,  hors  d'oeuvre 
were  served  at  knowing  tables 
after  the  soup.  If  you  disliked 
the  soup  you  could  skip  the  gad- 
gets and  thoroughly  enjoy  the 
fillet  de  boeuf  Goddard  and  the 
roast  canvasbacks. 

Gastronomic  societies  in  gener- 
al and  The  Wine  and  Food  So- 
ciety in  particular  may  be  justly 
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Wine  grapes;  some  people  know  their  wines  so  well  they  can  tell, 
from  the  taste,  almost  the  exact  spot  where  the  grapes  grew 
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proud  <>l'  t lit- i r  arrvici*  of  wine. 
The  grriit  MiiUg.-.  ,.!  the  rurth 
have  hrrn  properly  presented  nt 
their  function*,  ami  in  ■« | >■  | ,.| 
present  ilifferrncra  of  Kurnpenn 
opinion  I  Mm  inclined  to  trust  to 
tin-  good  (iod  of  tin-  grnpe  that 
this  aerx  ice  mil  continue 

Ill  niv  oniric  of  confession  I 
quarrel  with  aomr  of  thr  hocus 
point  tli.it  attends  tin-  nine  nl.iss. 
There  arc  without  douht  on  this 
earth  palates  trained  to  grape  and 
\  uitage.  Nicholas  Murray  Itutlcr 
ia  said  to  have  proven  that  he 
eoultl  tell  on  which  .side  of  n 
atone  wall  a  certain  traminer 
grape  was  grown.  Reginald  Hur- 
hank  can  do  all  the  hegats  of  the 
hook  of  (Jem-sis  with  the  wines  ,»l 
Bordeaux.  Frederick  Wildman. 
Alphonse  Wife,  kin  Shaw,  ami  a 
doaet.  others  have  professional 
taste  buds  that  are  difficult  to 
deceive  and  I  mvself  can  tell 
whether  it  was  Barton  who  trod 
the  vats  while  Guestier  was  on 
the  road  or  vice  versa. 

THKHE  are  three  essential  ele- 
ments that  enter  into  the  cere- 
mony of  wine — sight  and  smell 
and  taste,  in  that  order.  For  ex- 
ample, a  hottle  of  Romanes  Conli 
is  tilted  discreetly  over  your  glass 
and  stains  the  gleaming  erystal. 
You  hold  it  against  the  light.  I 
personally  have  had  so  much 
trouhlc  with  the  lighting  arrange- 
ments common  to  most  dining 
rooms  that  I  sometimes  am  pre- 
pared to  furnish  niv  own  illumi- 
nation with  a  small  pocket  flash 
whose  rays  tlarc  through  the  glow- 
ing beauty  of  ruby  depths.  Next 
the  connoisseur  raises  the  glass 
to  his  nose  and  savors  the  rich, 
heady  aroma,  the  far-off  scent 
of  violets  and  blossoming  grape. 
Finally,  eye  and  nose  having  been 
satisfied,  the  palate  gets  its  turn 
and  a  graceful  and  friendly  cere- 
mony is  completed. 

There  is  a  whole  terminology 
that  the  knowing  one's  use  in  dis- 
cussing their  favorite  vintages.  I 
have  heard  a  tine  old  claret  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "sturdy  gentle- 
man". Some  new  wines  are 
"promising  youngsters",  some 
that  have  passed  their  prime  are 
"un  peu  fade",  and  some  have 
"race"  and  "breeding". 

Andre  Simon,  who  in  my  opin- 
ion knows  more  about  wine  and 
writes  more  eloquently  about  it 
than  any  one  before  or  since 
Alexander  Dumas,  described  a 
Musigny  1904 — "It  was  all  gos- 
samer and  smiles;  flimsy,  yet  not 
feeble;  flowery  but  not  florid; 
frail,  but  not  faltering  nor  fail- 
ing." In  comparing  an  1899  Au- 
sone  with  one  three  years  younger 
he  said — "the  1899  had  less  col- 
our   but    greater    distinction,  a 


lighter  hut  better  knit  body;  it 
»  is  more  ethereal,  more  like  unto 
ita  father,  the  sun,  than  ita 
mother,  the  grosser  earth." 

It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
gourmet  tradit  ion  that  at  a  tine 
meal  smoking  is  taboo  until  the 
service  of  coffee.  Serious  wine 
tasters  shun  tobacco  as  the  devil 
would  holy  water.  Undoubtedly 
they  are  right  in  thinking  that 
it  blunts  the  palate  to  the  liner 
nuances  of  flavor.  At  any  rata  I 
am  willing  to  conform.  Perhaps 
cigarette  smoke  is  as  rank  to  them 
is  the  powerful  fumes  of  a  cigar 
are  to  me. 

As  this  is  a  confession,  how- 
ever, I  must  admit  that  at  many 
a  four  hour  feast  I  have  slipped 
quietly  out,  ostensibly  on  official 
duties,  to  puff  a  cigarette,  and  I 
have  not  found  my  palate  to  have 
become  s.i  desensitized  that  it 
would  not  detect  the  faintly 
haunting  taste  of  cedar  wood  in 
a  fine  St.  F.  mil  ion.  The  odor  of 
stale  cigar  smoke,  however,  has 
a  completely  lethal  effect  on  the 
palate  comparable  to  the  Mickey 
Finn  or  a  dose  of  mustard  gas. 

I  once  observed  a  gentleman, 
famous  for  his  cellar,  his  table 
and  his  library,  in  attendance  at 
a  dinner  designed  to  accent  the 
art  of  good  living.  He  lit  a  cigar 
after  the  soup — sipped  high  balls 
with  the  sole  and  the  partridge, 
refusing  the  Montrachel  and  the 
Richebourij  and  puffed  into  the 
home-stretch  of  the  dessert  ex- 
haling miasmatic  clouds  that 
would  have  put  an  orthographic 
airplane  into  a  tailspin  from  sheer 
envy.  He  came  to  me  after  the 
dinner  full  of  contrition  and  said 
that  he  had  forgotten  for  the  mo- 
ment that  he  was  not  in  Holly- 
wood. 

Flowers  are  not  welcome  at 
tables  where  fine  wines  are  to  be 
served.  Roses  and  lilies  and  other 
blossoms  whose  scent  reaches  into 
the  higher  brackets  assert  them- 
selves to  the  disadvantage  of  a 
good  vintage.  Likewise  ladies 
whose  garments  reek  of  Nuit  de 
Noce  or  with,  what  for  lack  of  a 
better  word,  we  might  call,  the 
nostalgia  of  last  year's  Chalimar 
are  looked  upon  askance.  I  speak 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 
Facts  are  facts. 

'29  was  a  great  vintage  year 
for  Coty,  Chanel  and  Matchia- 
belli.  It  was  also  a  supreme  year 
for  the  wines  of  Bordeaux  and 
the  Cote  d'Or.  Alas  the  two 
liquids  never  met  in  amity.  Each 
went  its  own  fragrant  way  and 
perhaps  it's  just  as  well.  I  re- 
member vaguely  that  one  of  Bob 
Chambers'  heroines  used  to  drink 
her  perfume  instead  of  wearing 
it.  She  went  to  foot-ball  games 
with  a  flask  of  Chanel  No.  5  or 


A  Hole  in  One! 


GREAT  MOMENTS 
CALL  FOR 


s 
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•  You  would  expect  to 
choose  the  supreme  Scotch 
to  honor  one  of  life's  great 
moments.  But  how  about 
other  occasions?  Why  be  any 
the  less  particular? 

Remember,  Haig  &  Haig 
is  the  only  Scotch  with  a 
314-year-old  record  of  sat- 
isfaction. And  yet,  despite 
this  distinction,  Haig  &  Haig 
makes  no  extra  charge  for 
its  great  name  and  fame. 


...  Its  fine  flavor 
has  satisfied  for  314  years 


PINCH  BOTTLE  12  YEARS  OLD  •  FIVE  STAR  8  YEARS  OlD 
I  BLENDED  SCOTS  WHISKY  86.S  PROOF  -  SOMERSET  IMPORTERS.  Ltd..  N  EW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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THE  HORSEMAN'S  BOOKSHOP 

is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Horse  and 
to  the  Horseman  who  believes  "No  one 
knows  all  there  is  to  know  about  horses." 


What  do  you  know  about  Bloodlines? 


•  why  is  the  domination  of  Matchem  blood  con- 
sidered important?  .  .  .  which  has  the  richest  supply 
of  Herod  blood — England  or  America?  .  .  .  what 
American  stallions  may  yet  re-establish  the  Glencoe 
branch  ? 

THOROUGHBRED  BLOODLINES 

by  Major  J.  F.  WALL 

answers  these  and  many  other  questions.  In  two  vol- 
umes, replete  with  data  on  famous  horses  down  to 
today.  (One  big  volume  (17  by  22  inches)  devoted 
to  family  trees.)  $25.00 

What  do  you  know  about  Breeding? 

•  do  you  know  the  proper  time  for  foals  to  be 
weaned?  ...  do  you  know  the  percentage  of  mares 
obtained  by  your  stallion?  ...  do  you  know  how  this 
percentage  can  be  raised?  .  .  .  are  you  acquainted 
with  a  Gestation  period  chart,  or  a  Services  chart? 

PRACTICAL  LIGHT  HORSE  BREEDING 

by  Major  J.  F.  WALL 

enlightens  you  on  every  point  that  it  is  desirable  to 
know  about  breeding.  This  is  the  book  referred  to 
with  such  admiration  by  Humphrey  S.  Finney  in 
his  series  of  articles,  "The  Horse  Breeders'  Primer." 

$3.00 


THE  HORSEMAN'S  BOOKSHOP 
1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 

□  Enclosed  is  check  for  $25.00.    Please  send  copy  of 
THOROUGHBRED  BLOODLINES.  (In  2  volumes.) 

□  Enclosed  is  check  for  $3.00.     Please  send  copy  of 
PRACTICAL  LIGHT  HORSE  BREEDING. 
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its  equivalent  in  her  hip  pocket. 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  her,  for  in- 
advertently, she  might  have  pro- 
vided the  solution  for  the  whole 
perplexing  problem. 

Hoity-toity  eating-places  that 
deal  daily  with  fine  food  have  a 
perceptibly  contemptuous  atti- 
tude toward  anything  for  the 
table  that  comes  out  of  a  can. 
I  don't  know  why  this  should  be 
except  that  there  is  an  innate  in- 
expensiveness  about  a  can  that 
is  not  consonant  with  the  costly 
pomp  and  circumstances  of  a 
Grade  A  manger. 

To  a  country-dweller  who  is 
accustomed  to  gather  from  his 
garden  the  crisp  green  pea-pods 
or  the  sheathed  ears  of*  golden 
bantam  not  30  minutes  before  the 
cook  turns  on  the  heat,  the  same 
vegetables  in  any  restaurant,  no 
matter  how  haughty,  are,  shall 
we  charitably  say,  un  peu  fatigue. 
The  above  is  the  apologia  and  in- 
troduction to  another  confession 
— I  like  cold  canned  salmon  as  a 
salad.  I  prefer  it  for  flavor  and 
texture  to  the  pink  and  flaccid 
slabs  of  so-called  fresh  salmon 
that  have  rested  no  one  knows 
how  long  on  silver-plated  platters 
in  the  fish  morgues  of  famous 
hotels  and  restaurants.  There  is 
something  about  the  juice  of  a 
good  canned  salmon  that  is  pal- 
ate-compelling and  even  the  bones 
have  a  challenge  to  the  teeth. 

One  broiling  summer  day,  when 
"No  Time  for  Comedy"  was  stir- 
ring in  its  chrysalis,  its  author, 
Sam  Behrman,  and  I  went  to  the 
Men's  Bar  at  the  Waldorf  for 
lunch.  Without  hesitation  we  de- 
cided on  an  old  favorite  of  ours 
— a  canned  salmon  salad. 

Our  order  was  given  to  Lewis, 
the  manager.  "Very  sorry,  sir, 
we  have  some  fine  cold  salmon 
but  not  a  can  of  salmon  in  the 
hotel". 

I  said  sternly,  "It's  canned 
salmon  or  nothing,  Lewis". 

He  shuddered  beneath  the  gla- 
cial calm  of  his  Glamis  Castle 
exterior,  slightly  elevated  his  right 
supercilium   and   replied — "Very 


good,  sir,  I'll  see  what  can  be 
done."  Presently  a  messenger  re- 
turned from  a  Lexington  Avenue 
delicatessen,  or  from  Sherry's 
across  the  way,  bearing  a  can  of 
the  finest  Chinook.  Its  tender  and 
succulent  flakes  were  decanted 
upon  an  ample  bed  of  pale  green 
lettuce,  garnished  witli  sardines, 
crimson  slices  of  tomato,  salty 
fillets  of  anchovy,  fragrant  lemon 
quarters  and  the  glistening  white 
and  yellow  of  halved  hard-boiled 
eggs.  We  who  were  about  to  eat 
saluted  the  platter  with  a  glass 
of  well-chilled  Graves. 

A modern  meal  is  what  Oscar 
would  call  a  snack  compared 
with  the  feasts  of  50  years  ago 
just  as  the  dinners  of  the  late 
nineteenth  century  seem  puny 
when  compared  with  those  of  the 
Regency.  Nevertheless,  nowadays 
somehow  we  all  seem  to  get 
enough  to  eat.  Dinners  run  their 
pleasant  courses  from  sherry  and 
canapes  through  soup,  fish  and 
white  wine,  roast  and  red  wine, 
salad  and  cheese  also  with  red 
wine,  dessert  with  the  effervescent 
sparkle  of  champagne,  to  the  cof- 
fee and  the  cognac. 

Let's  conclude  this  confession 
with  a  cup  of  fragrant  coffee  and 
a  snifter  of  fine  champagne — one 
that  never  even  heard  of  Na- 
poleon. As  we  inhale  its  exciting 
essence  we  get  the  sure  scent  of 
grapes  blossoming  in  the  sun- 
drenched vineyards.  We  are  con- 
scious that  we  have  a  sort  of  im- 
mortality in  this  best  of  all  possi- 
ble worlds.  Our  talk  is  not  only 
witty  but  sapient. 

In  our  benevolence  we  are  even 
willing  to  admit  that  the  aroma 
of  a  fine  Havana  has  its  merit 
after  all,  and  that  the  charming 
lady  at  our  right  with  just  a 
touch  of  "My  Sin"  back  of  her 
ear  is  definitely,  yes  definitely  a 
lovely  and  fascinating  creature. 
We  are  surrounded,  as  is  fitting 
at  such  a  noble  repast,  only  by 
our  friends,  for  fortunately  those 
who  do  not  like  us  went  elsewhere 
on  this  particular  evening. 


YOUR  SILO,  MR.  FARMER 

( Continued  from  page  28 ) 


grasses,  have  this  much  water  in 
them  even  when  they  have  become 
somewhat  wilted. 

You  can  best  avoid  losses  from 
juice  leakage  by  control  of  the 
crop  in  the  field  or  as  it  is  put 
into  the  silo.  When  drying  in  the 
field  is  impossible,  you  might  add 
hay,  dried  beet  pulp,  or  dried 
malt  when  they  are  cheap  enough ; 
bundle  oats  saved  from  the  year 
before,  or  fine-ground  grains. 
These  should  be  added  at  the 
cutter  so  that  the  mixture  will  be 
complete  and  uniform. 

Whatever  you  use  should  be 
fine  and  quickly  absorbent  enough 
to  hold  a  large  portion  of  the 
pressed  out  juices.  You  should 
use  not  less  than  100  lbs.  of  such 
dry-matter  per  ton  of  green  crop, 
and  the  wetness  of  the  crop  will 


determine  how  much  more  you 
will  need.  However,  this  is  only 
an  emergency  practice  when  field 
drying  proves  impossible. 

Not  only  do  you  save  some  of 
the  precious  substances  found  in 
plants  when  you  retain  the  juice 
by  increasing  the  dry  matter  but 
you  also  reduce  the  forces  for 
deterioration  which  act  on  your 
silo  when  it  is  loaded  heavily  with 
soggy  crops. 

Silage,  even  though  it  is  largely 
water,  behaves  physically  in  many 
ways  as  lightweight  solid.  The 
outward  thrust  on  the  wall  in- 
creases with  the  depth  of  the 
silage,  somewhat  as  water  does, 
but  the  total  weight  above  a  given 
point  on  a  silo  does  not  always 
indicate  what  fraction  of  that 
weight    is    giving    an  outward 
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EFFICIENT 
yet  unoblruaive 
aervice.  Complete 
facilities  and  ac- 
commodations. 
Cuisine  thai  de- 
lights in*  epicure. 
An  atmosphere  ol 
friendly  hospital 
itY-  Theae  charac- 
teristics endear  the 
Bellevue  to  expe- 
rienced travelers. 


1 

IN  PHILADELPHIA  / 

I 

Reasonable  Rates 

Jit-Conditiontd  KnUufnU 

[  I  I  MIDI  H.  »»  NNI 1 1 .  Brerrel  Mnnairr 

Jomeuec 

400  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 

BOSTON 


This  superb  hotel,  ideally 
located  in  exclusive  Back 
Bay,  provides  a  gracious 
background  for  your  Boston 
visits.  Impeccable  service, 
incomparable  cuisine  .  .  . 
and  a  moderate  tariff  which 
begins  at  $3  50  for  gener- 
ously proportioned  and  lux- 
uriously furnished  rooms 
Two  people,  from  $6  00. 
Suites.     $800     and  up. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  HOTEL 
WITH  A  DISTINCTIVE  ADDRESS 


CLENWOOO  |.  SHERRARD 

President  and  Managing  Director 


tlirimt  niC'titiMl  tin  null.  1'iirtlirr 
more,  tin'  moisture  cuntnit  of  tin* 
•  ilit;.'.  i  \<n  w  In  ii  till'  weight  i* 
cnn*tiint,  sometimes  st-ems  to  li/ivr 
it  marked  effect  upon  how  much 
fnrec  .n'tt  mi  a  silo  at  any  level. 

It  Ii  well  to  remeinhcr,  how 
ever,  that  ax  tin-  silage  hecomes 
juii  ii  r,  its  phviiciil  ai'tiiiti  on  the 
silo  cannot  lirl|>  hut  hecoiiic  more 
like  that  of  water.  Ahout  the  only 
walls  that  ('.in  liohl  sin  Ii  pressures 
«rr  stirl  hoilcr  plates  enriched 
with  rivets,  or  concrete  walls  too 
thick  and  heavy  to  he  distorted. 

The  thin  wall  and  relatively 
small  amount  of  steel  around  silos 
has  In  en  shown  hy  engineers  to  he 
adequate  for  forces  exerted  In- 
ordinary silage,  hut  silos  an-  not 
designed  to  hold  their  shape  and 
aiac  under  forces  approaching 
that  of  water.  You  did  not  huy  a 
water  tank  when  you  hought  a 
silo. 

"Let  the  water  drain  away," 
you  say. 

All  right,  most  silos  these  days 
are  huilt  with  drains,  hut  the 
juices  usually  cannot  get  down 
through  the  silage.  The  shorter 
distance,  the  "lay"  of  the  silage, 
and  pOwsihlt  cracks  iti  the  silo 
allow  the  juices  to  escape  some 
where  ahove  the  drains. 

If  'the  juice  moves  to  a  solid 


Twin    silo*   made    by    the  Iowa 
Concrete  Crib  and  Silo  Co. 

wall  with  no  chance  for  escape, 
what  then?  Will  it  move  down 
the  wall  ?  Probably,  because  the 
compaction  along  the  wall  is 
likely  to  be  less,  but  this  helps 
the  silage  to  settle;  the  settling 
squeezes  out  more  juice,  and  the 
situation  becomes  aggravated. 

"Then,  the  man  who  sold  me 
this  silo  should  provide  means  of 
drainage  when  my  crops  go  in,  as 
you  say.  too  wet,"  you,  Mr. 
Farmer,  reply. 

In  the  past  such  drains  have 
usually  proved  ineffective,  be- 
cause the  juice  is  as  likely  as  not 
to  accumulate  somewhere  else  than 
at  the  bottom.  It  may  tend  to 
move  slowly  downward,  although 
not  always.  Sometimes  the  silage 
behaves  well  and  allows  the  juices 
to  pass  through  to  the  drains  at 
the  bottom,  where  theyr  flow  into  a 
low  place  in  the  barnyard,  to  be- 
come a  noisome  pestilence  to  you, 
and  a  joy  to  your  flies. 

It  is  also  true  that  silage  with 
too  much  water  for  the  dry  matter 
is  likelv  to  be  inferior  when  com- 


pared with  silage  made  from  tin 
same  crop  properly  dried  in  the 
Held,  fortilied  with  dry  materials, 
or  adequately  drained.  Mow  to 
provide  effective  drains  for  wet 
crops  is  one  of  the  problems  re 
mainiug  to  he  worked  out.  We  still 
know  relatively  little  about  it. 

Once  upon  a  time,  many  of  us 
believed  that  the  greener  the  grass, 
the  better  it   was  for  silage,  he 
cause  it  contained  more  carotene, 
which  could  he  preserved  only  by 
getting  juicy  grass  to  the  silo  as 
quickly  as  possible,  drenching  it 
with  diluted  preservatives,  ciidur 
ing  the  inconvenience,  unpleasant 
in  ss,  and  waste  of  copious  drain 
age,  which  also  attacked  the  struc 
tures  they  flowed  through.  Then- 
was    a    time    when    the  slogan, 
"Haying  in  the  Rain"  was  good. 
Like    other    catchwords    it  has 
served  its  purpose,  but  should  not 
he  taken  too  literally. 

"Then  what  will  I  do,"  you 
ask,  "when  my  corn  is  green,  and 
the  season  is  late,  and  the  (rust 
is  coming?" 

N'dii  have  your  choice  between  ;i 
soppy  silage  or  a  cold  one,  if  you 
plan  to  ensile  the  corn  alone. 
Frost  will  usually  dry  only  the 
haves  and  while  this  action  will 
destroy  much  of  the  possible  yel 
lowness  for  your  milk,  the  total 
feeding  value  will  not  he  much 
effected.  You  can  also  cut  your 
corn  and  let  it  stand  until  partly- 
dried  in  the  field.  This  is  prob- 
ably better  than  allowing  it  to  he 
frosted  In  fore  being  cut.  Usually, 
corn  in  danger  of  frost  damage 
will  go  into  the  silo  after  straw 
from  threshing  is  available.  Per- 
haps you  have  planted  some  soy- 
beans for  hay.  If  sufficiently  ma- 
ture, they  will  hold  some  of  the 
moisture,  and  the  corn  will  help 
to  preserve  the  beans.  Are  you 
going  to  plow  up  your  clover  or 
alfalfa  meadow  in  the  spring? 
Mow  it.  and  mix  the  dried  plants 
with  corn.  You  should  do  almost 
anything  that  is  economically  rea- 
sonable before  you  give  up  to  a 
leaking  silo. 

"How  do  I  know  whether  or 
not  a  crop  will  give  up  juice 
under  ordinary  pressures  in  the 
silo?"  you  ask. 

Well,  Mr.  Farmer,  if  there  is 
three  times  as  much  water  as  dry 
matter  in  your  crop,  it  will  prob- 
ably leak  under  a  40-foot  fill,  but 
not  to  excess.  If  you  have  two 
and  one-half  to  two  times  as 
much  water  as  dry  matter,  and 
take  care  to  have  compaction  at 
the  walls  of  silos,  which  are  in 
mechanically  good  condition,  you 
will  not  have  much  spoiled  silage. 
You  could  measure,  on  your 
kitchen  scales,  the  dry  matter  in 
your  forage  after  drying  it  in 
your  oven.  How  good  it  is  de- 
pends upon  the  quality,  the  stage 
of  development,  and  condition  of 
the  crop  that  went  into  your  silo, 
and  remember  this:  The  silage 
made  from  any  crop  is  not  as 
good  as  the  original  feed,  but 
it  will  probably  be  much  better 
than  this  same  feed  would  have 
been  if  it  had  been  preserved  by 
any  other  wholly  natural  process. 


W  tAt—4 
"mi  inn siiiinr. 

During  DM  WhJli-'niiif  '\rr'Wrrh* 

Here  '.Aufliml  1.1  Till) 
Annually,  in  August,  it's  an  ••tab* 
lished  custom  al  The  Greenbrier  to 
"turn  hack  ihe  clock"— .and  revive 
the  heyday  ol  the  glorioiM  "OM 
South."  Merc  you'll  find  anew 
the  leisurely  life  associated  with 
that  hy-gonc  era.,, 
truly,  the  gayest 
fortnight  of  the  year 
at  t hi •  beau- 
tiful retort. 
Remember 
the  dates... 
Aug.  I)  10 
30.  Write 
for  reser- 
vation*. 


White  Sulphur 
Springs  westva. 


WHERE  TO  CO? 

Do  you  want  to  know- 
where  to  go  for  a  week's 
trout  or  landlocked  sal- 
mon fishing? 

Would  you  like  to  take 
the  family  to  a  dude 
ranch  for  the  summer? 

Do  you  want  to  rent  a  big 
camp  on  a  Canadian  lake? 
For  many  years  our  read- 
ers have  asked  advice  on 
these  and  other  subjects. 

We  don't  always  know 
but  if  not  we  can  gen- 
erally find  out. 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 
RKO  Bldg..  1270  6th  Ave. 
New  York 


DECORATIVE   WROUGHT  IRON 


Iron  dC  Wire  Fence,  Hand 
Rails,  Gates,  Porch  Col- 
umns,   Window  Guards. 


Illustrated   folder        Specify  Requirements, 
sent  upon  request. 

CINCINNATI  IRON  FENCE  CO..  INC. 

3311  Spring  Grove  Avenue  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
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Orlrf  (arc'cn house 
Only  $89 

_    J\f  ADE  in  sections  ready  for  easy  assembly 

I  '  with  hooks  and  bolts.    The  one  shown  is 

5  by  U  ft.    $89  buys  the  complete  green- 
house parts  of  red  cedar  and  glass  (2  sections).  Ad- 
ditions can  be  made  at  any  time.     Other  lengths 
up  to  $398. 

Automatic  heating  and  ventilating  equipment,  if  de- 
sired, makes  operation  carefree. 

Orlyt  meets  the  need  for  a  thoroughly  practical 
greenhouse  of  high  quality  at  a  low  price.  Doubles 
the  garden  season  and  pleasures.  May  be  built  with 
or  without  a  foundation.  Easily  set  up  in  different 
locations  to  hasten  or  lengthen  life  of  flowers. 
Guaranteed  for  one  year  against  damage  by  wind 
or  hail. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog  A-O. 

We  also  manufacture  other  styles.    See  page  49. 

Lord  &  Burnham  Co. 

Irvington,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  A-0 
Des  Plaines,  III.,  Dept.  A-0   •   Toronto,  Canada,  Dept.  A-0 


WARD  &  ROME 

63  East  57th  Street  New  York 

LAMPS  and  SHADES 


DINNERWARE 

Finest  patterns  ftom  the  foremost  English 
potteries,  including  Wedgwood  and  Spode, 
are  lo  be  seen  in  Montreal's  Own  Store 
Since  1843.  Dinnerware  enters  Canada 
duty  free.  YOUR  dollar  buys  more  In 
Canada  at  this  time. 

Write  lor  descriptive  booklet. 


HENRY  MORGAN 

A  CO.,  LIMITED 
PHILLIPS  SQUARE  -  MONTREAL 


BOOTMAKER 
ESTABLISHED  60  YEARS 


Wei  1-m  ade,  perfectly 
fitted  boots  will  increase 
your  riding  pleasure. 
Three  generations  of 
equestrians  have  experi- 
enced this  in  boots  made 
by  Vogel.  Each  pair  is 
made  on  premises,  and 
under  personal  supervi- 
sion. There  is  no  increase 
in  prices,  at  present. 

E.  VOGEL,  Inc. 

21  Warren  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
BArclay  7-4854 


A  gift  to  that  friend 
in  the  country 

& 

A  subscription 
to 

Country  Life 

1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 
[ONE  YEAR,   FIVE  DOLLARS] 


"SEPTEMBER  IN  THE  SHOPS" 

^Tou  will  find  many 
new    and  interesting 
articles    suitable  for 
gifts,  as  well  as  practi- 
cal things  for  the  coun- 
try home  and  outdoor 
activities,  illustrated 
and     described     i  n 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

September  issue 

WHEN     THAT  STRAW 

hat  begins  to  curl  at  the 
edges,  get  yourself  a  very 
light  weight  felt  to  fill  the 
gap  'til  winter.  Knox  has 
them  in  any  color  you 
fancy,  for  any  occasion,  so 
soft  you  can  roll  them  up. 
There  are  7  sizes,  for  the 
largest  to  the  smallest 
head.  $10. 


PATEK     PHILIPPE  HAS 

a  watch  that  will  do  almost 
anything  but  balance  your 
check  book.  It's  a  split 
second  chronograph  with 
minute  register  and  minute 
repeater.  It  has  a  perpet- 
ual calendar  indicating  the 
date,  day  of  the  week  and 
month,  and  it  will,  even 
tell  you  the  phases  of  the 
moon.  Obtainable  in  either 
gold  or  platinum. 

LADIES    MAY  NOW 

have  Daks  shorts  that  are 
flattering  because  they  look 
like  a  skirt.  In  white  twill 
worsted,  sizes  26,  28  and 
30,  with  rubber  discs  in- 
side the  waistband  to  pre- 
vent shirts  from  working 
up,  shorts  from  working 
down.  An  extension  waist- 
band with  elastic  in  the 
back  eliminates  a  belt.  F. 
R.  Tripler  &  Co.,  Madi- 
son Ave.  at  46  St.  $11. 


EVEN  YOUR  RAREST 

cheese  can  be  improved 
with  Jensen's  cheese  set 
in  their  new  Mayan  pat- 
tern, consisting  of  a  plane 
to  slice  and  serve,  scoop 
for  soft  cheese,  horn  bladed 
knife  for  spreading,  an 
efficient  steel  bladed  knife, 
and  most  essential  for  all 
cheese  eaters,  a  beer  bottle 
opener.  And  of  course  each 
piece  may  be  used  sepa- 
rately. 667  Fifth  Avenue. 
$45. 


IF   YOUR  LEANINGS 

are  sporting,  Ward  &  Rome 
has  a  lamp  shade  you'll 
want  to  own.  It's  paper, 
very  carefully  painted 
with  a  hunting  scene  in 
natural  color,  taken  from 
an  old  print.  The  colors 
are  most  delicate,  the 
background  a  beautiful 
dark  green.  $45.  The  lamp 
is  an  accurate  copy  of  a 
French  tole  lamp  of  the 
18th  Century,  also  painted 
dark  green,  with  brass 
trim.  $60.  63  East  57  St. 
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HIGHLY  POLISHED 

lurch  hut  been  used  for  n 
salad  set,  decorated  with 
li  mil  painted  ganichirds  in 
their  niitnnil  colors.  Large 
Mallard  howl,  $10;  indi- 
vidual Canada  (ionic  howl, 
*:t.J.-i;  Red  Head  plate, 
•^t.'iO;  coasters,  $15  a 
dozen.  Hanunaeher  Seh- 
lenuner,   I  15    F.ast  57  St. 

IN      TICHT  PLACES 

Helena  Rubinstein's  inin 
nte  make  tip  vanity  will 
always  conic  to  your  res 
cue.  With  rouge,  loose 
powder,  a  special  place  for 
cleansing  and  foundation 
pads  and  a  lipstick  attach- 
ed, you  can  In  come  a  new 
woman  in  a  jiffy.  They 
conic  in  a  variety  of  colors 
with  a  large  jar  of  make  up 
pads.  $5.50. 

YOUR    BEDROOM  WILL 

he  a  brighter  place,  whether 
you're  asleep  or  awake, 
with  this  gay  little  table. 
It  has  a  I.ucite  base  and 
a  glass  top.  The  band  in 
the  center  of  the  base  will 
hold  a  bowl  of  your  favor- 
ite posies,  perhaps  those 
worn  the  night  before.  The 
table  is  18"  high  and  18" 
in  diameter.  Hale's  Bed- 
ding Stores,  605  Fifth 
Ave.  $1(5.75. 


YOU'RE     LUCKY  IF 

the  postman  comes  to  your 
door.  Instead  of  a  big  tin 
box  the  size  of  a  bird- 
house,  you  can  have  a 
hand  wrought  streamlined 
brass  one,  with  a  rack  for 
magazines  so  they  won't 
be  jammed  into  the  box, 
never  to  lie  flat  again. 
Size  101/2"  by  6".  You 
may  have  lettering  for  a 
slight  additional  charge. 
The  Brass  Mart,  245  Fifth 
Ave.  $6. 


MAN  -  OF  -  THE  -  HOUSE 

your  barbecue  problems 
are  solved.  You  can  pick 
from  this  rack  a  slicer  with 
10"  carbon  steel  blade,  15" 
stainless  steel  spoon  for 
basting,  butcher's  boning 
knife,  French  cook's  knife, 
pot  fork,  131/2"  overall, 
stainless  steel  butter 
spreader,  great  fork,  22", 
cake  turner  for  fried  food. 
Rosewood  handles  to  match 
the  rack.  Hoffritz  for  Cut- 
lery, 551  Fifth  Ave.  $13.50. 
Constance  Hayes 


HUNTING  BY  BAR — The  Sound  Hook  of  Fox-Hunting  by  Michael 
Berry  and  D.  W.  F.  Brock  and  I..  Koch.  Illustrated  with  Two  10"  Parlo- 
phone  Gramophone  Records  of  the  Sounds  of  Fox  Hunting  and  text 
illustrations  by  T.  Ivcstcr  Lloyd.  HUNTING  BY  FAR  ii  so  unusual 
as  to  claim  the  attention  of  all  hunting  and  riding  people.  The  text  it 
freely  illustrated  with  whole-page  pencil  drawings  and  a  coloured  frontis- 
piece;  and  the  records,  for  which  no  "sound-effects"  of  any  kind  were 
used,  open  up  considerable  opportunities  for  entertainment  either  at  home 
or  at  various  Hunt  gatherings.  We  are  the  sole  American  agents  for 
HUNTING  BY  FAR  and  can  supply  the  set  (book  and  two  records) 
beautifully  boxed  at  $10.50. 

THF  STORY  OF  AMFRICAN  FOX  HUNTING  by  J.  Blan  van  Urk. 
Vol.  I— $30.00  (ready),  Vol.  II— $30.00  (just  published).  Each  vol- 
ume is  limited  to  950  copies.  A  fully  documented  story  of  Hunting  in 
America — accurately  and  brilliantly  written.  Throughout  the  entire  text 
there  are  illustrations  of  a  most  interesting  nature.  Two  more  volumes 
are  to  be  added,  constituting  the  definitive  history  of  Foxhunting  in  our 
country. 

THE  FOX'S  PROPHECY.  The  manuscript  of  this  poem,  unsigned,  but 
dated,  Cheltenham,  1871,  was  found  among  some  old  church  papers  in 
England.  It  is  remarkable  that  so  many  of  the  views  offered  by  the  old 
Berkeley  fox  have  become  curiously  and  prophetically  true.  Price:  $2.00. 

Fine  Sporting  Painlingi,  Prints,  Etching!,  Books,  Etc. 
38  East  52nd  St.  New  York  City 


A  new  Munnings  Print 


Why  Weren't  You  Out  yesterday? 

A  fine  colour  facsimile,  exact  replica  of  the  original  painting. 
De  Luxe  Artist  Proof,  Autographed  by  Munnings. 

NOW  ON  SALE  AT  ALL  GOOD  PRINT  SHOPS 

In  case  of  difficulty,  write 

FROST  8C  REED,  LTD. 

Publishers  of  Fine  Prims  since  1808 
Bristol,  England 
London  Gallery,  26c  King  Street,  St.  James'. 
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RUSTIC  CEDAR  PICKET  FENCE 


GARDENS 


★ CLOSE-TYPE — This  RuMlcraft  Fencs, 
mad*  of  Michigan  Cedar  Sapling* 
(with  bark  r*mov*d)  has  completely  taken 
ih*  place  of  Imported  French  Fence,  which 
can  no  longer  b*  obtained.  It  ha«  all 
the  qualities  that  made  the  French  fence 
popular—is  ideal  for  screening.  This 
fence  mak*a  a  beautiful  background  for 
a  garden,  gives  indoor  privacy  oui-of 
door*.  Th*  elos*-lypa  (shown  above  pro- 
viding privacy  for  a  swimming  pool)  has 
pickets  fitted  absolutely  tight  together, 
and  comes  in  heights  of  4,  5  and  6  ft. -6 
in.,  delivered  in  panels  3  ft.  wide.  The 
clef  t-tvpe  (shown  at  right)  ha*  pickets 
spaced  f4  inch  apart,  shipped  in  10  ft. 
rolls.  Rusticraft  Cedar  Picket  never 
needs   painting— is  long  lasting. 


CLEFT-TYPE  —  Rusticraft  Cedar  Picket, 
has  pickets  (with  XA  inch  apace*  between) 
woven  together  by  copper-weld  wire.  Easy 
to  erect.   Low  in  price. 


a    Send  for  NEW  1941  CATALOG  showing  all  different  types 
of  wooden  Fences-  and  their  applications. 


^usHcraft 


FENCE  CO. 

D.  TENDLER  Est.  1918 

2   King   Rd.      Malvern,  Pa. 


MICHIGAN  CEDAR  PICKET  •  ENGLISH  HURDLE  •  FARM  GATES 
POST  AND  RAIL   •  RED  CEDAR  PICKET   •  "E-Z-OPN"  HORSEBACK  GATES 


Record  of 

Hunt  Race  meetings 
in  Amer  ica 

VOLUME  X 

THE  tenth  edition  of  the  Record  of  Hunt  Race  Meetings 
in  America  is  now  in  preparation  and  will  be  ready  soon. 
Each  succeeding  volume  of  this  unique  series  forms  not  only 
a  complete  and  invaluable  source  of  information  but  adds  im- 
measurably to  the  usefulness  and  value  of  the  series  as  a  whole. 

Volume  X  gives  the  complete  record  in  chart  form  of  the 
144  hunt  races  run  in  1940 — from  Sandhills  in  March  to 
Montpelier  in  November.  In  addition,  it  records  other  jump- 
ing races  at  the  big  tracks.  It  lists  the  outstanding  horses, 
owners,  trainers  and  riders;  gives  an  alphabetical  index  of 
horses  and  their  records,  owners  and  their  records,  drivers  and 
their   records,   also  maps,   pictures   and   other  information. 

Make  sure  of  your  copy.  Send  vour  order  now.  The  price 
is  FIVE  DOLLARS. 


Please  send  your  order,  with  remittance,  to: 


COUNTRY    LIFE  BOOK 

1270  Sixth  Avenue 


SHOP 

New  York 


CONSTRUCTING  A  GREEN  GARDEN— THE 
PERFECT  MIDSUMMER  RETREAT 


Has  it  ever  crossed  your  mind 
how  very  thoughtful  the 
Lord  was  when  he  made  the  out- 
doors green?  Suppose  He  had 
decided  on  red.  Suppose  I  had 
to  preface  this  article  by  saying: 
"On  a  sizzling  August  day  what 
could  be  more  delightful  than  a 
cool  red  garden?"  Well  fortun- 
ately I  do  not  have  to  say  it,  so 
that's  that. 

Could  anything  look  more  rest- 
ful and  alluring  than  this  small 
round  garden  tucked  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  with  an  adjoining  sum- 
mer house  and  a  view  of  the  dis- 
tant hills?  (I  also  happen  to 
know  there  is  a  view  of  a  spar- 
kling lake  just  below;  but  that 
seems  ,  a  mean  advantage  to  take 
over  my  readers !)  The  garden 
looks  pretty  perfect  to  me,  so  let 
us  put  on  our  thinking  caps  and 
figure  out  just  why  this  should 
be,  because  no  perfection  comes 
without  thought  and  planning. 

Well,  reason  number  one  is 
this:  the  idea  was  a  good  one. 
This  garden  is  a  surprise,  be- 
cause after  walking  through 
rather  extensive  gardens,  you 
suddenly  turn  a  corner,  walk 
underneath  an  arbor  and  come 
upon  this  totally  unexpected  bit 
of  paradise. 

Second  reason,  the  proportions 


are  lovely — pool,  flagstone,  re- 
taining wall,  summer  house, 
arbor,  and  planting  areas. 

Third  reason,  the  plant  mate- 
rial was  carefully  chosen,  both 
for  beauty  and  suitability  and  the 
work  was  executed  with  taste  and 
knowledge.  Let  us  take  up  these 
three  reasons  separately  and  dis- 
sect their  good  points. 

Point  one.  The  element  of  sur- 
prise is  always  enticing.  Every- 
one appreciates  a  garden  that 
lures  you  on,  that  beckons  you  to 
"come  on — come  and  look  around 
the  corner  and  see  what  else 
there  is  in  store."  A  mysterious 
garden — a  "just  around  the  cor- 
ner" garden  is  a  sure  thrill ! 

Point  two.  The  importance  of 
good  proportion  is  essential.  Too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  given  to 
it.  A  fine  garden  is  just  as  de- 
pendent on  proportions  as  a  fine 
statue.  A  huge  garden  with  a  tiny 
pool,  or  a  tiny  garden  with  a  huge 
pool  immediately  throws  every- 
thing off  scale. 

For  example  in  planning  a  gar- 
den area,  watch  out  for  and 
avoid  pitfalls  such  as  these:  paths 
that  are  either  too  wide  or  too 
narrow,  garden  beds  too  deep  or 
too  shallow,  summer  houses, 
fences  or  walls  too  massive  or 
too  light,  terraces  and  pools  that 


GOTTSCHO  PHOTOS 


You  go  around  a  corner  and  under  an  arbor  and  then  you  get  your 
first  glimpse  of  this  "surprise  garden." 
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BY  DOROTHY  NICHOLAS 


Since  it  cannot  depend  on  bright  colors  for  its  charm,  a  green 
garden  niu.it  have  intrinsic  beauty  of  background  and  design 


are  cither  too  important  or  not 
sufficiently  so. 

Also.  attractive  grading  means 
banks,  slopes,  steps,  etc..  that  are 
neither  too  precipitous  nor  too  in 
significant.  All  these  pitfalls  can 
!>«•  circumvented  by  first  making 
a  plan  on  paper,  ami  then  before 
rushing  ahead,  staking  every  inch 
of  tin-  proposed  plan  on  the 
ground. 

For  instance,  use  short  stakes 
with  white  string  to  border  all 
the  pat  lis.  I'se  a  piece  of  hose  to 
outline  a  round  pool,  and  another 
piece  of  hose  fur  the  flagstone 
around  it.  Purchase  some  wooden 
lath — it  only  costs  a  few  cents  a 
foot  —  1 1  s  inches  wide  and  lj  of 
an  inch  thick,  cut  in  whatever 
lengths  suit  your  convenience. 
Hend  these  willowy  boards  any 
«aj  you  want,  and  pin  them 
down  with  long  nails  driven  into 
the  ground  on  either  side.  This 
is  a  splendid  way  to  line  up  the 
flower  border,  the  grass  area,  a 
curve  in  a  path,  or  a  group  of 
shrubs. 

Try  out  a  wall  or  fence  by  put- 
ting up  a  series  of  stakes  the 
proposed  height,  and  so  test  the 
effect.  Map  out  a  terrace  with 
small  green  stakes  and  green 
string.  It  is  wise  to  make  these 
a  different  color  from  the  path 
stakes  to  avoid  confusion. 

This  "proportion  on  the  ground 
game"  is  a  fascinating  one.  I  can 
assure  you.  If  you  will  take  the 
time  and  trouble  to  fuss  over  it 
and  play  the  game  meticulously 
you  will  be  able  to  solve  the  mo- 
mentous question  of  laying  out  a 
really  well  designed  garden. 
Another  benefit  derived  from  this 
game,  is  that  before  you  complete 
your  plan,  you  can  make  a  hun- 
dred mistakes  and  it  will  not 
cost  you  a  penny  !  Pulling  out  a 
stake  here,  or  pushing  back  a 
piece  of  hose  there,  is  an  eco- 
nomical form  of  sport,  which  can- 
not be  said  for  mistakes  made  in 


the  excavating  of  an  actual  pool 
or  the  erection  of  a  wall  ! 

Point  three.  Correct  plant  ma 
ferial  put  in  the  right  place  is  just 
as  important  as  appropriate  furni 
ture  in  a  house.  A  Jacobean  side 
board  in  a  small  Colonial  dining 
room   would   look   ridiculous.  So 
would  dahlias,  let  us  say,  in  a 
woods   garden.    Sometimes,  how- 
ever, people  get  a   little  absent 
minded  about  this  sort  of  thing, 
and    put    incongruous    plants  in 
important    places.    "Anything  to 
fill   up"   is  the  excuse,  but  alas 
not  a  good  one ! 

In  this  garden,  great  care  was 
taken  to  tie  the  new  planting  in 
with  the  old.  Hemlock,  laurel, 
rhododendron,  wild  azaleas,  and 
other  indigenous  plants  were 
used  to  till  in  the  steep  wooded 
bank,  supplementing  what  was 
already  there,  but  making  a  more 
solid  effect.  Some  of  these  were 
then  allowed  to  spill  over  into 
the  more  sophisticated  planting 
of  the  round  garden,  where  there 
are  quite  a  few  "added  green 
starters,"  but  only  ones  that 
mingle  happily  with  their  hill- 
billy cousins.  They  are  taxus, 
ilex.  English  ivy.  vinca  minor, 
ferns,  and  funkia.  There  are  also 
innumerable  little  spring  flowers 
tucked  here  and  there  to  make 
the  early  season  gay.  Flowers 
like  for  -  get  -  me  -  nots,  johnny- 
jump-ups,  primroses,  iberis. 
dwarf  columbine,  "Quaker  ladies" 
(houstonia ),  etc. 

This  spring  planting,  of  course, 
is  important,  and  makes  the  gar- 
den entrancing  with  its  gay 
flowers  dancing  about  beneath  the 
lacy  new  leaves  of  the  trees.  I 
want,  however,  in  this  article  to 
emphasize  the  beauty  and  import- 
ance of  a  green  garden  for  the 
hot  days  of  mid-summer. 

Such  a  one  is  more  dependent 
on  form  than  a  flower  garden  as 
the  latter  can  hide  a  multitude  of 
sins  by  ( Continued  cn  page  51 ) 


®Siie  9  x  20  ft. 
Easily  erected  in 
sections,  including 
heat,  $640.  Add  about 
$127  additional  if  you 
want  us  to  erect  It. 


.Glass  Room  II 
20  ft.,  costing 
'about  $1,000.  A 
delightful  garden  room 
or  play  room. 


Size  18  x  42  ft. 
Price  erected,  with 
heat,  figures  up  to 
$J,000.  attached  to  any 
building. 


—  (jreenliouded — 

4  i»iisrr\j|l(M-i<  s-Niiii  Itooois 
— (Classed  Over  Pools— 

Happily  the  day  is  passed  when  all  the  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory meant  was  a  dampish  place  to  grow  flowers  out-of- 
season. 

Today  it  is  a  cheerful  glassed-over  garden  filled  with  golden 
sunshine  where  both  plants  and  people  thrive  ...  In  truth,  it  is 
really  an  additional  room  for  getting  together  with  your  flowers 
and  friends  .  .  .  An  ideal  place  for  a  table  of  bridge,  refresh- 
ments, gracious  living. 

These  pictured  show  a  few  of  the  wide  variety  of  styles  to 
choose  from  and  give  you  some  idea  of  prices. 
The  reputation  of  this  firm,  just  as  much  as  its  specifications, 
is  your  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

(We  also  make  the  Low  Cost  Orlyt  Greenhouse) 
Look  for  it  on  Page  46 

Ask  for  Catalogs  on  the  Styles  You  Like 

Lord  &  II  ii  r  nil  a  in  Co. 

Edward  Street,  Irvington,  New  York 


Des  Plaines,  III. 
Mom  Street 


Toronto,  Canada 
Harbour  Commission  Bldg. 


This  curved  eave,  all  steel  frame  greenhouse  is  one  of  our  highest  type 
constructions.  Steel  V-Bar  Construction.  Costs  about  $3,000,  erected. 
The  Lincoln-Cadillac,  so  to  speak,  of  greenhouses. 


AUGUST,  1941 
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GUNS  &  GAM 


NEW  AUTOLOADING  RIFLE:  SHELLS-PER-BIRD 
AVERAGES  SHOULD  BE  AVOIDED 


The  Remington  Arms  Com- 
pany has  somehow  found  the 
time  between  war  contracts  to 
bring  out  a  new  autoloading  rifle 
for  the  22  rim  fire  cartridges.  It 
is  designated  as  the  Model  550  with 
standard  open  iron  sights  and  as 
Model  550P  when  equipped  with 
a  special  aperture  sight.  The  rifle 
is  neat  in  appearance,  well  pro- 
portioned and  what  is  more  im- 
portant still  it  has  a  well-shaped 
stock  and  forearm.  For  many 
years  rifle  makers  labored  dili- 
gently in  the  conviction  that  the 
size  of  a  rifle  cartridge  deter- 
mined the  size  of  the  man  who 
was  to  shoot  it.  Twenty-two  cali- 
ber rifles  came  from  the  factories 
with  little,  teeny  weeny,  under- 
nourished stocks  and  there  was 
much  distress  throughout  the 
land  in  consequence. 

The  most  interesting  thing 
about  the  new  Remington  is  that 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief  it  is  the  first  autoloading 
arm  to  function  successfully  with 
22  short,  long  and  long  rifle 
cartridges.  A  mixed  handful  of 
these  can  be  loaded  into  the  long, 
tubular  magazine  and  if  the  cart- 
ridges are  placed  so  that  the  bul- 
lets all  point  toward  the  muzzle 
the  action  will  pick  them  up 
adroitly,  load,  fire  and  eject  with- 
out the  least  discrimination. 

The  gun  is  recoil  operated;  that 
is,  the  recoil  of  the  cartridge  in 
the  chamber  is  used  to  open  the 
action,  eject  the  empty  case  and 
load  a  fresh  cartridge  into  the 
chamber  at  each  pull  of  the  trig- 
ger. The  recoil  of  the  little  22 
short  is  much  less  than  that  of 
the  long  rifle  cartridge  and  I  do 
not  recall  that  anyone  heretofore 
has  been  able  to  develop  a  recoil 
operated  mechanism  that  would 
work  well  with  either  cartridge 
without  adjustment  to  compen- 
sate for  this  difference  in  press- 
ure. 

The  550  is  able  to  do  it,  how- 
ever, by  reason  of  a  most  in- 
genious little  device  known  as  a 
"floating  chamber"  or  "power 
piston"  which  increases  the  re- 
coil pressure  of  the  22  short 
against  the  face  of  the  bolt,  thus 
supplying  energy  sufficient  to 
operate  the  action.  When  a  long 
or  long  rifle  cartridge  is  used  the 
"floating  chamber"  "cuts  out"  and 
does  not  function,  since  the  longer 
cartridges  can  operate  the  action 
without  the  benefit  of  a  Roosting 
process.  It  is  a  clever  arrange- 
ment, no  doubt  about  it,  and  a 
convenient  one  for  the  shooter 
who  can  now  use  in  the  same  rifle 


the  heavier,  more  powerful  and 
expensive  long  rifle  cartridge  for 
game  shooting  and  regular  target 
work  and  the  cheap  22  short  for 
aerial  targets,  tin  cans,  bottles, 
rats,  sparrows  and  fun. 

From  my  own  experience  I 
have  found  that  shooting  at  aerial 
targets  with  a  rifle  is  of  great 
value  as  training  for  shotgun 
shooting.  The  best  rifle  for  aerial 
shooting  is  a  medium  weight  22 
auto  loader  with  a  large  magazine 
capacity  for  the  22  short  cart- 
ridge. The  550  holds  nearly  half 
a  box  of  "shorts,"  or  fifteen  22 
long  rifle  cartridges. 

A  erial  target  shooting  with  a 
rifle  doesn't  teach  one  very 
much  about  leading  birds  or  tar- 
gets with  a  shotgun,  but  it  does 
help  one  to  handle  a  gun  prop- 
erly, to  get  on  the  target  quickly 
and  to  time  the  trigger  pull  pre- 
cisely. It  is  not  as  difficult  as  it 
looks,  either.  It  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  have  a  long  safety  zone 
in  front  of  the  rifle  while  shooting 
at  targets  in  the  air  as  even  the 
little  22  short  pellet  travels  far 
and  fast. 

I  have  never  been  very  keen 
about  autoloading  sporting  rifles. 
I  belong  to  that  grim  and  forth- 
right school  that  produced  men 
who  would  spend  half  a  day  in 
crawling  to  get  into  position  to 
place  a  single  bullet  properly.  I 
still  believe  this  to  be  the  proper 
procedure  in  game  shooting,  but 
the  development  of  fast  firing 
military  arms  certainly  requires 
recognition  among  target  shooting 
riflemen.  Willy  nilly,  our  boys 
are  to  be  trained  to  handle  all 
varieties  of  weapons  in  the  swift 
action  of  modern  battle.  What- 
ever they  can  learn  about  rapid  fire 
arms  before  entering  the  service 
will  be  of  great  advantage.  The 
elementary,  and  many  of  the  ad- 
vanced principles  of  autoloading 
rifle  fire  can  be  learned  as  well  or 
better  through  practice  with  one 
of  the  inexpensive  22  caliber 
rifles  as  with  the  Garand. 

It  may  in  fact  be  anticipated 
that  the  development  of  the  auto- 
loading rifle  will  result  in  many 
innovations  in  target  shooting. 
There  is  danger  that  less  empha- 
sis will  be  placed  upon  the  im- 
portance of  slow  fire  and  long 
range  shooting.  These  courses 
will  always  be  necessary  for  there 
is  no  other  way  by  which  a  man 
can  be  trained  to  shoot  accurately 
and  carefully.  Until  he  can  do  so 
there  is  no  sense  in  putting  a 
rapid  fire  weapon  in  his  hands 


for  him  to  waste  ammunition 
with.  A  poor  marksman  armed 
with  a  muzzle  loader  would  be 
less  of  a  handicap  in  a  combat 
team  than  if  he  were  armed  with 
an  autoloader  because  he  would 
use  less  ammunition. 

For  this  reason  it  would  seem 
that  the  training  of  recruits  in 
accurate  slow  fire  shooting  is  of 
even  greater  importance  since  the 
adoption  of  the  autoloading  rifle 
than  it  was  when  the  hand- 
operated  repeating  rifle  was  the 
standard  arm. 

Some  of  the  objections  regis- 
tered against  the  army's  new 
Garand  come  perhaps  from  rifle- 
men who  have  become  proficient 
with  the  slow  fire  rifle.  They  dis- 
like having  a  new  element  appear 
in  a  game  at  which  they  excel. 
Trap  shooters  objected  to  the  in- 
troduction of  Skeet  shooting  for 
the  same  reason.  The  skill  and 
prestige  which  they  had  acquired 
so  painfully  were  discounted  in 
the  new  game.  It  was  even  pre- 
dicted that  the  sport  of  trap 
shooting  would  waste  away  and 
disappear,  but  after  ten  years  of 
Skeet,  trap  shooting  seems  still 
to  be  flourishing.  And  Skeet  is 
flourishing  also.  Skeet  caught  the 
interest  of  many  thousands  of 
gunners  who  were  not  interested 
in  trap  shooting  with  the  result 
that  the  total  number  of  men  and 
women  actively  engaged  in  clay 
target  shooting  is  greater  than 
ever  before. 

It  will  be  the  same  with  rifle 
shooting.  The  fascination  of  fir- 
ing   at   targets    adapted    to  the 


powers  of  the  new  rifles  will  at- 
tract a  great  number  of  riflemen 
who  are  not  now  interested  in 
slow  fire  target  shooting.  It  is  a 
bad  thing  when  interest  in  shoot- 
ing becomes  limited  and  special- 
ized. It  is  a  good  thing  when 
shooting  is  so  organized  that 
everyone  can  find  a  place  on  the 
firing  line. 

Our  rifle  matches  will  profit  by 
an  infusion  of  novelty  and  it  may 
be  that  these  autoloading  22's — 
there  are  a  half  dozen  reliable 
ones  available — will  provide  op- 
portunities for  it. 

According  to  a  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Texas  Game  De- 
partment, 308  Texas  gunners  fired 
10,705  shells  to  bag  2,205  ducks. 
One  hundred  and  ninety-six  gun- 
ners shot  1,199  cartridges  to  kill 
124  geese.  This  averages  one 
duck  to  about  4>V2  cartridges  and 
one  goose  to  9*4  cartridges.  No 
information  is  given  as  to  how 
these  figures  were  obtained  but  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  scores 
were  made  by  gunners  possessed 
of  varying  degrees  of  skill.  If  so, 
and  if  these  scores  may  be  con- 
sidered to  represent  wildfowling 
averages  everywhere,  then  they 
are  much  higher  than  I,  at  least, 
would  have  anticipated. 

There  are  gunners,  not  many, 
I  imagine,  whose  skill  is  such 
that  they  will  seldom  miss  a  duck 
or  a  goose  in  range.  They  know 
from  long  experience  when  a  bird 
is  within  range  and  never  shoot  at 
birds  beyond  that  distance.  But 
even  these  masters  will  frequently 
have  their  averages  ruined  if  they 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


Getting  into  position  to  place  one  bullet  properly  is  more  important 
to  the  hunting  rifleman  than  rapid  fire 
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Mftl  fairly  with  their  crippled 
birds.  A  single  cartridge  will 
>  rlppli  i  «lut*k  hut  It  limy  need  a 
half  iloarn  or  even  more  to  f i ■ » •  I » 
(In  victim,  a*  n Itonltl  he  done.  A 
wing  li|»|>ril  din  k  on  tin  water  It 
notoriously  hard  to  hit.  Ordln 
arlly  It  will  tli v«-  or  submerge  ho 
lli  it  only  lln  In  nl  or  hill  in 
show  mg. 

\  single  pellet  will  do  the  triek 
and  bring  the  wounded  hird  to 
bag  hut  it  1*  astonishing  how 
i  hi  ii  \  (nnes  that  until  I  murk  will 
he  untouched  although  it  appears 
to  he  in  the  very  center  of  the 
>«hot  patterns.  A  man  could  let 
his  cripples  swim  away  without 
Irving  to  finish  them  and  hit 
shells  to  hird  average  would  bene 
tit.  He  could  also  refuse  to  give 
alms  to  the  poor  to  the  henetit  of 
his  hank  account.  I  have  found 
it  advantageous  to  have  a  few- 
ordinary  trap  loads  in  the  shell 
hag  for  use  on  cripples.  The 
small  target  is  more  likely  to  he 
struck  with  the  dense  pattern  of 
small  shot  than  is  the  ease  when 
In  ivy  shot  arc  used. 

According  to  the  Texas  report 
it  required  twice  the  ammunition 
to  kill  a  goose  as  was  needed  to 
hag  a  duck.  This  can  be  ac- 
counted for  in  part  by  the  fact 
that  the  goose,  being  a  much 
larger  hird.  is  much  farther  away 
than  it  appears  to  he  and  is  often 
shot  at  long  heforc  it  has  come 
into  range.  The  relatively  slow- 
wing  motion  of  geese  is  deceptive, 
too. 

I    wouldn't    advise   anyone  to 
start  keeping  a  shells  to  hird  rec 
ord.    It's  a  demoralizing  proeed- 
ure   and   leads   to   self  deception 
which  is  ahhorcnt  and  sinful.  The 


day  w  ill    w  hen  after  a  long 

succession  1,1  straight  kills  you  II 
miss    the    Mil    three    birds  with 
both  barrels.    Then,  If  no  com 
Melon  is  with  \oii,  you  will  proh 
ably  enter  upon  a  state  of  moral 
decadence    from    which    you  can 
never   withdraw.     The   very  beat 
m>u  can   hope   for   is  to  find,  as 
you   will,  that   your   shooting  In 
much   worse  than  you  had  sup 
posed  it  to  he,  and  you  may  he 
sure   that   it   will   he   made  even 
worse  yet  hy  your  desperate  eon 
■clous  efforts  to  improve  it. 

A  kindly  custom  prevalent 
among  gunners  and  fishermen  al- 
lows you  to  embellish  your  nar- 
rative of  your  day  and  to  stir- 
press  any  reference  to  incidents 
that  might  embarrass  the  defense 
program,  for  example.  With  prac- 
tice you  will  forget  these  little 
awkwardnesses,  yourself,  just  as 
Itip  van  Winkle  diil  when  he  re 
turned  from  his  adventure  and 
told  and  re  told  his  story  to  his 
admiring  cronies  at  the  tavern. 
Counting  shells  and  birds  leads 
to  a  fretful  and  peevish  old  age, 
whereas  it  is  plainly  intended 
that  the  declining  years  of  the 
sportsman  should  be  tranquil  and 
tilled  with  contentment  and  the 
admiration  of  his  friends  and 
progeny.  The  neighbors  take 
pride  ill  the  good  man's  past  ac 
coinplishliirlit s  so  that  in  time  the 
tales  of  his  prowess  achieve  a 
fine  deep  color  and  polish  like  an 
old  and  favorite  walking  stick. 
Hut  this  noble  and  agreeable  con- 
dition can  never  be  realized  by 
anyone  who  has  cherished  a  rec- 
ord of  his  shortcomings  and  fail- 
ures to  sour  the  good  ale  of  mem- 


GARDENS 

(Continued  from  page 


just  looking  colorful  and  gay.  A 
green  garden  cannot  get  away 
with  a  thing.  It  must  be  re- 
strained, have  intrinsic  beauty 
of  background  and  design,  and  a 
verdant  quality  in  its  planting. 
It  must  be  skillfully  tended,  as 
it  must  he  tidy  without  looking 
manicured,  not  always  an  easy- 
job.     It    must    be    kept  well 


watered,  so  the  foliage  will  never 
look  hot  and  bedraggled,  and  the 
plants  must  be  fed  occasionally  to 
keep  them  healthy  and  happy. 

I  feel  this  garden  is  a  shining 
example  of  all  the  right  qualities 
rolled  into  one,  and  I  hope,  as  a 
model,  it  will  help  others  to  make 
a  cool  lovely  retreat  from  the 
glare  of  the  summer  sun. 


TRY  A  PANFISH  POOL! 

(Continued  from  page  35) 


It  is  the  laboratory  where  pa- 
tience is  its  own  reward.  A 
friend  has  a  boy  of  ten  and  for 
the  past  year  he  has  been  school- 
ing the  lad  in  accuracy  and  tim- 
ing, in  all  sorts  of  weather  and 
in  all  kinds  of  wind.  First,  he 
taught  the  lad  to  cast  a  hookless 
fly  at  a  floating  target. 

When  the  lad  attained  satis- 
factory accuracy,  the  father  tied 
on  a  Brown  Hackle  and  cast  out, 
the  boy  watching  every  move. 
When  a  fat  sunnie  broke  water 
and  hit  like  a  miniature  cyclone 
he  deftly  struck  and  the  boy 
didn't  miss  a  trick.  He  stripped 
in    line,   showing   the  youngster 


just  how  to  keep  a  tight  line. 
This  he  repeated  several  times. 
Then,  when  he  struck  a  fish,  he 
handed  the  rod  to  the  boy  and 
told  him  to  bring  the  fish  to  net. 

Then,  as  a  climax  to  the  train- 
ing, the  parent  said:  "Now,  Jack, 
let's  see  you  do  the  whole  job. 

A  grand  type  of  training !  Last 
year  I  saw  this  lad  work  on 
Silver  Creek  and  saw  him  fast 
to  a  fourteen-inch  rainbow  in  fast 
water.  He  handled  that  fish  like 
a  veteran,  coolly  and  with  rare 
judgment.  When  the  fish  was 
netted,  weighed  and  measured  his 
parent  was  indecently  proud  and 
I  don't  blame  him. 


tiii:  Tl 


ii  u'  r<  •"  i " 


SUMMER  LIFE 
AT  THE  HOMESTEAD 

VIRGINIA  HOT  SPRINGS 


Famous  for  Southern  Service 

SECOND  CENTURY  AS 
A   SPORTING  CENTER 

Average  August  Temperature  68.1° 


SEND  FOR  BOOKLETS  ON 
GOLF,  RIDING,  TENNIS,  ETC. 


Address  inquiries  to  The  Homestead.  Hot  Springs,  Va..  or  its  New  York  office 
in  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  ELdorado  5-3000.  Pullmans  direct  to  The  Homestead 
leave  Pennsylvania  Station  at  6:30  p.  m.,  arriving  8  a.  m.  .  .  .  Ingalls  Field  is 
The  Homestead's  private  airport. 
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NOTES  ON  HORSES- 


SIX  YEARLINGS 

[4  Colts  and  2  Fillies] 

To  be  sold  at  Saratoga 
TUESDAY,  AUGUST  5 


B.c.  DISCOVERY— Miss  Grace 

B.c.  DISCOVERY— *Spikenard 

Br.c.  DISCOVERY— Pep  Time 

Br.c.  *QUATRE  BRAS  2nd— Air  Special 

Ch.f.  IDENTIFY— Oroyo 

B.f.  TRACE  CALL— Ovalette 


Consignment  of 
ALFRED  CWYNNE  VANDERBILT 
Sagamore  Farm  Glyndon,  Maryland 


Almahurst  Farm  Yearlings 

To  be  sold  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Wednesday  Evening,  August  13, 1941 

IN  FASIG-TIPTON  COMPANY  ARENA 

3  by  LADYSMAN,  4  by  SUN  TEDDY,  1  by  THE  PORTER, 
2  by  BURGOO  KING,  1  by  QUESTIONAIRE,  1  by  MATE, 
1  by  WHICHONE,  1  by  SWEEP  ALL,  2  by  FIRETHORN, 
1  by  HALCYON. 

Included  are:  Brother  to  Catch  Question  (winner  at  three — 
1940)  ;  half-brother  to  Jota  (winner  at  two— 1940)  ;  half 
brother  to  All  Ablaze,  Gold  and  Black,  Betty  War,  Rose-Ouzel 
Silver  Sickle,  Rise  and  Shine  (all  winners);  half-brother  to 
Air  Hostess,  Microphobia,  Black  Witch  (all  winners)  ;  half 
sister  to  Cape  Cod  (winner  at  two,  and  at  three — 1940)  ;  half 
sister  to  Little  Banner  (22  wins  to  date),  Pharenough 
Minstrellette,  Bayport,  Trovadora  (all  winners) ;  half-sister 
to  Shut  Eye  (winner  at  two — 1940)  ;  half-sister  to  Merry  Bid 
(winner  at  two — 1940). 

Inspection  is  invited 

ALMAHURST  FARM 


HENRY  H.  KNIGHT, 

Owner  • 

HARRODSBURG  PIKE 


MARVIN  CHILDS, 

Manager 


NICHOLASVILLE,  KY. 


AUGUST 

The  most  exciting  part  of  Au- 
gust, for  thousands  of  horse  fol- 
lowers, is  the  delightful  race 
meeting  at  Saratoga.  Perhaps 
"exciting"  isn't  the  correct  word, 
for  there  is  a  nostalgic  peace  and 
calm  about  racing  at  The  Spa  that 
plays  no  small  part  in  making  it 
all  that  it  is. 

Young  horses  catch  the  public 
attention  in  Saratoga.  First,  that 
is  where  the  world's  outstanding 
yearling  sales  are  held,  on  a  suc- 
cession of  nights  that  bring  out 
the  nation's  leading  owners  of 
Thoroughbreds.  In  the  second 
place,  that  is  where  the  best  of 
the  two-year-olds  begin  to  show. 

Not  that  there  haven't  been 
some  nice  youngsters  out  by  now. 
Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt's  neat  filly, 
Petrify,  by  his  good  horse,  Iden- 
tify, won  the  Arlington  Lassie 
Stakes  in  style.  And  who  is  go- 
ing to  deny  that  Warren  Wright 
isn't  equipped  for  racing  when  he 
finished  one-two-three  in  the  Ar- 
lington Futurity  on  July  12  with 
Sun  Again,  Some  Chance  and 
Wishbone. 

Arlington  has  had  a  wonderful 
season.  Indeed,  so  far  as  public 
interest  and  attention  is  con- 
cerned, racing  has  been  booming 
from  coast  to  coast.  And,  as 
George  Ryall  points  out  in  his 
article  in  this  issue,  racing  is  now 
very  serious  business,  with  the 
sporting  side  of  it  less  and  less 
in  evidence.  Maybe,  because  of 
that  somewhat  distasteful  change, 
Saratoga  remains  so  pleasant  a 
place  to  go  racing. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  Mioland 
won  another  good  race  when  he 
lasted  to  win  the  American  Hand- 
icap at  Hollywood  Park.  Challe- 
don  was  badly  beaten  in  this  race 
and  had  to  be  thrown  out  of  train- 
ing immediately  thereafter.  Most 
followers  of  racing,  who  love  a 
good  horse,  hated  to  see  that. 

Big  Pebble  won  the  Hollywood 
Gold  Cup,  $75,000  added. 

STEEP  LECH  AS  INC 

The  huge  success  of  the  United 
Hunts  meeting  at  Piping  Rock, 
under  the  vigorous  presidency  of 
Lewis  E.  Waring,  has  set  the 
stage  for  an  active  season  this 
fall. 

In  the  West,  things  get  going 
with  the  El  Paso  County  meeting 
at  Colorado  Springs  on  August 
10.  In  the  East,  the  big  Fox- 
catcher  meeting  comes  first  on 
the  list  on  September  6,  followed 
by  Whitemarsh  on  September  20 
and  the  historic  Meadow  Brook 
Cup,  oldest  of  our  hunt  meetings, 
on  September  27. 


HORSE  SHOWS 

It  was  my  fortune  this  year  to 
see  all  of  Wilmington,  Devon, 
and  the  Allegheny  Country  Club 
Show  at  Sewickley,  about  all  a 
spectator  can  stand.  Some  exhibi- 
tors are  tougher  and  can  take 
more. 

There  was  a  desperation  in  the 
air,  an  attitude  of  "We  might  as 
well  show;  next  year  we  may 
have  to  eat  our  horses."  But  that 
alone  can't  account  for  the  un- 
usual interest  on  the  part  of  spec- 
tators as  well  as  exhibitors.  (Why 
do  I  say  exhibitors  when  I  mean 
competitors  ?) 

WILMINCTON 

Wilmington,  which  is,  as  the 
hunting  world  knows,  devoted  to 
hunters  and  jumpers,  was  too  big 
a  show.  It  also  had  too  much 
quality,  too  good  performances. 

"Isn't  that  just  too  bad,"  you 
say  brushing  a  tear  from  your 
eye.  But,  quite  seriously,  it  is 
trying  on  the  competitors  to  find 
their  top  horses  in  classes  of  35 
to  45  other  top  horses.  Too  many 
are  disappointed. 

It  must  be  boring  for  the  non- 
horsey  spectator  who  wants  to 
spend  an  hour  or  two  at  the  show 
to  watch  45  horses  do  exactly  the 
same  thing.  It  frazzles  the 
judges'  nerves,  if  not  their  judg- 
ment. They  must  start  tossing 
out  every  horse  that  opens  his 
mouth  to  yawn  as  a  puller  and 
every  one  that  lays  back  an  ear 
for  whispered  advice  as  a  mean 
one. 

It  is  possible  that  a  recession 
will  hit  Wilmington  next  year. 
Competitors  may  well  feel  that 
they  have  too  little  chance  and 
may  stay  home — or  show  only 
one  or  two  top  horses  or  three 
(for  a  hunt  team).  This  happened 
once  before.  However  the  Dela- 
ware hospitality  is  so  genuine  and 
gracious  that  competitors  who 
never  win  a  ribbon  seem  to  have 
a  good  time,  and  I  heard  two 
who  came  from  a  great  distance 
comment  that  although  their  rib- 
bons were  minor  they  prized  them 
above  championships  at  other 
shows,  that  Wilmington  would  al- 
ways be  on  their  list  win  or  not. 

There  are  only  three  improve- 
ments I'd  dare  suggest  for  that 
show.  The  first  is  that  the  model 
class,  which  has  always  opened 
the  show,  be  divided  into  weight 
divisions  or  even  Thoroughbred 
and  half-bred.  The  second  sug- 
gestion is  that  Miss  Deborah 
Rood,  the  secretary  and  embodi- 
ment of  perpetual  motion,  steal 
a  leaf  from  Devon's  book  and  put 
on  a  lot  of  breeding  classes  even 
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if  she  take*  another  day  for  it. 

'Hint'*    ll      Wl'tllli  vl  l\  -   d<  \otlll 

i  iitin  l\  to  conformation  judging: 
model  mill  breeding  classes.  It 
would  be  n  pleasant,  restful  st.irt 
niul  mintlirr  tin v  of  fun.  Then 
thi'  colts  t'oulil  go  home  and  leave 
stall  room  for  thr  Saturday 
ponies. 

Tin-  last  suggestion  is  that  thr 
Corinthian  In*  run  over  thr  long 
hlllltrr  trial  course  instead  of  tin- 
usual  outside  course.  I'll  .stop 
hrforr  I  lav  a  drag,  horrow  nine 
mui  a  half  couples  of  hounds  and 
have  them  put  on  a  hunting  field 
performance  o\rr  the  long  course. 

Miss  Patricia  dil  Pout's  Wood 
fellow  won  the  championship  for 
hunters  judged  on  conformation, 
was  reserve  to  the  George  W  itts 
Hill's  Inky  as  working  hunter. 
Reserve  in  the  conformation  di- 
vision was  the  Woodson  Han- 
cock's Pond  Street  from  SlID- 
wood  Farms.  Woodfellow  is  a 
grand  model  and  may  well  re- 
place Miss  du  Pout's  retired  King 
vulture  as  a  consistent  champion. 
The  juniper  championship  went 
to  Dr.  A.  J.  Laing's  Foggy  Morn 
with  his  Florismart  reserve. 

DEVON 

I  icli  year  Devon  heroines  more 
super-colossal  than  the  year  be- 
fore, and  it  is  a  tribute  to  the 
efficiency  of  St.  George  Pond,  the 
secretary,  that  such  a  huge,  un- 
gainly show  holds  together  and 
grows  in  popularity.  Devon  is 
more  than  a  horse  show.  It  is 
also  a  country  fair  for  the  Bryn 
Mawr  Hospital.  It  is  a  social 
gathering.  This  year  it  ran  six 
days  and  two  evenings,  and  on 
Memorial  Day  it  played  to  the 
largest  crowd  I've  seen  in  the 
twenty  years  I've  been  watching 
Devon. 

There  are  lots  of  things  about 
Devon  to  like.  Its  saddle  breeding 
classes  cannot  be  equalled  out- 
side of  Kentucky :  its  hunter 
breeding  classes  outside  of  Vir- 
ginia; its  mammoth  proportions 
outside  Hollywood.  If  I  could 
see  only  a  small  part  of  the  show, 
I  should  w  ant  to  see  the  breeding 
classes. 

Like  other  shows  its  harness 
classes  are  getting  thin.  I  fear 
the  handwriting;  something  beau- 
tiful is  passing.  Devon  has  al- 
ways had  some  pleasant  diversion. 
For  several  years  it  was  sporting 
tandems.  The  past  two  years  it 
has  been  a  four-in-hand  mara- 
thon. This  year  three  teams 
started  from  the  Radnor  Hunt, 
seven  and  a  half  miles  away,  and 
raced  to  the  show  ring. 

The    Richard    Gambrill  coach 


arrived  in  W  minutes  w  hich 
w  as  si\  and  a  half  minutes  In  IN  r 
than  l  ist  \  ear's  time.  They  were 
closely  followed  by  the  Dean 
Pedford's  four,  and  a  little  later 
the  ('unco  coach  lurched  in  with 
the  lour  recently  imported  hack 
ney  ponies  galloping.  They  were 
judged  in  the  ring  on  condition 
and  appearance. 

There  nre  a  few  things  about 
Devon  that  I  don't  like.  The 
worst  is  the  stuff  that  comes  over 
the  public  address  system.  I  refer 
not  only  to  the  singing  and 
speeches,  but  to  the  routine  an 
nouneing,  which,  especially  after 
Otis  Trowbridge's  masterful  job 
at  Wilmington,  is  appalling.  That 
should  be  corrected  speedily;  it 
has  jfonr  on  so  long  that  some 
people  have  become  deaf  to  its 
horrors. 

Six  days  and  two  nights  of 
pounding  over  an  outside  course 
that  hardened  like  concrete  made 
a  lot  of  hunters  and  jumpers 
ouchy  and  they  had  to  be  excused 
from  the  stakes  and  champion 
ships.  I'm  afraid  to  mention 
names. 

The  Harrisons'  lovely,  brown 
mare,  Alas  by  Out-the-Way  out 
of  Oh  Dear  from  their  Chucks- 
wood  Farm,  edged  her  way  up  at 
the  last  minute  to  win  over  Billy 
Do  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P. 
Greenhalgh's  Springsbury  Farm. 
Billy  Do  should  have  been  jumped 
to  death  after  all  his  showing  in 
both  hunter  and  open  classes  but 
he  can  take  it.  Foggy  Morn  was 
the  champion  jumper  beating 
Shirley   Foerderer's  Fiddlesticks. 

Roadsters  proved  an  interest- 
ing group  warmly  received  by  the 
crowds;  the  champion  was  Naw- 
beek  Farm's  Spring  Gayle  who 
was  over  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Flanery's  High  Time.  Champion 
harness  pony  was  North  Farm's 
Stonehedge  Crusader  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Brown,  Jr.'s 
King's  Creation  reserve.  Cham- 
pion harness  horse  was  Nan  Su 
Farm's  Killearn  Beauty  with 
Hawthorn  Farm's  Wensleydale 
Pilot  reserve. 

Among  the  top  collection  of 
saddle  horses,  the  three-gaited 
championship  over  15.2  went  to 
F"air  City  Stables'  America  Beau- 
tiful over  H.  A.  Logan's  Noble 
Knight  and  under  15.2  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Reed  A.  Albee's  Mighty- 
Fine  over  Kilkare  Farm's  Dixie 
Maid.  The  flve-gaited  champion 
was  the  Albee's  apparently  un- 
beatable Sensation  over  Leather- 
wood  Farms'  Golden  Sensation. 

SE  WICKLEY 

Sewickley    took    the  visiting 


8  Yearlings  by  sons  of  Pharos 

offend  for  sale  by  Keystone  Farm  at 

Saratoga,  Monday,  August  18 


•  FAN  A  R,  by  Pharos  out 


•FANAR 

Chestnut,  193 1 


I'HAROS 


f'AMOtJFI.ACK 


fPhalari. 

I  S(  ap.-i 

r 


Srapa  Flow 


Mystery 


Polymelus  by  Cyllene 
Hromus  by  Sainfoin 
('haucer  by  St.  Simon 
Anchors  by  Love  Wifely 
(Orvieto  by  Rend  Or 
f  Hecuba  by  Isonomy 
(Troutbeck  by  Ladaa 
(Vampire  by  Galopin 


1.  br.  filly  by  *  FANAR  out  of  *Solustina,  by  Lustucru  (by 
Negofol)  out  of  Sun  Shadow  (by  Son-in-Law).  Sire  and  dam 
both  winners. 

2.  b.  colt  by  *FANAR  out  of  *Grand  Moment,  by  Birthright 
(by  Swynford)  out  of  Grand  Cheer  (by  Grand  Parade).  Sire 
and  dam  both  winners. 

3.  iron  gr.  filly  by  *FANAR  out  of  *Town  Talk,  by  Callonby  (by 
Hurry  On  2nd)  out  of  Fast  Fanny  (by  Steadfast).  Sire  and  dam 
both  winners. 

4.  ch.  filly  by  *FANAR  out  of  *Birthday,  by  Santorb  (by 
Santoi)  out  of  Pomology  (by  Pommern).    Sire  a  winner. 

5.  dk.  ch.  colt  by  *ST.  ELMO  2nd  out  of  *  Alpenstock  2nd,  by 
Snowboy  (by  Tredennis)  out  of  Herodias  (by  Roi  Soleil).  Sire 
a  winner. 

6.  br.  filly  by  *ST.  ELMO  2nd  out  of  Genona,  by  *Tchad  (by 
♦Negofol)  out  of  Artist  Model  2nd  (by  *AIlumeur).  Sire  a 
winner. 

7.  ch.  filly  by  *ST.  ELMO  2nd  out  of  Miss  Bodie,  by  The 
Clown  (by  Hessian)  out  of  Elizabeth  Bean  (by  Meridian).  Sire 
and  dam  both  winners. 

8.  rn.  or  gr.  colt  by  *ST.  ELMO  2nd  out  of  Bryn  Athyn,  by 
John  P.  Grier  (by  Whisk  Broom)  out  of  Helsingfors  2nd  (by 
Ramrod).    Sire  and  dam  both  winners. 


•ST.  ELMO  2nd 

Grey,  1932 


I'HAROS 


FRISKY 


fPhalaris 
IScapa  Flow 

(I sard  2nd 
Vierge  Blonde 


(Polymelus  by  Cyllene 
lliromus  by  Sainfoin 
(Chaucer  by  St.  Simon 
(Anchora  by  Lore  Wisely 
(Le  Samaritian  by  LeSancy 
I  Irish  Idyll  by  Kilwarlin 
fGardefeu  by  Cambyse 
IL'Oranfjrrie  by  Accumulator 


ELMO  2nd, 


The  above-named  yearlings,  sires,  dams,  and  other  horses 
may   be   inspected   at   any   time   prior   to   the   sale  at 


KEYSTONE  FARM 


MRS.  D.  V.  KELLOGG 


Telephone:  Pennington  232 


PENNINGTON,  New  Jersey 
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Country  Lifers  Bookshop 


recommends  the  following  books 
for  Gifts. 


1.  Good  Luck  and  Bad,  by  Paul  Brown 

In  this  new  hook  Paul  Brown  has  pictured  dramatic  incidents 
which  have  actually  taken  place  in  many  fields  of  sport — polo, 
steeplechasing,  foxhunting,  horse  shows,  etc.  Paul  Brown  is  un- 
surpassed in  bringing  to  life  in  black  and  white  the  authentic 
drama  of  the  races  and  the  hunting  field,  exciting  feats  of 
horsemanship  both  here  and  abroad.  This  new  volume  of  draw- 
ings by  America's  premier  Sporting  Artist  will  he  enjoyed  by 
all  familiar  with  his  previous  books — "Ups  and  Downs"  and 
"Spills  and  Thrills."  Limited  to  750  copies.  $10.00 

2.  Sport  For  the  Fun  Of  It,  by  John  R.  Tunis 

Because  he  believes  in  sport  for  the  fun  of  it,  John  R.  Tunis 
has  written  a  hook  in  which  he  describes  in  a  cheery  and  agree- 
able manner  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  twenty  games 
and  sports  that  anybody  can  enjoy:  from  archery  through  horse- 
shoes and  paddle  tennis  to  figure  skating  and  volley  ball.  More 
than  that,  he  has  appended  the  official  rules  of  each  of  these 
amusements,  and  given  a  list  of  the  equipment  necessary.  The 
whole  i-  delightfully  illustrated  by  the  talented  Johan  Bull. 

82.50 

3.  AH  Seasons  Afield  With  Rod  &  Gun, 

by  Raymond  R.  Camp 

When  and  where  to  hunt  and  fish,  and  what  to  expect? 
What  equipment  is  actually  needed,  how  to  select  it  and  how  to 
use  it?  How  and  where  to  find  activity  in  these  sports  through- 
out the  year?  Ray  Camp  tells  you  in  this  book.  He  deals  with 
the  various  methods,  practices  and  equipment  vital  to  the  suc- 
cessful taking  of  the  many  fresh  water  and  salt  water  game  fish 
and  the  large  and  small  game  animals  of  the  Eastern  United 
States  and  Canada.  $3.50 

4.  Falconry,  by  William  F.  Russell,  Jr. 

A  handbook  on  an  ancient  and  historic  sport  that  remains 
entirely  practicable  to-day.  The  author,  an  experienced  modern 
falconer,  explains  clearly  and  thoroughly  every  aspect  of  this 
fascinating  sport.  Every  process  from  trapping  the  falcon  to 
hunting  with  it  is  taken  up  in  detail.  Drawings  by  W.  D.  Sar- 
gent and  photographs  by  the  author.  $2.50 

5.  No  Life  So  Happy,  by  Edwin  Lewis  Peterson 

A  delightfully  written  trout  fishing  story.  Illustrated  by  Wil- 
liam Schaldach.  $2.50 

6.  The  Amateur  Fly  Tyer, 

by  William  Bayard  Sturgis 

The  author  of  "New  Lines  For  Fly  Fishers"  advises  the  tyro 
and  expert  alike  on  the  best  and  most  modern  patterns  of  flies 
for  taking  trout  and  salmon  from  the  east  to  the  west  coast. 
Illustrated  with  drawings.  $3.50 

7.  Fur,  Feathers,  and  Steel,    by  Reuben  R.  Cross 

Rich  in  anecdotes  about  angling,  this  book  tells  the  amateuT 
fly  tyer  all  he  needs  to  know  about  necessary  materials,  their 
selection,  and  use,  plus  an  insight  into  many  new  tricks  of 
the  trade.  By  the  author  of  "Tying  American  Trout  Lures."  $2.00 

8.  A  Book  On  Duck  Shooting, 

by  Van  Campen  Heilner 

An  enthusiastic  and  vivid  account  of  the  author's  wildfowling 
experiences  throughout  the  world.  Superbly  illustrated  by  Lynn 
Bogue  Hunt.  16  color  plates,  16  pages  of  drawings,  150  pages 
of  photographs.  $7.50 

Books  on  all  phases  of  country  living  are  obtainable  from 
COUNTRY  LIFE'S  BOOKSHOP 


COUNTRY  LIFE'S  BOOKSHOP 
1370  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 

□  Enclosed  is  check  for  $  Please  send  the  fol- 
lowing books:  DlD2D3D4D5n6n7D8 

Name   

Address   A  

c   


horsemen  to  its  heart  in  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains'  traditional 
style.  The  Pittsburgh  weather, 
however,  was  more  genial  than 
usual;  a  flood  raising  rain  stopped 
at  seven  a.m.  the  morning  of  the 
first  day  and  resumed  at  7  p.m.  at 
the  end  of  the  last  day.  It  is  a 
Sewickley  tradition  that  it  rains 
most  of  one  and  frequently  on 
all  days. 

That  show  moves  along  smooth- 
ly and  has  much  to  recommend  it 
to  exhibitors.  It  should  not  have 
to  compete  with  Tuxedo.  This 
year  the  hunter  competition  was 
keener  than  usual.  Saddle  classes 
were  well  filled ;  harness  ponies 
were  light;  and  harness  horses 
were  dropped  completely  for  lack 
of  sufficient  entries. 

I  had  a  happy  time  at  Sewick- 
ley, and  I  hope  the  management 
will  not  resent  my  pointing  out 
several  places  that  cry  for  im- 
provement. The  show  would  be 
infinitely  better  both  from  a  com- 
petitor's and  from  a  spectator's 
point  of  view  if  it  had  an  outside 
course. 

The  begging,  borrowing,  or 
stealing  of  a  small  patch  of  the 
golf  course  along  the  driveway 
entering  the  grounds  would  pro- 
vide an  up-and-down-hill  course 
that  would  be  typical  of  the 
countryside  and  give  a  hunter  a 
good  pump  and  the  judges  a 
good  chance  to  look  him  over. 
The  task  is  not  impossible. 

The  first  day's  breeding  classes 
will  have  to  be  separated,  as  they 
were  at  the  last  minute  this  year, 
into  those  for  two-year  olds  and 
others  for  three-year-olds.  They 
can't  compete  possibly  otherwise. 

It  would  be  a  help  to  have  the 
breeding  of  all  Thoroughbreds  in 
the  show  listed  in  the  catalog  at 
least  once.  The  show  seriously 
needs  a  hunter  stake.  Such  stakes 
usually  fill  well  and  should  be 
self-supporting.  I  can't  find  any- 
thing else  to  complain  of  except 
that  I  wish  they'd  serve  iced  tea 
through  the  grandstand  as  they 
do  at  Devon.  On  a  sultry  day 
what  is  more  quenching  excepting 
a  julep? 

The  saddle  horses  and  harness 
ponies  were  on  a  par  with  Devon. 
America  Beautiful  was  over 
Mighty  Fine,  Sensation  was  over 
Fair  City's  Royal  Heir  for  five- 
gaited.  Stonehedge  Temptation 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adrian  Van 
Sinderen's  Glenholme  Farm  was 
champion  harness  pony  over  Fair 
City  Stables'  King's  Vanity. 
Among  the  good  entry  of  jumpers 
Crispin  Oglebay's  Question  was 
champion  with  Rolling  Rock 
Farms'  Melton  2nd  reserve. 

Miss  Rood  shipped  out  three 
hunters,  won  the  championship 
with  her  grey  seven  -  year  -  old, 
Silver  Play,  over  Rolling  Rock's 
Gone  Away,  the  workmanlike 
brown  that  Mrs.  R.  K.  Mellon 
hunts  regularly.  That  left  only 
honorable  mention  for  Mrs.  Billy 
Reuben's  Hasty  Lassie,  who  was 
jumping  her  way  into  the  cham- 
pionship until  she  made  a  mistake 
in  the  Corinthian. 

There    were    six    hunt  teams. 


Rolling  Rock  retired  the  P.  J. 
Lawler  Trophy  after  ten  years 
from  their  first  leg.  They  re-  f 
tired  the  Corinthian  trophy  after 
twelve  years  of  trying.  The  sec- 
ond hunt  team  was  Sewickley 
Hunt  on  three  of  the  Robinson's 
greys.  They  may  have  lost  be- 
cause of  the  empty  wire-cutter 
case  on  Jim  Flower's  saddle.  The 
cutters  were  later  found  in  the 
pocket  of  Kenneth  Smith,  the 
huntsman. 

Third  was  a  composite  Ogle- 
bay-Holiday  Hill  team  of  chest- 
nuts, and  fourth  was  a  workman- 
like brown  team  of  three  young 
girls,  a  master  and  two  whippers- 
in:  Miss  Helen  Shaw  on  her 
Gershwin,  Miss  Evelyn  Thomp- 
son, M.F.H.,  on  her  Scattercash, 
and  Miss  Posey  Boyd  on  her 
lovely,  little  March  Moon. 

This  shouldn't  be  concluded 
without  a  word  on  the  Saturday 
morning  children's  classes  at  all 
three  shows.  It  isn't  just  idle 
sentiment  to  say  that  therein  is 
the  future  of  the  hunting  field, 
the  show  ring;  the  turf,  and  all 
field  sport.  There  were  27  in  the 
lead  line  class  at  Wilmington. 
Think  of  it! 

My  hat  is  off  my  old  bald  head 
to  two  outstanding  mothers  who 
have  done  a  lot  for  the  game  and 
a  lot  this  year:  Mrs.  Peggy  Ham- 
ilton, from  Warrenton,  and  Mrs. 
Becky  Hundt,  from  wherever  the 
President  next  orders  her  Com- 
mander husband.  Jimmy  Hamil- 
ton's Grey  Knight  is  the  pony 
for  my  money,  if  I  had  the 
money  he's  worth.  The  Hundt 
pair  performance  at  Devon  with 
the  younger  son,  George,  on 
Chocolate  Soldier  and  Becky  on 
March  Fox  was  as  mechanically 
perfect  as  anything  could  be. 
Then  too,  she  took  the  red  ribbon 
on  her  chestnut  hunter,  Todmas- 
ter,  with  her  older  boy  Rad  on 
Taffy. 

I  hope  Mr.  Ickes  will  not  de- 
cree oatless  stables  before  next 
year's  show  time,  and  that  Mr. 
Morgenthau  will  leave  just  enough 
for  entry  fees  and  prize  money. 

Francis  Mcl.  Stifler 

POLO 

On  the  Sunday  after  the 
Fourth  of  July  the  best  polo 
teams  that  could  be  mustered  in 
the  U.  S.  today  met  at  Meadow 
Brook.  They  had  a  match  so 
thrilling  that  it  is  to  be  repeated 
in  a  number  of  cities,  for  charity. 

Meadow  Brook  consisted  of 
Peter  Grace,  Michael  Phipps, 
Stewart  Iglehart,  Charles  von 
Stade.  They  played  Texas,  made 
up  of«G.  H.  Bostwick,  Cecil 
Smith,  E.  T.  Gerrv,  Alan  Corey, 
Jr. 

Meadow  Brook  won  by  eight 
goals  to  six. 

POLO  HANDICAPS 

Officials  of  the  United  States 
Polo  Association  have  sent  to 
their  member  clubs  new  handi- 
caps for  the  season  of  1941.  The 
new  handicaps,  approved  by  the 
board  of  governors,  are  the  result 
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TREATMENT  COSTING  >F' 
PAYS  BACK  M.350  TO  OWNER 


Hor.ni'  m  n  I.  i  s  npredy 
rrrovvry  and  tvins 
(  inn  monwvalt  h  I  lamina  jt 

Thi  lacta  are  on  record  I  Cape  (  oil.  second 
favorite,  finished  ninth  on  June  I  in  the 
sixth  race  at  Suffolk  Down*.  I  Ik  rharl 
reported  the  performance  at  follow*:  "Cape 
Cod  lacked  speed  to  enter  inlo  MnoW  com- 
petition and  was  far  back  throughout." 

One  week  later  Cape  Cod,  wilh  dollar  odds 
at  $6.60,  won  the  Commonwealth  Handicap 
in  record  time.  Ai  it  was  reported :  "Cape 
Cod,  quickest  to  begin,  met  stern  opposition 
from  (ieneral  Jack  during  the  first  half - 
mile,  disposed  of  him,  drew  clear  and, 
kept  under  vigorous  riding  through  the 
stretch,  held  Little  Beans  safe  to  the  fin- 
ish." 


the  horse  was  ready  to  run,  the  aorenrss 
having  been  rrmovrd.  Accordingly  I  ad- 
vised Mr.  Archer  to  run  (  ape  <  od  in  Ibg 
stake." 

The  antiseptic  pack  to  which  I)r.  Lewis  re- 
frrrrd  is,  of  course,  his  own  discovery.  I>r. 
II.  M.  Lewis  Anlisrplii  Veterinary  I'ai  k, 
which  is  now  standard  equipment  in  all 
successful  stables. 

This  therapeutic  remedy  has  shown  remark- 
able results  in  ridding  horses  of  soreness, 
bruises,  inflammation,  wounds,  swelling*, 
septic  poisoning  and  other  ailments.  Dr. 
Lewis'  I'ack  is  rapidly  growing  in  popular- 
ity and  is  used  by  an  increasing  nnrnlxr 
of   trainers,    veterinarians    and  fiorsemen. 

Make  it  a  point  to  order  a  supply  now  ■ 

so  you,  loo,  can  employ  this  outstanding 

remedy  on  your  horses  when  they  arc 
troubled. 


«>f  rryliMiMl  itnittlirap  tin  H inn". 
Mini  Html  moiitincmlatlon  by  tlx 

■  I  »t  l   liitinli«'M|>  committee  of 

which  I'.  S.  \ tin  Static  ia  chair- 
lltall. 

Very  few  major  channel  Itavr 
hrrn  ninth'  as  n  result  of  the  play 
lhrniinh  Iht  pail  h  iihum,  hut  M  \ 
cral  men  have  heen  atltlfil  to  the 
t.'|>  hraiktta  of  the  hanilic.ip  list. 
Not.ihlr  among  these  is  thr  entire 
mcmhcr*hip  of  the  Aknuati  team, 

\»  huh     «  on    t  he     Nil         il    <  )pelt 

Championship  at  tin-  close  of  the 
past  sen ton . 

Tin-  tram'a  captain,  Klhritige 
Ts  Gerry — now  al»o  chairOMM  of 
tin  Polo  Association  who 
starred  it  No.  I  for  the  himiiits, 
has  heen  niailc  one  of  the  four 
active  men  at  the  top  of  the 
Uttitod  States  rating  list.  The 
<  l<h  r  Gerry  has  been  raised  to  9 
goals  from  his  prr\  ions  rating  of 
8  and  now  has  only  Cecil  Smith 
of  Texas  and  Stewart  Iglchart  of 
Long  Island,  the  world's  only  «c 
ti\c  It)  goal  players,  ahead  of  him 
in  rating.  Sharing  the  !>  goal  rat- 
ing with  him  is  Winston  Guest, 
who  has  remained  at  that  figure 
in  the  new  ratings. 

F.hhy  (ferry's  brother.  Robert 
I.,  (ierry,  Jr.,  who  played  at  No. 
'J  with  the  championship  tram, 
has  been  raised  from  7  goals  to 
8,  (ierard  S.  Smith,  the  team's 
No.  I,  goes  from  ti  goals  to  7  and 
Alan  Corey,  .Jr.,  the  Hack,  from 
5  to  (5.  On  its  new  rating,  the  Ak- 
nusti  team  becomes  a  .'10  goal  side. 

The  new  handicap  list  leaves 
only  Smith  and  Iglchart  at  the 
top.  for  Thomas  Hitchcock,  Jr. 
has  been  placid  on  the  inactive 
list  at  his  last  rating  of  10  goals. 
In  the  i>  goal  bracket,  Robert 
Skene  of  Australia  is  also  lifted, 
but  Skene  is  serving  in  the  war 
and  not  playing  polo  at  present. 

F.  rie  Ty  rrell  Martin  and  Michael 

G.  Phipps.  who  were  9  goal  play- 
ers last  season,  have  both  been 
lowered  to  8  goals.  Tyrell-Martin, 
an  Englishman,  is  also  inactive 
for  the  duration. 

With  Phipps  at  the  8  goal  po- 
sition are  Bobby  Gerry,  raised 
this  year,  Eric  Pedley  and  Aidan 
Roark  of  California  and  Gerald 
Balding,  the  English  internation- 
alist. The  latter,  also,  is  serving 
in  the  armed  forces  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  addition  to  Gerry  Smith, 
Harry  Evinger  of  the  Southwest 
has  been  raised  to  7  goals,  which 
they  share  with  Elmer  Boeseke, 
Jr..  of  California,  Pete  Bostwick, 
and  Billy  Post  of  Long  Island 
and  George  Oliver  of  Texas,  who 
were  already  there. 

Other  interesting  changes  in 
the  new  list  are  the  raising  of  the 
Barry  brothers  of  Texas,  Harold, 
Paul  and  Roy,  to  6  goals  apiece; 
Gerald  Dempsey,  the  Long  Island 
veteran,  and  George  Mead,  Jr., 
the  Yale  player,  from  4  to  5 ;  Bob 
Nichoalds  of  Chicago  and  Char- 
ley von  Stade  of  Long  Island 
from  5  to  6;  Shaw  Robinson  of 
Long  Island  from  3  to  4,  Henry 
Lewis  of  Meadow  Brook  from  2 
to  3  and  the  raise  in  three  of 


the    National    Inter  circuit  win 
tiers,   Mine   Hill   I  arms  of  Penii 
■ylvanla.    With  thi*  team,  Peter 
I  lay  den    ami    llervey    Swaini  go 
from  '1  to  21  and  Walter  Haydcn 
from  I  to  'I. 

The  olhccrs  for  the  new  year 
Include  Klbrldge  Gerry  as  chair 
mill.  Devereux   Milburn  reelect 
rtl    vice  chairman,    ami  Oouvcr- 
ni  i ■  r  M.  Carnarhau  r<-  elected  sec 
ri  tary  treasurer.  Straw  bridge,  the 
retiring  chairman,  was  elected  to 
the  board  of  Governors,  as  was 
W.  Thorn  Kissel  of  New  Jersey. 


A'ame  Out  From  To 

Adams.  I  apt  J.  Y..  Army                        0  1 

Alger,  Lt.  J.  D.,  Army  0  1 

Allen   K   C  .  M  mil  i   New  II 

Anlersmi    Harold  S  .  Jr.  Hi.l.n              It.  in  1 

Si.tr rsnn     IM"  r<    W      Itl.l.-ni                         I  1 

Anguish,  Leonard.  Upllflrti  Hrln.  • 

Arm.tmns.  C.  H.  Jr.  Meaikw  Brook          0  1 

srmMruini    T..I.I...  M,:i.|..»   llr.,,.V                n  2 

Anwlte.  1,1.  R  K  .  Jr  .  Army                     U  1 

Austlii.   I.rr.   fpllllrn                    .    .  .     Hrln  '< 

Baehr,  Lt.  C..  Jr  .  Army                         0  I 

Hater  OUT.  Klrlera  Mew  0 

Baser   Lee   Del  Montr                                3  4 

Baldwin.  l>wl»M.  Hawaii                           2  I 

Baldwin.  Kdwanl.  Hawaii                             S  4 

Bafttr.  Lt.  J.  B  .  Army                        New  0 

Barron.  Dr.  T  .  Del  Montr  New  0 

Barry    Han. 1. 1.  Austin                              8  6 

Harry    Caul    Austin                                 «  8 

Harry   Roy.  No  Club                              •  8 

Heals,  Iksfld  T..  :tnl.  K.m-.i-  I  ln             N'»  II 

Besertdiir    llrrl    lirm.r  l-ulnlr                      »  I 

Heiertdge    Ujm,  Otsw  Point*  Nrw  u 

Hlsklslon    T    It.  UpllUers  Rrln.  2 

llonham   llershel.  Vplirtrrs  New  0 

nonage,  frank.  ITpllften  3  1 


Kransnn.  Jnlm.  I(.im.i|»>  valley  k  Hllnil  Krons  u  I 

Bradley.  J.  R  ,  Ban  Mateo  Rein.  I 

Branson.  Lt.  B.  L  .  Army  New  2 

Brttton.  Lt.  F.  II.,  Army   «  I 

Brown,  Lewis,  Los  Tamaraos  4  5 

Butler.  Francis  It..  Twin  titles  Rrln  I 

Butler  John   Rumson  New  0 

Butler'  Paul.  Oak  Brook   2  1 

Burton.  Courtney.  Hunting  Valley  ■  Oak  Brook  2  3 

Calhoun   A.  D..  Jr..  Manila  New  0 

Carprnlrr   K   S..  Meadow  Brook  0  1 

Carroll.  Del.  Pegasus   1  1 

Carter  Ellrrlie  W    Iroquois  Nrw  2 

Castle'  James.   Hawaii   S  4 

Crrilders.  Cecil.  No  Club   5  4 

Cttksbnlm.  William  II  .  Meadow  Brook          2  3 

Clements.  John.  Metropolitan  Polo   1  2 

Coles,  C.  R..  Hblera  B'ln.  .'■ 

Colllngs.  Or.  C   W..  Rlilera  New  0 

Corey.  Alan  L  ,  Jr..  Meadow  Bronk   5  8 

Cormg.  rapt   W.  W  .  Jr..  Army   3  t 

Cnrwln  Bower  Carranor  New  1 

Crawford   C  C.  Upllften   8  5 

Crltes.  Hrnhrll.  Santa  Barbara   3  4 

Cither  Md  Bostwtrk  Field  Rein.  1 

Cumiinnham   Lt.  Col.  J.  W..  Army   2  1 

Daniels  Thomas  L..  Twin  Cities   2  1 

deOcco  Pat.  Palm  Springs  Rein  1 

Dempsey.  Gerald  H  .  Meadow  Brook   4  5 

de  Bt.  Cyr.  Jean.  Palm  Springs  Rein.  0 

Dillingham.  II.  Oaylord.  Hawaii   3  4 

Dillingham.  Lowell.  Hawaii   4  6 

Dobbs,  Joel,  Urease  Polnte   1  0 

BiaaJde.  Juan,  Los  Tamaraos   5  4 

Kians.  Darid  0.,  Metropolitan  Rein.  2 

Esans.  Henry  J..  Jr..  PitUneld  Rein.  1 

Evinger.  Harry.  No  Club   6  7 

Erltt,  Edwanl.  Rirlrra  0  1 

Brltt.  Edwanl.  Jr..  Rlrlera  New  1 

Farrell.  diaries.  Upllfters  A  Palm  Springs  1  2 

Fellows,  Lt.  R.  W..  Army  New  0 

Flnley.  Lt.  G.  S.,  Jr..  Army   1  2 

Fletcher.  D.  Steen.  Mldwick   2  1 

Floyd.  Aubrey,  No  Club   5  4 

Folger,  Peter.  San  Mateo  Rein.  1 

Forte,  Lt.  F.  F..  Army  New  0 

Gaston.  Lt.  F.  H..  Jr.,  Army   0  1 

Gerry.  Edwanl  H..  Meadow  Brook  *  Aknuati  3  4 

Uerry,  Elbridge  T..  Meadow  Brook  &  Aknustl.8  9 

Gerry.  Robert  L.,  Jr..  Meadow  Brook  &  Aknusti  7  8 

Glauser.  Lt.  F.  L.,  Army  New  0 

Gloor.  Fred.  Oak  Brook  New  1 

Glorer.  James.  Hawaii  New  0 

Goodwin,  Ewart,  Palm  Springs  New  1 

Greenhouse,  D.,  Los  Tamaraos  New  0 

Griffln.  E.  P.,  Austin   0  1 

Griffin,  Capt.  T.  N..  Army   3  1 

Gross.  Capt.  J.,  Army   2  1 

Grunert.  Lt.  G.  R..  Army   3  2 

Haines.  Lt.  R.  E.,  Jr..  Army   0  1 

Hannah.  James  A.,  Oak  Brook   3  2 

Harrison.  Clifford.  Oak  Brook   1  0 

Hartman.  Willis  L..  Fairfield   3  2 

HaTenstrite.  Russell  K  ,  Midwick  &  Uplifters  2  3 

Hayden,  Peter.  Penllyn   2  3 

Hayden.  Walter.  Penllyn   1  2 

Hemmings.  George.  Pittsfield  New  1 

Henderson,  Wellington,  San  Mateo  Rein.  2 

Herlng,  E.  R..  Jr..  Los  Tamaraos   0  1 

Hickman.  Lt.  E.  M..  Army  New  2 

Hicks.  Mercer,  Blind  Brook   0  1 

Higginson,  Thomas  L.,  Meadow  Brook   1  2 

Hill.  Lt.  H.  G.,  Army  New  2 

Hill.  Capt.  1.  P.,  Army   1  2 

Hillman,  Edward.  Jr.,  Santa  Barbara   0  1 

nochschwender,  Herman  K.,  No  Club  2  3 

Hodges,  Lt.  J.  H..  Army  New  0 

Hoffman,  Arnold.  Urosse  Pointe  New  0 

House,  Alfred.  Grosse  Polnte   5  4 

Humphreys,  J.  M.,  Shreveport  New  0 

Jemigan,  Capt.  H.  S.,  Army   1  2 

Jeffords,  Walter,  1st  Philadelphia  Troop...  1  2 

Jimenez,  Ignacio,  Los  Tamaraos  New  0 

Johnson,  Benedict,  Burnt  Mills   2  3 

Johnson,  Carl,  Oak  Brook  2  1 

Johnson,  Robert  I...  Burnt  Mills   3  4 


Questioned  by  the  stewards  of  Suffolk 
Downs  following  the  unequal  performance 
of  the  horse  in  the  races  of  June  9  and 
June  14,  Dr.  H.  M.  well-known 
veterinarian,  reported :  "I  had  the  care  of 
the  horse  since  Tuesday  morning,  June  10 
.  .  .  and  applied  antiseptic  packs.  .  .  . 
After  a   satisfactory   workout  on  Friday, 


$1.25  each  -  -  812.00  per  doz. 

At  your  ili'tilrr  or  order  din  t  I 

\  eterinar)  Labontmeiet 

Dept.  C,  Cllflon,  >.  J. 


Queens  County  Jockey  Club 

TIIF.ODORK  J.  KNAPP,  l*i  mill— I  JOHN  B.  CAMPBELL,  Hiring  Seerei.ry 

OFFICE:  SO  COURT  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

RACE  COURSE  A  Q  U  E  D  U  C  T  LONG  ISLAND 

STAKES  TO  BE  RUN  AT  THE 

I941-- AUTUMN    MEETING— 19  II 

Mrmday.  Sept,  l*t.  Through  W  edneadtry,  Sept.  17th,  I 'ft  I 

To  Close  Saturday,  August  9,  1941 

For  Three-Year -Olds  and  Upward 
THE  BELDAME  HANDICAP  (Fillies  and  Mares)  ...  $15,000  Added 

One  Mile  and  a  Furlong 

THE  EDGEMERE  HANDICAP    10,000  Added 

One  Mile  and  a  Furlong 

THE  AQUEDUCT  HANDICAP    10,000  Added 

One   Mile  and   a   Si  steen  th 

THE  BAY  SHORE  HANDICAP    7,500  Added 

Seven  Furlongs 

THE  STONY  BROOK  CLAIMING  STAKES   5,000  Added 

One  Mile  and  a  Quarter 

THE  WOODMERE  CLAIMING  STAKES    5,000  Added 

Seven  Furlongs 

For  Two-Y ear -Olds 
THE  COWDIN    f  10,000  Added 

Six  Furlong*  and  a  Half 

THE  BABYLON  HANDICAP    5,000  Added 

Six  Furlongs 

Steeplechase  Stakes 
THE  GLENDALE  (4-year-olds  &  Upward)    $5,000  Added 

About  Two  and   a   Half  Mile« 

THE  HARBOR  HILL  (3-year-olds  6f  Upward)    3,000  Added 

About  Two  Miles 

THE  BUSHWICK  (Hurdles— 3-year-olds  6f  Upward)  .  .      2,500  Added 

About  One  Mile  and  Three  Quarter!, 

For  Entry  Blanks  Apply  to 

JOHN  B.  CAMPBELL.  Racine  Secretary.  Saratoga  Rare  Course.  Ssraloca  Springs,  N.  Y. 
EDWARD   L.   KILROE.  Secretary  SO  Court  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.    Tel:  Main  4-19M 
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VIGORTONE 


The  Choice  of  Champions 


Provides    the  VITAMINS 
Your    Horses    Need  —  for 
Energy,  Bloom  and  Spirit 


Of  all  our  domestic  animals  the 
horse  is  the  poorest  fed.  Its  ordin- 
ary ration  of  oats,  timothy,  hay,  and 
*ater  is  lacking  in  nutritional  ele- 
ments necessary  for  top  performance. 
VIGORTONE  is  specially  prepared  to 
supply  the  minerals,  salts,  and  vita- 
mins which  build  strong  bone, 
muscle,  aid  assimilation  and  diges- 
tion, and  help  produce  a  glossy  coat. 
\  l(;ORTONE  is  now  packed  in  a 
handy  Fibre-pak  container  for  your 
convenience. 

PRICES — CASH  WITH  ORDER 
Freight  Paid  in  U.S.A. 
10  lbs. ..$2.85         100  lbs. ..$16.00 
25  lbs. .  .   5.60        300  lbs. .  .  4S.0O 
50  lbs...   9.50        500  lbs...  72.00 

Order  a  Supply  Today! 


DR.  FENTON'S 

VIGORTONE  COMPANY 


700  F.  AVE.  NW. 
CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


Two  ounces  in  a 
quarc  wash  lends 
to  prevent  stiffen 
iog  or  chilling. 

Fast 


Relief  for 


Bruises,  Swellings 
Puffs,  Lameness 

For  over  40  years  many  leading  vet- 
erinaries  have  used  Absorbine  for 
bruises,  swellings,  puffs  and  lame- 
ness. Absorbine  speeds  the  flow  of 
blood  to  the  injury  to  help  carry  off 
the  congestion.  Often  lameness, 
swellings  are  relieved  in  a  few  hours. 

Absorbine  will  not  blister  or  re- 
move hair.  It  is  not  a  "cure-all"  but 
of  proven  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog 
spavin,  windgall,  collar  gall  and  sim- 
ilar congestive  troubles.  $2.50  for  a 
LONG-LASTING  BOTTLE  that  will 
prove  its  value  many  times!  At  all 
druggists.  W.  F.  Youiig,  Inc., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Use  ABSORBINE 


Jones.  Georse  M.,  Jr.,  Carranor  New  2 

Kelso,  E.  Bryant,  Santa  Barbara  Rein.  1 

Kent,  G  E.,  Jr.,  Meadow  Brook   3  2 

Kinney,  C,  PlttsHeld  New  0 

Kim,  Capt.  \V.  T.,  Army  New  0 

Krim.  Mack,  Crosse  Polnte  Rein.  1 

Lambe,  Claude,  Fairfield   2  3 

Lapham,  John,  San  Antonio  &  Manila   2  3 

Usseter,  Lt.  R.,  Jr.,  Army  New  0 

Lassiter,  Sgt.  A.  K.,  Army  New  0 

Law,  Theodore  N.,  Southern  Hills   1  2 

Layton,  Lt.  C.  B.,  Army  New  0 

Lewis,  Henry,  Meadow  Brook  2  3 

Lewis,  Peter,  San  Mateo  New  1 

Llchtenfals,  Capt.  F.  L..  Army  New  0 

Linastruth,  Frank,  Riviera  New  0 

Linfoot,  L.  R.,  Riviera   3  4 

Linfoot,  William,  Del  Monte   0  1 

Lord,  Peter,  Grosse  Pointe  Rein.  0 

Lynch,  D.  C.,  Manila  New  0 

Mackey,  Claude,  Oak  Brook  New  2 

MacNeely,  Capt.  C.  0.,  Army   0  1 

Macrae,  R.  B.,  Manila  New  0 

Map.ee,  Richard.  Del  Monte  Rein.  3 

Makepeace,  L.  B„  Manila  New  0 

Maliszewski,  Lt.  G.  M.,  Army  New  0 

Malone,  Ross,  Fairfield  Rein.  2 

Marr.  Lt.  11.  E.,  Jr.,  Army  New  0 

Martin,  Col.  I.,  Del  Monte  New  0 

Martin,  Capt.  R.  L.,  Army  New  0 

Maslek,  Rudolph,  Oak  Brook  New  0 

Mather,  Lt.  G.  R.,  Army   1  2 

Mather,  Henry,  Carranor  New  2 

Mather,  Rathbun,  Carranor  New  3 

Mdvani,  David,  Riviera  Rein.  1 

Mead,  George,  Jr.,  Meadow  Brook   4  5 

Mitchell,  Curtis,  Oak  Brook  New  0 

Moore.  J.  D.,  Jr.,  Blind  Brook  New  1 

Morrison,  Morris,  Uplifters  Rein.  2 

Morrison,  Lt.  M.  W.,  Army  New  0 

Mullins,  Dean,  Santa  Barbara  New  0 

Neal,  Maj.  R.  M.,  Army   1  2 

Negrotto,  Maj.  S.  H.,  Army  New  0 

Nichoalds,  Robert,  Oak  Brook   S  6 

Nlcholls,  Walter,  Metropolitan   1  2 

Noble,  Maj.  C.  H.,  Army   3  2 

Parsells,  Albert,  Pegasus   1  2 

Pawley,  C.  T.,  Manila  New  0 

Paxton,  John,  Kansas  City  New  0 

Perez  Rubio,  Carlos,  Los  Tamaraos   0  1 

Phipps.  H.  B., 

Meadow  Brook  &  Fauquier-Loudoun ....  2  1 

Phipps,  J.  H.  A.,  Meadow  Brook   4  3 

Phipps,  Michael  G.,  Meadow  Brook   9  8 

Prior,  Frank,  Jr.,  Southern  Hills   1  0 

Proctor,  It.,  Midwick   0  2 

Pyne,  Eben  W.,  Burnt  Mills   1  2 

Reedyk,  C.  A.,  Los  Tamaraos   0  1 

Reynolds,  Clark.  Hawaii  New  1 

Reynolds,  Lt.  R.,  Army  New  0 

Rice,  C.  G.,  2nd,  Myopia   1  2 

Rice,  Donald,  Oak  Brook   2  1 

Robinson.  Shaw,  Bostwick  Field   3  4 

Romfh,  Jules  M..  Penllyn   1  2 

Rowan,  Louis,  Midwick   3  4 

Roxas,  Eduardo.  Los  Tamaraos   0  1 

Ryan,  Lt.  W.  F.,  Army  New  0 

Sams,  Capt.  C.  F..  Army   1  0 

Samuell,  Murray,  P.  A.  Dallas   1  2 

Schaffer,  Henry,  Ri\iera  New  1 

Schepps,  Capt.  M.  C,  Army   0  1 

Schwartz,  Myron  J.,  Riviera  New  0 

Scott,  Capt.  J.  D.,  Army   3  2 

Shouse,  Len,  Jr.,  Iroquois  Rein.  0 

Shuck,  Lt.  J.  E.,  Army  New  0 

Smith,  Gerard  S..  Ox  Ridge   6  7 

Smith,  Robert,  Riviera  &  San  Mateo   4  5 

Somers,  Capt.  K.,  Army  New  0 

Springer,  Edward  T.,  Cimarron  New  1 

Starks,  Clarence,  Fairfield   5  6 

Sterling,  W.  Buddy,  Uplifters   1  2 

Stevenson,  Capt.  R.  T.,  Army  New  0 

Stirling,  Lester,  Del  Monte   2  1 

Stone,  Capt.  A.  G.,  Army   0  1 

Strickler.  Capt.  D.  G.,  Army   2  1 

Swann.  Hervey,  Penllyn   2  3 

Tevis,  William  S.,  Jr.,  Riviera   4  3 

Thomas,  Lt.  C.  H.,  Army  New  0 

Townsend,  W.  A.,  Oak  Brook  New  1 

Tracy,  John,  Riviera  New  0 

Trapnell,  Capt.  T.  J.  H.,  Army   1  2 

Turner,  Jack  V.,  Riviera  New  0 

Tyler,  A.  B.,  Twin  Cities   1  0 

Tyrrell-Martin.  E.  H..  Del  Monte   9  8 

Vanderzee.  Abraham,  Grosse  Pointe  Rein.  1 

Veen,  Tony,  Uplifters   3  4 

von  Stade,  Charles  S.,  Meadow  Brook   5  6 

Walker,  J.  C,  Hawaii   4  5 

West,  Lt.  W.  W.,  3rd,  Army   3  4 

Westmoreland,  Capt.  W.  C.  Army   0  1 

Wheeler,  C.  W.,  Loudonville   0  1 

White,  Lt.  J.  W.,  Army  New  0 

White,  Robert  Y.,  Hunting  Valley   1  2 

White  Windsor  T.,  2nd,  Hunting  Valley...  1  2 

Whitehead.  Lt.  J.  P.,  Army  New  0 

Williams,  Guinn.  Riviera   5  4 

Wigmore,  J.  A.,  Del  Monte  Rein.  1 

Williams,  R.  W..  Riviera   2  1 

Winn.  Capt.  N.  M.,  Army   0  1 

Wood,  Walter,  Ramapo   1  2 

Wright,  H.  Allan.  Riviera   0  1 

Wrightsman,  Charles  B.,  Meadow  Brook...  3  2 

Wynne,  Lt.  J.  D.,  Army  New  0 

Wynkoop,  Lt.  H.  R.,  Army  New  0 

Zobel,  E.,  Manila  New  0 

MR.  CHRYSLER 

Ever  since  Walter  Chrysler, 
Jr.,  has  been  buying  bloodstock, 
there  has  been  speculation  as  to 
where  he  would  finally  settle 
down.  The  question  was  answered 
on  the  day  of  the  Virginia  Gold 
Cup,  when  he  bought  the  magnifi- 
cent North  Wales  estate  three 
miles  out  of  Warrenton. 

There  Mr.  Chrysler  aims  to  es- 
tablish his  breeding  establish- 
ment; there  he  will  settle  the  40- 
odd  broodmares  he  has  scattered 
through  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ken- 


tucky. (He  also  owns  a  fourth 
interest  in  Bahram,  the  English 
Triple  Crown  winner  bought  a 
year  ago  from  the  Aga  Khan  and 
imported  into  Maryland.) 

The  North  Wales  property 
consists  of  1,000  acres.  It  in- 
cludes 70  buildings,  a  training 
stable,  a  three-quarter  mile  track. 
The  residence,  rich  in  historical 
background,  having  been  begun 
by  a  Scotchman  named  William 
Allison  in  1773,  is  one  of  the  fin- 
est in  America;  it  has  72  rooms. 

DISPERSAL 

Probably  the  best  known  train- 
er of  show  hunters  in  the  country 
is  Mrs.  Cary  Jackson,  who  came 
from  trottin'  horse  country  in 
New  England  to  settle  in  Vir- 
ginia. Many  a  good  horse  was  de- 
veloped by  her,  including  more 
than  a  few  champions,  including 
famed  Chatter  Chat. 

Not  so  very  long  ago,  on  the 
day  of  the  Virginia  Gold  Cup  at 
Warrenton,  to  be  exact,  Mrs. 
Jackson  auctioned  off  her  16- 
horse  stable.  Henceforth,  she  will 
not  develop  horses  of  her  own  any 
more,  though  she  will  continue 
to  train  for  others. 

The  16  horses,  all  but  one 
Thoroughbred,  brought  $18,975 — 
an  average  of  $1,186.  The  top 
price  was  $2,675,  paid  for  a 
handsome  gelding  by  Brig  o' 
Doon-Suigeneris,  by  War  Cry,  by 
Alex  Calvert,  representing  Lynch 
Christian,  of  Lynchburg,  Va.  Five 
were  two-year-olds  bought  a  year 
ago  at  Saratoga  as  yearlings; 
Mrs.  Jackson  paid  $3,250  for 
these,  sold  them  for  $2,050. 

Bidders  came  from  all  over  the 
country;  one  horse  went  to  Cuba. 

DERBY  WINNER 

A  onetime  winner  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Derby,  Clyde  Van  Dusen, 
hero  of  the  slop  and  rain  of  '29, 
is  now  a  lead  pony  in  California 
for  the  man  whose  name  he  bears. 

Two  other  Kentucky  Derby 
winners  are  in  the  state:  Flying 
Ebony  at  the  Rancho  Alisal, 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Morvich,  at 
Van  Nuys.  These  two  are  at  stud; 
Clyde  is  a  gelding. 

MECHANIZATION 

The  mechanization  of  racing 
has  taken  another  stride.  At  Hol- 
lywood Park  this  summer,  eight 
judges  take  color  movies  of  every 
race  from  special  stands  erected 
for  the  purpose. 

Each  camera  has  been  fitted 
with  a  pair  of  7  x  50  Zeiss  binoc- 
ulars into  a  single  instrument 
through  which  the  patrol  judge 
is  supposed  to  keep  an  eye  on 
what  is  going  on.  It  is  called  the 
Movie-Multi-Color-Binoc-Camera. 

The  films,  taken  in  color  so 
that  the  silks  are  readily  recog- 
nizable, are  developed  every 
night  at  Hollywood's  Eastman 
Kodak  laboratories.  A  cutter 
splices  the  eight  sections  into  one 
complete  film.  And,  presto,  at 
9:30  every  morning  the  Stewards 
may  see  with  the  naked  eye  what 
really  did  happen  the  day  before. 


A  book  of  lovely  photo- 
graphs by  the  celebrated 
Bert  Clark  Thayer,  with 
explanatory  text  by  the  re- 
nowned turf  writer,  G.  F. 
T.  Ryall: 

AUGUST 
IN 

SARATOGA 

• 

Price,  $2 


SAGAMORE 
PRESS 

1270  Sixth  Avenue 
New  York 


Largest  selection  of 
ENGLISH  IMPORTED 

BOOTS 

,  Field 

9  50 


Riding,  Hunting, 
Cavalry,  Artil- 
lery. All  Lengths 
and  Sizes  .... 
American  Boots  ..from  5.95 

BREECHES  .  .  785 

Quality  Elastique  or  Cavalry  twilL 
Others   from  2.95 

SLACKS  ....  785 

Cavalry  twill  or  strong  elastiaue. 
Custom   tailored    15 

SADDLES  new  and  used. 

Send  for  New  Catalog 
Hiding  Specialists  since  1875 

KDUFfmnn 

141  ERST  24th  ST.,  11.  V. 

Bet.  3rd  &  Lexington  Aves. 

FREE  Sample 
VITA  OIL  and  Booklet 

Save  laying  up  horse  with 
Quick  Acting  VITA  OIL 

Write  for  free  sample  and  booklet 
— proven  helpful  to  thousands  of 
horsemen.  VITA  OIL  increases  lo- 
cal circulation — reduces  congestion  that 
causes  soreness  and  swelling.  Con- 
sidered a  stable  necessity  by  many  lead- 
ing horsemen  for  60  years.  Will  not 
blister.  At  druggists,  dealers  or  sold 
direst,  16  oz.  $2;  Quart  $3.50. 

Write  for  free  sample  and  booklet  today. 
VITA   OIL   CO.,    Dept.   B.   2224  Sac- 
ramento St.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


CALORIC  VITA  OIL 


CnCE^  HORSE 
llfCC  OWNERS 


Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery? 
Write  tor  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  over  400  bargains  In 
English  Saddlery.  1  ship  saddlery 
on  approval.  Write  today. 
'  little  joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co..  Dept.  X 
112  W.  North  Ave.,  Haliimore,  Md. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


THE  AMERICAN  SADDLEBRED  HORSE 

( CoHtiHurtl  from  /xiyi*  ) 


h«»  smhI  t lint  "hi*  (DouMrk'a) 

reputation  nt  n  am  11  in ■nnly,  and 
dem  t\  itlh  .    bind    upon    <<iu  c.| 
thusi    lorlun  ili    in. I  historic  mill 
nigs  in  whirli  tin-  great  i|iitilit  iia 
of  !>otli  sire  mill  ilani  an  rcpro 
lllHTll  in  tin-  roll  ." 

I'll  i  h    colt    wm   CJaines'  Dim 
mark,  tin-  ri-iult  of  tin-  uniting  of 
tin-  Thoroughbred  Denmark  witli 
the     Krntucky  l>ml  "Stevenson 
Man  .      i  mm    of  tin.  lonformi 
turn  ami  i  asy  gait*,  (iaini-s'  Di  n 
mark  wm  l>n'il  to  <tr lcctfil  mares 
ami  heeamc  tin-  sin-  of  illustrious 
stallion*.     'Die    Denmark  strain 
brought   mueh  of   beauty    to  tin 
American     Saddle     Morse,  and 
some  of  tin-  greatest  show  horses 
of  reeent   \i  irs  trace  directly  to 
him.    The  Idood  line  of  Ilex  Mac 
Donald,  the  greatest  show  stallion 
in  the  history  of  the  breed,  traces 
hack  to  ('mines'  Denmark. 

After  the  successful  mating  of 
(i. lines.  Denmark.  Kentucky 
breeders  realixed  more  than  ever 
the  growing  importance  of  ad- 
herence to  type  and  quality.  It 
is  to  the  scientific  methods  of 
these  old  Kentucky  horsemen  that 
we  owe  our  show  horse  of  today. 

The  introduction  of  the  Morgan 
family  into  Saddle  Horse  blood 
was  an  important  influence  in  the 
development  of  the  breed.  Ap 
proximately  7  per  cent  of  the  en- 
tries in  the  American  Saddle 
Horse  Registry  trace  direetly 
from  Justin  Morgan.  Justin 
Morgan  had  Arabian  blood,  ac- 
cording to  sonic,  and  to  him  wc 
owe  a  great  deal  of  the  endur- 
ance of  the  Saddle  Horse.  Rex 
Peavine.  a  distinguished  son  of 
Rex  MacDonald  was  out  of  a 
marc  who  possessed  a  strong 
strain  of  Morgan  blood. 

The  introduction  of  Highlander 
blood  into  saddle  stock  was  an- 
other important  development  in 
the  creation  of  the  American 
Saddle  Horse.  The  progeny  of 
Imported  Brown  Highlander,  a 
Thoroughbred,  were  surefooted 
and  supple  creatures,  and  they 
made  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  the  breed.  Their  remarkable 
qualities  were  the  result  of  care- 
ful and  consistent  in-breeding. 
Much  of  the  responsiveness  and 
pliability  of  the  Saddle  Horse  is 
the  result  of  Highlander  blood. 

Roxy  Highland,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  three-gaited  mares, 
was  a  product  of  the  combination 
of  Denmark  with  in-bred  High- 
lander blood.  This  mare  in  her 
prime  sold  for  $27,500. 

The  introduction  of  the  Chief 
family  into  the  American  Saddle 
Horse  was  important  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  breed.  The  Chief 
strain  combined  the  blood-lines 
of  Mambrino.  Denmark,  and  Tom 
Hall.  Although  the  introduction 
of  Chief  blood  was  attended  with 
some  difficulty,  it  finally  brought 
to  the  Saddle  breed  much  of  its 
trotting  speed,  strength,  and  sta- 
bility, plus  the  tendency  towards 
flowing  manes  and  tails.   Some  of 


nur    \er>    line    show    horses  have 
been  developed  through  the  cross 
Ing  of  Chief  and  I'eavine  blood, 
chiefly   in    Bourbon   King's  prog 
env . 

Tin  Ami  i  n  . hi  Saddle  Horse 
family  is  deseendeil  chiefly  from 
the  fusion  ol  pacing  ami  Thor 
oughbreil  blood.  From  the  par 
ing  blood  comes  the  tendency  to 
leant  easy  gaits.  From  this 
Thoroughbred  blood  the  Saddle 
Horse  inherits  his  high  courage, 
his  st  \  |e,  and   his  fine  bone. 

Ill  the  development  of  the 
Saddle  Horse  it  was  always  nee 
cssary  to  use  two  or  more  pacing 
crosses  mi  fop  of  the  racing  blood. 
Too  much  Thoroughbred  blood  in 
a  stallion  is  considered  to  detract 
from  his  ability  to  sire  good 
Saddle  horses. 

The  S.uldlelired  llnrsi  is  ili 
vitled,  for  show  purposes,  into  two 
classes;  the  three-gaited  and  the 
five-gaited.  However,  there  are 
many  characteristics  which  are 
shared  by  the  two  types. 

Tiihkk  liMTKi)  horses  arc  se- 
lected for  their  fineness  of 
conformation  and  airy  way  of  go- 
ing, and  for  their  high  action  in 
the  trot.  Their  gaits  arc  the  walk, 
trot,  and  canter.  The  three-gaited 
horse  is  also  known  as  the  walk- 
trot  horse. 

The  walk  trot  horse  is  shown 
with  a  clipped  mane  and  a  high, 
trimmed  tail,  showing  to  ad- 
vantage the  trim  beauty  of  his 
conformation.  This  horse  should 
have  a  firm,  balanced,  and  flat- 
footed  walk;  a  collected  trot  with 
both  knee  and  hock  action;  and 
a  slow,  easy  canter.  Though  high- 
spirited,  the  show  horse  should 
have  good  manners  and  a  well- 
balanced  way  of  going. 

The  five-gaited  horse  is  shown 
with  a  full  mane  and  a  high,  full 
tail  and  should  also  be  of  fine 
conformation.  The  five-gaited 
horse  adds  to  the  walk,  trot,  and 
canter  of  the  former  the  slow  gait 
and  the  rack.  This  type  should 
also  have  high,  all-round  action, 
plus  speed  in  the  trot  and  rack,  at 
all  times  maintaining  form  and 
precision. 

One  of  the  loveliest  classes  in 
the  modern  show  ring  is  the  fine 
harness  class  in  which  the  five- 
gaited  horse  is  shown  in  harness 
to  a  light,  four-wheeled  vehicle. 
The  finest  of  the  gaited  horses 
are  chosen  for  this  purpose,  and 
are  shown  with  a  full  mane  and 
tail.  A  high,  collected  trot  at  a 
speed  of  approximately  twelve 
miles  per  hour  is  the  ideal  fine 
harness  gait. 

The  American  Saddle  Horse  is 
almost  invariably  ridden  with  a 
long  stirrup.  Actually,  the  type 
of  horsemanship  exhibited  on  the 
American  Saddle  Horse  is  con- 
trarv  to  the  commonly  accepted 
rules  of  equitation.  This  is  due 
to  the  nature  of  the  Saddle  Horse 
itself.  The  short  stirrup  used  on 
hunters  and  hacks  cannot  be  used 


STRENGTH . . . W  mm... 


for  all  types  of  riding 

For    .ii<-   riding  anywhere 
you  nerd  hiirdwiire  you  CM  <le- 

jwad  on  hardware  with  built-in 
strength  to  Train!  sudden  shocks 
urn!  itraint.  That's  Star  Steel 
BUver,  proved  hy  tests  to  have 
greater  strength  ami  durability 
than  any  other  riding  hardware. 


that  hint*  for  your* 

Satiny,  gleaming  beauty,  resis- 
tant to  tarnish,  proof  against 
runt  that's  Star  Steel  Silver'* 
exclusive  finish.  Made  of  solid 
metal.  Star  Steel  Silver  has  a 
special  beauty  that  goes  rlear 
through  that  won't  wear  off 
even  after  years  of  use. 


Strength  to  give  you  confidence  -  beanty  to  make  you  prond 
-  designs  for  every  taste  and  need  that's  what  Star  Steel 
Silver  offers.  See  it  at  your  dealer's  he's  as  proud  to  show 
it  as  you  will  br  to  own  ii.  North  &  Jiidd,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


STAH  STEEL  SILVER 

@l    RIDING    HARDWARE  @> 

8  I  T  S   •    SPURS"    STIRRUPS*  ACCESSORIES 
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High-Class  Saddle 
and  Hunters 


II. m  large  selection  three  and  five 
gaited  show  horses,  pleasure  horses 
suitable  for  park  or  country  riding. 
Plantation  Walking  horses,  I'alaminoes, 
hunters  with  actual  hunting  experience 
and  hunter  harks. 

Specialize  in  horses  suitable  for 
ladies  and  children. 

If  you  have  a  horse  that  does  not 
fill  your  requirements  will  take  in  ex- 
change for  one  that  will  suit  you. 

If  not  convenient  to  come  to  see 
horses,  let  me  know  your  requirements; 
if  I  think  I  have  anything  that  will  suit 
you,  will  send  photos  with  full  descrip- 
tion. 

Will  ship  horse  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States,  guaranteed  as  repre- 
sented. If  purchaser  should  find  differ- 
ent after  week  or  ten  days  trial,  will 
refund  money  and  pay  transportation 
both  ways.  The  buyer  is  the  judge  as 
to  whether  it  is  as  represented. 

References:  The  Live  Stock  National 
Bank,  The  Drovers  National  Bank,  and 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


Horses,  Palaminoes, 


THE  CHIEF 

(S-gaitad  I 

Seal  brown  gelding,  sired  by  San  Juan, 
5  yrs.  15-2.  Anyone  looking  for  a  real 
five  gaited  gelding,  ready  to  show  im- 
mediately should  see  this  horse  before 
buying  one. 


PLEASURE  BOY 

(Plantation  Walking  Horse) 

Brown  gelding,  5  yrs.  15-1.  This  horse 
has  a  real  Plantation  Walk,  with  an 
excellent  canter,  and  best  of  manners. 


DUNKIRK 

(Heavy  weight  hunter, 

Rich  colored  seal  brown  gelding,  sired 
by  Perlapides  142S  C.N.L.S.R.  (thor. 
oughbred),  dam  half  bred  mare  of  ex- 
cellent type,  4  yrs.  16-2  hands.  If  you 
are  looking  for  a  real  show  prospect  or 
an  outstanding  heavy  weight  hunter  this 
horse  will  fill  the  order. 


HARRY  McNAIR,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 


AUGUST,  1941 
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Travelers  Rest 


ARABIAN  HORSES 

An  outstanding  collection  of 
Arabian  horses.  Colts  available 
at  sensible  prices.  Prices  and  de- 
tails sent  to  responsible  buyers. 
Address: 

j.  M.  DICKINSON 

OWNER 

FRANKLIN  TENNESSEE 


FOR  SALE, 


3-year  old 

ARABIAN  STALLION 

(registered),  partly  broken  to 
saddle.  Wine  color.  In  perfect 
condition.  Golden  mane.  A 
beauty.  #1,000 

3-year  old 

ARABIAN  FILLY 

healthy  and  very  gentle.  Can  be 
easily  broken.  Registered  in 
Arabian  Club.  $500 

O.  E.  DAY 

Crownsville  Maryland 


LEGS 
PERFECTION 
LINIMENT 

FOR  HORSES 

Quirk   Relief  But 

Does  Not  Blister 

FREE  I   Write  /or  fold, 
er  on  bandaging. 

WILCOXSON  REMEDY  CO.  $2.00 
Dept.  C  TIFFIN,  O.  Pint 


FREE 


to  Horse  Owners 

Just  Mail  Coupon 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  fine  imported 
English  saddlery?  Send  coupon  below 
for  my  Free  Catalog  that  is  saving  real 
money  for  thousands  of  horsemen.  Con- 
tains over  400  Bargains  in  English  Sad- 
dlery— also  letters  from  horsemen.  You 
select  saddlery — I  ship  on  approval. 
Send  coupon  today. 

"little  joe"  WIESENFELD  CO. 
Dept.  X,  112  W.  North  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen :   Please  send  free'copy  of 

your   76-page  illustrated  Catalog. 

Name  

Address  

City   State   


with  comfort  on  the  Saddle  Horse 
because  of  its  high  action  and 
speed.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
post,  for  instance,  to  the  high, 
fast  trot  and  therefore,  a  long 
stirrup  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
rider  to  hug  the  saddle  and  get 
the  rhythm  of  the  gait. 

Furthermore,  followers  of  the 
horse  feel  that  the  appearance  of 
the  rider  is  improved  by  long 
stirrups  and  an  upright  position. 
If  a  short  stirrup  were  used,  the 
rider  would  be  thrown  forward  on 
the  horse's  neck. 

For  all  his  speed  and  high 
action,  the  modern  show  horse 
still  retains  the  easy,  comfortable 
gaits  which  are  a  part  of  his 
heritage.  Many  people  are  inter- 
ested in  the  rhythm  of  these  gaits 
and  how  they  should  be  performed 
by  a  well-trained  show  horse. 

The  walk  is  a  two-beat  gait  ex- 
ecuted by  using  each  foot  sepa- 
rately and  in  the  succession  of 
the  diagonal  feet.  The  show  ring 
walk  should  be  swift  and  springy, 
but  flat  footed. 

The  trot  is  also  a  two-beat 
gait  in  which  the  diagonal  feet 
strike  the  ground  simultaneously; 
that  is,  the  left  fore-foot  with  the 
right  hind  foot  and  vice  versa. 
The  trot  should  be  performed 
with  good  action,  both  front  and 
hock.  But,  above  all,  the  trot  must 
be  well  balanced  and  collected. 
Speed  in  the  trot  is  required  of  a 
five-gaited  horse,  but  never  of  a 
three-gaited  horse.  A  fast  trot 
tends  to  destroy  the  high,  rhyth- 
mic form  of  a  three-gaited  horse. 

The  canter  is  a  three-beat  gait. 


When  performed  correctly  it  is  a 
succession  of  forward  leaps.  The 
canter  has  been  defined  as  an 
"educated  gallop,"  a  gallop  toned 
down  to  a  slow,  graceful,  rocking- 
horse  motion. 

The  slow  gait  is  a  stepping 
pace.  The  speed  is  retarded,  and, 
if  the  gait  is  performed  correctly, 
a  high,  hesitating  action  should 
result.  The  horse  strikes  the 
ground  in  a  hesitating  succession 
of  his  diagonal  feet.  The  slow 
gait  is  an  hesitant,  uneven  four- 
beat  gait. 

The  rack  is  a  four-beat  gait. 
One  foot  at  a  time  strikes  the 
ground  in  the  succession  of  the 
diagonal  feet.  A  fast  rack  is  a 
beautiful  exhibition  of  the  perfect 
coordination  and  rhythm  of  the 
Saddle  Horse.  Speed  is  necessary 
in  the  rack  because  the  weight  of 
the  horse  rests  on  one  foot  at  a 
time. 

When  the  Saddle  Horse  is 
trained,  he  should  be  taught  to 
respond  to  the  touch  of  the 
rider's  hand  on  his  neck.  This  is 
the  common  signal  for  the  horse 
to  trot.  • 

To  put  the  horse  into  a  slow 
gait,  the  rider  tightens  the  reins 
slightly  and  gently  shakes  them. 
As  the  horse  is  performing  his 
gait,  the  rider's  hands  must  be 
firm  and  steady  to  help  him  keep 
his  stride. 

As  the  rack  is  a  fast  slow  gait, 
the  rider  uses  the  same  procedure 
and  again  collects  his  horse  by 
tightening  the  reins  slightly,  this 
time  forcing  him  on  to  a  greater 
speed. 


FEWER  HORSES  EVERY  YEAR 

( Continued  from  page  30 ) 


of  all  mares  should  be  checked 
and  found  normal  before  they  are 
admitted  to  service. 

Mares  not  bred  on  the  ninth 
day,  said  Dr.  Caslick,  will  return 
into  another  period  just  as  soon 
as  those  that  were  bred  and  did 
not  conceive. 

Mr.  Hancock  ascribes  some  of 
the  success  at  Claiborne  to  the 
fact  that  "I  have  an  experienced 
veterinarian,  who  is  a  specialist 
in  the  job  of  examining  mares  for 
disease,  treating  them  until  they 
are  cured,  and  in  the  actual  work 
of  breeding  the  mares  after  they 
are  in  a  healthy  condition.  We 
are  scrupulously  careful  never  to 
breed  a  mare  to  any  of  our 
stallions — (there  are  16  at  the 
Hancock  farms) — until  we  are 
certain  that  she  is  in  a  normal 
healthy  condition." 

The  question  of  condition  is 
what  caused  Capt.  William  E. 
Jennings  of  the  Quartermaster 
Depot  at  Front  Royal,  Va.,  to  ob- 
ject to  ninth-day  breeding  in  a 
paper  presented  at  the  Confer- 
ence for  Veterinarians  at  Cornell 
University  this  year,  published 
under  the  title  "Some  Common 
Problems  in  Horse  Breeding"  in 
"The  Cornell  Veterinarian." 

To  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
breeding  efficiency  over  a  period 
of    years,    he    says,  ninth-day 


breeding  should  be  practiced  as 
infrequently  as  possible.  No  mare 
should  be  bred  on  the  ninth  day 
if  her  placenta  weighed  more  than 
14  lbs.;  if  the  placenta  was  re- 
tained more  than  three  hours;  if 
the  foal  was  weak,  crooked  or 
dead ;  if  the  mare  needed  assist- 
ance to  foal;  if  she  discharged 
abnormally  during  the  first  nine 
days  after  foaling;  if  there  was 
any  sign  of  infection  on  the  sev- 
enth or  eighth  day  after  foaling. 

Wayne  Dinsmore,  secretary  of 
the  House  and  Mule  Association, 
decries  early  breeding.  He  writes: 

"You  would  seldom  hear  com- 
plaints about  mares  not  breeding 
if  owners  were  willing  to  wait 
until  warm  sunshine  and  abund- 
ant green  pastures  had  brought 
mares  and  stallions  to  normal 
condition  for  conception.  Nature 
has  her  own  ways,  by  delaying 
the  time  of  conception,  of  ensur- 
ing that  the  young  come  at  a 
time  when  foaling  will  be  abso- 
lutely safe." 

Mr.  Dinsmore  recommends : 
plenty  of  exercise,  sunshine,  first- 
class  pasturage  on  land  that  has 
had  plenty  of  lime,  phosphate, 
and  manure,  and  choice  green 
leafy  alfalfa  hay  grown  on  rich 
land,  plus  a  little  iodine  where 
needed,  are  the  essentials  in  keep- 
ing animals  in  first-class  condition 


SPRING  &  SUMMER 
RIDING  NEEDS! 

Washable,  Durable.  Imported 

SALT  SACK  COATS  $7.95 

Tropical  Riding  Coats 

Skeleton  construction  .  .  .  .  $19.95 

Washable,  Gabardine 

BREECHES  &  JODHPURS  $4.95 

Fine  English  and  Domestic 

RIDING  BOOTS  from  $8.50 

All  sizes,  heights,  calf  widths,  in 

stock,  both  black  and  brown. 

Fine  breeches,  boots,  saddle  horse  suits  custom 

made  in  our  own  workrooms. 
Write  Today  for  FREE  Saddlery  Catalogue. 
FREE  Parking  for  all  Shoppers 


NEW  *  USED  ENGLISH  *  WESTERN  SADDLERY 

123  EAST  24th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  •  GRamer<y  3-6638 

FPEE  DUDE  RANCH  INFORMATION 


BONE -RADIOL 

TREATMENT 

stops  lameness  from 
Splints,  Spavins,  Ring- 
bones, Thickened  Ten- 
dons, and  all  hard  and 
semi-hard  bony  or  fibrous 
enlargements. 

NO  PAIN, 
NO  BLISTER. 
NO  HAIR  DISTURBED 

Relief  from  lameness  Is 
guaranteed  and  a  Guar- 
anteed   Bond    Card  ac- 
companies   every  pack- 
age.  The  arrows  in 
illustration  shown 
above  indicate  points 
of   lameness   and  is 
taken  from  our  Book- 
let CL  1  on  Lameness  which  is  free  on 
request.    For  booklet  write 
M  I DDLEBROOKE  LANCASTER,  INC. 
540  Broadway.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  TO  US 


FOR  ANY  BOOK  ON  THE 


SUBJECT  OF  HORSES 


THE 

HORSEMAN'S  BOOKSHOP 

1270  Sixth  Avenue         New  York,  N.  Y. 


Excellent  table,  modern  con- 
veniences. Restricted.  Rates  21.- 
35.  weekly. 

SUNNYSIDE  FARM 

Barrington  New  Hampshire 


FOR  SALE 

Eight  year  old  Chestnut  Mare  15  l/i 
hands,  cross  saddle  and  thorobred,  ex- 
cellent jumper  and  beautifully  gaited 
saddle  horse. 

MRS.  CEORCE  C.  MOSELEY 

425  Egandale  Rd.  Highland  Park,  III. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


for  rcprtxliu  lion  Wlir«t  grrui  oil 
ia  •  ii-..  i  hI  rapplaoMal  bcfott 
pasturca  Ik-coiim-  goott  ImiI  i.  not 
nri'ilctl    I  lirrru  1 1 .  i 


1 1<      iii  i k .  n  no 

Hint  It  day  breeding, 
might  In-  inndi'  tin 
i  1 1  <  i  dlacuulon. 


coiiiinriil  mi 

Perbapi  Ihli 
Niihji  1 1  hI  i 


MILKY  WAY  FARMS 

(Continued  from   poor  lilt) 


He  goon  in  strong  for  \>r\Ar  show 
atock  and  has  a  dnaaling  tliaplai 
of  riMum*.  (, Tin- v  li.nl  llic  i-li/tm 
pion  heifrr  ami  tin  clminpion 
row  at  the  lntirmitinn.il  lait 
yrar. )  Ah  I  rmli-  with  him 
.it-roii  Ins  |>  istim  s  iml  s.iuiitrrril 
through  hia  barns  I  found  myself 
warming  to  his  enthusiasm.  I 
lrarnrd  with  intcn-st  that  thr  vyvs 
of  a  purchrrd  sttt  r  should  In  is 
unit-  apart  as  tin  distance  from 
the  eye  to  the  nostril;  this  inakrs 
a  perfect  triangle  in  blooded 
atoek.  I  examined  priae  heifers 
and  ponderous  hulls  whose  hot 
hreath  ateamed  my  ankles.  I  was 
impressed  hy  their  ealin  intpiir 
ing  eyea  as  they  appraised  me 
carefully  ami  then  dismissed  me 
from  consideration. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the 
stables  for  the  Thoroughbred 
racers  I  had  quite  forgotten  (ial 
lahadion  in  my  enthusiasm  for 
the  beauty  of  the  meadows,  the 
efficiency  of  management,  and  mv 
new -learned  data  about  sheep, 
and  Hereford  bulls,  and  how 
Holstein  cows  were  best  for  milk 
— or,  at  least,  that's  how  Alan 
Feeney  feels  about  it. 

But  my  interest  saw  no  let- 
down. Here  the  stables  for  horses 
were  as  clean  and  fragrant  as 
most  people's  homes.  Here  were 
60  sleek,  finely  sensitive  aristo- 
crats that  whinnied  at  my  ap- 
proach, stamped  nervously  in 
their  great  box  stalls,  then  grew 
more  friendly  with  a  cautious 
curiosity  and  nuzzled  my  palm 
with  their  velvet  noses. 

Here  was  Forever  Yours,  top 
two-year-old  filly  in  1935.  who 
of  all  the  string  is  still  the  favor- 
ite of  Mrs.  Mars.  Here  was  a  young 
mare  sired  by  Col.  Bradley's 
grand  horse.  Blue  Larkspur.  Blue 
Larkspur!  That  was  just  a  name 
to  me,  but  the  magic  of  its 
fragrance  intrigued  my  fancy.  So 
they  told  me  the  story  of  Sky 
Larking,  one  of  the  finest  colts 
the  stables  had  even  owned.  He 
was  bought  for  $13,500;  every 
line  of  him  spoke  of  speed;  he 
won  5  races  and  $41,136  in  1937 
before  he  broke  a  leg  in  the 
Champagne  Stakes  at  Belmont. 
And  there  was  Son  Forever,  and 
Wise  Daughter,  and  Wise  Chan- 
cellor, who  looks  the  part. 

H.  M.  Donaldson,  the  stable 
trainer,  went  from  horse  to  horse 
like  a  fond  parent  showing  off  his 
brood.  There  was  never  an  end 
to  the  horses  that  he  wanted  me 
to  photograph.  Time  and  again 
I  turned  to  go  only  to  hear  the 
trainer's  soft  voice  pleading, 
"Now,  here's  a  filly  you  ought  to 
cast  your  eyes  upon — shall  I  take 
her  out  in  the  sun.  Mister  Alan, 
so  the  gentleman  can  get  a 
picture?" 


We   moved   on  at   last   to  the 
winter    horse    barn    that    ia  IH7 
feet  long  and  has  i~>  huge,  luxur 
inns    stalls.     And    aa    wc  swept 
aloilg  the  winding  roadways  I'mni 
barn    to    barn    I    saw    a  herder 
rounding  up  cattle  in  a  nearliv 
pasturc     with    a    Ford!     A  new 
cowpunchlng  technique  apparent 
ly  quite  practical,  as  these  pas 
tures  were  like  lawns. 

There  arc  some  fifty  dwellings 
on  the  place.  Black  and  white  in 
this  section  consider  themselves 
most  fortunate  to  be  employed  at 
Milky  Way.  For  this  means  a 
neat  modern  dwelling  amid  pleas 
ant  surroundings.  It  means  si 
curity  and  solid  comfort.  And  all 
things  arc  done  with  no  skimp- 
ing nor  economy. 

"We  could  make  the  place  pay- 
its  way  with  a  profit.''  Alan 
Feeney  assured  me,  it  we  didn't 
use  it  as  a  show  place.  But  people 
like  t'o  come  and  browse  around. 
And  I  guess  we're  a  little  vain 
about  it." 

I  didn't  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Derby  winner, Gallahadion. 
He  was  awav  from  the  farms 
when  I  called.  What  he  will  do 
on  the  track  in  the  future  seemed 
of  little  concern  to  his  owners. 
They  were  pleased,  of  course,  that 
he  had  won  the  Derby.  But  they 
had  not  been  dashed  by  his  later 
showings.  He  has  his  good  points 
and  his  bad  ones  they  explained. 
There  are  lots  of  youngsters  com- 
ing on  that  they  feel  hold  greater 
promise. 

I  had  rather  expected  to  see  a 
Derby  winner  held  in  greater 
deference.  But  as  I  drove  away 
I  realized  that  the  .attitude  of  his 
owners  was  simply  broader  than 
the  emotional  interest  in  one 
horse.  Here  was  a  great  splendid 
farm  in  which  one  horse  was  only 
a  part.  He  might  serve  as  a 
demonstration  of  careful  buying, 
fine  breeding,  and  expert  training 
under  Milky  Way  care. 

But  all  about  were  prize 
Thoroughbreds  and  purebreds 
and  the  careful  maintenance  of 
this  tone  of  excellence  was  of 
more  importance  than  the  per- 
formance of  a  single  horse. 


DO  NOT  READ  NOW 
ANSWER 

to  question  on  page  68 

Position  for  picking  or 
packing  hoof  is  always  on 
the  near  side  facing  the 
horse's  quarters,  never  the 
horse's  head.  Billy  won't 
have  any  teeth  left  unless 
he  turns  around. 


Sir  ains  Better  Suited  for  Your 
PERMA  NUN' I    PA  SI  UK  US 

Varieties 

Ki-miili  Ry«  Grass  "Old*"  Cm-ping  Meil  l  «-win- 

Sv.tl.if  Prminial  Hyt-  K.  ni  W.I.I  Wli.n  f  |.,v.  r 

Abrryitwytli  S-M)  Timothy  Cornell  I'.iilnre  Mixlnr. 

and  ALL  OTHL'R  IMPORTANT  GRASSES 

Pricti,  catalog  and  information  on  reifue\l 
I'OI.O  ITI-I.IXS  —  Hlirliiigli.ini  Sports  f  ormula  used  mi  many 
famous  polo  fields. 
For  a  Permanent  Private  Fawn  —  Sow  in  the  Fall 
USL  STAKiRlilN  FAWN  Si  l  l) 

STUMPP  &  WALTER  CO. 

1 32  to  1 J8  Church  Street,  New  York 

Wliie.   Plain*.    N.   Y.  Newark,   N.   J.  l  ngl.w...Kj,   N.  J. 

Stamford,  Cnnn.  I  l.mp.f.fi.1,  L.  I. 


North  Shore 
Horse  Show 


September  25,  26,  27,  1941 

Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
Benefit  of  The  British  War  Relief  Society  Inc. 

Old  Field  Club  Crounds         Stony  Brook,  L.  I. 

FLOODLIGHTED  EVENINC  SESSIONS) 

Pri^e  Lifts  with  the  Secretary 
EDITH  FULLER 

25  WEST  43  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


English  Type — Rail  and  Hurdle  Fence 

LARGE  STOCK— PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Write  for  catalogue  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


IDEAL  FOR  A  HO.\'EYM<  ><  >\ 


PERFECT  FOR  A  REST 


POMANDER  COTTAGE 

Montego  Bay,  Jamaica,  B.W.I. 

directly  opposite  the  bay's  internationally 
famous  white  sands  beach 

For  Rent 

$200  a  month,  until  January  1.  1942 
The  weather  in  Montego  Bay  Is  perfect 
in  summer  (often  cooler  than  New  York 
or  New  Jersey)  except  possibly  in  Octo- 
ber, when  dally  showers  may  be  expected.  POMANDER  COTTAGE.  MONTEGO  BAY 

Cheerful  cottage,  newly  rebuilt,  repainted,  refurnished,  with  pleasant 
garden  on  plot  150  ft.  by  240. 

5  rooms.  2  baths  (one  shower,  one  tub  i.  porches,  pantry,  kitchen* 
garage,  servants'  quarters. 

Electric  light,  hot  and  cold  running  water,  plenty  of  closet  room, 
telephone. 

Close  to  town,  mail  delivered;  car  unnecessary. 

Cool,  with  sea  and  incomparable  bathing  in  front,  night  breezes 
from  the  hills  behind;  cross-draft  In  eiery  room;  Venetian  blinds 
on  windows. 

Living  is  cheap  in  delightful  Montego  Bay;  housekeeping  easy:  com- 
petent servants  available  at  exceedingly  low  cost  according  to 
American  standards. 

Glassware,  china,  linen  from  well-known  New  York  decorator. 

JULIA  KIELY 

SEA  FROM  the  PORCH     34  EaM  74th  St.,  New  York  BL'tterfield  8-6880 
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LIVESTOC 


EORGE  B.  TURRELL,  JR. 
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How  many  ways  are  there  to 
select  a  herd  sire?  The  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Association  of 
America  asks  this  question  and 
then  they  go  on  to  tell  us  how  the 
United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  selects  bulls  for  a 
breeding  experiment  at  Beltsville, 
Md.  They  use  a  Holstein  bull  to 
illustrate  this  procedure  and  we 
feel  that  a  summary  of  how  and 
why  he  was  chosen  is  quite  worth 
passing  along. 

This  bull,  Chief  Piebe  Ormsby 
Burke,  is  a  grandson  of  King  of 
the  Ormsbys  that  has  108  Ad- 
vanced Register  daughters,  rank- 
ing second  in  the  breed  in  this 
respect.  However,  this  in  itself 
didn't  make  any  difference  to  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  for  it 
does  not  select  its  bulls  by  pedi- 
grees but  strictly  by  performance. 

So,  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, Chief  was  just  a  bull  until 
his  daughters  and  their  dams  had 
made  production  records  and  a 
production  index  was  completed. 
This  happened  in  the  herd  owned 
by  H.  A.  Snyder,  Montoursville, 
Pa.,  and  when  M.  H.  Fohrman, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  Beltsville 
herd  and  the  breeding  experiment 
saw  the  favorable  production  in- 
dex being  made  by  Chief  he  im- 
mediately investigated  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  was  made 
and  the  animals  themselves  and 
it  was  thus  concluded  that  Chief 
was  needed  for  the  experiment. 

Incidently,  the  purpose  of  this 
experiment  which  was  started  in 
1919  is  to  show  that  a  herd  can 
be  developed  with  a  pure  inheri- 
tance for  high  production  by  the 
procedure  of  using  proved  bulls 
irrespective  of  family  lines,  rela- 
tionships, or  pedigrees.  The  bulls 
used  are,  of  course,  registered 
purebreds  and  the  herds  are  at 
all  times  kept  pure  and  registered. 

Chief  was  added  to  the  Belts- 
ville Farm  Holstein  herd  in  1932. 
To  fulfill  what  was  wanted  of 
him  he  would  need  to  be  some 
bull  for  he  was  to  be  mated  to 
cows  with  an  average  production 
(on  a  mature  equivalent  three- 
times-milking-daily  basis)  of  732 
lbs.  of  butterfat  and,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  game,  sire 
daughters  that  would  increase 
that  average. 

He  did  it  too.  The  first  27 
daughters  averaged  789 lbs. butter- 
fat  from  19,145  lbs.  milk  testing 
4.07  per  cent.  Moreover,  22  of 
his  27  daughters  tested  higher 
than  their  dams. 

All  records  were  made  under 
Holstein-Friesian  Advanced  Reg- 
istry supervision  and  with  envi- 
ronmental conditions  as  similar  as 
was  possible  to  maintain.  Tor  ex- 
ample, all  cows  on  test  are  barn- 
fed  the  year  round  and  in  the 
same  way  as  their  dams  and  pre- 


SELECTINC  A  HERO  SIRE:  PU  LLI  NC  CONTEST : 
CHANNEL  ISLANDERS 


vious  generations  to  eliminate 
from  consideration  the  differences 
due  to  varying  pastures,  etc.  No 
fads  or  experimental  methods  of 
feeding  were  tried  on  these  test 
cows  because  the  purpose  of  the 
experiment  was  to  see  what  effect 
the  breeding  program  would  have 
when  environment  conditions  were 
standardized  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble. 

Chief  is  the  fifth  in  a  series  of 
Holstein  bulls  used  to  grade  up 
the  foundation  cows.  There  has 
been  a  steady  upward  trend  in 
the  production  records  during  the 
21  years  the  experiment  has  been 
conducted  and,  very  significantly, 
each  generation  has  fewer  ani- 
mals at  lower  production  levels. 
Absolutely  no  selection  or  culling 
of  cows  is  practiced  and  all 
females  are  raised,  tested,  and 
their  records  included  in  the 
averages.  Therefore,  the  dimin- 
ishing numbers  of  cows  with  low 
production  records  indicates  an 
increasing  purity  of  inheritance 
for  high  production.  So  far  then, 
every  indication  points  to  the 
verification  of  the  belief  that  a 
herd  could  be  developed  with  a 
uniformly  high  production  in- 
heritance merely  by  using  proved 
bulls  of  unrelated  breeding. 

Each  of  the  five  bulls  used  in 
the  experiment,  daughters  of 
which  have  completed  records, 
have  brought  some  improvement 


into  the  herd.  Chief's  contribu- 
tion is  emphasized  because  he  is 
the  most  outstanding  of  the  five. 
The  method  of  selecting  this  bull 
is  worth  repeated  consideration. 
Note  that  he  was  chosen  for  his 
proved  merit  and  for  no  other 
reason.  True,  he  had  a  respect- 
able pedigree  but  so  do  hundreds 
of  other  bulls  which  prove  to  be 
failures. 

Dairymen  of  the  country  would 
do  well  to  follow  the  progress  of 
this  experiment  and  use  what- 
ever knowledge  may  be  derived 
from  it  in  the  development  of 
their  own  breeding  programs. 

"Sires  like  this  are  hard  to 
find,'*  you  will  say.  To  be  sure 
they  are,  and,  worse  luck,  when 
such  a  record  is  found,  very 
often  the  sire  has  already  been 
butchered.  If  more  bulls  were 
proved  and  kept  alive  until 
proved  we  could  find  many  more 
Chiefs  in  our  dairy  herds,  bull 
associations  and  artificial  insemin- 
ation organizations. 

PULLING  CONTESTS 

Exciting  features  at  many  state 
and  county  fairs  are  the  horse 
pulling  contests  in  which  expert 
drivers  match  the  strength  and 
courage  of  their  draft  teams  and 
their  own  driving  skill  against  the 
dynamometer — the  machine  which 
records  tractive  pull. 


LIVESTOCK  PHOTO  CO. 

Glencarnock  Earl  Eric  of  Cremona,  19Jf0  International  Grand 
Champion;  his  get  will  be  featured  at  the  Cremona-Andelot  Sale 


It  is  now  announced  by  the 
Horse  and  Mule  Association  of 
America,  which  sponsors  these 
events,  that  this  year's  National 
Horse  Pulling  Contest,  in  which 
the  winners  of  lesser  events  an- 
nually compete,  is  to  be  held  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  in  conjunction 
with  the  New  York  State  Fair, 
on  August  25-28.  There  is  going 
to  be  a  total  of  $2,000  in  prize 
money,  half  of  which  will  go  to 
the  pairs  under  3,000  lbs.  and 
half  for  the  heavyweight  pairs 
(those  3,000  lbs.  or  over). 

There  is  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  for 
these  contests,  both  national  and 
local,  among  the  horsemen  and 
they  train  and  condition  their 
teams  most  carefully.  Conse- 
quently, the  weights  pulled  by 
these  horses  are  really  remark- 
able. For  instance,  the  present 
record  for  heavyweight  teams  es- 
tablished in  September  1940,  a 
record  which  precedent  shows 
may  well  be  broken  at  this  year's 
National  Contest,  is  a  tractive 
pull  of  4025  lbs.  This  is  equiva- 
lent of  starting  a  load  of  52,273 
lbs.  on  pavement,  fifteen  or 
twenty  times ! 

The  pair  that  hold  this  record 
are  Prince,  a  grade  Percheron, 
and  Sam  a  grade  Belgian,  both 
owned  by  C.  B.  Kiehl  and  Son, 
Bradford,  Ohio.  The  lightweight 
record  also  established  last  Sep- 
tember, is  a  pull  of  3275  lbs.  and 
it  was  made  by  Jim  and  Bob, 
grade  Percherons  owned  by  Bur- 
list  Moyer,  Greensfork,  Ind. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  horses  in 
these  contests  are  either  grade 
Percherons  or  grade  Belgians. 

CHANNEL  ISLANDERS 

It  is  more  than  a  year  now 
since  the  Channel  Islands,  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Alderney  and  Sark, 
home  of  two  of  our  leading  dairy 
breeds,  were  invaded  by  the 
Nazis.  In  this  time  the  Island- 
ers and  their  cattle  have  met 
with  calamity. 

Some  of  the  people  were  evacu- 
ated before  the  invasion — all  of 
them  left  Alderney,  about  25,000 
left  Guernsey,  some  left  Sark, 
and  about  10,000  escaped  from 
Jersey — but  these  people  now 
billeted  in  England  had  to  leave 
their  possessions  behind  them  to 
say  nothing  of  their  husbands, 
fathers,  and  sons  in  many  cases. 

So  those  now  in  England,  a 
total  of  about  40,000,  not  only  do 
not  know  whether  their  loved  ones 
are  alive  or  dead,  but  are  entirely 
without  funds.  Reports  from 
those  still  on  the  islands  are 
scanty,  but  an  escaped  Jerseyman 
says  the  people  on  that  island 
had  only  potatoes  and  hay  to  eat 
last  winter !  The  cattle,  it  is  said, 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


IT'S  interesting  to  note  how  m.iny  of  Amends  famous  farms  arc  traditionally 
equipped  bv  Janusvvuy.   Mere  at  Moulder  Bridge  Farm,  for  example,  pur- 
chases of  Jamesway  equipment  have  extended  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  |ames  organization  otters  you  more  than  a  selection  of  modern,  improved 
equipment. 

It  places  at  vour  disposal  a  wealth  of  experience  and  talent  in  planning  farm 
huildings  and  equipment  that  you  can't  get  anywhere  else. 

W  hen  vou  plan  to  huild,  remodel  or  equip  any  type  of  farm  service  huilding, 
take  advantage  of  Jamesway  help.  A  trained  Jamesway  Man  will  call  ...  at 
\our  convenience  and  without  obligation.  Just  write  the  nearest  office. 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dep.  CL-841,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

ELMIR A,  N.  Y.  OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


BOULDER  BRIDGE  FARM 

EXCELSIOR,  MINNESOTA 

owned  by  Mr.  (».  N.  Dayton 

I  his  beautiful  farm  is  known  the  world  over 
for  its  splendid  (jucrnscys  and  ik-lgians.  In 
company  with  a  distinguished  list  of  Amer- 
ica's fine  farms,  it  is 

JAMESWAY 

Equipped 


itoi  i  m  ic  itieiiHpi:  faiim 


(;i  ERNSEYS 


BELGIANS 


Where  Breeding  The  Superior  Individual  is  the  Goal 
"Bluebloods  of  the  Tan  Bark  Now  in  Service:" 


\  ILLEYWOOD    VALIANT    HERO  233690 


BOULDER  BRIDGE  MATCHMAKER  259502 


Grand  Lhampwn  All  Shows,  1940 
Sire:  Valleywood  Valiant  200316 
Dam:  Vallevwood  Harriet  S577S9 
Rtcord  of  Dam:  Milk  14223.20  lbs. 

Fat  781.80  lbs.  Class  CC 


First  Three-year  old  Bull,  National  Dairy  Show,  1940 
Sire:  Wyebrook  Matchless  216336 

Grand  Champion,  All  Shows,  1936 
Dam:  Master  Fred's  May-Ttme  of  Bdk.  274611 
Record  of  Dam:  Milk  16010.5  lbs.,  Fat  857.1  lbs.  Class  D 


Since  1926  when  the  farm  was  founded,  the  Guernsey  herd  has  been  continuously  tested  both  in  the 
Advanced  Register  and  the  Minnesota  C.  T.  A..  The  fifteen-year  average  for  all  cows  now  reaches  433  lbs. 
butterfat  with  77  cows  averaging  472  lbs.  for  1940-41.  Thirty  of  three-year  average  age,  averaged  624  lbs.  on 
official  test  for  1940. 

Since  1927,  a  show  herd  has  made  all  the  major  shows  and  has  accumulated  195  Championships  and 
499  First  Prizes.  Six  First  Prize  and  Three  Grand  Champion  Bulls  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  have  been 
or  are  in  service.    Look  to  front  cover  for  view  of  cattle  and  buildings. 

"Follow  through  with  Boulder  Bridge." 


Y  D  WTON 

President 


BOULDER  BRIDGE  FARM  CO., 
Excelsior,  Minn. 


L.  V.  WILSON 

Superintendent 
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DO  YOU 
HAVE  AN  EYE  ON 

FUTURE 

SILO  PERFORMANCE? 


The  estate  owner  today  has  a  chance  he 
never  had  before  of  establishing  a  feed- 
storage  system  for  his  stock  that  meets 
any  and  all  future  requirements.  Recent 
developments  byCnune  have  produced 
a  silo  mat  consistently  wins  the  confi- 
dence of  such  seasoned  and  successful 
dairymjejj  as  J.  R.  Campbell,  owner  of 
Clearview  Farm,  Butler,  Pa. 


i 


ONLY  SILO  CHOSEN  FOR 
NEW  YORK  WORLD'S  FAIR 


Wherever  permanency — of  both 
operation  and  appearance — is  a 
major  consideration,  Korok  is 
the  comprehensive  answer.  It 
was  this,  in  part,  that  won  for 
Korok  the  coveted  Merit  Cita- 
tion of  the  Laboratory  School 
of  Industrial  Design. 

THERE  ARE  COOD  REASONS: 

It  is  the  first  tile  silo  with  joints 
— that  are  proof  against  silage 
acids.  No  mortar  or  cement  is 
used. 

It  will  not  shrink,  warp  or  de- 
teriorate. 

It  resists  fire,  frost,  acids,  rot, 
and  heavy  "high"  pressure"  on 
silage. 

It  is  a  PERMANENT  structure. 
In  terms  of  maintenance,  it  is 
the  most  economical  silo  ever 
developed. 

AND  FOR  THESE  EFFECTS, 
COOD  CAUSES: 

It  is  made  from  special  hard 

burned  vitrified  tile. 

It  is  reinforced  with  prestressed 

enameled    or    galvanized  steel 

hoops. 

It  is  equipped  with  the  safe, 
convenient  "24  square"  con- 
tinuous door  system  —  tightest, 
strongest,  most  durable  door 
front  ever  devised. 
You'll  find  ample  confirmation 
of  KOROK's  better  engineering 
and  designing  in  its  selection 
for  the  finest  country  estates — 
wherever  owners  have  demand- 
ed a  silo  of  handsome  appear- 
ance and  permanent  dependa- 
bility. 

TIME  IS  SHORT 

SEND  NOW  for  this 
free  descriptive  fold- 
er. Prices  of  mate- 
rials  may  go  up  very 
soon.     So    find  out 

about      Korok  note 
Just  drop  a  card  to 
81    Wall  St. 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE,  INC. 


A 


have  all  either  been  taken  away 
by  the  Germans  or  slaughtered. 

In  view  of  these  sad  facts 
Alfred  S.  Campbell  of  Sevenoaks 
Farm,  Lamberville,  N.  J.,  makes 
a  plea  for  these  people.  To  aid 
them  he  is  publishing  a  book  called 
"Sunny  Isle  of  Jersey."  It  is 
not,  he  says,  a  war  book  but  the 
story  of  the  Island  up  to  the  time 
of  the  invasion. 

The  price  of  this  book  is  $2.75 
and  all  receipts  from  sales  above 
actual  printing  costs  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  Channel  Islands 
Refugees  Committee.  Those  in- 
terested in  securing  a  copy  of  this 
book  when  it  is  published,  and 
thus  helping  the  Channel  Island- 
ers to  weather  this  disastrous 
time,  should  correspond  with  Mr. 
Campbell. 

PERCHERONS 

An  "All  American  Young 
Horseman"  will  be  selected  this 
summer  by  the  Percheron  Horse 
Association,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement made  by  Ellis  Mc- 


Farland,  Secretary.  The  winner, 
who  must  be  between  fifteen  and 
25  years  of  age  and  must  have 
had  experience  working  with 
Percherons,  will  receive  a  sterling 
silver  trophy,  known  as  the 
President's  trophy.  The  rules 
of  the  contest  state  that  the  en- 
trant must  submit  a  brief  essay 
on  the  topic,  "Why  I  Would 
Choose  Percherons  for  Farm 
Power,"  and  list  certain  ex- 
perience qualifications — for  ex- 
ample, in  growing  and  feeding 
draft  horses,  in  decorating  for 
show,  in  showing  at  fairs,  and 
in  student  judging. 

The  committee  which  will  judge 
all  entries  is  headed  by  Worden 
M.  Spitler,  Bloomville,  O.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  and  the 
award  will  be  presented  at  the 
Achievement  Breeder  Banquet, 
held  during  the  week  of  the  Na- 
tional Percheron  Show  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  August  23-Sept.  1. 
Second  and  third  prizes  are  also 
offered,  these  being  signed, 
framed  diplomas  of  merit. 


DAIRY  BREEDS  GET  TOGETHER 

(Continued  from  -page  37 ) 


is  another  side  of  the  question  too. 
Since  approximately  half  of  the 
calves  born  each  year  are  males, 
this  means  that  over  300,000 
purebred  bull  calves  will  be  born 
this  year,  and  only  one  out  of  ten 
of  them  will  be  registered  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  is  no 
market  for  the  rest.  So,  every 
year,  thousands  of  good  young 
bulls  with  breeding  that  would 
be  a  priceless  asset  to  some  dairy 
herd  are  being  sent  to  the  slaugh- 
ter house.  The  situation  doesn't 
quite  make  sense  does  it? 

That  is  where  the  Purebred 
Dairy  Cattle  Association  fits  into 
the  picture.  Here  is  a  source  of 
supply  and  a  great  potential  de- 
mand. They  are  going  to  do  their 
best  to  bring  them  together — do  a 
job  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
many  dairymen  who  need  good 
bulls  and  the  breeders  who  have 
those  bulls  to  sell. 

What  are  they  doing  about  it? 
The  answer  is  they  are  doing  a 
lot.  The  World's  Fair  Rotolactor 
exhibit  mentioned  above  was,  of 
course,  the  first  step  in  the  pro- 
gram of  publicity,  education,  and 
cooperation.  The  next  step  was 
the  "Court  of  the  Dairy  Queens" 
at  last  year's  National  Dairy 
Show.  In  this,  outstanding  cows 
of  the  five  breeds  were  displayed 
with  their  production  records  and 
pedigrees. 

This  exhibit  proved  to  be  not 
only  educational  but  highly  popu- 
lar and  will  undoubtedly  be  re- 
peated at  the  large  shows  and 
fairs  this  year.  But  besides  this 
they  now  have  the  best  idea  of 
all — a  national  essay  contest  for 
farm  boys  and  girls  between  the 
ages  of  13  and  20. 

This  contest  is  sponsored  joint- 
ly by  the  Purebred  Association 
and  by  twelve  farm  papers  which 
cover  the  important  dairying  and 


agricultural  regions  in  24  states. 
Each  breed  association  is  offering 
twelve  purebred  bull  calves  as 
prizes  for  the  regional  winners, 
and  the  theme  of  the  essays  is: 
"Why  Dad  Should  Keep  Pure- 
breds  and  Why  He  Should  Keep 
Ayrshires,  or  Brown  Swiss,  or 
Guernseys  or  Holsteins  or  Jer- 
seys". 

The  regional  winners  will  then 
compete  in  a  national  contest  in 
which  the  eventual  five  winners 
will  be  rewarded  with  trips  to  the 
National  Dairy  Show  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  in  October. 

In  New  Jersey  this  Purebreds 
For  Dad  contest  recently  came  to 
a  most  successful  conclusion. 
Sponsored  by  the  five  state  and 
national  breed  associations  and 
"New  Jersey  Farm  and  Garden" 
it  produced  278  essays  which 
came  from  nearly  every  county 
in  the  state;  aroused  the  interest 
of  dairymen  through  their  young- 
sters not  only  in  New  Jersey  but 
in  surrounding  states  as  well. 

Three  girls  and  two  boys,  plus 
their  proud  fathers,  equally  proud 
mothers  and  brothers  and  sisters, 
plus  a  swarm  of  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  prize  win- 
ners, came  to  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  College  at  New 
Brunswick  one  July  day. 

There,  before  dairymen  from 
far  and  near,  they  received  the 
first  prizes — five  husky  and  blue 
blooded  young  bulls;  read  ex- 
cerpts from  the  winning  essays ; 
listened  to  talks  by  Mr.  Jeffers, 
father  of  the  whole  idea,  and  Dr. 
John  W.  Bartlett,  head  of  the 
Dairy  Department  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College;  cheered  the 
canoe  race  between  New  Jersey's 
five  breed  association  presidents; 
inspected  the  Court  of  Queens  ex- 
hibit— five  quartets  of  daughters 
of  outstanding  sires  in  the  five 


Let  Your 
Horses 

\  Salt 
*  Themselves 


It  is  the  safe  and  con- 
venient way.  The  horse 
alone  can  ]udge  how 
much  salt  is  needed. 
Too  much  or  too  little 
does  not  keep  them  In 
the  best  condition.  Play 
safe    by    giving  them 

PURE  SALT  BRICKS 

in  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents  your 
forgetting — just  put  one  up  where  the  horse 
can  reach  it.  Made  of  refined  dairy  lalt— no 
impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask  your  dealer 
or  write  for  booklet — free. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 
1  Lent  Avenue  Le  Roy,  New  York 

KEYSTONE  COMPRESSED 


REGISTERED 
BELGIAN 
HORSES 


Pleasant  Valley  Farm 

Lambertville,  N.  J. 


Country  Life's 
Bookshop 

recommends  the  following  books 
for  gunner  and  fisherman. 


1.  Tranquillity  Revisited, 

by  Colonel  H.  P.  Sheldon 

The  author  and  his  charming  stories 
need  no  introduction  to  sportsmen,  in-1 
deed  he  is  considered  lo-day's  out- 
standing writer  on  shooting.  His  first 
book  "Tranquillity"  is  famous.  It  sold 
out  quickly  and  now  commands  a 
premium.  All  those  who  have  read 
"Tranquillity"  will  look  forward  to 
this  recent,  larger,  volume  on  the 
lame  theme :  woodcock,  grouse  and 
duck  shooting  in  a  New  England  set- 
ting. Illustrated  by  color  reproduc- 
tions of  seven  original  water  colors 
by  A.  Lassell  Ripley.  Limited  to 
485   numbered    copies.  25.00 

2.  Big  Stony, 

by  Howard  T.  Walden,  2nd 

By  the  author  of  "Upstream  and 
Down"  this  charming  new  collection 
of  fishing  stories  is  considered  to  be 
even  better.  Mr.  Walden  has  the 
ability  to  give  his  characters  those 
attributes  which  we  all  can  readily 
see  in  our  fishing  friends,  and  the 
reader  will  feel  that  he  recognizes 
their  originals.  This  book  will  appeal 
to  all  fly  fishermen.  Illustrated  with 
charming  pencil  sketches  by  Milton 
C.  Weiler.  Only  550  numbered  copies 
printed.  $10.00 


COUNTRY  LIFE'S  BOOKSHOP 
1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 

Q  Enclosed  is  check  for  $  

Please  send  the  following  books: 
O  1  □  2 

Name   

Address   
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major  breeds  a  »  i\  Itl  <  \  implc  ol 
tin  VMM  ol'  proven  sires. 

'I'lii-   breeds   arc   l'i  ni|(  handled 
ill  alphabetical  ontrr  In  tin  I'urr 
bred    Association    these    daVs  mi 

that's  the  way  thr  New  Jvmcy 
raaay  winners  will  bfl  listed.  Sliir 
ley   F.vcrilt  ol'  Itiugncs  won  thc 
Ayrshire  hull,  In    huh  NmMMNI 
Farm  ami  (lardcn  ami   was  do 
natrd  by  John  I'.  It  inckhnff ,  Nil 
monoek    Farms,    I  laincsv  die,  N. 
J.;  thr  Brown  S«iis  win  won  l>\ 
Theodore  kocnunclhcin  of  French 
town,  anil  the  hull,  Suydam'*  He 
pallet's    ll>>\  .    wis    donated  hv 
Matthew     Suvdain     mil    Sons  of 
New    Brunswick;    the  Oocrniej 
winner      was      .leancttc  Mans, 
WHghtstoun   ami    her    hull  was 
Fairlawn  Peerless  Eagle,  donated 
by  Fairlawn  Farms  of  Adclphia, 
N.  J.]  Amelia  Sntton  of  Annan- 
dale  woo  the  Holitein,  Hillaboro 
(leneral   Forbes,  against    Si!  run 
testants,  he  was  donated  hv  Peter 
P.  Van  Nuvs  of  Belle  Mead.  And 
last  hut  not  least,  the  Jersey  win- 
ner was   M  irtm   Peaeoek,  a  farm 
boy    for   only   a   year,   but  the 
proud  winner  of  P.  II.  B.  Frc- 


llnghuyien'n  S.  A.  Droning 
Roj  'list. 

Tin  re  was  ntit  li  I  UK  second  rate 
about  any  of  these  young  bulls. 
Ml  nl  them  are  royally  bred  In 
their  respective  breeds;  all  ol 
them  have  production  records  be- 
hind them  (hat  should  make  their 
development  into  outstanding 
aire*  almost  a  certainty. 

Think  of  how  a  contest  such 
as  this  spreads  purebred  gospel  ! 
And  the  winners  and  other  con 
testants    arc    not    the   only  one* 
upon    whom    the    value   of  pure 
bird*    is    impressed.     All  their 
neighbors,  all  dairymen  with  ehil 
drcn,  arc    pretty    sure   to   he  ex 
posed. 

And  as  these  contests  arc  con 
eluded  throughout  the  I  t  states 
and  the  publicity  seeps  through 
the  whole  nation  it  ia  going  to 
mean  more  profits  per  cow  for 
dairy  farmers;  more  milk  to  aid 
national  defense  and  best  of  all 
a  new  generation  of  farmers  who 
are  not  going  to  go  to  the  slaugh- 
ter pens  to  buy  their  bulls  !  With 
their  education  and  training  it 
will  be  purebred*  or  nothing. 


BREEDING  HERDS  WANTED! 

(  Continued  from  page  -.'-') 


2.  Feed.  Our  ordinary  farm 
feeds  arc  divided  roughly  into 
three  classes.  We  have  the  rough- 
ages which  arc  regarded  as  rela- 
tively cheap  sources  of  bulk  and 
energy.  They  are  represented  by 
our  hays  and  silages — corn  or 
crop — both  well  supplied  in  the 
East.  Again  we  have  our  carbon- 
aceous concentrates,  used  for 
energy  and  fattening  as  well  as 
protein  used  for  growth.  Because 
of  the  relative  amounts  required 
for  fattening  these  will  be  the 
most  expensive. 

Lastly  eomea  our  mineral  re- 
quirements usually  supplied  by  a 
good  source  of  calcium,  phos- 
phorus and  ordinary  salt. 

Now.  we  should  note  that  for 
the  growth  of  our  young  stock, 
relatively  more  of  the  concen- 
trates and  minerals  will  be  re- 
quired while  none  of  the  concen- 
trates may  be  needed  for  mature 
cows  if  part  of  the  hay  is  an 
early  cut  legume,  or  even  if  the 
silage  is  made  from  a  leguminous 
crop. 

Here  is  where  proper  farm 
management  and  crop  rotation  are 
indicated.  On  many  of  our  good 
eastern  farms  where  soybeans  or 
a  similar  crop  can  be  success- 
fully grown,  all  requirements  may- 
be produced  at  home  except  the 
minerals.  But  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  where  many  cattle  are 
fattened,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
buy  some  concentrates. 

The  general  principle  of  proper 
feeding  will  remain  unchanged. 
Mature  breeding  beef  cows  will 
require  no  grain  if  proper  and 
cheaper  roughage  is  used.  Save 
the  grain  for  your  young  growing 
and  fattening  animals.  After  all, 
they  are  your  product. 

But  what  will  the  breeding 
herd  do  during  the  summer?  Thev 


will  go  to  pasture  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  sufficiently  dry  to  bear 
them  and  remain  out  until  snow- 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  cows 
to  secure  sufficient  feed.  Hen 
may  1  remind  you  again  about 
the  ability  of  much  of  the  Last 
to  produce  good  pastures. 

They  must  be  more  than  an  ex- 
ercise lot.  They  must  be  improved 
according  to  the  recommendation 
of  real  pasture  authorities  rather 
than  the  whims  of  men  who  pro- 
duced pastures  by  such  and  such 
methods  on  land  that  was  at  that 
time  relatively  fertile.  With  no 
crops  produced  on  farms  here  in 
the  East  have  we  been  so  prof- 
ligate and  wasteful  as  we  have 
been  with  our  pastures. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  an 
acre  of  good  pasture  will  return 
as  much,  labor  and  machinery  con- 
sidered, as  an  acre  of  most  any 
crop  we  produce  on  our  farm.  It 
must  not  be  regarded  as  a  place 
on  our  farm  selected  simply  be- 
cause it  is  too  rough  and  stony  to 
be  properly  tilled. 

So  now  we  can  make  an  ac- 
curate summary  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  maintenance  of  a 
good  beef  breeding  cow — please 
note  I  said  good.  Three  tons  of 
silage — corn  or  crop — and  one 
ton  of  medium  quality  mixed  hay 
will  winter  her  and  produce  a 
good  healthy  calf  born  in  the 
month  of  April.  And  good  pasture 
is  all  she  will  require  during  the 
ordinary  summer. 

Add  to  this  statement  that  an 
Illinois  professor  has  finished  a 
survey  which  shows  that  $2  per 
cow  per  winter  covers  the  cost  of 
sufficient  shelter  in  that  state  and 
except  for  depreciation  and  inci- 
dentals you  come  very  close  to 
knowing  where  you  stand  finan- 
cially. 


The 

American  Institute  of  the 
City  of  New  York 
invites  you  to  attend 
the  New  York  County  Fair 

at 

Madison  Square  Garden 
September  10  through  20 

Exhibitions  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry,  Needle-craft 
Flowers,  Garden  products,  et  cetera, 
are  welcomed. 


R.  S.  V.  P. 
for  premium  book 


The  American  Inititute 
of  the  City  of  New  York 
60  East  42nd  St. 


BOOKS 
FOR  THE  BREEDER 


BREEDINC  YOUR  OWN 

by  Clarence  E.  Bosworth.  "Raising  Colts  for  Pleasure  and  Profit" 
is  the  sub-title  of  this  book  and  it  indicates  the  author's  belief 
that  you  can't  lose  breeding  on  a  modest  scale.  He  points  to  the 
success  of  small  Irish  breeders  as  proof  of  his  contention.  $10.00 

THE  EXTERIOR  OF  THE  HORSE 

by  Coubaux  and  Barrier.  Enables  the  reader  by  a  quick  examina- 
tion of  a  horse's  conformation  to  determine  his  stamina  and 
capabilities  in  the  service  in  which  he  may  be  employed,  as  well 
as  his  relative  commercial  value.  Thoroughly  covers  the  impor- 
tant subjects  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Mechanics,  Physics,  Hy- 
giene, Zootechnics,  and  Pathology.  Especially  recommended  to 
all  students  and  connoisseurs  of  the  horse.  $5.00 

HORSEMAN'S  HANDBOOK  ON  PRACTICAL 
BREEDINC 

by  Col.  J.  F.  Wall.  An  exceedingly  useful  book  on  the  breeding 
of  light  horses  by  one  of  the  most  experienced  practical  horsemen 
of  the  nation,  recently  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Army.  $4.00 

POINTS  OF  THE  HORSE 

by  Capt.  M.  Horace  Hayes.  Complete  treatise  on  the  conformation, 
movements,  breeds  and  evolution  of  the  horse,  with  660  photo- 
graphs and  drawings;  this  monumental  work  is  in  its  fifth  edi- 
tion. $20.00 

THOROUGHBRED  BLOODLINES 

by  Lt.-Col.  John  F.  Wall.  A  new  edition  of  this  complete,  pains- 
taking, invaluable  study  of  pedigrees;  no  student  of  horses  can 
do  without  the  two  volumes  of  charts  and  text  that  serve  to 
make  the  mystery  of  breeding  clear.  $25.00 


Copies  of  these  or  any  other  books  relating  to 
the  horse  and  allied  subjects  may  be  obtained  from 

THE    HORSEMAN'S  BOOKSHOP 

1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(Send  for  free  catalog  listing  253  books) 
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Grey  Mallard  Ducks 
Ring  Neck  Pheasants 
INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM 

Newtown  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Tel.  Newtown  340 


Swans,  Peacocks,  Wild 
Ducks  &  Geese,  Rare 
Pheasants,  Guineas,  Wild 
Turkeys,  Cranes,  Bantams, 
Pigeons,  Foreign  Doves 


BUcknecked  Swan 
The  largest  and  most  complete  col- 
lection in  America.  Free  price  list 
with  attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L,  Walllngford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


NORTHERN  BOBWHITE  QUAIL 

For  Breeding  or  Releasing 

EGGS 

Colinus  Farm  Belleville,  Illinois 


WHILE  THEY  LAST 
TWO  DOLLARS  EACH 

Purebred  Amherst  Pheasants 
Purebred  Black  Throated  GoJdens 
Chukar  Partridt'e  from  Pedigreed  Stock 

Wild  Flying  Black  Ducks 
Eight  to  twelve  week  old  unsexed  birds 


BEROL  LODCE, 

710  East  14th  St. 


Inc. 

New  York  City 


Advertise  in  Country  Life 
for  the  sale  of 

GAME  BIRDS 
ORNAMENTAL  BIRDS 

Send  for  special  rate-card. 


*  AVOID  BANGS  * 

with  famous  Cockade  Farms  Inoculated 
Maryangus  Beef  Cattle.  Every  heifer  in- 
oculated under  Federal  supervision.  All 
pure-bred.  Top  blood  lines.  Hornless.  Prac- 
tical prices.  Write  today  for  free  literature. 
Cockade  Farms  Livestock  Nursery, 
Darlington,  Maryland,  U.  S.  Route  1. 

*★★****★ 


tee 


to 


HORSE 
OWNERS 


Why  pay  fancy  prlcetmfor  saddlery) 
Write  for  free  catalog  (hat  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse 
men.  Contains  over  400  bargains  In 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery  OS 
approval.  Write  today, 
"little  Joe"  Wlesenfeld  Co..  Dept.  X 
112  W.  North  Ave..  Baltimore,  Md. 


But  still  you  rarely  count  on 
selling  many  cows — it  is  fat  young 
cattle  you  sell.  Well,  our  eastern 
men  have  pretty  well  settled  on 
a  procedure  about  as  follows. 

When  July  1  approaches  they 
get  ready  to  turn  their  male 
herd — headers  out  to  grass  with 
females  proper  as  to  number  and 
breeding.  He  runs  in  the  pasture 
with  his  harem  until  the  owners 
are  certain  they  have  no  further 
use  for  him  that  summer.  Often 
he  is  put  in  a  paddock  with  other 
bulls  about  November  1  and  given 
good  feed  and  exercise  until 
needed  again. 

The  calves  born  in  the  spring 
will  be  weaned  about  the  same 
time  and  brought  to  the  shelter 
while  the  dry  females  may  con- 
tinue to  gather  their  living  out- 
side until  snow  prevents. 

But  what  of  these  calves?  As 
said  before  they  are  brought  to 
the  shelter  and  the  male  calves 
which  for  some  reason  (usually 
not  a  good  one)  were  not  cas- 
trated while  still  younger,  though 
they  should  have  been,  are  now 
made  steers  and  the  feeding  proc- 
ess begins,  slowly  at  first.  Heifers 
not  needed  for  breeding  may  be 
given  the  same  feeding  treatment. 

Feeding  prospective  baby  beef 
may  be  carried  on  during  the 
winter  and  the  aim  of  many  of 
our  young  breeders  is  to  produce 
steers  weighing  not  less  than  800 
lbs.  on  their  first  birthday.  Many 
breeders  choose  to  carry  them 
until  fourteen  or  fifteen  months  of 
age  or  to  a  weight  of  about  1,000 
pounds.  That  would  depend  on 
market  requirements. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  have 
weighed  the  feed  at  Cornell  for 
this  herd  for  a  sufficient  number 
of  years  to  be  able  to  make  the 
following  statement. 

Allowing  a  calf  what  (little) 
grain  he  will  eat  in  a  creep  while 
still  running  with  his  dam  as 
well  as  giving  him  his  fill  of  grain 
with  small  amounts  of  silage  and 
hay  until  one  year  of  age,  his 
total  feed  bill,  at  one  year  of  age, 
is  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  2,200 
lbs.  of  corn.  Note  that  I  have  re- 
ported this  in  terms  of  quantity 
of  feed.  It  always  seems  short- 
sighted to  report  this  in  dollars, 
because  value  of  feed  from  year 
to  year,  varies  so  widely. 

And  here  is  an  easy  way  to  re- 
member how  to  feed  heifers  which 
will  be  saved  for  your  own  re- 
placements, or  increased  inven- 
tory. Treat  the  heifers  exactly  as 
the  steers  except  that  they  should 
be  fed  all  the  good  hay  and  sil- 
age they  will  eat  and  about  one- 


half  lb.  of  grain  (one-half  oats) 
per  day  per  100  lbs.  of  calf.  Keep 
this  up  until  these  young  females 
are  ready  for  grass  again. 

But  with  all  said  we  have  for- 
gotten one  of  the  many  things 
which  recommends  beef  cattle  to 
the  eastern  farmer — labor.  We 
may  quickly  dismiss  this  charge 
with  a  statement  that  labor  re- 
quirements are  not  large,  or  the 
eastern  farmer  could  not  supply 
it,  least  of  all  now.  In  a  properly 
and  handily  constructed  shelter, 
one  man  can  feed  100  breeding 
females,  if  the  shelter  allows  for 
cleaning  out  with  truck  or 
spreader.  And  remember  there  is 
practically  no  labor  during  the 
pasture  season.  According  to  this, 
the  labor  comes  mostly  at  the 
time  of  the  year  when  it  does  little 
to  interfere  with  work  in  the 
fields. 

And  so  here  is  an  industry 
which,  while  needing  an  original 
outlay  for  the  purchase  of  stock, 
yet  costs  relatively  little  for  build- 
ings and  labor.  The  item  of  cost 
is  the  feed  for  your  fat  cattle,  and 
after  all,  can  you  think  of  many 
products  which  do  not  cost  when 
one  is  preparing  them  for  market? 

The  only  thing  left  is  the  con- 
sideration of  proper  market- 
ing. Choose  the  market  that  knows 
exactly  what  it  wants  and  then  try 
to  supply  it  with  that  very  prod- 
uct as  to  weight,  finish  and  grade. 
Remember  that  with  good  animals 
the  original  cost  is  the  only  differ- 
ence. A  beef  cow  often  lives  to 
fifteen  years  of  age  and  thereby 
gives  you  some  dozen  calves. 
Never  hesitate  about  paying  a 
few  extra  dollars  for  a  good  ani- 
mal. It  will  be  returned  to  you 
many  times  over  when  you  come 
to  sell  the  offspring. 

And,  oh  yes !  There  are  more 
than  one  hundred  high-class  herds 
of  Aberdeen-Angus  breeding  cat- 
tle in  New  York  state  with  some 
two  hundred  herds  which  could 
not  be  graded  quite  so  high.  Did 
anyone  say  those  owners  do  not 
know  what  they  are  doing?  Seems 
strange !  Some  of  them  have  been 
breeding  "high-class"  cattle  for 
about  twenty  years  and  they  show 
no  inclination  to  quit. 

If  satisfactory  local  beef  can- 
not be  obtained,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  cattle.  It  is  our  own  fault. 
Weather,  markets  and  pasture  call 
loudly  for  good  beef  cattle.  New 
York  City  is  admitted  to  be  the 
greatest  market  for  good  beef  in 
America.  We  badly  need  many 
hundreds  of  high  class  beef 
breeding  herds  in  the  East. 


THE  DUCKS  COME  BACK 

( Continued  from  page  IS ) 


the  Provincial  and  Dominion  Gov- 
ernments which  are  providing 
practically  all  lands  required 
without  cost,  as  well  as  technical 
and  management  services  when 
needed.  The  provinces  have  been 
particularly  active  in  the  control 
of  predatory  crows. 


Jim  Crow  followed  the  north- 
ward advance  of  agriculture 
through  the  fertile  prairies.  He 
was  unknown  in  the  Canadian 
west  a  few  decades  before  World 
War  I,  but  today  he  follows  the 
nuptial  migration  of  waterfowl  to 
Canada,  settles  down  in  the  scrub 


The  extraordinary 
trend  back  to  the  land 
that  the  United  States  is 
witnessing  today  is  caus- 
ing a  freshened  demand 
for  beef  and  dairy  cattle, 
particularly  in  the  East- 
ern States. 

Men  and  women  of 
standing  in  business  and 
professional  circles,  who 
have  made  a  success  of 
life  in  the  cities  but  are 
reaching  out  for  some- 
thing more  satisfying 
in  the  country,  are  now 
in  the  marjcet  for  cattle. 

They  will  want  more 
and  more  during  the 
next  few  years,  both  for 
breeding  and  feeding. 

"Country  Life"  proves 
the  ideal  market  place 
for  this  unusual  group  of 
eager  buyers. 

If  you  have  cattle  to 
sell  now,  use  the  live- 
stock sections  of 
"Country  Life." 

If  you  have  no  cattle 
to  sell  now,  use  the  pages 
of  "Country  Life"  to 
keep  your  name  before 
the  buying  public — and 
your  good  reputation 
intact. 


Write  for  special 
advertising  rates. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 

1270  Sixth  Avenue 
New  York 
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ANDELOT  EDICTOR 

tutUM  HMD,  a  Ml  ..i  Hi.,  f.in.m.  ■(.->■■ 
lullim  lllecet-ap.  ».«,  ,h*m|,lon  «l  Maryland 
Ml  I  Mi. 

Muin*  wllh  Owium*  r>rui.  w»  will  Mill 
a  ch«Utsi  lot  iif  tw»lf«r«.  the  niaj.,rtt,  nf  Hiimii 

m    to    i  i  ■  ■.     in    th«    email  in  v 

l\lnmi  vNi.l  -  MU.K  \T  rilKKKUH'K. 
V  \uvi  \M>     'i  i  ii  Mm  II    IT.  IMI. 

SrmJ  f»r  ■  II          •  i.  .1  I  

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS 

w  alan  mcgrcgor.  manager 

WORTON  MARYLAND 


ABERDEEN 

ANGUS  CATTLE 

Bull*  in  service 

are  REPEATER  OF 

WHKA  11. AND 

5th.    SJJ839.    by  the 

O.ran.l  Champu 

n     sire     Repeater  of 

Wheatland;  BA 

R   PRINCE  of  SUN- 

BK.AM  5670M 

hv    the  International 

Grand  Champuu 

Black  Prince  of  Sun- 

beam;  ELNOR 

VS  DUNWAI.KE,  a 

gT«nd«on  o(  Glen 

carnock  Revolution  6th. 

aire    and  gram 

sire    of  International 

Grand  Champior 

a.     ISO  head  in  herd. 

Com*.  Heifers  ai 

id  Bull  calves  (or  sale. 

Finest  breeding. 

good  individuals,  priced 

reasonable.  Her 

a  T. B.  and  Bangs  ac- 

credited. 

Ceo 


DUNWALKE  FARM 

A  Portcom.  Sup't.    Far  Hills.  N  | 


29 


Monday 
Sept. 

Dutchess  County 
Aberdeen  Angus 
Breeders'  Sale 

it  Briarcliff  Farms.  Pine  Plains.  N.  Y. 

For  Catalogue  Address: 
Myron  M.  Fuirst.  Salt  Mgr.,  Pine  Plains.  N  Y. 


FUERST   STOCK  FARM 

Pine  Plains.  N.  Y. 

PERCHERONS 
ABERDEEN  ANCUS 

will  exhibit  at 

New  York  State  Fair 
Maryland  State  Fair 
Eastern  States  Exposition 

And  invites  your  inspection. 


WOODLAWN  ANCUS 

Est.  1883 

Foundation  females  and 
choice  herd  bulls  for  sale. 

70  miles  west  of  Chicago 


STANLEY 
Creston 


R.    PIERCE    &  SONS 
Illinois 


BRI ARCLIFF  FARMS 

Aberdeen- Angus 

Brian-US'  Farms  Angus  herd,  the  pioneer  of 
the  Last,  offering  for  sale  heifers  and  bulls 
of  breeding  age.  Accredited  tor  T.  B.  and 
Bang's  disease. 

Anthony  D.  Duke,  owner 
Samuel  H.  Mormon.  Gen.  Mgr. 
Pine  Plains.  Dutchess  County,  New  York 


wtllowa  and  poplar*  Imrilr  ring 
priiirh  nwirsli.s  ami  waxr.  fut 
mi  thick  i-HK*-  StiltllfN  of  t'vrr  fJOO 
wihl  dock  iit'ttii  at  VVntcrlirii  Lake 
inarslirs,  Saakatt'lirwati,  rrvralrd 
that  crovvR  tiratroyed  approxi- 
mately   our  third. 

Sparked  l»y  Diifkt  ( 'nliniitril'N 
Canadian  licltl  ornaiii/./ition,  I'm 
vlnclal   (iovrrnmrnts   ami  ('ana 
dlan     ipnrtiim  ii'h     nrnani/.at ioni 
havr  proniotrtl  t  row  control  cam 
painns.      Appropriations  iluriiiK 
tlir  past  three  yriir*  for  bounty 
payment  of  live  cents  per  |>air  for 
crow    feet   ami   two  cent*    for  a 
crow    cy;u;    have     totalled  $27,- 
7 1 !■.!■?.     The    result:  1,070,202 
fewrr  crows  and  inni/pics,  the  lat- 
ter another  pernicious  nest  raider. 

Crows,  however,  are  estimated 
to  destroy  only  about  I  "i  per  cent 
of  the  annual  prospective  duck 
crop.  Drying  up  of  marshes  he 
fore  broods  reach  the  (light  stage 
is  estimated  to  account  for  loss  of 
_'(»  per  rent.  Then  there  are  jack- 
fish,  or  northern  pike,  which 
gobble  up  approximately  eight 
per  cent.  Add  to  these  factors 
such  other  things  as  nest  raids 
by  skunks,  bush  ami  marsh  fires, 
disease,  nest  robbing  by  Indians 
ami  ploughing  and  hay  cutting 
around  prairie  lakes  ami  some  7<i 
per. cent,  of  the  annual  duck  crop 
is  destroyed  —  before  the  hunter 
begins  oiling  up  his  fowling  piece 
for  the  wihlfowling  season. 

Drying  up  of  marshes,  however, 
is  the  most  destructive  factor  of 
all.  studies  have  disclosed.  Couple 
this  with  nest  raids  by  predators 
and  the  size  of  broods  is  cut  25 
per  cent  within  a  few  days  after 
the  mother  duck  leads  her  downy 
ducklings  from  the  nest.  This  was 
graphically  demonstrated  by  an 
organized  census  of  the  size  of 
wild  duck  broods  made  last  sum- 
mer by  Ducks  Unlimited  with  the 
t  o  operation  of  m  i  r  500  ( '.UU 
dian  volunteers.  Actual  brood 
counts  were  made  of  3i,332  duck 
families.  Here  are  the  results, 
compared  with  the  numbers  of 
eggs  usually  laid  by  the  particular 
species: 

1040  Usual 
Avg.  No. 
Brood  Eggs 

Mallard   fi.31  8-12 

Pintail    6.20  8-12 

Blue-winged  teal.     6.  *7  8-12 

Baldpate    6.02  8-12 

Shoveller   5.85  8-12 

Canvasbaek   6.26  7-10 

Redhead    6.13  8-14 

Scaup    6.1  ±  8-12 

Ruddy  Duck   5.26  6-10 

Golden  eye   6.74  8-15 

Hardest  hit  of  all  by  drought 
last  summer  were  the  Saskatche- 
wan prairies  and  North  Country. 
The  effects  were  plainly  reflected 
in  brood  counts  from  that  prov- 
ince, as  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  ducklings  surviving  in 
Manitoba  and  Alberta  where  more 
surface  waters  were  available. 

The  comparative  figures  are: 

Man.  Sask.  Alta. 

Mallard    7.11     5.73  6.09 

Pintail    6.55    6.32  6.03 

Blue-winged 

Teal    6.90    5.67  6.92 


Maldpatc 

.  II. HH 

5.46 

5.73 

Shoveller    .  .  . 

II,  1  I 

5.80 

5.31 

Canvaaback 

.  11.60 

6.65 

6. 1  1 

Redhead   

.  6.36 

6.00 

5.04 

Scaup   

.  o,74 

6.25 

6.43 

Ruddy 

,  7.42 

3.67 

5.68 

( ioldeneye    .  . 

.  7.42 

7.13 

6.26 

Kven  a  fractional  drop  in  the 
brood  count  amounts  to  a  stag 
gcring  figure  when  multiplied  by 
tin  millions  of  breeding  pairs.  In 
round  figures,  a  drop  in  the  count 
of  only  one  duckling  per  brood 
of  a  species  which  normally 
should  average  five  youngsters 
would   mean  a  20  per  cent  loss 

in  addition  to  the  tremendous 
prior  egg  and    nestling  ihstruc 
tion  which  occurs. 

The  rich  prairie  soils  of  west 
cm  Canada,  which  produce  boon 
tcous   grain    and    aquatic  water- 
fowl food  crops — if  there  is  ade- 
quate  precipitation — is  probably 
tin     principal    reason    why  that 
particular   section   of   the  conti 
nent     is     the     chosen  breeding 
ground  of  our  choicest  sporting 
waterfowl.     From    the  Atlantic 
to  the   Pacific  and   from   as  far 
south    as    Central    America  the 
wild    duck    legions    flock    to  the 
prairie  provinces  each  spring. 

Tiikv  time  their  flights  with 
uncanny  timeliness  to  coincide 
with  spring  breakup  of  ice  and 
the  runoff  of  the  winter's  accumu- 
lation of  winter  snows  which  pro- 
vide the  principal  source  of 
water  for  the  entire  nesting  sea- 
son. Average  annual  rainfall  on 
the  prairies  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember is  hardly  more  than  one 
inch  a  month — while  the  rate  of 
evaporation  under  influence  of  the 
oven-hot  summer  winds  reduces 
water  levels  of  prairie  lakes  an 
average  of  30  inches. 

In  the  flat  prairie  country,  a 
water  area  with  a  depth  of  five 
or  six  feet  merits  the  title  of 
"lake."  There  are  no  really  deep 
waters  such  as  are  common  to  hill 
and  mountain  country.  But  the 
black,  fertile  bottoms  wherever 
water  is  able  to  persist,  support 
a  profusion  of  sago  pond  weed, 
potomagetons,  redhead  grass  and 
seed-bearing  aquatic  plants  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Bulrushes 
of  many  kinds,  reedgrass  and  cat- 
tail provide  a  paradise  of  nest- 
ing cover. 

Supplementing  the  lush  and 
dense  growths  of  aquatic  and 
marsh  vegetation  wherever  per- 
manent surface  water  exists  is  a 
plethora  of  insect  and  crustacean 
life — so  necessary  to  the  growth 
of  young  ducks.  The  sloughs  and 
potholes  teem  with  daphnia,  water 
fleas,  snails,  larvae,  and  nymphs 
of  water-hatched  flies.  This  teem- 
ing insect  and  tiny  animal  life 
provides  the  fatty,  mineral  and 
vitamin-filled  elements  which  pro- 
mote a  startling  rate  of  growth. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks 
before  downy  ducklings  are 
sprouting  flight  feathers. 

Nowhere  else  on  the  North 
American  continent  can  there  be 
found  such  a  wild  duck  valhalla. 
And  that  (Continued  on  paeje  67) 
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AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

MKI  In  ml  A  hall!  from  whl'.h  kiif't 
nan  llwayi  Ilka  li.,  i,  i  lmli.a  wllli'.ul 
reierve, 

SCOTCH  HIGHLAND  SHEEP 

fhn  rpfitt  p|f1ur«««u«  and  i.*aiii.ful  «lt*«o 
In  •ttliUnoa. 

SICILIAN  DONKEYS 

Th«  moat  f  urjlna.lftQ  MtlU  animal.  In 
the  world.  AbaoltiUiy  uaritla  tha  truly 
ltlaa.1  animal  and  tara  pat  for  ahlldran. 

TOULOUSE  QEESE 

Ona  nt  lha  oulitandlnu  floeht  In  Ama'toa. 
Ttta  mammoth  "Hlo  M  ■  Karn"  kind. 

Yimr  t0ff0§pontlmnrm  l§  tnUritmd.  Our 
Utitirtinttw     —     thm     rut  lamer     mu»l  hm 

ALTA  CREST  FARMS 

SPENCER  ■  MASSACHUSETTS 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAH 

WORLD'S  RECORD  SETTING  BREED 


with  the  breed  developed  by 
the  dairymen  of  Holland — the 
breed  holding  official  world 
milk  records  for  all  intervals 
from  one  day  to  a  lifetime. 

For  information  write  lo 
THE   H0LSTEIN- FRIESIAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

Box  1027  Brartleboro,  Vermont 


FALL  GUERNSEY  SALES 

Filstnn  Farm  Dispersal.  Maryland  State  Fair 
*;m.iiwK  Tiiri'.rinjfii,  Manlarirl,  Mr.nday. 
August  11th.  85  Head — 44  Cows — 15  Bred 
Heifers-  -ZD  Open  Heifers. 

Long  Green  Farm  Dispersal,  Gluing*.  Mary- 
land, Tuesday,  August  12th.  20  Head— 
1  Hull. 

Cayuga  County,  Greystone  Farm.  Auburn. 
New  York.  Ssturday,  September  27th.  65 
Head— 8  Bulls. 

Stony  Ford  Farm  Dispersal.  Stony  Ford.  Sew 
York.  Friday.  October  3rd.  150  Head—* 
Bulla — 74  Owe   68  Heifers. 

Topsfleld  Essex  County  Fair  Grounds.  Topa- 
fteld,  Mass.,  Monday,  October  6th. 

Louis  Memman's  35th  Semi- Annual.  Mary- 
land State  Fair  Grounds.  Monday.  October 

9th  Virginia  Guernsey  Breeders'  Association 
Sale.  Richmond.  Virginia.  Tuesday.  Oc- 
tober 28th. 

For  Catalogues  Write 
LOUIS  MCL.   MERRYMAN  I  SONS 
SPARKS  MARYLAND 


PUREBRED  BREEDINC  STOCK 

Holstelns  —  Bulls.  Calf  to  Serrtce-Age 
Duroc -Jerseys — Boars  and  gilts — White  Hol- 
land Turkeys — Select  Breeders.  Visit  or  write 
us  for  circulars  and  prices. 

LAUXM0NT  FARMS 

Wrightiville.  Pa 

S.  Forry  Laucks,  Owner    G.  A.  Burdick.  Mar. 


INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME 

WITH  WORLD'S  CHAMPION  BREED.  Milking 
Shorthorns  produce  4  percent  milk  economically 
and  have  greater  salvage  value  when  through 
milking.  Get  the  facta  from  the  breeders.  Milk- 
ing Shorthorns  bold  official  world's  records  over  all 
breeds  for  milk  and  butterfat  pro- 
duction! Trial  subscription  Milk- 
ing Shorthorn  Journal,  six  months. 
50c:  one  year  SI. 00.  Subscribe 
now  or  write  for  free  facta. 

MILKING   SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
Dept.    R-2.    7    Dexter   Park   Ave..   Chicago.  III. 


FREE 
FACTS 


Let  us  furnish  you  a  herd  sire  from  the 
herd  that  produced  "ELSIE".  19  years 
constructive  breeding  with  Imported  Jerseys. 
■TOO'IaL  DO'S  VOLUNTEER— XENIA'8 
STJLTAN  BLEND."  "'STARRED  BULLS." 
•TESTED  DAMS."  ACCREDITED  HERD. 
Call  on  us,  or  write  for  Sale  List. 

ELM  HILL  FARM 

Brookfleld.  Mass. 
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Kennel  &  Bench  •  % ge0rGE b .turret 


People  have  been  asking  us  to 
publish  more  pictures  in  this 
department — photographs  of  dogs 
which  have  made  names  for  them- 
selves on  the  bench  or  in  the  field, 
and  particularly  the  dogs  which 
have  been  winning  in  the  shows, 
for  after  all  you  can't  tell  as  much 
about  a  field  dog  from  a  photo- 
graph. So,  since  there  wouldn't 
be  any  point  in  this  department 
if  it  didn't  give  people  who  are 
interested  in  dogs  the  things 
they  want,  the  lion's  share  of 
space  this  month  has  been  devoted 
to  pictures  of  dogs  which  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the 
shows  since  our  last  issue. 

First  among  the  winners  shown 
on  this  page  must  come  Ch.  Hot- 
pot Harriboy  of  Halcyon,  Welsh 
terrier  owned  by  the  Halcyon 
Kennels  of  Goshen,  N.  Y.  This 
very  excellent  Welshman  has  been 
a  most  consistent  winner.  He 
has  won  seven  best  in  shows  in 
his  career  and  three  of  them 
were  this  summer  and  within  the 
month  before  this  went  to  press. 

His  three  most  recent  wins,  and 
they  were  over  keen  competition 
too,  were  at  the  Rye  Terrier 
Club's  All  Terrier  Show,  North 
Westchester  (third  largest  show 
in  the  country),  and  the  last 
was  at  Southampton,  Long  Is- 
land, where,  though  the  entry 
wasn't  exceptionally  large,  the 
quality  was  decidedly  high. 

Next  comes  the  remarkable 
Pekingese  Ch.  Che  Le  of  Mat- 
son's  Catawba,  owned  by  Mrs. 
James  M.  Austin,  and  more 
familiarly  and  conveniently  known 
as  "The  Duck."  This  excellent 
little  toy  would  be  on  any  list  of 
distinguished  bench  performers 
for  he  has  created  quite  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  last  couple  of  years — 
to  the  extent  of  winning  75  toy 
group  firsts  and  no  less  than 
fifteen  best  in  shows !  His  most 
recent  best  in  show  wins  were  at 
the  Staten  Island  Kennel  Club's 
Show  and  at  the  new  East  Hamp- 
ton, L.  I.  event. 


SOME  RECENT  OUTSTANDING  SHOW  WINNERS 
NEW  BREED  DISCUSSION 


P.  T.  JONES  PHOTOS 

Ch.  Hotpot  Harriboy  of  Halcyon,  Welsh  Terrier  owned  by  the 
Halcyon  Kennels,  won  three  best  in  shows  in  one  month 


Ch.  Che  Le  of  Matsons  Catawba,  Pekingese  owned  by  Mrs.  James 
M.  Austin,  has  had  a  remarkable  bench  career 


The  others,  though  they  may 
lack  the  lengthy  records  of  the 
first  two,  are  still  among  our  fin- 
est bench  dogs  and  well  worth  the 
attention  and  study  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  purebred  dogs.  To 
name  them,  they  are  the  beautiful 
Whippet  Ch.  Flornell  Glamorous, 
owned  by  Mardomere  Kennels, 
shown  by  Percy  Roberts,  and 
seen  here  receiving  the  best  in 
show  trophy  from  Mrs.  Lindsley 
Tappin,  president  of  the  Long- 
shore Kennel  Club,  Westport, 
Conn.  The  judge  in  the  picture 
who  has  just  given  her  the  award 
is  the  Hon.  Townsend  Scudder. 

Also  seen  is  the  fine  conforma- 
tion of  the  great  German  Shep- 
herd, Ch.  Giralda's  Ulla,  owned 
by  Giralda  Farms,  Madison,  N. 
J.  And  last  but  not  least  is  the 
English  Cocker  Ch.  Surrey  Even- 
tide owned  by  Byron  and  Olga 
Rogers  of  New  York. 

This  clean  cut,  strong-looking 
little  gun  dog  is  the  one  which 
created  such  a  stir  at  Southamp- 
ton by  beating  the  American-type 
Cocker  Kenneth  Cobb's  Try-Cobb 
Candidate  which  has  been  clean- 
ing up  in  the  breed;  going  to  the 
top  of  the  sporting  group;  win- 
ning the  best  American-bred 
award,  and  pressing  Hotpot 
Harriboy  for  the  best  in  show. 

Another  thing,  we  have  been 
asked  many  times  to  give  the  his- 
tories and  descriptions  of  some 
of  the  breeds— not  the  well-known 
and  populous  breeds  so  much,  but 
a  little  something  about  those 
which  are  more  or  less  out  of  the 
ordinary.  How  did  they  come  into 
being?  What  are  they  used  for? 
What  should  they  look  like?  How 
many  are  there?  What  is  their 
temperament?  These  and  similar 
questions  have  been  frequently 
asked  about  some  of  the  rarer 
breeds. 

Certainly  there  are  many  kinds 
of  dogs  which  little  is  known  by 
the  general  public,  or  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  by  most  dog  fanciers. 
Most  of  tliem  are  interesting  and 
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Ch.  Hmtho  Flollrnhvrn 
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MR    jnd  MRS    HERBERT  BIRTRAND 

OWNIRS 
R.  P.  O.  1  Stanwlch  Road 

Creenwlch  Conn. 
»  ■  r  J44M-M  IH.usel 

Tel.  Creenwlch    )44«t-R  iKtnnoli 


LedgelanoV  Kennels 

Lalimtlor  l<rtrir\rr» 
Champions  ul  St  ml 

ritpj*i*«  4"  (*rairn  Mac* 
< ». .  .i  .i t...  s,j, 

Mr.  X  Mr*.  David  Wag. In  IT 
f  •*»  nrm 

V«.(.r— IHVtM  »H.I.S 
I'K.ir...  l  u«nlu  2H«»      fus.do  Park,  N.  Y. 


Gnat  Pfwees  w4 
Eiffcst  Cicfctf  Spatts 
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IRISH  WOLFHOUNDS 

Puppioi  Available 

Spli'ixllil  Jiwlni»rw  of  this  noblest  of  breeds. 
BIihhIUiim  uiuuri'a.ssetl  ia.«hfrf. 

MR.  *  MRS.  F.  W.  KING 

Bfllevuf.  Wash. 

M  lakeside  447 


DANCERS 

Art  Lurking! 

i  •  ■   a  BrUrd  protect  your 
bom* — your  babtee  and  other 
trc.i«*urvs.    Champion  sired 
stork  of  all  ajraa. 
Mrs.  Gaorgt  W.  Jacobs.  Jr. 

SYDNEY  FARM 

Norristown  Pennsylvania 


AFCHAN  HOUNDS 

Exceptionally  well  bred,  healthy  puppies, 
male  and  female,  for  showing  or  com- 
panions. 

MRS.  OTIS  W.  HOVEY 

c  h»    p..  Tal.  Glanihaw  544 
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NEW  and 
regular  feature 
of  the  Kennel  and 
Bench  Department 
of  COUNTY  LIFE, 
in  which  the 
outstanding  dog 
of  the  month 
is  pictured 
and  described. 


ap|i<  aluii(  i*  In  n  Nun  iii't  to  know 
tin  in,  MM   a  iliicttiniiii   nl  tlirlr 

qoallUtM  loondi  like  u  pretty  k>»hI 

Baa. 

So,  in  an  early  Unlit",  ami  from 
I  inn    to  time   tlii  rcaftrr,   wr  arc 

u  i:  lo  ilt \. .it    tins  (lrpnrtmt'iit 

to  I  In-  forgiittcii  lircciN  and 
Nome  that  aren't  forirotteii  liy  any 
means.  With  all  of  them  lliere  ii 
at  least  one  person  who  truly 
linilerstauils  what  the  lireeil  shoulil 
Itt  ami  it's  up  to  that  person  to 
iln  the  telling.  Therefore  this 
department  will  occasionally  lie 
eoinc  a  "guest  department"  hand 
ed  over  to  someone  who  wants  In 
tell  you  all  about  his  favorite 
kind  of  dog.  And.  by  the  way 
how  about  some  suggestions  as 
to  what  breeds  you  would  like  to 
sei  discussed?  They  would  be 
most  welcome. 


THE  DUCKS 
COME  BACK 

(Continued  from  parjr  fl~> ) 

is  why  the  duck  hunters  of  the 
I'nited  States,  through  Ducks  Un- 
limited, .ire  contributing  the  funds 
--over  ifi.'l.'iO.OOO  since  the  organi 
zation  was  formed  to  preserve 
these  great  nesting  areas. 

Last  summer,  22  dams  were 
built  at  strategic  points.  At  Mani- 
toba's famed  Netley  Marshes,  one 
of  the  finest  breeding  areas  for 
redhead  ducks,  a  25.000-acrc 
project  was  launched  in  co-opera- 
tion with  farmers  to  regulate  the 
spring  burning  of  haylands  which 
destroyed  so  many  nests. 

Ducks  Unlimited  has  found  a 
way  to  reduce  losses  from  the 
dread  western  "duck  sickness," 
or  botulism,  which  takes  an  ap- 
preciable toll.  Over  150  duck 
scarecrows — flashing  sheets  of  tin 
suspended  from  T-shaped  posts — 
were  erected  at  Libau  Marshes. 
Manitoba,  last  August.  The  flash- 
ing tin,  swinging  in  the  wind  on 
swivelled  wires,  scared  approach- 
ing flocks  away  from  the  infected 
area.  Previously,  thousands  of 
wildfowl  perished  from  the  di- 
sease. 

Today  old  Chief  Joseph  is  see- 
ing his  prognostications  come 
true.  The  white  man  is  accom- 
plishing what  the  mysterious  and 
omnipotent  Whis-si-ka-jak  could 
not  do.  The  Provincial  Govern- 
ments have  banned  trapping  of 
beaver  so  that  Ahmeek  may  be 
fruitful  and  multiply  and  bring 
back  the  little  waters  to  the 
North  Country.  Huge  man-made 
mechanical  beavers  are  building 
dams  on  the  prairie  for  fur- 
bearers  and  waterfowl  alike.  The 
crow,  arch  enemy  of  duck  nests, 
is  being  controlled. 

Since  the  depths  of  the  great 
1934  wild  duck  depression,  when 
not  many  more  than  30  wild  ducks 
per  duck  hunter  were  estimated 
to  be  left,  the  southward  migra- 
tion last  fall  numbered  approxi- 
mately 70,000,000.  Given  further 
help,  the  future  of  the  sport 
seems  assured. 


few 
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TOKALON 


OrTitr.  Ilia  I  ..ii/t  I  ,(l 
Cliaiiti.ii.n  l.i»|  i.ol  LI  CM 
all   aalfira  arnl   •  ««••.  at 

Eiaa/uilM.     i   n  |i  (Itljinift 
evading.     I'laaaa  stal*  w 
■tinwii  by  appoint  mm 


I..I   H«.|..<  l|iif,  af 
Mil.  CI  II  HfAr.ll  I  * 

I  Up.  HI  (hi  lutallli 
f  daslfad,    I'alia  ft,, 


n  Naw  York  Cll> 
TOKALON  KENNELS 
Wntidatank  llnad,  WIRT  HURLIV,  N  V. 
  Phona  Klniiion  Jta-j.l 


ENGLISH  COCKER  SPANIELS 


Ch.  Uiaekmoor  Utacon  of  Uiratda 
l'ii|t|iir<   aired   by   I  hi  a   dog    and  other 
imported    champions    out    of  imported 

dama  for  sale,    i'ricea  from  %i0. 

CIRALDA  FARMS 

\|  w.i-un  NKW  JKI4SKV 


TYRONNE  FARM  KENNELS 

IRISH 
SETTIRS 

Puppies  Show 
and  Hunting  Doqi 
Uiually  Available 

CorrMpondanre 
Invited 

|ACK  A.  SPEAR 

TIITIIN  IOWA 


Persian  Kittens  &  Chow  Puppies 

ileaiittitil  it- .iurt....|  l(f,|.  blark  A  blue 
blur  ryral  white*  and       Chows  of  dlMlnmilsh- 


T.McNISHOLAS 

Ivy  Lans 
Tinafly.  N.  J. 


fV.  (■(■(likCK1 


LAURA  GREEN 

A  i  p  !■  .  Rd. 
Cloitar.  N.  J. 


Lowmont  Kennels  | 

Baybarry  Lana 
Greenwich.  Conn. 

STANDARD 
POODLES 

M.  McCraery 
A.  Hoouet 


WELSH  TERRIERS 

Property  of  tho  Mlmaa  daCoppal 

The  ideal  companions  for  town  or  coun- 
try. Some  attractive  puppies  uiually  for 
sale  by  Champions  and  from  Champion 
stock. 

Addrmtti  Narranganimtt  Pimr,  ft.  f. 


T*1 


IRISH 
TERRIERS 

Pupplea  and  mature 
flock,  excellent  breed - 
lag,  wonderful  dis- 
positions. Reasonably 
priced. 

LEONARD  W.  G0SS 
Ohio  State  University 
Columbus  Ohio 

(Member  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America) 


Woodland;  Farm  Kennels 

OLD  ENGLISH 

SHEEPDOGS 

A  few  choice 

puppies 

ror  Sale 

Mrs.  Roland  M.  Baker 

North  Hampton, 

New  Hampshire 

I  DOGS  PLAY  AND  EXERCISE  SAFELY  IN  A  J 

BUFFALO  Portable  KENNEL  YARD 

■  Dog  owners  and  breeders  like  sturdy,  i 
!  easy-to-erect  "Buffalo"  Kennel  Yards.  ! 

■  Protect  your  dogs  this  way,  too.  Send  6«?  I 
|  for  new  "Buffalo"  Portable  Booklet  89-C  | 

|  BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO.,  Inc.  I 
I   530  TERRACE  6  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  I 


•  QUADINE  YOUR  DOG  AGAINST 
^^FjW.     '9  outdoor  summer  prrsts  —  fleas,  ticks, 

^^^^H  ^a^BW    mosquitoes.  chiggers,  sarcop*«c 

hH^H  ^^^^m    an'l  car  rninpe.  ringworm.  dogg>  odor. 

A  BBBBBr^aia^^^    cuts"  Dnnses'        as  ,t>c  Erc*x  kennels 

^^^Hlf^p^^fl^  do — use  Quadine  to  keep  your  dog 

^^^^^^      i^HB  happy  and  comfortable  with  coat  of 

dog-show  sheen  $1.00  per  hoi  lie 
Quadme  Jr  non-clog  atomiser  set.  including  bottle  Quadtne, 
$1  SO  from  your  dealer  or 

THE  ALLEN  COMPANY 
 Dept.  C.  317  Supertax  St.,  Toledo.  Ohto 


IRISH  WOLFHOUNDS 

Th«  Ideal  Wtrch  Dog  and 
Companion 

3  months  ol<l  puppies,  rxiellenl  breeding 
by  Mercury  out  of  Jullagh  of  Amble- 
aldes.    I'riced  reasonable. 

AT  STUD 

Mercury  by  Ch.  Stilhamstead  Gala  out 
of  Orkil'a  Dierdra.  Fttt  150.00.  All 
whralen  in  color. 

MRS.  J.  C.  SWIFT 

R.  F.  D.  Canaan,  Conn. 
Tal.  Sheffield.  Mass.,  209-12 


(  t         i/,,    (turning  of 

CREYKNOLL  KENNELS 

74th  and  Pinkncy  St*..  Omaha,  Neb 

iivQUlcrrd  limrrs  l-.xrlusively 

Walter  E.  Schrocder,  Owner 

Inquiries  Inintrd 


Stone  House 
Kennels 

Wn.toort.  Mass 

Tal.  M-2 

Quality  R«(. 
Creat  Danes, 
Dachshunds 
Pupplai, 
Crown  Stock, 
Stud  Service 
Ideal  chil- 
dren's co  m- 
panlons  — 
guards.  Show 
stock.  Ch. 
Czardas  Strain. 
Satisfaction 
Cuaranteed. 


COLEMEADOW 
KENNELS 

Mm.  WlkotT  Smith 

Morris  Avenue,  Br> n  Mawr,  Pa. 
Phone  B.  M.  3-72 


Sealyham  Terriers 
Scottish  Terriers 


ENGLISH  SPRINGER  SPANIELS 


Unexcelled  in 
Field  and  Home 


A  Perfect 
All-Purpose  Dog 

CREENBRAES 
KENNELS 
R.  h.  Migel,  Owner  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

Puppies  and  Grown  Stock  usually  available. 
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KEEP  YOUR  DOGS 


5ww«  glean* 


N  EM  A 

WORM  CAPSULES 

Use  Xema  Capsules  to  remove 
large  roundworms  and  book- 
worms. Effective — Dependable, 
r—  n  tT  IT  Send  for  Nema 
r  K  L  L  booklet  No.652. 
Write  to  Animal  industry  DepL. 
PARKE. 0AVIS  t  CO..  DETROIT,  H1CH- 

OraC  Slores  Sell  Parka-Davis  Pwalutll 


AUGUST,  1941 
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All  the  drawings  this  month 
were  selected  to  illustrate 
how  differently  artists  depict  ac- 
tion. Look  over  these  drawings 
carefully  and  then  see  if  you 
agree  that  the  following  have 
best  caught  the  spirit  of  motion. 
Evelyn  Prime,  Eleonor  Barton, 
Frances  Warfield,  Rachel  Luce, 
Jacqueline  Fitzgerald,  Joyce 
Mulkey,  and  Mary  Herlihy. 

The  five  dollar  first  prize  this 
month  goes  to  Evelyn  Prime  and 
honorable  mention  to  Jacqueline 
Fitzgerald  whose  drawing  has  an 
"alive"  quality  that  is  excellent. 

Try  more  action  pictures  and 
also  work  at  the  composition  of 
your  drawings.  Remember  all 
contributors  must  be  under  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  and  all  contri- 
butions must  bear  your  name,  age, 
address  and  signature  of  parent 
or  guardian  that  it  is  your  own 
original  work,  neither  copied  nor 
traced. 


Drawn  by  Eleonor  Barton,  Uva, 
Wyo.;  aged  11 


Drawn  by  Joyce  Mulkey,  Grosse 
Points  Farms,  Mich.;  aged  12 


Drawn  by  Pixie  Marshall,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  aged  12 


(IP~ 


Drawn  by  Rubin  Jelks,  Green- 
ough,  Mont.;  aged  IS 

68 


WHAT  IS  GOING  TO  HAPPEN  TO  GERTIE 
GOOFUS  AND  WHY? 


Answer  will  be  found  on  page  59 


Drawn  by  Jacqualyn  Selby,  Red- 
ding, Calif.;  aged  12 


Drawn  by  Bambi  Merck,  West 
Orange,  N.  J.;  aged  12 


Drawn  by  Mary  Isabel  Herlihy, 
Fitchburg,  Mass.;  aged  9 


B 

Drawn    by    George    F.  Kutch, 
Longview,  Tex.;  aged  IS 


Drawn  by  Rachel  Luce,  Farming- 
ton,  Me.;  aged  12 


Drawn  by  Vera  Potter,  Chatam- 
port,  Mass.;  aged  11 


Drawn  by  Ray  Carlos  Hunsaker, 
Tremonton,  Utah;  aged  12 


Drawn  by  Merrie  Booth,  Carbon- 
dale,  Pa.;  aged  16 


Draxon     by     Frances  Warfield, 
Woodbine,  Md.;  aged  llf. 


Drawn  by  Jacqueline  FitsGerald, 
Dubuque,  la.;  aged  12 


Drawn  by  Evelyn  Prime,  Warrenton,  Va.;  aged  11 


Drawn  by  Dian  Steadman,  Mans- 
field, Pa.;  aged  9 

COUNTRY  LIFE 


HUGHES  PRINTING  CO. 
EAST  STROUDSBURG,  PA. 


Dear  Mom 


) 


Well,  here  It  la  Another  week- 
end and  I'm  not  a  General 
yet.  But  give  me  time. 

Mntter  of  fact,  I  have 
too  much  time  on  my  hands — on 
evenings  and  weekends. 

The  nearest  village  Is  5 
miles  away.  All  you  rind  there 
Is  a  general  store,  a  garage 
and  a  canning  factory — nowhere 
to  go  for  any  good  clean  fun, 
unless  you  drop  In  at  a  smoke- 
filled  Juke  Joint  on  the  way. 

Well,  Mom,  there's  a  big  fa- 
vor you  can  do  me.  The  U,  S.  0. 
is  trying  to  raise  BIO, 765, 000 
to  run  clubs  for  us,  outside 
of  camp.  Places  with  lounge 
rooms,  dance  floors,  games, 
writing  rooms.  Places  you  can 
get  a  bite  to  eat  without  pay- 
ing a  king's  ransom. 

I  know  you  don't  have  an 
idle  million  lying  around,  but 
if  you  could  get  the  family 
interested  and  some  of  the 
neighbors,  and  if  that  hap- 
pened all  over  the  country, 
the  U.  S.  0.  could  raise 
$10,765,000  overnight. 

I'd  appreciate  it  a  lot. 
Mom,  and  so  would  every  other 
mother's  son  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  and  Navy. 

Love, 

Bill 

Ihmy'r*  doing  thin  bit  for  you    Will  you  do 
your  bit  for  thmmt  S»nd  your  contribution  to 
your  local  U  S  O  Commird*  or  to  U  S  O, 
Empire  Stat*  Building,  N%w  fork,  N  Y 


UNITED  SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS 

These  organizations  have  joined  forces  to  form  the  U.  S.  O.t  the  Y.  M.C.A.,  National  Catholic 
Community  Service,  Solvation  Army,  Y  W.C.A.,  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  Nafl  Travelers  Aid  Assn 


i  Bond 


own  the  long  years,  Mount  V  ernon  has  been  known, 
and  rightly,  as  "the  patrician  of  American  ryes." 
So  this  delicately  flavored  whiskey  is  the  choice  of  the 
discriminating  host  — and  the  delight  of  all  those  who 
are  honored  by  its  serving. 


ountVernon 

BRAND 


BOND 


jBouiuyeriI 


Sir 


oi9htJJ 


•HI** 


Be 


Will, 


100 
PROOF 
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County  Fairs  •  American  Chantilly  •  Cattle  Feeding 
Ptarmigan  Shooting  •  Foxhunting  for  Children 
New  Plows  •  Horses  •  Fishing  •  The  Defender 


fcf«s  on  country  sports,  courtfr) 
1COCK      MARSHALL  C  RUM 


country  '.ports,  country  living  and  flvoffocfc  by 

MARSHALL  C.  RUMSIY  W.  ALAN  McOREOOR 
OEOROI  B.  TURRELL.  JR.       CROSBY  OAIOE 


< 


Those  in  the  know. . .  ask  for 


OLD  CROW 

BRAND 


°°<JRBON  WHISK^ 


^^J^Tniwli'i'filwii 


AMONG  AMERICA'S  (&KEAT  WHISKIES 


v  wafer-  yreat j^imercam  tcdidhea 

no  experience    ^me  iiAm^im  cem^^e^Z) 
withal  tadtma  ^rear. 


)rewr^ 

OND 
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Bourbon  or  Rye  •  Kentucky  Straight  Whiskey  •  100  Proof 


Polo 


National  Open  Championship 


and 


Monty  Waterbury  Cup 
Tournament 

at 

MEADOW  BROOK  CLUB 

Westbury,  Long  Island 


N.  Y. 


September  10  through  September  28 


General  Admission,  $1 

Reserved  Seats  ( West  Stand )  $2 

Box  Seats,  $3.00 
(Taxes  Paid) 

Information  and  Reservations: 

UNITED  STATES  POLO  ASSOCIATION 
551  Fifth  Avenue  (45th  Street)  New  York 
Phone:  VAnderbilt  6-5636 


NOW! 


A  MODERN  West  Dodd  Lightning  Protection 
System  is  unobtrusive.  There  is  nothing  to  mar  the 
architectural  beauty  of  any  building.  Even  the  points 
hove  been  streamlined  to  inconspicuousness. 

As  to  the  value  of  lightning  protection  in  making 
a  building  fire-safe,  consider  these  facts.  Records 
prove  lighting  ranks  at  the  very  top  as  a  cause  of 
fire.  Yet  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters', 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and 
other  competent  authorities,  agree  that  a  lightning 
protection  system  is  a  thoroughly  reliable  safe- 
guard when  properly  installed. 

West  Dodd,  oldest  and  largest  manufacturer,  pro- 
vides two  types  of  certified  installations.  One  is  the 
Semi-Concealed  System  for  application  to  standing 
buildings.  The  other  is  the  Concealed  System  built 
into  structures  under  construction. 

West  Dodd  costs  are  moderate.  The  protection 
afforded  should  last  the  life  of  the  building  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

Write  today  for  details. 


WEST  DODD 


Sp*^' LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR  CORP. 
420  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
GOSHEN,  INDIANA 


ft . 


THE  "CALUMET"  COAT 
A  popular  Meyers  Bros,  style — smart 
two-button    front,    peak    lapel.  A 
fitted  model. 

"WlNGANBEK"  BREECHES 
Medium   or   full   peg,  leather  knee 
strappings. 

Exclusive  makers  of 
KENTUCKY  JODS 

NEW:  —  "Trouser-fit"  slacks  and 
smart  western  styles. 

At  your  favorite  store,  or  write  us 
for  samples. 

Kentucky  State  Fair 
Horse  Show 
September  8-13 
See  us  at  the  Brown  Hotel 
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before  tbey  are  to  take  effect.  Failure  to  send  such  notice  will  result  in  an  incorrect  forwarding 
of  the  next  copy  and  delay  in  its  receipt.  Old  and  new  addresses  must  be  given.  Please  report 
all  changes  direct  to  us. 

Advertising   Offices:   New   York,   1270  Sixth  Avenue.  Chicago,  Archer  A.   King  Company,  410 
North   Michigan  Avenue.   Seattle,  Wash.,   W.   F.  Coleman,  Henry   Building.  San   Francisco,  Cal., 
W.  F.  Coleman,  550  Montgomery  Street.  Los  Angeles,  W.  F.  Coleman,  530  West  Sixth  Street. 
Country   Life  is  printed  in  the  United  Slates  of  America,  copyright,  1941,  in  the  United  Slates 
and  Great  Britain,  by  Polo  Magazine,  Inc. 


WINTER  WEATHER  IS 
HARD  ON  LEATHER 


USE 


LEXOL 

We  suggest  that  you  treat 
with  LEXOL  the  leather 
things  you  will  use  this  win- 
ter. They  will  serve  you  bet- 
ter and  last  longer.  LEXOL 
penetrates  automatically  into 
the  internal  fibres.  Needs  no 
rubbing  in.  Leaves  no  sticky 
residue  to  _soil  clothing.  If 
desired,  leather  is  easily  pol- 
ished after  LEXOL. 

LEXOL  is  sold  by  shoe, 
sporting  goods,  luggage,  sad- 
dlery, book  and  leather 
stores  nearly  everywhere.  If 
your  store  hasn't  it,  send  us 
$1  for  pint,  $1.75  for  quart, 
or  $4  for  gallon. 

The  Martin  Dennis  Company 


861  Summer  Ave. 


Newark,  N.  J. 


Efficient 

yet  unobtrusive 
service.  Complete 
facilities  and  ac- 
commodations. 
Cuisine  that  de- 
lighls  the  epicure. 
An  atmosphere  of 
friendly  hospital- 
ity. These  charac- 
teristics endear  the 
Bellevue  to  expe- 
rienced travelers. 


IN  PHILADELPHIA  / 


Reasonable  Rates 

Air-Conditioned  Restaurants 


CI  AUDE  H.  BENNETT,  i.Vnrral  Monomer 


LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY 
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I  ht-M'  lire  I  Ik* 
Original  BtfltlOTMl 

Th&y  "iii  nor 

lie  I(<»|irhil4'<l! 

Tin*  Plaiics  II  ji  \  «• 
!!«•«•  n  l»»'sir«u  d! 


■ 


On/y  o  few  left! 
While  They  Last! 
FIVE  VOLUMES 

A  COMPLETE  SET  1936-1910 

AMERICAN 
RACE  HORSES 


- 


■ 

>    I  I 


by  Salvator 


Postpaid 
in  tlie  U.S.  \ 


$24.50 


A  saving  of  $5.50 
or  nearly  20% 


Fire  large  volumes — the  original  editions  of  these 
remarkable  authoritative  works.  The  background, 
breeding,  successes  and  failures  of  the  outstanding 
American  Thoroughbreds  of  each  year.  Uniformly 
bound,  stamped  in  gold,  an  invaluable  addition  to 
any  library.  The  recent  history  of  American  Rac- 
ing brought  freshly  to  your  memory  by  the  one 
writer  acclaimed  throughout  the  world  as  the  out- 
standing authority  of  the  American  turf  and  track. 
1173  thrilling  text  pages  •  611  pictures  •  charts 
•  personalities  •  only  a  few  complete  sets  still 
available. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


SAGAMORE  PRESS 

1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  the  set  of  American  Race  Horses  at  a  saving 
of  $5.50.  Enclosed  is  check  for  $24.50  □  Please  mail  Parcel 
Post  Collect  □  Please  send  me  the  single  copies  checked, 
at  the  regular  price  of  $6.00  each.      1936  □    1937  □ 
1938  □    1939  □    1940  □ 

Name     

Address   


SEPTEMBER,   19  4  1 


THE  CALENDAR 


Living  at  The  Barclay 

is  leisurely  and  independent.  Apartments 
offer  a  wide  selection  of  preferred  exposures. 

Rentals  include  your  own  serving  pantry, 
electric  refrigeration  and  maid  service. 

From  $225  a  month,  without  lease  if  desired. 

THE  BARCLAY 

George  W.  Lindholm.  Manager 
1  1 1  East  48  Street.  New  York 


BOOTS   AND  SADDLES 

Founded  1927 

316  East  91st  Street,  New  York  City 

Telephone:  SAc  2-7902 


rT"'HE  ideal  place  to  learn  to  ride,  easily  and 
safely  and  competently — expertly  if  you  are 
willing  to  do  the  necessary  work — in  classes  so 
small  that  the  instruction  is  virtually  individual, 
in  a  pleasant  and  congenial  atmosphere,  from 
intelligent  and  understanding  instructors,  on 
trustworthy  horses,  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Colonel  Prince  Kader  Guirey 


Write   or   telephone   today   for   an  appointment 

Private  dressing  rooms  and  lockers  in  which 
you  may  leave  riding  clothes 


Sept.  1-17 
To  Sept.  6 
Sept.  6-22 
Sept.  8-Oct.  11 
Sept.  13-27 
Sept.  18-Oct.  4 
Sept.  24-Oct.  1 
To  Sept.  27 
Sept.  29-Nov.  15 
Oct.  1-29 
Oct.  2-Nov.  15 
Oct.  4-11 
Oct.  6-16 
Oct.  7-18 
Oct.  17-Nov. 
Oct.  25-Nov. 
Oct.  30-Nov. 
Nov.  14-29 
Nov.  18-Dec. 


1 


13 


13 


Sept.  6 
Sept.  20 
Sept.  27 
Oct.  4 
Oct.  8  &  11 
Oct.  15  &  18 
Oct.  18 
Oct.  25- 
Nov.  1 
Nov.  4  &  8 
Nov.  8 
Nov.  15 


Sept  1-7 

Sept.  8-14 

Sept.  8-14 

Sept.  15-23 

Sept.  27-Oct. 


Sept.  10-28 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1-3 
1-4 
1-6 
1-6 

1-  7 

2-  5 
3 

3-  5 

4-  5 
4-6 
4-7 
5,  6 
6 

6 

6-7 

6-7 

6-13 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8-9 

8-13 

9 

10-  13 

11-  12 
11-14 
11-14 

11-  14 

12-  13 
12-13 
12,  13 
12-14 
12-20 
13 

13 


R AC  I NC 

Aqueduct,  L.  I. 

Washington  Park,  Homewood,  111. 
Thorncliffe  Park,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Hawthorne,  111. 
Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 
Belmont  Park,  Elmont,  L.  I. 
Woodbine  Park,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Narragansett  Park,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Rockingham  Park,  Salem,  N.  H. 
Laurel,  Md. 

Tanforan,  San  Bruno,  Calif. 
Long  Branch,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Jamaica,  L.  I. 

Keeneland  Park,  Lexington.  Ky. 
Empire  City,  Yonkers,  N.  Y 
Churchill  Downs,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Pimlico,  Md. 
Bowie,  Md. 

Golden  Gate,  Albany,  Calif. 


HUNT    RACE  MEETINGS 

Foxcatcher  Hounds,  Fair  Hill,  Md. 
Whitemarsh  Valley  Hunt,  Flourtown,  Pa. 
Meadow  Brook  Assn.,  Westbury,  L.  I. 
Huntingdun  Valley  Hunt,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 
Rolling  Rock  Hunt,  Ligonier,  Pa. 
Rose  Tree  Hunt,  Media,  Pa. 
Monmouth  County  Hunt,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
Essex  Fox  Hounds,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 
Pickering  Hunt,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 
United  Hunts,  Belmont  Park,  L.  I. 
Middleburg  Hunt,  Middleburg,  Va. 
Montpelier  Hunt,  Montpelier  Station,  Va. 


GRAND    CIRCUIT  TROTTING 

Indianapolis,  Tnd. 
Reading,  Pa. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Delaware,  Ohio. 
Lexington,  Ky. 


POLO 

National  Open  Championship  and  Monty  Waterbury  Cup  Tourna- 


HORSE  SHOWS 

McComb,  Miss. 
Haddam  Neck,  Conn. 
Johnson  City,  Tenn. 
Altoona,  Pa. 

St.  Margaret's  Church,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Marietta,  O. 
Dayton,  O. 

Canadian  National,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Duquoin,  111. 

Oregon  State  Fair,  Salem,  Ore. 
Fremont,  O. 
Sac  City,  la. 
Abingdon,  Va. 
Avon,  N.  Y. 

RUSSELLVILLE,  Ky. 

Cedarville,  Calif. 
Fair  Hill,  Md. 
Old  Westbury,  L.  I. 
Monroe  County,  Rush,  N.  Y. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

Kentucky  State  Fair,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Monkton,  Md. 
Stapleton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Dunham  Woods,  111. 

Quinnipac  Horse  Show,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

Sheboygan,  Wise. 

Brockton,  Mass. 

Mt.  Vernon,  111. 

Timonium,  Md. 

Carthage,  O. 

Shasta  District  Fair,  Anderson,  Calif. 

Merced,  Calif. 

Toledo,  O. 

Northville,  Mich. 

Keene,  N.  H. 

McArthur,  Calif. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Plymouth,  Calif. 

Los  Angeles  County  Fair,  Pomona,  Calif. 
Westmoreland  Hunt,  Greenburg,  Pa. 
Carmel,  N.  Y. 

( Continued  on  page  8 ) 
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SINCE  1899,  when  the  magazine  was  founded  by  the  great  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey, 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  "Country  Life"  has 
provided  the  nation's  outstanding  market  place  for  country  properties  ...  In  1940 
again  and  as  usual,  "Country  Life"  led  all  magazines,  of  all  kinds,  in  country  real 
estate  advertising,  with  47%  more  advertising  of  this  type  than  its  nearest  competitor 
.  .  .  Advertising  in  COUNTRY  LIFE'S  REAL  ESTATE  DIRECTORY 
makes  for  sales! 


Christian  Kircher,  Manager 
1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  Telephone :  Circle  6-1550 


SEPTEMBER,  1941 


ARIZONA 


ARIZONA 


UNUSUAL  REGISTERED  STOCK  RANCH 

In  Sonoita  area  45  miles  south  of  Turson  over  paved  and  graded  county 
highway.  Ideal  year  round  climate.  Elevation  5200  ft.  700  acres  deeded 
— 1600  acres  forest.  Will  run  better  than  100  head  of  registered  cows 
which  can  !>e  s  profitable  operation.  All  fenced  with  5-wire  fence.  6  pas- 
tures. 2  wells.  2  dams.  3  sets  of  corrals.  Fine  barn,  chutes,  etc.  Beautiful 
white  painted  brick  Spanish  type  five-room  house  with  full  tile  roof — ■ 
oil  heat — Bu-gas  for  rooking  and  refrigeration — 2-car  garage  &  complete 
laundry  room — 2  guest  rooms  and  bath — place  for  maid — power  room 
with  KohJer  light  plant — 1'/^  acres  beautifully  landscaped  enclosed  within 
patio  wall.  Price  S35,000  including  all  tools  and  equipment,  less  stock. 
Term>  cash.    Pictures  and  all  data  upon  request.   Write  or  wire. 

DRACHMAN-GRANT 

REALTORS 

"Specializing  in  Southern  Arizona  Ranch  Lands" 
28  NORTH  STONE  AVENUE  TUCSON,  ARIZONA 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA  INCOME  PROPERTY 
Here  is  a  combination  modern  ranch  home  and  income  property  in  California  worth 
investigating !  Centrally  located  in  the  fertile  Sacramento  Valley  near  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  College  of  Agriculture  at  Davis.  Approximately  25  miles 
from  the  State  Capital  and  within  easy  driving  distance  of  San  Francisco.  260 
acres  of  excellent  soil  adapted  to  diversified  crops.  Property  has  two  fine  wells 
which  supply  adequate  water  for  all  purposes.  Beautiful  10-room  English  Colonial- 
type  home  with  5  bedrooms  and  3  baths.  Attractive  small  servant's  cottage.  Hous- 
ing accommodations  for  seasonal  farm  laborers.  Reasonably  priced  at  $65,000. 
Terms  can  be  arranged.    For  further  details  communicate  with  me. 

H.  C.  BOLTER,  42  5  Main  Street— Vacaville— California 


VERMONT 


MANCHESTER  VERMONT 

"At  the  Foot  of  EQUINOX" 

OWNER  SACRIFICING 
FIFTY  ACRE  ESTATE 

House  recently  reconditioned,  6 
Master  Rooms,  two  with  fireplaces, 
4  Guest  rooms,  3  tiled  baths,  ample 
servants'  rooms.  10  room  Care- 
taker's house,  Barn,  Garage,  Hen- 
houses, Two  heating  plants,  Lovely 
gardens — Rock,  Rose — Perennial  in 
setting  of  rare  ornamental  shrubs 
and  trees.  Winding  gravel  driveway 
makes  attractive  approach  to  house. 
Superb  Views  of  mountains  and  Bat- 
tenkill  (Trout  stream  of  renown) 
River  Valley. 

OPPORTUNITY  to  acquire  one 
of  this  exclusive  section's  finest 
Estates  at  fraction  of  cost. 

READY  TO  OCCUPY.  Shown 
by  appointment. 

Details  on  application. 

PERKINS  and  WALTER 

Tel.  237  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


UTAH 


IDAHO  STOCK  RANCH 

Ideal  for  stoekraisins,  sporting  and  home. 
3380  acres.  Will  carry  1800  head  of  cattle. 
Fine  22  room  modern  home.  For  full  de- 
scriptive folder  write  to: 

MILLER  &  VIELE 

Farm  Specialists 

Box  807  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


VERMONT 


WONDERFUL  MOUNTAIN  VIEW 

about  100  Acres 

Square  white  house  with  living  room,  (lining 
room,  .six  bedrooms,  servant's  quarters;  large 
sun  porch  with  fire  place;  three-car  garage 
and  large  barn.    Price  $15,000. 


w. 

Bellows  Falls 


C.  HADLEY 


THE   CALEN  DAR 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

Sept.  13-14  Forest  Glen,  Md. 

Sept.  13-14  Amador  Co.  Fair,  Plymouth,  Calif. 

Sept.  13-14  Toulumne  Co.  Horse  Show,  Sonora,  Calif. 

Sept.  13-14  Houma,  La. 

Sept.  14  Hutchison,  Kans. 

Sept.  14  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  15  Morrison,  111. 

Sept.  15-20  Tenn.  State,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Sept.  16-19  Delaware,  O. 

Sept.  17-19  Ashland,  O. 

Sept.  17-21  Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Sept.  17-21  Crescent  City,  Calif. 

Sept.  18  Orland,  Calif. 

Sept.  18-20  YVissahickon,  Whitemarsh,  Pa. 

Sept.  18-21  Marysville,  Calif. 

Sept.  19,  20  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Sept.  19,  20  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Sept.  20  Glenville,  Conn. 

Sept.  20  PikesVille,  Md. 

Sept.  20-21  Windsor,  Conn. 

Sept.  20-21  Town  and  Country  Equestrian,  Chicago,  111. 

Sept.  20-21  Freeport,  111. 

Sept.  20-21  Yolo  Co.  Fair,  Woodland,  Calif. 

Sept.  20-21  Douglas  Meadows  Academy,  West  Toledo,  O. 

Sept.  21  North  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  21  John  McCabe's  Horse  Picnic,  Crawfordsville,  O. 

Sept.  22-27  Tulare,  Calif. 

Sept.  24-26  Utah  State  Fair,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Sept.  24-27  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Sept.  24-28  Eureka,  Calif. 

Sept.  25-27  North  Sh^re,  Stony  Brook,  L  I. 

Sept.  25-27  Glasgow,  Ky. 

Sept.  25-28  Monterey  Co.  Fair,  Monterey,  Calif. 

Sept.  25-28  Colusa,  Calif. 

Sept.  26,  27  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Sept.  27  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

Sept.  27  Berwyn,  Pa. 

Sept.  27  White  Hall,  Md. 

Sept.  27-October  4  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sept.  28  Neveda  Co.  Fair,  Grass  Valley,  Calif. 

Sept.  28  Brookville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  29  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Sept.  30  Demopolis,  Ala. 

Sept.  30-October  5  Fresno,  Calif. 


Sept.  1 

Sept.  6 

Sept.  6 

Sept.  6-7 

Sept.  7 

Sept.  7 

Sept.  7 

Sept.  7 

Sept.  7-8 

Sept.  13 

Sept.  13-14 

Sept.  14 

Sept.  14 

Sept.  19-20 

Sept.  20 

Sept.  20 

Sept.  21 

Sept.  21 

Sept.  21 

Sept.  21 

Sept.  26-27 

Sept.  27 

Sept.  27 

Sept.  27-28 

Sept.  27-28 

Sept.  28 

Sept.  28 

Sept.  29 


Sept.  1 

Sept.  6 

Sept.  7 

Sept.  13 

Sept.  13-14 

Sept.  21 


Sept.  1 

Sept.  1 

Sept.  1 

Sept.  6 

Sept.  6 

Sept.  8 

Sept.  12 

Sept.  13 

Sept.  13 

Sept.  13 

Sept.  13 


DOC  SHOWS 

Pontiac  Kennel  Club,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Grand  Rapids  Kennel  Club,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Tuxedo  Kennel  Club,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 

Nebraska  Kennel  Assn.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Louisville  Kennel  Club,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Jaxon  Kennel  Club,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Santa  Cruz  Kennel  Club,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 

Westchester  Kennel  Club,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

North  Montana  Kennel  Club,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Somerset  Hills  Kennel  Club,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

Waterloo  Kennel  Club,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Glendale  Kennel  Club,  Glendale,  Calif. 

Suffolk  County  Kennel  Club,  Huntington,  L.  I. 

Colorado  Kennel  Club,  Denver,  Colo. 

Northeastern  Indiana  Kennel  Club,  Fort  Worth,  Ind. 

Harrisburg  Kennel  Club,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Berks  County  Kennel  Club,  Reading,  Pa. 

Treaty  City  Kennel  Club,  Greenville,  O. 

Birmingham  Kennel  Club,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Oakland  Kennel  Club,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Intermountain  Kennel  Club,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Fayetteville  Kennel  Club,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Ox  Ridge  Kennel  Club,  Darien,  Conn. 

Los  Angeles  County  Fair  Kennel  Club,  Pomona,  Calif. 

Oklahoma  City  Kennel  Club,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Westbury  Kennel  Assn.,  Westbury,  N.  Y. 

Mississippi  Valley  Kennel  Club,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lumbee  Kennel  Club,  Lumbcrton,  N.  C. 


OBEDIENCE  TRIALS 

Pontiac  Kennel  Club,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
Tuxedo  Kennel  Club,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 
Santa  Cruz  Kennel  Club,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 
Somerset  Hills  Kennel  Club,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 
Waterloo  Kennel  Club,  Waterloo, towa. 
Treaty  City  Kennel  Club,  Greenville,  O. 


FIELD    TRIALS     (Pointers  and  Setters 

Broome  County  Sportsman's  Assn.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Dominion  Field  Trial  Club,  Pierson,  Man. 

Manitoba  Field  Trial  Club,  Melita,  Man. 

New  Britain  Field  Trial  Club,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Tioga  County  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

All-America  Field  Trial  Club,  Brownsville,  Tenn. 

New  Hampshire  Field  Trial  Club,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Friendship  Rod  &  Gun  Club,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 

Oswego  County  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

Trumbull  Pointer  &  Setter  Club,  Warren,  O. 

Western  Connecticut  Fish  &  Game  Assn.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


( Continued  on  page  10 ) 
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VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


•umuLmli     Uuffcij   oj  Uiryinia 


COl  IRT  MANOR 


1 


This  magnificent  estate  of  the  Kcvolut ioiinry  Period,  with 
all  modern  conveniences,  t  In*  home  of  the  latr  Willis  Nharpe 
Kilmer,  is  waiting  with  all  its  stock  of  purebred  horses 
and  eat  tie  for  a  discriminating  purchaser. 

The  Manor  House,  substantially  built  of  brick  with  slat*: 
roof,  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens  and  there  is  a 
pergola  atop  of  a  knoll  that  offers  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
adjoining  territory.  It  contains  on  the  first  Moor:  '_*  large 
living  rooms,  sun  room,  library,  dining  room,  guest  room 
and  til**  bath.  On  the  second  floor:  ."»  bedrooms  and  'A 
baths  with  modern  fixtures,  and  in  the  wing  ample 
servants*  and  secretarv's  room.  A  four  car  garage  is  close 
by. 

Adequate  dwellings  for  the  manager  and  employed  per- 
sonnel are  advantageously  scattered  over  the  estate's  broad 

acres.  The  14  stables  divided  by  fire  walls,  accommodate  2<>0  head  of  horses.  2  large  barns,  3  silos  and  a 
complete  track  for  the  exercising  of  the  horses  in  inclement  weather.  The  tool  sheds,  blacksmith  and  machine 
shops  are  well  kept.  An  inter-farm  communication  system  at  each  stable,  minimizes  the  effort  in  running  the 
estate.  The  water  supply  for  this  estate  comes  from  two  artesian  wells. 

The  entire  property  consists  of  S.'U  acres  of  rolling  land  underlain  with  limestone.  Two  streams  cross  this 
property  and  one  of  them  has  been  stocked  with  mountain  trout.  25  of  these  acres  are  in  woodland, 
5  acres  in  lawn  and  garden  and  the  balance  in  blue  grass. 


This  estate  not  only  offers  advantages  to  sportsmen,  but  it  is  also  a  paying  proposition, 
excess  of  its  asking  price. 

Illustrated  brochure  on  request.  Brokers'  cooperation  sejlicitecl. 

SCHMIDT  AND  WILSON,  IXC. 
Realtors 

401  E.  Franklin  St.  Richmond.  Virginia 


Its  valuation  is  in 


i 
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CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


"SHALLOWBROOK" 

at  Ridgefield,  Connecticut 

"Considered  the  most  charming  small  Estate  in  Connecticut.*1 

This  desirable  Georgian  Colonial  home  on  33  picturesque  acres  in  best 
resident! ;il  section;  utmost  privacy,  three  minutes  to  Village  and  Silver 
Spring  Golf  Course. 

Tbe  residence  designed  by  prominent  architect  in  1938  most  substan- 
tially constructed  of  brick  painted  white.  Entrance  hall,  circular  stair- 
way with  two  story  window;  large  living  room  and  adjoining  library; 
dining  room,  service  quarters;  all  electric  kitchen  and  pantry  in  wing. 
4  master  bedrooms  and  three  baths  with  glass  enclosed  showers;  large 
all  weather  sleeping  porch,  2  servant's  rooms  and  bath  and  governess's 
or  nurse's  room  and  bath,  garage  for  three  cars.  Five  fireplaces;  base- 
ment play  room,  wine  cellar,  etc.  Town  electricity  and  water.  Fine 
heating  plant  plus  Delco  emergency  system. 

Attractive  gardener's  cottage  6  rooms,  greenhouse,  garage  for  several 
cars,  etc.  Large  vegetable,  flower  and  herb  gardens;  young  bearing 
orchard,  brook,  etc.  Ample  water  from  two  wells  for  swimming  pool 
or  pond.  Low  insurance  and  taxes.  Seen  by  appointment  only.  Write 
for  pictures. 

ARTHUR  J.  CARNALL 


Full  Commission  to  Brokers. 


TELEPHONE  101-2 


RIDGEFIELD,  CONN. 


Redding  Ridge, 

Conn. 

Genuine 

Pre-Revolutionary 

Manor  House 

enlarged  and  skilfully  modernized  into 
an  extraordinarily  attractive  country 
home,  with  about  24  acres,  bordering 
a  stream  close  to  a  millpond  ;  beautiful 
shade  trees,  gardens,  bowling  green ; 
large  living  room  with  2  fireplaces,  din- 
ing room  with  fireplace,  open  and  enclosed  porches 
ample  service  wing  ;  5  master  bedrooms  with  4  baths ;  6- 
car  garage  with  spacious  studio,  extra  service  quarters  and 
attached  gardener's  cottage  ;  small  greenhouse,  boathouse 

Actively  for  sale. 


Brokers  protected. 


Kenneth  Ives  6?  Co. 
17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Country  homes  for  sale  and  lease 
Special  offerings. 

.  Post  Road, 

TnQJV^L.  Greenwjch,  Conn 


4Mf 

mwiuni 


Tel.  263 
7  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 
MU  Hill  2-6561 
(Offices  open  every  day) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FOX  HUNTING 

In  the  beautiful  rolling  country,  near  tbe 
Brandy-wine  Creek,  in  Chester  County,  and 
within  easy  access  to  rive  famous  hunt  clubs; 
60  acres  of  cultivation,  richly  blended  with 
woodland,  very'  old  Colonial  stone  house 
carefully  remodeled,  two  living  rooms,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  four  bedrooms,  sleeping  porch, 
two  baths,  some  of  tbe  finest  woodwork  and 
old  hardware  to  be  found  anywhere,  hot 
water  heat,  electricity;  garage  with  two  rooms 
and  bath  above;  guest  house  across  the  well 
kept  lawn,  four  rooms,  bath:  stone  bam  with 
modem  equipment  for  cattle,  seveial  horse 
stalls;  springhouse;  lake.  The  entire  prop- 
erty Is  in  excellent  condition,  convenient  to 
Wilmington  and  to  transportation*  to  New 
York.  $40,000. 

j.  M.  FRONEFIELD 

Lincoln  Highway    Wayne,  Pennsylvania 

"J  have  a  farm  for  every  buyer.'' 


WASHINGTON 


PUCET  SOUND  COUNTRY 

Island  near  Seattle.  Mild  year-round 
climate.  Good  transportation.  8  room 
modern  Colonial  house,  perfect  repair, 
3  baths.  5  acres  fertile  soil,  fruit 
trees  in  full  bearing.  10  minutes  to 
salt  water  fishing  and  yacht  harbor. 
$12,000.00.  Mrs.  O.  W.  Roberts, 
Vashon,  Washington. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Main  Line  Properties 


McMullin  £r  McMullin 

1600  WALNUT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PENnypacker  0495 
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14 
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14 
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14 
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14 
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14 
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14 
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21 
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21 

Sept. 

21 

Sept. 
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Sept. 
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28 

Sept. 
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Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
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Sept. 
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Sept. 
Sept. 
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8-  13 
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9-  13 
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THE  CALENDAR 

( Continued  from  page  8 ) 

Northern  States  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Solon  Springs,  Wis. 
Rockville  Fish  &  Game  Assn.,  Rockville,  Conn. 
Cooperstown  Fish  &  Game  Assn.,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
Keystone  Setter  &  Pointer  Club,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Middleport  Conservation  Club,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 
Marlboro  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Upper  Marlboro,  Md. 
Damariscotta  Sportsmen's  Club,  Damariscotta,  Me. 
I.B.M.  Country  Club,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 
Oregon  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Harrisburg,  Ore. 
Southeastern  Idaho  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 
Sewickley  Kennel  Club,  Sewickley,  Pa. 
Warren  County  Field  Trial  Club,  Lander,  Pa. 
Connecticut  Valley  Field  Doo  Club,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Monroe  County  Field  Trial  Club,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Saginaw  Field  &  Stream  Club,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


FIELD    TRIALS  (Retrievers) 

Northern  Retriever  Field  Trial  Club,  Gordon,  Wis. 
Minnesota  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Winona,  Minn. 
Wisconsin  Amateur  Field  Trial  Club,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Midwest  Field  Trial  Club,  Barrington,  111. 
Missouri  Valley  Hunt  Club,  Sturgeon,  Mo. 
Mississippi  Valley  Hunt  Club,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Mississippi  Valley  Kennel  Club,  Bourbon,  Mo. 
Rolling  Rock  Club,  Ligonier,  Pa. 

English  Springer  Spaniel  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Fishers  Island,  N.  Y. 


FIELD    TRIALS  (Spaniels) 

North wesV  English  Springer  Spaniel  Club,  Portland,  Ore. 
Nebraska  Dog  &  Hunt  Club,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Wisconsin  Amateur  Field  Trial  Club,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
English  Springer  Spaniel  Club  of  Illinois,  Waukeegan,  111. 
West  Suburban  Sporting  Dog  Club,  Maywood,  111. 
Albany  Spaniel  Field  Trial  Club,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


SKEET  TOURNAMENTS 

Clarksburg  Skeet  Club,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Palos  Heights,  Trap  &  Gun  Club,  Worth,  111. 

Bourbon  Skeet  Club,  Paris,  Ky. 

Hamilton  Community  Gun  Club,  Hamilton,  O. 

Valhalla  Skeet  Club,  Valhalla,  N.  Y, 

Jefferson  Skeet  Club,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Little  River  Skeet  Club,  Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

Fayette  Skeet  Club,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Minute  Man  Sportsmen's  Club,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Sylvan  Hills  Skeet  Club,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Remington  Gun  Club,  Lordship,  Conn. 

Dover  Sportsmen's  Club,  Dover,  N.  H. 

Elizabethtown  Gun  Club,  Elizabethtown,  Ky. 

Pascagoula  Skeet  Assn.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Austin  Skeet  Club,  Austin,  Tex. 

Remington  Gun  Club,  Lordship,  Conn. 

Mason  City  Gun  Club,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

Middlefield  Skeet  Club,  Middlefield,  Conn. 

Kossuth  County  Conservation  League,  Algona,  la. 

Columbia  Gun  Club,  Columbia,  Miss. 

Kailua  Skeet  Club,  Kailua,  Oahu,  T.  H. 

Nassau  Trapshooting  Club,  Mineola,  L.  I. 


STATE    &  COUNTY 


FAIRS 

D. 


South  Dakota  State  Fair,  Huron, 
Rutland  Fair,  Rutland,  Vt. 
Oregon  State  Fair,  Salem,  Ore. 
Essex  County  Fair,  Topsfield,  Mass. 
Upp"er  Peninsula  State  Fair,  Escanaba,  Mich. 
Wyoming  State  Fair,  Douglas,  Wyo. 
Kentucky  State  Fair,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Kansas  Free  Fair,  Topeka,  Kans. 
Ozark  Empire  Free  Fair,  Springfield,  Mo. 
Saginaw  County  Fair.  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Staunton  Fair,  Staunton,  Va. 
Clay  County  Fair,  Spencer,  la. 
Mineola  Fair,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Los  Angeles  County  Fair,  Pomona,  Calif. 
Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Tennessee  State  Fair,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Western  Washington  Fair,  Puyallup,  Wash. 
Utah  State  Fair,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Oklahoma  State  Fair,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla 
New  Mexico  State  Fair,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
Tennessee  Valley  Fair,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Virginia  State  Fair,  Richmond,  Va. 
New  Jersey  State  Fair,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Bloomsburg  Fair,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
Southeastern  Fair,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Oklahoma  Free  Fair,  Muskogee,  Okla. 
Panhandle  South  Plains  Fair,  Lubbock,  Tex. 
Alabama  State  Fair,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Dairy  Cattle  Congress  &  Natl.  Belgian  Show,  Waterloo,  la. 
Mississippi-Alabama  Fair,  Tupelo,  Miss. 
Northeastern  Indiana  Dairy  Show,  Auburn,  Ind. 
York  Inter-State  Fair,  York,  Pa. 


( Continued  on  page  15 ) 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


t  ONNK  HUM 


CONNICTICUT 


CONNICTICUT 


CONNICTICUT 


mm 


"BRIARBROOK" 

This  rambling  Colonial  home  combines  the  mellow  charm  of  the  past  century  with  the  com- 
forts of  today.  There  are  10  acres  of  land,  with  frontage  on  two  roads,  magnificent  trees,  a 
pond  fed  by  two  brooks  with  constant  waterfall. 

The  house  has  a  large  entrance  hall  with  fireplace,  a  powder  room  lavatory,  spacious  living 
room  with  fireplace  and  French  doors  leading  onto  a  porch  overlooking  the  pond,  a  dining 
room  opening  onto  a  terrace  and  formal  garden,  pantry,  kitchen  and  enclosed  porch.  On  the 
second  floor  is  a  large  master  suite  with  fireplace,  sun  deck,  dressing  room  and  bath;  also 
four  additional  bedrooms,  2  baths,  3  servants  rooms  and  bath.  There  is  a  4  car  garage  with 
two  rooms  and  a  bath  above. 

It  is  only  five  minutes  drive  to  the  railroad  station  and  shopping  center,  and  ten  minutes  from 
the  Ox  Ridge  Hunt  Club  and  the  Wee  Burn  and  Woodway  Coif  Clubs. 


Darien  Road  (Route  ;29> 
New  Canaan  9  1 990 


MRS.  PAUL  LUNDY 

Country  Homes  At  the  Parkway 


New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Darien  5  1451 


New  Milford  and  Vicinity 

Farms — Country  Homes — 
Acreage 

MtMIMM  VALLEY  AGENCY 
T.l.  TTO 

Nrw    Xllford.    Litrhfield    County.  Conn. 


UNUSUAL  BARGAINS! 

Estates  —  Farms  —  Country  Prop- 
erties in  Greenwich.  Westchester, 
and  nearby  Connecticut. 

GEORGE  HOWE 

Suburban  and  Country  Prooertlat 
S27  Sth  At..  N  Y.c     MUrray  Hill  5-8J55 


I 


GREENWICH 

and  tn  the  finest  residential  section  of  It. 
Charmtnglv  planned  new  home  of  informal 
dignit).  10  rooms.  4  baths,  --car  garage, 
(hvr  two  acres. 

Price  recently  reduced  to  HMNk 

Photographs   and   fuller   description   of  this 

and  other  Greenwich  propeitles. 

EDSON  &  EDSON  INC.— 
First  National  Bank  Building 

I    E.   Putnam  Ave.  Greenwich.  222 


Country  Homes 
in 

Connecticut 

JOHN  B.  BENSON 

Westport,  Conn.  Telephone  5103 


SYCAMORE  LEDGE 

I 


j  I  Ins  modern  French 
'residence  of  fire- 
proof construction 
jsituated  in  one  of 
-tin  most  exclusive 
sections  of  town,  has 
Living  room, 
library,  large  hall 
all  opening  on  at- 
tractive terrace  with 
fountain;  dining 
room,  powder  room, 
service  rooms.  5 
master  bedrooms,  5 
baths;  ample  maids' 

quarters.  J  car  garage.  Guest  cottage  and  garage.  Attractive  grounds — 
lawns,  woods,  outstanding  trees  and  shrubs.  Priced  to  sell.  For  par- 
ticulars apply  to 

THE  A.  W.  W.  MARSHALL  COMPANY 


80  West  Putnam  Ave. 


Tel.  668 


Greenwich,  Conn. 


STAMFORD 
French  Normandy 

Secluded,  beautifully  planted.  Brick  house, 
air  conditioned:  9  rooms;  4  bedrooms;  3 
baths:  5  fireplaces;  paneled  library.  7tt  acres: 
lagoon,  4  brooks.  Greenhouse,  4  car  garage. 
J25.000. 

THE  VICK  REALTY  CO. 

135  Atlantic  St.  Stamford.  Conn. 

Tel.  4-2197 


CRISP  BREEZES 

almost  always  at  this  pleasant  old  coun- 
try home — 8  rooms,  3  baths;  3-car 
garage;  swimming  pool,  nice  trees, 
views  of  the  Litchfield  Hills.  $15,000. 

E.  C.  BARBER 

Greycote  Tel.  159    Wocdbury.  Conn. 


DARIEN 


Tel.  5 


SHOREFRONT 
and 

INLAND  PROPERTIES 

WHEELER 

■  1436   REAL   ESTATE  Darien 


CONNECTICUT 

Country  Properties 

DAVID  H. BATCHELDER 

Wilton,  Conn.       Tel.  276-2 


BETHEL 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Acre  Farm 

Colonial  house,  eight  rooms,  all  improre- 
ments,  two  large  stock  barns,  dairy  bouse; 
land  is  level  and  gently  sloping,  tractor 
worked,  intelligently  farmed  for  years,  handy 
to  shopping  center.  R.R.  within  two  hours 
N.  T.  City.    Price  $30,000. 

HOWARD  R.  BRISCOE 

Putnam  Park  Road         Bethel,  Conn. 


4  ACRES  WITH  A  VIEW 

Charming  Colonial — just  com- 
pleted— authentic  in  feeling, 
planned  for  modern  comfort. 
3  master  bedrooms,  2  baths, 
maid's  room,  bath;  3  fire- 
places. Secluded,  yet  acces- 
sible. Commuting  distance. 
$18,500. 

Fairfield  Land  &  Title  Company 


Fairfield.  Conn. 


Tel.  9-3361 


STAMFORD 

*2  MILES  from  station — 
one  delightful  acre; 
Colonial  farmhouse:  pine- 
paneled  library,  4  master 
bedrooms  with  3  baths, 
servant's  room  and  bath; 
oil  burner;  2-car  garage. 
Price  $15,000;  taxes  $175. 

SAMUEL  N.  PIERSON 

65  Broad  Street  Stanford,  Conn. 

Tel.  4-1111 


SEPTEMBER,  1941 
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NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


KENTUCKY 


KENTUCKY 


CHARMING 

OLD  ENGLISH  RESIDENCE 

on  12  beautiful  acres 

Situated  on  an  eminence.  Long  un- 
obstructed views  are  had  of  both 
banks  of  the  Hudson  River,  at  its 
most  interesting  and  picturesque  point. 
The  buildings  were  designed  by  With- 
er! and  the  residence  is  arranged  for 
maximum  comfort  including  large  re- 
ception hall,  drawing  room,  library, 
dining  room,  full  complement  of  serv- 


ice rooms.  5  master  bedrooms,  two 
baths,  dressing  rooms:  ample  servants 
quarters ;  four  large  rooms  on  third  floor; 
high  ceilinged  cellar  well  partitioned,  etc. 
Combination  barn:  box  stall  and  2  cow 
stanchions;  garage  for  4  cars  and  chauf- 
feur's house  4  rooms  and  bath.  Small 
green  house,  fresh  water  pond.  The  house 
sets  well  back  from  the  road  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  majestic  old  shade  trees, 
flowering  shrubs  and  broad  lawns  insur- 
ing complete  privacy. 

Attractively   priced   for   immediate  sale. 
For  complete  description  address: 

MRS.  EDWARD  B.  WEED 

Crand  Ave.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


RYE 


'THE  OLD  MILL" 

Built  by  owner  in  1925.  Early 
American  center  hall  plan  home.  7 
acres,  including  pond,  mill  stream. 
Hand  hewn  shingles,  fireplaces, 
pegged  oak  floors.  5  rooms  and 
washroom  on  first  floor ;  5  bedrooms 
and  2  baths  and  sewing  room  on 
second  floor.  Attic:  servants'  quar- 
ters and  bath.  Tenant  house  of  5 
rooms  and  bath.  Large  barn,  8  box 
stalls,  3  car  garage  (heated).  471 
foot  frontage  Merrick  Road,  oldest 
Post  Road.  At  head  of  Channel 
across  Great  South  Bay  to  Jones 
Beach,  Fire  Island  waterways. 
Being  in  business  zone,  property  is 
especially  suitable  for  high-class  en- 
terprise and  restaurant.  Price 
$50,000  cash. 

CILBERT  L.  HAICHT,  (Owner) 
Amiryville  Long  Island 


MASSACHUSETTS 


In  a  Berkshire  Hills'  village,  7  rooms 
and  bath,  Colonial  dwelling,  excellent 
condition,  steam  heat.  Barn.  J^ds  acre. 
On  paved  road,  fishing,  swimming  and 
other  summer  and  winter  sports  close 
at  hand.  Price  $5,800.  Pictures. 

Wheeler  ^Taylor  •  inc. 

Great  Barringten,  Mass. 


CAP  COD,  MASS. 

Home  mellowed  by  200  yrs.  "f  living. 
Cost  $84,000  to  put  in  present  condition. 
11  acres.    Owner  living  in  Florida  will 
sell  ior  $30,000. 
Other  properties  old  and  new. 

MAY  C.  FAY 

Barnstable,  Mass.  Tel.  Barn.  168 


125  MILES  AT  SEA 

Beautiful  Montauk  with  its  established  background, 
Yacht  Club,  Golf  Club  and  Surf  Club,  is  now  available 
to  those  of  limited  income  but  unlimited  good  taste. 
Wooded  knolls  and  ocean  front  locations  with  private 
beaches  are  now  being  purchased  by  the  farseeing  for 
Summer  enjoyment  and  as  □  hedge  against  future  un- 
certainties. 


For  example: — Ocean  Front  sites  on  a  knoll  with  a  commanding 
View  of  the  sea  and  a  private  wide  sand  beach  100  x  600  ft.— 
Price  J2000.— Terms — or  %  acre  plot  fronting  on  one  of  America's 
most  delightful  18  hole  Championship  Golf  Courses  and  with  a 
view  of  the  lake  and  the  ocean— l'rice  $650. — Terms. 

We  will  gladly  mail  you  an  attractive  brochure. 

MONTAUK  BEACH  COMPANY,  INC. 
Box  105—  Montauk,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Telephone    2325    Montauk  Point. 


Near  Apawamis  Club 
On  Sunset  Lane 

14  rooms,  with  Colonial  decorations  in 
exquisite  taste;  6  baths;  3-car  garage. 
2.45  acres.  Modern  and  in  perfect  con- 
dition. 

BROKERS  PROTECTED 

MEYER 

Rye  523 


BLAKEMAN  QUINTARD 


Depot  Square 


BEDFORD,   NEW  YORK 

Georgian    Stone    Colonial ;    23    Rooms,  113 
Acres,    Excellent    Stables,    fine    old  trees: 
Pleasing  arrangement  of  rooms,  6  family  bed- 
rooms, 5  baths. 
PRICED  FAR  BELOW  ORIGINAL  COST. 
Brokers  protected 

\\shb  Marvin 

521  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y.  City.   Tel.  MU.  2-6525 


COUNTRY  LIFE 
Sells  Property 

An  extract  from  a  letter  dated 
August  5,  1941,  reads  as  follows: 
"I  thought  it  might  interest  you 
to  know  that  I  have  sold  my 
property  in  Maine  as  a  result  of 
an  advertisement  in  your  publi- 
cation." 


Sn  iL  Qfearl  of  ike  d~Blue   Qrass         mm  fry 

i i t  •\rrrT  T  Tf^VP'  9  miles  from  Lexington 
L.  I  LLL  1  KJIS     9  miles  from  Paris 

This  stone  and  clapboard  house  substantially  built  with  18-inch  walls, 
fireproof  lining  between  floors;  copper  gutters,  flashings  and  pipes 
contains :  entrance  hall,  dining  room,  butler's  pantry,  kitchen,  lavatory, 
screened  back  porch,  large  living  room,  bedroom,  bath,  den,  tile  screened 
living  room  porch,  4-car  attached  garage  on  first  floor.  Large  master 
bedroom,  2  guest  rooms,  2  baths  and  sewing  room  on  second  floor. 
Bedroom,  bath  and  store  space  on  third  floor.  Large  cellar  with  laundry 
and  brick  preserve  closet.  It  was  built  for  owner  in  a  dense  woodland 
on  15  beautiful  acres  of  gardens,  pools,  pond,  bearing  orchard,  etc. 

There  are  2  servants' 
cottages,  large  tobacco 
barn,  modern  chicken 
house  and  a  kennel.  All 
walks  -.of  stone ;  good 
fences.  Quiet,  restful,  ab- 
solute seclusion,  yet  with- 
in sight  of  Main  Road. 
Surely  a  most  desirable 
home,  priced  to  sell.  No 
agents. 

MRS.  R.  L.  BUFFINGTON 
R.  F.  D.        Lexington,  Ky. 


■REAL  ESTATE  DIRECTORY 


Arizona 

Drachman-Grant 
Tucson,  Arizona 


California 

H.  C.  Bolter 
425  Main  St. 
Vacaville,  Calif. 


Connecticut 

E.  C.  Barber 
Greycote 

Woodbury,  Conn. 


David  H.  Batchelder 
Wilton,  Conn. 


John  B.  Benson 
Westport,  Conn. 


Howard  R.  Briscoe 
Putnam  Park  Road 
Bethel,  Conn. 


Arthur  ).  Carnall 
Ridgef  ield 
Conn. 


Thomas  N.  Cooke,  Inc. 
Post  Road 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


Edson  &  Edson 

West  Putnam  Avenue 

Greenwich,  Conn. 


Fairfield  Land  &  Title  Co. 

Fairfield,  Conn. 


Housatonic  Valley  Agency 
New  Milford,  Conn. 


George  Howe 
527  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Kenneth  Ives  &  Co. 
17  East  42nd  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Paul  Lundy 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 


A.  W.  W.  Marshall 
80  West  Putnam  Ave. 
Greenwich.  Conn. 


Samuel  N.  Pierson 
65  Broad  St. 
Stamford,  Conn. 


Vick  Realty  Co. 
135  Atlantic  St. 
Stamford,  Conn. 


Herbert  Wheeler 
Darien,  Connecticut 


Maryland 

George  R.  Debnam  III, 
Driftwood  Farm, 
Rock  Hall,  Md. 


Eastern  Shore  Estates  Co. 
Queen  Anne's  County 
Centerville,  Maryland 


W.  Clarke  Grieb 
Chestertown,  Maryland 


Hyland  P.  Stewart,  |r. 
516  North  Charles  St. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


Massachusetts 

May  C.  Fay 
Barnstable,  Mass. 


Wheeler  &  Taylor 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


Now  York 

Fish  &  Marvin 
521  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
and 

Rye  Trust  Building 
Rye,  New  York 


Montauk  Beach  Co. 
Box  102 
Montauk,  N.  Y. 


E.  T.  Mullen 
1  East  57th  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania 

Joseph  M.  Fronefield 
Wayne,  Pennsylvania 


McMullin  &  McMullin 
1600  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Utah 

Miller  &  Viele 
Box  807 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Vermont 

W.  C.  Hadley 
Bellows  Falls 
Vermont 

Perkins  &  Walter 

Brattleboro 

Vermont 


Virginia 

Allison  &  Young 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia 


).  Green  Carter 
Warrenton,  Virginia 


Henry  E.  Keeler 
Orange,  Va. 


G  B.  Lorraine 
510-511  Law  Building 
Richmond,  Va. 


Joseph  M.  Samuels 

Orange 

Virginia 

Schmidt  &  Wilson 
401  E.  Franklin  St. 
Richmond,  Va. 


F.  W.  Sharp  &  Son 
The  Plains 

Fauquier  County,  Virginia 


Stevens  &  Barkley 
Monticello  Hotel  Building 
Charlottesville,  Virginia 
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VIRGINIA 


MARYLAND 


MAKYI  AND 


MAR  fl  AND 


10  Aert  Ettata  in  Virginia 


mm,    1  bat 


limn,  of   I  rw«l 


Ill.Ue 
i  near 


Stavant  sV  Barklay.  Inc. 

MootlMll*   M»t«l   Blila       CharlattMvllle.  V* 


llu  l 
Oram 


•Ml.  \IIIOS-- 

VIRGINIA  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

■  v.  with  MM  •nil  t-lapunanl  ilwrllliu. 


•nil 

•in 


|0$    M  SAMUELS 


Ouno  Virginia 


Beef  Cattle  Farm 

180  acres — six  rooms,  brick  house, 
bath.  Ham  with  box  stalls,  other 
outbuildings.  Taxes  year  l^-H), 
130.00.  For  quick  sale-^$l  2,300  <M). 

HENRY  E.  KEELER 

ORANCE  VA. 


Colonial  Brick  Home — Tidewater.  Virginia 

This  Interesting  old  brick  home  was  built 
about  1800  and  awaits  the  sympathetic  hand 
of  the  restorer.  The  plantation  comprises 
ISO  acres,  with  80  acres  in  cultivation.  HO 
acres  In  Woodland  and  If  acres  In  a  pond. 
Located  on  a  State  toad  and  an  arm  of 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Tenant  house  and  com- 
plement farm  buildings.  Family  on-hard,  ber- 
ries and  grapes.  Triced  $15,000,  It  Is  a 
splendid  raJue. 

G.  B.  LORRAINE.  Law  Bldg..  Richmond.  Va. 

lltroktr'.  co  operation  tnviTfili   


NORTHERN  VIRGINIA 

Blue  Grass  Stock  Farm 

900  seres  top  ftTaxinu  land  with  man)* 
springs.  2  lame  breams,  13i>  acre  woods. 
Rebuilt  rail  fences,  good  barns  and  ten- 
ant houses. 

Price  $35.00  per  Acre 
For  details  and  Inspection  appointment. 

F.  W.  SHARP  &  SON 

Koxvlew  Farm 
The  PUins  Virginia 


VIRGINIA  ESTATE 

Handsome  home,  beautiful  grounds,  1000 
fertile  acres,  truly  and  unusually  at- 
tractive gentleman's  estate  in  the  hunt 
section.  Write  for  description. 

ALLISON  8i  YOUNG 

Fredericksburg.  Va. 


CRAZINC  FARM 

500  acres  good  land  well  watered  and  wooded. 
Attractive  old  fashioned  house  of  9  rooms, 
nice  trees  and  lawn — Price  $20,000.  For  de- 
tails of  this  and  other  Virginia  Farms, 
apply: 

J.  GREEN  CARTER 
TEL.   136  WARRENTON,  VA. 


SEPTEMBER.    19  4  1 


ON  THK  KASTKRN  SIIOKKOF  MARYLAND 


ski. i-'  slstaimm;  Maryland  plantation  on  dllp  kivkk 

1710— "KEN N  KRSLKY"— |y  W 

Picturesquely  located  overlooking  rolling  hrlds,  woodland  and  winding 
waterway* — convenient  to  county  seal  town  ami  only  lour  mile*  by  rivet 
to  yacht  and  counlry  club.  In  the  center  of  a  fine  neighborhood  of 
mmit.ir  improved  country  home*. 

Krnnersley  embodiet  *25  acres  of  an  originul  grain  of  JIIOO  acres  An 
adjoining  500  acre*  are  available  if  desired.  The  aoil  is  of  a  rich  loam 
type  that  ha*  natural  drainage  and  i*  profitably  productive.  Two  fresh 
water  stream*  make  it  especially  suited  for  raining  live  stock  a*  well  a* 
general  farming.  There  i*  all  adequate  *et  of  larm  building*  and  a 
farmer's  house.  The  farm  i*  under  tillage  and  i*  highly  recommended. 

The  Manor  House  built  in  1710  it  in  elegant  condition,  it*  lovely 
original  interior  be 
provement*.   In  m 
library,  three  hedm 
ha*  two  bedrooms 


tifully  prrservrd.  There  are  all  modern  im- 
n  are  reception  hall,  large  living  room,  a 
two  batht.  The  K.i*t  wing  a*  guest  quartera 
I.  In  We*t  wing  are  dining  room,  butler'* 
pantry  and  kitchen  with  servants  quarter*  above.  Heating  »y»tem  and 
laundry  in  baaemcnt. 


Though  onl 
New  York,  K 
undisturbed  CC 
particular*  up. 


i  di*lant  from  Washington  and  i'/j  hour*  front 
offer*  the  quiet  *eclu*ion  and  advantage  of  an 
I  where  good  living  ii  enjoyed  at  low  cost.  Pull 


quest. 


KASTKRN  SHORE  ESTATE  CO. 


CEN'TREVII.I.E 


QUEEN  ANNE*.  COUNTY 


MARYLAND 


Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 

Choice  Waterfront  and  Inland 
Farms.    Worth  your  invcstiKation. 

CEORCE  R.  DEBNAM.  Ill, 
Rock  Hall  Maryland 


PAYING  DAIRY  FARM 

1  ^0  acres  uf  beat  Chester  Loam  soil  with 
modern  house,  barns,  etc.,  in  Harford 
County.  Excellent  herd  of  pure  bred  Guern* 
seya  producing  nice  income.  For  sale  com' 
plt.lv  stocked  and  equipped  as  a  going 
business. 

HYLAND  P.  STEWART.  Jr. 

516  N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


EASTERN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND 

Water-front  farms  and  plantations.  Each 
one  has  been  carefully  selected  and  is 
reasonably  priced  and  can  be  farmed  at 
a  profit.  Some  are  especially  adapted 
for  live  stock  raising.  Acreages  from 
50  to  1.000. 

W.  CLARKE  CRIEB 

Farm  Management  Real  Estate 

Chestertown,  Maryland 

Booklet  of  twenty-five  exclusively  listed 
properties  on  request. 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA  CATTLE  PLANTATION 

Comprising  1400  acres  with  half  or  the  land 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  or  pasture.  The 
plantation  is  within  comimitlng  distance  of 
Hichmond  on  a  hard  surfaced  highway  and  a 
small  river.  Improvements  —  modern  home, 
pre-revolutionary  home,  tenant  house,  comple- 
ment farm  buildings,  in  excellent  condition. 
Offered  stocked  and  equipped  at  $55,000  on 
convenient  terms.  Complete  details  and 
photographs  on  request. 

G.  B.  LORRAINE  -  Law  Bldg.  -  Richmond.  Va. 

(Broker's  co-operation  invited. ) 


700  ACRE  FARM  ON  EASTERN  SHORE 


Equipped  for  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  chickens  and  farming 
Newly  fenced,  with  paved  roads  and  highly  fertile  soil. 

Prices  are  advancing  rapidly.    Now  is  the  time  to  buy. 

Low  Tax  Rate    •    For  Further  Information 

E.  T.  MULLEN,  Agent  Or 

1  East  57th  Street,  New  York  Your  Own 

Telephone  Eldorado  5-4780  Broker 


PUBLIC  LIBRAfT 
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The  Editor's  Cornucopia 


George  Washington  never 
slept  in  our  house,  though  lie 
did  a  lot  of  sleeping  in  the  coun- 
try around  Pleasant  Valley  Farm, 
^r,  to  put  it  more  accurately,  he 
did  a  lot  of  waking  in  and  around 
this  section  while  others  were  do- 
ing the  sleeping. 

He  stayed  for  a  time  in  Lam- 
bertville;  that  we  do  know.  He 
was  quartered  in  the  John  Hol- 
conib  house  at  the  north  end  of 
Main  Street;  a  two-story  gray 
stone  dwelling,  it  is  still  in  use. 
His  men  occupied  the  town;  that 
is,  until  they  heard  that  Corn- 
wallis  was  coming,  when  they 
took  the  boats  of  the  ferry  that 
Samuel  Coryell  had  started  in 
1732  and  went  across  the  Dela- 
ware River. 

They  landed  near  New  Hope, 
in  what  is  now  fashionable  Bucks 
County,  and  in  the  hills  a  few 
miles  further  down  the  river  they 
camped.  Directly  opposite  our 
farm,  on  Bowman's  hill,  they  es- 
tablished a  lookout;  the  tower 
commemorating  the  site  may  be 
clearly  seen  from  the  surround- 
ing countryside — a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  heroic  part  played 
by  the  farmers  of  this  section  in 
the  establishment  of  American 
independence. 

Onlv   a   few   miles   below  us, 


WASHINGTON  NEVER  SLEPT  IN  OUR  HOUSE 
BUT  IT'S  NICE  JUST  THE  SAME 


Washington  made  his  historic 
crossing  on  the  morning  of  De- 
cember 26,  1776,  to  fight  and 
win  the  battle  of  Trenton.  One 
of  the  decisive  battles  of  the 
Revolution  that  brought  us  free- 
dom, the  story  of  this  humble 
effort  many  years  ago  on  behalf 
of  our  country  may  be  worth 
repeating. 

Washington  didn't  have  much 
of  an  army  when  he  crossed  into 
Pennsylvania.  Hustled  across 
New  Jersey  and  over  the  river 
by  closely  pursuing  British,  his 
army  and  his  prestige  were  both 
seriously  reduced.  Disheartened 
l>y  the  defeats  of  Long  Island 
and  New  York,  many  of  his  men 
had  deserted;  others  had  com- 
pleted their  terms  of  service ; 
only  2,400  to  2,700  remained.  The 
British  were  holding  New  Jersey 
with  three  times  their  number. 

"I  fear  the  game  is  nearly  up," 
Washington  wrote  to  his  cousin. 

Trenton  was  occupied  by  Brit- 
ain's hired  soldiers,  the  Hessians. 
Washington  figured,  as  every 
schoolboy  and  girl  gleefully  re- 
calls, that  they  would  be  sound 


asleep  on  the  morning  after  a 
boisterous  Christmas  celebration. 

He  resolved  to  cross  the  river 
and  planned  a  surprise  attack  for 
5  a.m.  It  was  a  difficult  feat,  for 
the    big    flat-bottomed  Durham 


boats — some  of  them  66  feet  long, 
capable  of  holding  15  tons — were 
not  easily  poled  through  the  ice- 
choked  river. 

"I  am  writing  in  the  ferry 
house,"  one  of  his  officers  re- 
ported. "The  troops  are  all  over, 
and  the  boats  have  gone  back  for 
the  artillery.  We  are  three  hours 
behind  the  set  time.  Glover's  men 
have  had  a  hard  time  to  force 
the  boats  through  the  floating  ice 
with  the  snow  drifting  in  their 
faces.  I  have  never  seen  Wash- 
ington so  determined  as  he  is 
now.  The  storm  is  changing  to 
sleet  and  cuts  like  a  knife.  The 
last  cannon  is  being  landed." 

The  nine  miles  of  roads  that  re- 
mained to  Trenton  were  so  icy 
that  Washington's  little  army — 
divided  into  two  divisions — could 
not  attack  until  8.  Fortunately 
for  us,  it  made  little  difference; 
few  of  the  Hessians  were  awake 
even  then. 

After  a  brief  battle  the  Hes- 
sians agreed  to  lay  down  their 
arms. 

The  prisoners  numbered  23 
officers  and  886  men.  Colonel  Rail, 
the  Hessians'  commander,  lay 
mortally  wounded ;  Washington 
estimated  the  enemy  dead,  in  all. 
at  "not  over  twenty  or  thirty." 
His  own  casualties  were  "only 
two  officers  and  one  or  two  pri- 
vates wounded."  One  of  the 
wounded  officers  was  Lt.  James 
Monroe,  later  fifth  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  helped  to 
capture  a  Hessian  battery.  About 
one-third  of  the  Hessians  escaped 
down  the  river  road  toward  Bor- 
dentown. 

Washington  returned  to  Penn- 
sylvania with  little  delay.  There 
two  of  his  men  died  from  the 
cold.  But  the  American  cause  had 
been  inestimably  aided.  Revolu- 
tionists throughout  the  colonies 
were  heartened  by  the  unexpected 
success  at  Trenton  and  the  Brit- 
ish were  correspondingly  alarmed. 


General  Howe  sent  Cornwallis 
with  4,000  to  5,000  troops  to  cap- 
ture Washington,  should  he  at- 
tempt to  return  to  New  Jersey. 

The  American  army  had  al- 
ready recrossed  the  rives,  how- 
ever, taking  advantage  of  the 
solid  ice.  So  that  when  Corn- 
wallis arrived,  just  before  sunset 
on  January  2,  he  found  the  Con- 
tinental troops  drawn  up  and 
ready  for  him  on  the  higher 
ground  on  the  farther  side  of 
Trenton's  Assunpink  Creek. 

A  bloody  engagement  followed, 
though  it  gets  scant  attention  in 
the  history  books,  for  most  people 
confuse  it  with  the  Battle  of 
Princeton  that  occurred  the  next 
day.  Locally,  folks  are  very 
proud  of  it  and  speak  of  it  as 
the  Second  Battle  of  Trenton,  or 
in  more  homely  fashion,  as  the 
Battle  of  the  Assunpink. 

Three  times  the  British  charg- 
ed up  to  the  ridge  and  even  onto 
it.  Each  time  the  assault  was 
broken  by  a  hail  of  Continental 
lead.  An  eyewitness  wrote  that 
when  the  first  attack  crumbled 
".  .  .  our  army  raised  a  shout,  and 
such  a  shout  I  have  never  since 
heard;  by  what  signal  or  word  of 
command  I  know  not.  The  line  is 
more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground  the 
extremes  were  not  in  sight  of 
each  other,  yet  they  shouted  as 
one  man." 

The  British  lost  150  dead  but 
Washington  realized  that  they 
would  make  a  more  determined  as- 
sault in  the  morning,  which  his 


left  behind  to  keep  camp-fires 
burning  in  sight  of  the  British, 
who  were  singing  around  well- 
filled  kettles  a  short  distance 
away. 

In  the  morning  Washington 
had  overwhelmed  the  British  gar- 
rison at  Princeton  .  .  .  And,  oh 
my,  how  much  has  happened 
since !  How  has  this  little  nation 
grown  great  in  the  years  from 
1776  to  1941,  from  Washington 
to  Roosevelt,  from  Trenton  and 
the  Assunpink  to  Iceland  and, 
for  all  we  know,  the  Azores  and 
Dakar ! 

• 

It  is  thrilling  to  know  the  his- 
tory of  your  community,  particu- 
larly if  it  is  so  inspiring  as  that 
of  the  simple  honest  country  in 
which  we  were  sb  fortunate  as  to 
settle.  It  would  be  nice,  too,  if 
we  knew  more  about  the  house  in 
which  we  live,  which  is  what  I 
really  expected  to  write  about  as 
I  sat  down  at  the  typewriter. 

Perhaps  some  reader  in  the 
nearby  towns — Lambertville,  pop. 
4,518;  Titus ville,  pop.  300;  Wash- 
ington Crossing,  pop.  30;  Pen- 
nington, pop.  1,335;  Hopewell, 
pop.  1,467 — could  help  us  out. 

All  we  know  is  that  the  original 
house  must  have  been  built  about 
1820  to  1830,  when  nearby  Lam- 
bertville rivalled  nearby  Trenton 
for  commercial  supremacy.  It  is 
two  stories  in  height,  of  brick, 
all  built  in  one  part  in  the  con- 
ventional Jeffersonian  H. 

A  fire  burned  it  out  thoroughly 
about  fifty  years  ago.  but  it  must 
have  been  a  lovely  home.  On  the 
best  part  of  a  little  hill  over- 
looking the  valley,  with  a  long 
winding  entry,  it  commanded 
some  respect.  Wooden  lintels  over 
the  windows,  the  marks  of  a  once 


SKETCHES  BY  GORDON  ROSS 


poorly  equipped  army  would 
hardly  be  able  to  hold  off.  Escape 
back  to  Pennsylvania  was  im- 
possible; a  thaw  had  broken  the 
ice  sheet  on  the  Delaware.  He 
decided  to  retreat  to  Princeton 
by  a  little-used  back  road. 

The  ragged  army  moved  off  to 
whispered  orders.  To  deaden  the 
rumble  of  his  artillery  wheels, 
rags  were  wrapped  around  the 
rims.  "Rags  were  plentiful,"  one 
historian  commented,  "but  they 
were  all  on  the  backs  of  the 
soldiers."    A  skeleton  force  was 


handsome  doorway,  and  ten-foot 
ceilings,  indicate  that  the  house 
must  have  been  a  country  home 
well  above  the  average;  indeed, 
it  had  servants'  quarters  above 
the  kitchen  and  a  backstairs. 

It  looked  as  though  a  Second 
Battle  of  the  Assunpink  had  been 
fought  right  through  it  when  we 
got  it. 
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Sept.  I 
Sept.  II 
OMb  « 
Oct.  II 


Sept.  5 

Sept.  1 

Srpt.  i< 

Srpl.  1 1 

Srpt.  16 

Srpl.  I" 
Srpt.  30 
Srpt.  M 
Sept.  2.! 
Srpl.  24 
Srpl.  U 
Srpl.  27 
Srpl.  2*J 


Srpt.  1 
Srpl.  I 
Srpl.  10 
Srpl.  20 
Srpt.  2>» 
Srpt.  U 


Oct.  4 


Srpt.  5-6 

Srpt.  7 

Srpt.  13-15 

Srpt.  20-21 

Srpt.  23-25 

Srpt.  24-25 

Srpt.  26-27 


Srpt.  1-30 
To  Srpt.  7 

To  Sept.  7 

Srpt.  7-30 

Srpt.  14 
Srpt.  14 
Srpt.  21 

Srpt.  21 
Srpt.  22-27 
Sept.  28 

Sept.  28 
Sept.  28 

Srpt.  29 
Sept.-Oct.  5 
Sept. -Nov.  13 


THE  CALENDAR 

(  CiHliHunl  from  paiff   /" ) 
AIIROIIN     ANGUS  SALIS 


w  v 
lam 

Cm  ti 


i,  Lrsiiigioii,  Ky. 
■■'  Aun  .  Maiiliullli'Wii,  Iowa 
Aiin.,  Mat  ahallluwn,  limn 
irk.  Mil. 


DutcHlM  Count*  Hhidiii'  Aiin..  Pine  Plains.  N.  Y. 
MlNNiaolA  llaitnial'  Ami  ,   111,,.    K.utli,  Mum 


HIRIFORD  SALES 


Wuu  Hint  ,  Donahue,  I  «  i 
MoatUNPA  Farms,  I.rwishuri,  \V.  Vn 
J,  C.  ARMAI  A  Bent,  Manchester,  III. 


SHORTHORN  & 
POLLED     SHORTHORN  SALES 

F.astiin  Ini>i\na  Biridiri  Ann.,  Lynn,  1ml 

II    A    BlNKLIV  A  Soul,  Tiptnn.  Inil. 

Jas   DlMM  A  W.  J.  Kussill,  Unionville,  Out. 

Hit  low*  Ram.,  Maryvillr,  Mh. 

Indiana  Haiium  Aim.,  l-afayette,  In<l. 

Atwood  Faims.  Rocklnn.  111. 

Ohio  Shorthorn   A«n  .  Columbus,  Ohio 


AYRSHIRE  SALES 

i'i  intok-Kiiix  Clui,  1'l.ittaburK.  N.  Y. 
Viimont  (H  a,  Kullnml,  Vl. 

N»»    K\'. I  IMi   I   I  I  II.    Spt  illKlirlil.    \l  l-« 


CUERNSEY  SALES 


Penna.  II 


ClNTIlL   ILLINOIS  PROMOTIONAL, 

Viimont  Stati,  Kiitl.iml,  Yl.  « 

I.afayitti  DimiCT  AMU.,  Lafayette.  Ind. 

Cioigi  B.  Sallry'i  Annual  Sali,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

orM    Annual   1'oniignmint   Sali    (Cheater   I'ouni)  .North  Carolina 

South  Carolina!.  Chr.trr,  S.  I'. 
Talhiin  Farms,  Malvern,  Pa. 
Combination  Sali,  Doylestown,  Pa. 
Waltfr  Km  DtiriHAL,  Spring  House,  Pa. 
Fi  oripa  Groici «  S\it,  l.akr  City,  Fla 
Mr    1'iriMM   \k»    I'\im   Disi-tasu.  Sherman,  (  otm 
Southiast  Kansas  Brfrdirs  Assn.,  Parsons,  Kan. 
Cayuga  County,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

l)fNN"s  Tma  Conhiin  \i  ► m  i    ^<if,  Altamonl,  N.  Y. 


IERSEY  SALES 

South  Carolina  J  frsiy  Cattli  Clui,  Newberry,  S.  C. 
North  Caiolina  Jusiy  Cattle  Clui,  N.  C. 
Miivmic  Springs  ln«n  Kvhm.  St.  lames.  Mo 
Lloyd  B.  Cummings,  Frreport,  Ohio. 
Paiish  Sali,  M  it  toon.  III. 

Annual  Viimont  Consignment  Sali,  Hartland,  Vl. 


PERCHERON     HORSE  SALES 

Lynwood  Faim,  Carmrl,  Ind. 

F  LOWE  R    SH  OW  S 

Long  Island  Garden  Center  Show,  Farmingdale,  L.  I. 

Crosse  ITjint  A  Eastern  Horticultural  Soc,  Crosse  Point,  Mich. 

Dahlia  Society  or  Ohio,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dahlia  Society  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Westchestei  A  Fairfield  Horticulture  Soc,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

American  Dahlia  Society,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Camden  Dahlia  Society,  Camden.  N.  J. 

ART  EXHIBITIONS 

Works  of  Anders  Aldrin,  Los  Angeles  Museum,  Calif. 
Sculpture  by  Jan  Sabre;  Paintings  by  Fernand  Leger,-  Drawings 
by  Dorr  Bothweix,  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  Calif. 

"The  Museum  in  Education"  (Exhibits  of  20  Museums);  Chinese 
Buddhist  Paintings,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass. 

Annual  Exhibition  Pittsfield  Art  League;  Works  of  Alexandre 
Jacovleff,  Berkshire  Museum,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Otis  Art  Inst.  Exhibition,  Los  Angeles  County  Museum,  Cal. 

"Defenders  of  the  PVblic,"  Brooklyn  Museum,  X.  V. 

The  China  Trade  and  Its  Influence,  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  N.  Y. 

Vollard  Publications,  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Sporting  Art  Show,  Newhouse  Galleries,  N.  Y. 

Oils,  Watercolors  A  Prints  by  Contemporary  American  Artists, 
Currier  Art  Gallery,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Silver  Jubilee  Exhibition,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  O. 

Art  of  China,  India,  Indonesia,  Japan  and  Persia;  American  & 
European  Sculpture;  Paintings  by  Seattle  Artists,  Seattle 
Art  Museum.  Wash. 

Printed  Art,  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 

Intl.  Exhibition  of  Water  Colors,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  111. 
Annual  Founders'  Exhibition,  Grand  Central  Art  Galleries,  N.  Y. 


li  jijj  ;J  I  jMiJ  If  2j 

m  "33 1 

FOUCS.  THOSE  PABST  PEOPLE 
ARE  SURE  SMART,  BLEND/ MG 
33  P//VE  BREWS  //V70  ONE 
GREAT  6EER...  JUST  /OV  TRY  tT / 


As  in  the  finest  coffee  and  champagne... 
it's  expert  blending  that  gives  Pabst  Blue 
Ribbon  its  smoother,  tastier,  unvarying 
goodness.  There's  proof  in  every  glassful 
that"33TO  1 " BLENDING  BETTERS  the  beer! 


Copyright  1 941.  Pabst  Brewing  Co.,  Milwaukee 

33  Fine  Brews  Blended 
to  Make  ONE  Great  Beer 


.  . .  IT'S  SMOOTHER  .  .  .  IT'S  TASTIER 
...  IT  NEVER  VARIES 


Enjoy  it  in  full  or  club  sizt  bottles,  bandy 
cans,  and  on  draft  at  better  plaits  tttryu  bert. 
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by  GEORGE  B.  TURRELL,  JR. 


Is  the  country  the  late  summer  and 
early  fall  is  a  time  for  festivity.  It  is 
then  that  the  people  can  briefly  relax 
from  the  stern,  exacting  work  of  the 
planting  and  growing  season.  Most  of 
the  crops  are  in,  others  are  ripening  on 
stalk,  or  tree  or  vine,  and  the  whole 
countryside  is  abundant  with  the  fine, 
fat  things  which  the  soil  and  the  warm 
sun  has  produced. 


So  it  is  at  this  season  when  the 
swamp  maples  are  just  beginning  to 
turn  and  there  is  a  little  crispness  in  the 
air  at  night,  that  the  county  fairs  are 
held,  and  to  them  flock  the  farming  folk 
to  exhibit  pumpkins,  or  cattle,  or  needle- 
work ;  to  revel  in  and  be  slightly  scan- 
dalized by  the  pageantry  and  hokus 
pokus  of  the  midway,  and  above  all  to 
see  and  talk  to  other  folks,  find  out 


what  they  are  doing  on  their  farms — 
and  just  be  sociable.  You  don't  have 
much  time  for  sociability  while  you  are 
working  from  dawn  to  dark. 

But  farmers  and  their  wives  aren't 
the  only  people  you  find  at  county  fairs 
— especially  these  days.  Among  those 
who  look  at  the  well-groomed  cattle  and 
horses,  the  prize  dahlias  and  gladioli, 
the  painstaking  needlework  and  the  in- 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


elidible  things  1 1 1  I  II  In I.  <|u,  mi 
IIUIIiIh  T»  of  fit  \  people. 

Some  nf  I lii-iu  have  farm*  these  days, 
other*  have  it  love  fm  Hue  cattle  ur 
hoflM  M  lowers  ;  some  an  there  purely 
Imthum'  of  the  spirit  nf  iiunital,  and 
lomr  don't  km>«  why  \hvy  riinir,  hut 
flu  \  do  mimI  tin  v  love  it. 

Winn  jot!  think  nf  county  fairs  JfOM 
nalinallv    ritual  ilc  the  county  unit,  n 

ifcwpj  ton  with  a  ooorthoute,  a  jail, 

ami  tlif  fair  ground*  on  the  outskirts. 
Vnu  tliink  nf  long,  loi  buildings  hous- 
ing tin  exhibits,  lint  don,  tide  shows, 
trotting  horses  pounding  nroond  ■ 

.liisl  x  oval,  Percherons  with  paper  rim  s 
in  their  mains.  youngsters  curling  thr 
liair  nf  gloss\    slices,  families  nf  tow 
Iliads  coming  in  from  tin-  country  in 

the  bach  of  tin  pickup  truck. 

\tk>,  tins  i>  tin  setting  ami  atinns- 
I  phere  of  a  t  ypical  county  fair,  and 
of  the  big,  famous  fairs  too — Connect i- 
rut's  Danhury,  the  Fastcrn  States  Fx 
position  in  Massachusetts,  the  Iowa 
State.  The  cows  and  thr  poultry  and 
the  pigs,  ami  prize  ears  of  corn,  home- 
made cakes  ami  pics  and  doilies,  farm 

machinery,  downs,  acrobats,  dancing 

girls,    two  headed    calves    and    all  the 
other  delights  and   thrills  created  the 
same  atmosphere  at  hig  fairs  ami  small 
In   Vermont,  and   Iowa,  ami   in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Perhaps  in  the  Middle  West  fairs 
mean  more  to  country  people  than  they 
do  in  the  industrial  Fast.  In  some  of 
the  huge  agricultural  areas  of  our  cen- 
tral states  literally  everyone  in  a  whole 
county  may  live  on  farms  and  the  local, 
county  and  state  lairs  assume  huge  pro 
portions  to  them  as  a  competitive,  so- 
cial and  educational  outlet. 

Many  people,  city  dwellers,  do  not 
realize  the  very  considerahlc  educa- 
tional value  of  even  a  small  fair.  A  look 
at  a  good,  prize  draft  stallion,  or  at  a 
square-uddcrcd  dairy  cow  with  a  high 
production  record,  the  knowledge  of 
new  feeding  methods  or  fertilizers  or 
machinery,  a  new  hybrid  apple  or  cover 
crop  are  things  you  see  and  hear  about 
at  the  fairs.  And  these  are  things  of 


incatimuhlc  value  to  you  if  your  business 
happens  to  he  farming.  Moreover,  nee 
infl  them  with  your  own  even  in  much 
more  convincing  and  satisfactory  limn 
merely  reading  about  them  in  your  agri- 
cultural journal' 

This  educational  feature,  this  ex- 
change of  ideas  which  is  so  important 
Id  those  who  lead  rather  solitary  lives 
has  its  most  important  effect  on  the 
voting  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
largely  through  them  that  modern  metli 
oils,  new  wrinkles  on  crops  and  cultiva- 
tion, breeding  and  marketing  come  to 
our  farms  and  then,  of  course,  these 
youngsters  are  the  farmers  of  tin-  fu- 
ture. When  you  consider  what  they  are 
dning  right  now  this  is  a  gratifying 
thought  indeed. 

Fairs  highlight  the  activities  of  4  11 
kids.  Future  Farmers  of  America,  and 
other  rural  youth,  organized  and  other- 
wise. These  youngsters  are  led  by  capa- 
ble advisers  and  tlu  v  are  doing  things 
which  make  the  old  folks  sit  up  and 
take  notice.  They  raise  pigs  and  chick  - 
i  ii>  and  calves  into  animals  the  like  of 
which  their  fathers  have  seldom  seen. 
Their  corn  grows  taller,  their  cab 
bages  are  bigger,  they  know  more  about 
getting  the  utmost  out  of  an  acre  than 
miiiiv  nf  their  ciders. 


Many  of  these  young  people  pay 
their  way  through  agricultural  college 
with  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
things  i!  ey  grow  ami  make.  Many  of 
them  are  doing  far  more  than  just  the 
"chores"  to  help  their  families  make 
ends  meet.  So  the  modern  farm  young- 
sters not  only  learn  something  at  the 
fairs  (they  have  a  lot  of  fun  too)  but 
they  have  something  to  give  as  well. 

The  first  public  appearance  of  most 
fivrm  machinery,  has  logically  been  at 
fairs,  and  of  these-  the  old  New  York 
County  Fair  probably  has  done  more 
than  any  other  institution  to  get  public 
acceptance  for  the  fundamental  agri- 
cultural inventions.  It  was  at  this  ex- 
hibition, held  annually  throughout  most 
of  the  nineteenth  century  in  New  York 
City  that  the  first,  iron  shod  plow  was 
seen;  the  cotton  gin,  and  Cyrus  G. 
MeCormick's  Virginia  Grain  Reaper, 
among  many  other  contrivances  which 
in  their  modern  form  are  now  taken  for 
granted,  appeared  in  their  first  phase  at 
this  fair. 

It's  hard  to  visualize  a  county  fair 
in  New  York  Citv.  but  this  event,  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Institute  of  the 
Citv  of  New  York,  and  held  at  such 
various  and  historic  sites  as  Masonic 
Hall,  Niblo's  Garden.  Vauxhall  Garden, 
Tattersalls  Stables,  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  the  old  Madison  Square  Garden, 
were  really  big  doings.  Huge  crowds 
came  to  them  each  year  and  their  side 
attractions,  which  included  plowing  and 
spading  contests  (the  first  one  was  held 
on  the  farm  of  General  Jeremiah  John- 
son  at   the   (Continued  on  page  6Jf.) 
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¥  i    in  no  MCTCl   that   in  these  IBPOtfll 

1  dayi  m.inv  »>f  the  owneri  of  country 

MODtrtj  feel  that  their  ncrcs  must 
justify  iIuidsiIms,  paying  tome  return 
over  ami  above  the  pleasure  of  being 
on  tlu-  I  ind  and  the  peace  anil  health 
and  satisfaction  that  tliat  mode  of  liv 
ing  implies. 

I  sually,  these  praetieal  "agricul- 
turalists" turn  to  the  breeding  of  live- 
stock of  one  kind  or  another,  or  sonn 
form  of  faming,  or  real  estate  inter 
ests;  the  pages  of  Coi xtkv  LlTl  have 
lieen  devoted,  with  some  regularity,  to 
the  stories  of  many  such  operations  of 
exceptional  interest. 

I'lmpie  among  the  owners  of  land  in 
the  country,  however,  are  the  Henry 
Uudkms.  who.  by  reviving  the  almost 
lost  art  of  bread-making  at  home  have 
made  their  1  T*J  acres  in  Connecticut 
pay  bountiful  dividends  and  give  them 
at  the  same  time  an  exciting  new  lease 
on  what  had  hecome  a  dull  and  weary 
life. 

Like  many  another,  the  Hudkius  nur- 
tured that  warm  dream  of  the  twenties 
tor  a  P]ftCC  Of  Their  Own.  In  '20  they 
god  it  ;  in  '29  it  all  seemed  a  mistake. 
Besides,  their  youngest  hoy  hecame  very 
ill. 

Then  Peg  Hudkiu  took  hold  and  con- 
verted Pepperidge  Farm  from  just  one 
awn  charming  country  estate  into  a 
self-supporting  farm.  The  Alger  touch 
and  that  old  stand-by,  the  staff  of  life, 
made  the  difference. 

The  Kudkins  pretty  much  ran  the 
gamut  in  the  decade  of  1926  to  193G. 
Tin  v  started  by  buying  land  in  Fair- 
field and  building  themselves  a  capa- 
cious Tudor  house  and  a  tidy  hox  stall 
stabk  for  their  hunters  and  polo  ponies. 
Lots  of  landscaping,  lots  of  planning 
and  soon  their  acres,  named  for  an  old 
pepperidge  tree  which  had  grown  there 
for  centuries,  took  on  an  urbane  look. 

That  was  a  setting  for  the  country 
gentry  life,  and  the  Kudkins  took  to  it. 
Already  an  excellent  polo  player,  Henrv 
Rudkin  hecame  a  member  of  the  Fair- 
field Club  Polo  Association  and  was 
several  years  later  elected  its  president. 

Mrs.  Rudkin  kept  her  hunters  in  trim, 
went  bridging  and  cocktailing.  Their 
three  juniors  went  to  school  and  the 
Kudkins  counted  themselves  among  the 
lucky  people. 


./  view  of  the  bakery  from  I  he  limine;  this  building  was  originally  intended  to  lit-  a 
xtahle  for  polo  ponies  and  a  garage 


York  family  which  had  strong  notions 
about  food  and  since  she  concurred  in 
their  dictum  that  Mioper  nourishment 
was  nine-tenths  of  the  battle  against 
any  chronic  illness,  she  tackled  her  son's 
ailment  through  diet. 

Convinced  by  intensive  book  reading, 
that  commercial  milling  left  the  good 
part  of  the  wheat  on  the  threshing 
floor,  she  set  about  in  her  kitchen  grind- 
ing unbleached  kernels  of  whole  wheat 
in  an  old  coffee  mill.  To  this  she  added 
table  butter,  whole  milk  and  honey. 
After  kneading  the  mixture  by  hand, 
she  weighed  the  dough  out  on  a  pair  of 
discarded  baby  scales  and  baked  it  in 
the  oven. 

When  his  mother  called  him  into  the 
kitchen  to  view  the  baked  anil  finished 
loaf,  the  youngest  and  ailing  Rudkin 
was  cautious  about  taking  a  slice.  But 
disbelief  turned  into  voracious  appetite 
after  a  sampling,  and  within  a  few  weeks 
the  boy  had  not  only  gained  weight,  but 
more,  his  chronic  asthma  soon  disap- 
peared. 

This  was  enough  for  the  New  York 
specialists  who  had  consigned  him  to 
Arizona.  Would  Mrs.  Rudkin  make 
bread  such  as  that  for  their  patients? 
She  would,  and  did,  and  soon,  thanks 
to  repeat  orders,  customers  and  a  grow- 
ing reputation.  Peg  Rudkin  found  her- 
self in  the  bread  business. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Margaret  Rud- 
kin's  rudely  constructed  kitchen  of  four 
years  ago  to  her  model  bakery  today. 
In  August,  1937  she  was  baking  eight 
loaves  of  bread  a  day ;  she  now  bakes 
thousands  every  week. 

Pepperidge  Farm  is  still  the  same  de- 
lightful spot  it  was  in  1929.  It  is  more 
beautiful,    probably,     for     time  and 


The  depression  dwelt  no  more  kindly 
with  the  Rudkin  family  than  with  most. 
But  Peg  Rudkin  was  less  concerned 
about  her  income  slash  than  she  was 
about  her  youngest  son's  chronic 
asthma  attacks.  With  customary  thor- 
oughness, she  took  the  boy  to  leading 
New  York  specialists  with  the  hope  of 
finding  a  suitable  cure. 

Thk  doctors  were  kind,  very  kind  in- 
deed, but  they  all  shook  their 
heads.  "Arizona  is  the  only  place  for 
him,"  they  said.  "He  must  not  remain 
in  the  Fast  -the  climate  here  does  not 
agree  with  him." 

But  Peg  Rudkin  came  of  a  staid  New- 


One  of  the  charming  gardens  with  a  view 
of  the  main  house  in  the  background 
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The  drawing  room  has  a  beamed  ceiling,  broad  plank  floors  and  pine  paneling;  the 
furnishings  include  an  early  American  piano,  Provincial  chest,  Tiepolo  painting 


weather  have  had  the  years  to  blend  and 
mellow  it.  The  pepperidge  tree,  the 
smooth  lawns,  the  view  across  the  rolling 
Connecticut  hills  is  still  as  appealing  as 
it  always  has  been.  It  still  appears  to 
be  only  a  peaceful  and  gracious  country 
home.  There  are  no  signs  or  sounds  of 
the  thriving  business  which  has  sprung 
up. 

Across  the  long  stretch  of  lawn  and 
garden,  what  once  was  the  stable  and 
garage  can  be  seen,  half-hidden  in  the 
apple  trees ;  it  isn't  until  you  are  almost 
upon  this  long  building  that  the  appe- 
tizing odor  of  freshly  baked  bread  comes 
to  you  through  the  orchard.  Then,  as 
you  go  through  the  spotless  bakery  in 
which  no  signs  of  box  stalls  or  garage 
space  remain,  you  begin  to  realize  why 
the  farm  name  has  become  famous  and 
why  this  enterprise  has  had  such  a 
phenomenal  growth. 

You  will  also  begin  to  realize  what  it 
means  to  the  surrounding  community 
by  creating  jobs  and  using  farm  pro- 
duce. The  making  of  bread  is  women's 
work,  and  the  opportunity  to  work  for 
good  wages  in  informal  and  extremely 
pleasant  surroundings  means  a  lot  to 
farmers'  wives  and  daughters  and  other 
country  folk.  It  is  also  important,  need- 
less to  say,  to  the  dairy  farmers  on  the 
nearby  hills  that  all  the  milk  they  pro- 
duce (10,000  quarts  a  week!)  is  pur- 
chased by  Mrs.  Rudkin  and  goes  into 
the  bread  formula. 

And  then  there  is  the  revival  of  the 
old  fashioned  millers  trade. 

Today,  at  century-old  Connecticut 
water-power  grist  mills,  whole  wheat 
flour  for  Pepperidge  Farm  Bread  is 
freshly  ground  every  day  between  slowlv 
turning  French  burr  mill  stones,  which 
stav  cool  while  thev  crush  the  whole 


grain,  thereby  retaining  the  health-giv- 
ing live  wheat  germ  in  its  natural  form, 
together  with  its  high  percentage  of 
E    carefully  safe- 


Vitamins 
guarded. 


B  and 


Essentially  landmarks,  these  stone 
mills  are  few  and  far  between  and 
have  a  definitely  limited  capacity.  Mrs. 
Rudkin  has  her  wheat  ground  daily  be- 
cause the  best  quality  bread  is  made 
from  freshly  ground  wheat  ;  the  vitamin 


content  of  the  germ  in  whole  wheat  di- 
minishes  with  the  time  between  grinding 
and  baking,  and  rancidity  of  the  germ 
oil  develops  as  the  wheat  flour  ages. 

Surrounded  by  an  orchard  of  1,000 
Mcintosh  apple  trees  where  some  500 
turkeys  used  to  roam  is  the  stable  and 
garage  of  stone  and  timber  which  has 
been  transformed  into  a  spotless  bak- 
ery. Every  morning  one  hundred  and 
twenty-odd  local  village  women  arrive 
bright  and  early  at  the  building.  Each 
woman  changes  into  a  fresh,  clean  white 
uniform  and  takes  her  place  at  her 
regular  job. 

Warm,  fresh  milk  and  melted  butter 
is-  first  poured  into  large  steel  tubs, 
to  which  honey,  flour,  yeast  and  then 
salt  is  added.  The  tubs  are  put  under 
electric  mixers  and  when  the  dough  is 
smooth  and  the  bubbles  are  worked  out 
of  it  the  containers  are  wheeled  out  into 
a  room  kept  at  70  degrees  moisture  and 
80  degrees  Fahrenheit ;  the  humidity  in 
this  small  room  is  supplied  by  a  tea 
kettle  kept  boiling  on  to£»  of  a  small 
electric  stove. 

Each  pan  of  dough  is  marked  with 
the  time  when  it  was  mixed  and  the 
temperature ;  a  thermometer  is  placed 
in  every  batch  to  insure  accuracy. 
After  a  certain  time,  the  pans  are 
brought  into  the  Cooler  Room  where  the 
dough  is  cut  into  loaf  sized  pieces.  Each 
piece  is  carefully  weighed  out  on  scales 
to  be  certain  that  it  has  the  uniform 
weight  of  24  ounces.  They  are  then  in- 
dividually hand-kneaded  into  loaves  and 
put  into  separate  bread  pans  to  allow 
the  dough  to  rise  again  before  baking. 

The  loaves  are  then  baked  in  mam- 
moth enamel  ovens  for  a  full  hour.  After 
the  hot  loaves  have  been  allowed  to  cool 


The  dining  room  of  the  main  house  at  Pepperidge  Farm  has  a  circular  bay  window 
and  is  papered  with  old  French  wall  paper 
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tin   iIhk   liovrti  i«>  bmfi  absolute 

frcdiue**  lhe\    hit  double  wruppcd  in 

oiitti  putf  before  they  »nv  whipped 

out  fee  id  I  jiarU  of  tin  I  n  1 1  ed  Slatm. 

Wx  Hudkin  it  mi  particular  aliiiul 
hanng  lit  r  bread  made  curircllv  that 
lln  prime  qualification*  for  flic  local 
women  who  conic  lo  work  tor  her,  arc 

(Kit  thoj  must  kin>«  nothing  eboul 

baking  bread  a!  t  lit-  mil  ■><  I  She  believes 

that  thcv  .In-ill, I  all  stud  out  learning 

lur  method  without  nnv  preconceived 
Ideeti  OB  tin  subject. 

Mrs.  Hudkin  has  never  varied  the  in 
grcdicnt*  in  ilic  bread  recipe  which 
she  first  used  four  years  ago.  And  each 
loaf  is  individually  hand  kneaded.  That 
is  the  reason  why  Pepperidge  Panil 
liread  has  it  firm,  even  texture  and  solid 
feel,     instead     of     being     aerated  or 

"brawn  up"  as  are  most  commercial 

breads. 

At  the  outset,  Mrs.  Hiulkin  lirsl  made 
the  lines!  loaf  of  bread  that  she  knew 
btn  ;  thtn  iht  Computed  the  price.  It  is 
expensive  to  hake  with  daily  ground 
flour,  hut  it  is  an  asset  to  quality.  It 
is  also  costly  to  hake  with  fresh,  grade 
A  whole  milk,  the  best  creamery  butter 
on  the  market,  and  pure  California  sage 
honey. 

That  is  why  each  loaf  of  Pepperidge 
Kami  liread  retails  for  twenty  five 
cents.  For  Peg  Hudkin  would  not  sacri- 
fice the  quality  ingredients  in  her  bread 
so  that  she  could  sell  it  at  a  similar 
price  to  other  commercial  loaves. 

Through  leaflets  tucked  inside  the 
bread  wrappers,  Mrs.  Hudkin  has  from 
time  to  time  announced  new  products 
which  she  has  added  to  her  Pepperidge 
Farm  output.  Her  patrons  do  the  rest. 
Thus  it  was  when  the  memories  of  tea 
cake  at  her  grandmother's  high-stooped 
hrownstone  prompted  her  to  try  making 
English  pound  cake. 

Customers  pounced  upon  this  home 
made  delicacy  which  thcv  have  to  order 
in  advance,  just  as  they  have  upon  her 
poultry  stuffing,  melha  toast,  and  the 
three  kinds  of  Pepperidge  Farm  Bread; 
the  original  whole  wheat,  raisin  whole 
wheat,  and  white. 

Today  the  staff  of  life,  presented  in 
all  its  glory  by  Peg  Hudkin.  hrcadmakcr 
extraordinaire,  is  consumed  by  con- 
noisseurs the  country  over.  Dorothy 
Thompson  is  one  of  the  many  thousands 
who  eat  no  other  bread  than  that  which 
is  baked  at  Pepperidge  Farm.  Before 
the  present  war,  a  loaf  of  the  bread  was 
regularly  shipped  to  Oslo,  Norway,  by 
Clipper  so  that  one  particular  devotee 
would  not  go  without. 

From  Maine  to  Miami,  some  2,400 
stores  sell  Pepperidge  Farm  Bread 
while  folk  in  the  hinterland  order  by 
mail  and  a  few  elegants  have  theirs  de- 
livered by  air  mail.  Asthma  and  de- 
pression started  it,  ingenuity  and  qual- 
ity kept  it  going.  No  one  knows  where 
American  taste  will  take  it  next,  but 
meanwhile  Pepperidge  Farm  is  very 
much  a  going  concern. 
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Mrs.  Hi  in  ;i  It  mil.  in.  ichu  slnrtrd  this  remarkable  home  in  (ill  r  bread  business, 
in  lu  r  bakery  experimenting  with  a  rrripr 


RICHARD  AVERILL  SMITH  PHOTOS 

The  steps  in  making  Pepperidge  Farm  bread:  grinding  the  grain  in  a  local  mill 
(upper  left);  testing  the  dough  (upper  right);  kneading  the  dough  (middle  left); 
baking  it  ( middle  right);  and  finally,  wrapping  it  and  loading  it  in  the  trucks 


Birds  of  the  Barrens 

by  LEE  WULFF 


To  the  north  of  us  in  Newfoundland 
where  the  timber  shares  the  island 
with  the  bogs  and  berry  barrens  there's 
a  sporting  bird  that  is  due  to  be  better 
known  in  the  future.  His  name  is 
ptarmigan,  and  although  for  long  years 
he  has  furnished  excellent  sport  to  the 
Newfoundlanders  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  bird  dogs  his  fame 
has  not  spread  southward.  Ptarmigan 
are  birds  of  the  snow  and  open  country. 
They  are  found  across  the  northern 
part  of  the  continent  wherever  there  is 
open  cover  and  plenty  of  food. 

Newfoundland  has  two  species,  willow 
ptarmigan  and  rock  ptarmigan.  The 
former  is  slightly  the  larger  of  the  two 
and  is  generally  regarded  as  a  little 
more  sporting.  The  latter  is  more  likely 
to  run  on  the  ground  instead  of  flush- 
ing and  is  found  on  rockier,  less  fertile 
areas.  Both  are  similar  to  a  ruffed 
grouse  in  general  physical  make-up  but 
their  color  ranges  from  a  mottled  brown 
in  the  summer  to  almost  pure  white  in 
the  winter.  Their  wings  are  slightly 
longer  and  broader  than  those  of  a 
grouse  and  they  lty  farther  and  more 
quietly  but  just  as  quickly. 

Ptarmigan  country  is  composed  of 
bogs  and  soft  meadows  with  their  high 
protecting  grass  and  low-lying  marsh 
berries,  of  dry  ground  carpeted  with 
blueberries  and  wild  cranberries  in  the 
late  summer  and  fall,  of  rocky  slopes 
with  their  low  brush  and  tucks  of 
stunted,  windswept  spruce  and  fir.  The 
birds  only  enter  the  woods  for  protec- 
tion from  the  sterns  and  are  not  found 
in  areas  that  are  predominantly  tim- 
bered.   On  the  island  of  Newfoundland 


they  have  a  wide  distribution  and  there 
are  few  settlements  there  that  do  not 
have  ptarmigan  grounds  within  a  score 
of  miles. 

On  the  Grand  Bank  grounds,  which 
is  a  section  of  a  long  stretch  of  hunting 
cover  that  follows  the  coast  in  an  un- 
broken strip  for  over  fifty  miles,  the 
land  lifts  from  the  sea  and  builds  up  in 
steady  slopes  to  an  altitude  of  several 
hundred  feet  before  it  levels  off  and 
forms  a  long  plateau.  From  the  edge  of 
the  highlands  the  gunner  looks  out  over 
the  French  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon  and  the  blue  Atlantic  that  lies 
beyond  them.  Between  him  and  the  sea 
the  slopes  are  green  and  brown  with  low 
foliage  on  the  solid  ground. 

Where  the  gunner  stands  on  the 
ridge,  bare  rocks  break  through  the 


growing  carpet  giving  a  ruggedness  to 
the  scene  that  is  absent  elsewhere.  With 
his  back  to  the  salt  water  he  can  look 
inland  for  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see 
over  the  fields  of  waving  brown  marsh 
grass  studded  with  hundreds  of  tiny 
ponds  which  flash  in  the  slanting  sun. 
These  inner  grounds  are  never  hunted. 
Here,  as  in  most  of  the  best  hunting 
areas,  there  is  a  vast  untouched  terri- 
tory that  serves  as  a  stocking  ground 
for  the  sections  worked  by  gunners. 

On  the  first  of  October,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  hunting  season,  the  coveys 
of  birds  will  be  intact  and  they  will 
number  from  eight  to  fourteen  in  normal 
years.  As  the  shot  begins  to  fly  the 
birds  scatter  and  after  the  first  few 
days  the  hunting  is  largely  for  singles 
until,  in  early  November,  they  begin  to 


Ptarmigan  usually  lie  well  to  the  dog,  flying  off  swiftly  xch.cn  flushed,  but  when  a 
high  wind  or  fog  comes  in  from  the  sea  they  become  wild 
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M,'\l  ,ii    thr  local  MM  nri    Sitter* — many  of  them   Cordon* ;   Ihr  open  country 
permits  a  fn.il.  xcide  ranging  dog  to  perform  at  hi*  very  br*t 


flock  up  ■Mali  tins  time  joining  in 
hands  that  may  run  as  high  as  fifty  or 
Dotty,  It  is  a  thrilling  sight  to  sec  ■ 
big    flock    of    these    birds,  beautifully 

bramt  end  toon  white  in  their  changing 

plumage,  as  they  sweep  out  across  n 
valley  on  one  of  their  long  Bights. 

In  the  winter  only  their  eyes  and  their 
fan  shaped  tails  are  black,  and  tlie 
Covering  whitl  feathers  hide  tile  tail 
unle^  thr  bird  Micks  it  open  to  the  full 
width  of  the  fan.  A  small  patch  of 
brilliant  red  ihowi  over  the  eve  of  the 

cock  bird,  otherwise  their  feathers  are 
as  white  as  the  snow  around  them  from 

December  through  March. 

N kw  koi  n iu  \M>  still  allows  market 
bunting  and  the  birdi  can  he  bought 

in  St.  .Johns,  the  capital  city,  for  ahout 
7.">  cents  a  hrace.  A  daily  bag  limit  of 
fifteen  birds  has  been  established  but  no 
license  is  required  for  either  resident  or 
non-resident  bird  hunters. 

There  are  not  many  local  bird  dogs. 
Most  of  than  are  owned  by  the  market 
hunters  themselves  with  those  remain- 
ing owned  bv  s|)ortsmen,  and  when  Open- 
ing day  rolls  around  neither  love  nor 
money  will  get  you  a  bird  dog  if  your 
arrangements  haven't  been  made  far  in 
advance.  The  dogs  are  almost  always 
Setters  with  a  great  percentage  of  them 
Gordons.  A  few  Pointers  have  been 
used  but  they  are  extremely  rare. 

The  open  country  permits  every  ac- 
tion of  the  dog  to  be  made  in  full  view 
of  the  gunner.  A  fast,  wide  ranging  dog 
that  is  staunch  on  his  points  can  put  in 
a  performance  on  these  northern  bar- 
rens that  no  upland  gunner  would  ever 
forget.  On  a  good  ground  it  is  the  rule 
to  sec  from  one  to  two  hundred  birds 
in  a  day  but  where  the  birds  ere  hunted 
consistently  and  hard  the  number  of 
birds  to  be  seen  will  be  much  less.  At 
Grand  Bank  my  average  bag  for  the 
time  in  the  field  was  between  two  and 
three  birds  an  hour. 

The  birds  usually  lie  well  to  the  dog. 
Whether  they  flush  wild  or  not  depends 
very  little  upon  whether  or  not  they 
have  been  hunted  before  but  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  weather.  On  a  hot,  still 


day  they  will  hug  the  slimmest  of  cover 
until  hunter  and  dog  almost  step  on 
them.  When  a  wind  sweeps  in  from  the 
s<  a  they  grow  restless  and  may  go  to 
wing  before  the  gunner  gets  within 
range. 

If  a  blanket  of  fog  rolls  in  to  cover 
the  lnnd  with  mist  the  birds  will  be 
found  on  the  high  rocky  ridges  perched 


on  the  highc*!  of  the  alone*  and  keenly 
alert  to  any  wound  or  movement.  They 
seldom  run  any  great  distance  before  a 
dog  and  in  country  that  ban  never  been 
hunted  before  I  hey  ma  y  perch  on  high 
rocks  or  in  the  low  growth  until  the 
hunter  come*  quite  clone. 

Where  they  have  been  hunted  for  any 
length  of  time  they  have  learned  many 
of  tin-  hahitM  of  safety.  They  will  get. 
up  silently  and  sail  off  down  a  slope  on 
sel  wings  or  wail  till  the  hunter  pusses 
by  before  skimming  oil  la-hind  a  screen 
of  scattered  spruce.  Their  flight  is  low, 
following  the  contours  of  the  earth, 
with  only  occasional  wingbeats  lo  sus- 
tain their  normal  speed  once  they  have 
a  1 1  ained  it. 

They  are  often  able  to  lift  up  over  a 
slight  rise  when  flushed  and  by  follow 
ing  the  slope  as  it,  falls  away  before 
I  hem  remain  hidden  from  the  gunner 
until  they  reappear  when  the  lifting 
land  again  forced  them  into  view.  They 
fly  great  distances  ami  seldom  come  to 
earth  again  within  the  sight  of  the 
gunner  who  has  put  them  up.  No  matter 
how  far  away  the  last  ridge  lies  they 
always  seem  to  fly  beyond  it. 

Only  when  (Continued  on  payr  (><~> ) 
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In  the  summer  and  autumn  ptarmigan  are  mottled  bronze  above  and  have  white 
wings  and  underparts ;  in  the  winter  they  are  practically  all  white 
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Officers  of  the  hunt  were  chosen  by  lottery,  the  young  winners        The  children  were  mounted  on  all  kinds  of  horses  and  ponies; 
riding  with  the  senior  officers  some  could  jump,  some  couldn't 


Foxhunting  for  Children 

by  BETTY  BABCOCK 


Fok  a  number  of  years  the  writer  has 
patiently  pestered  the  Joint  Masters 
of  the  Meadow  Brook  Hounds  to  hold 
special  hunts  during  the  early  fall  and 
school  vacation  periods  for  the  children. 

Last  season  the  Joint  Masters,  worn 
to  a  shred,  gave  their  official  sanction. 
The  results  to  date  have  been  suffi- 
ciently good  to  encourage  the  belief 
that  this  "School  of  Foxhunting"  will 
serve  the  children  and  the  sport  well. 
Though  we  are  still  in  the  experimental 
stages,  we  have  been  able  to  prove  that 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  children 
reasonably  expected  turn  out,  and  that 


it  is  possible  to  combine  a  high  old  time, 
safety  and  education. 

Perhaps  I  place  too  much  emphasis 
on  the  quality  of  enthusiasm,  but  cer- 
tainly that  of  our  hunt  staff  and  of  the 
professional  horsemen  who  hunt  with 
us  (the  dealers  and  grooms),  prac- 
tically insured  the  success  of  this  ven- 
ture. Without  the  optimism  and  gen- 
erous cooperation  of  these  men,  our 
children's  hunts  would  have  been  doomed 
from  the  very  start. 

Assured  of  this  enthusiastic  support, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  clear  and  defin- 
ite the  manner  in  which  we  would  run 


these  hunts,  to  insure  the  maximum  de- 
gree of  safety  with  that  of  sport,  pleas- 
ure and  instruction. 

The  first  rule  was  that  meets  would 
be  cancelled  unless  weather  and  ground 
conditions  were  excellent.  "Easy,"  you 
say.  Indeed  not.  The  morning  of  Janu- 
ary 3  was  just  such  a  dark,  damp,  still, 
raw  day  as  makes  the  heart  of  a  sports- 
man soar  like  a  lark.  My  thirteen-year- 
old  came  early  to  my  room  in  her 
wrapper,  threw  open  the  window,  heard 
the  drip  from  the  trees,  sniffed  the  air 
as  appreciatively  as  a  hound  puppy  and 
said,  "Boy,  won't  they  run  like  smoke 
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Ifonnllt 


p  With  I  mHMI  Allison ,  huntsman ,  anil  Phiflh/s  The  author.  Mrs.  Ilicharil  V.  Hahrork,  anil  William  Francit 
Hrtts,  huntsman  of  thr  ilaif  (iihlm,  onr  of  the  youni)  riilrr* 


tod;i\  !"  Kort  v  four  little  children 
noun  ted  irdl  ami  ill,  racing  after 
hounds  over  t lie  snow  mid  mud  anil 
down  tin  slippery  woods  puths'J 

Needing  reassurance  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  our  decision  in  immediately  can- 
celling this  meet  I  called  Johnny,  whose 
•tabic  mounts  tin"  largest  number  of  the 
very  young.  "Sure  and  you  know  your- 
self madam  'tis  a  grand  hunting  day. 
They  bf  pestering  me  the  whole  night 
long.  Firtt  it  snows  and  they  calls  and 
says  'Will  the  snow  stop  us.  Johnny?' 
Then  it  rains  and  they  calls  and  says 
'Will  the  rain  stop  us,  Johnny?'  The 
going  i>  tumble  grenzzy  m'am,  and  I 
hopes  to  God  vnu  don't  take  hounds 
out  !" 

The  second  rule  was  in  the  choice  of 
a  meet.  Our  country  is  honeycombed 
with  cement  and  macadam  roads,  traffic 
is  heavy,  and  what  fences  we  have  arc 
much  too  big  for  children's  ponies.  I'ntil 
the  children  arrive  at  the  meet  there  is 
no  way  of  knowing  if  the  majority  will 
be   non- jumpers   or    jumpers.  Conse- 


quently, a  meet  has  to  be  in  a  place 
from  which  one  can  either  draw  a  large 
tract  of  country  free  of  roads  and 
sufficiently  open  for  the  very  small  chil- 
dren to  see  something  of  hounds,  or  a 
terrain  over  which  older  children  could 
hunt  with  reasonable  safety. 

TDK  third  rule  was  that  the  children 
had  to  obey  instantly  the  orders  of 
their  superiors.  Questions  could  be 
asked  after  the  order  was  carried  out, 
not  before.  The  penalty  for  disobedience 
was  to  bar  the  child  from  the  next 
children's  hunt,  and  happily  this  was 
never  proved  necessary. 

The  fourth  and  last  rule  was  that 
the  hunts  should  not  (foxes  and  hounds 
permitting)  exceed  two  hours.  Two 
hours  might  be  a  little  long  and  tiring 
for  people  under  eight  years  of  age,  and 
not  long  enough  for  those  between  four- 
teen and  seventeen,  but  was  certainly 
just  about  right  for  the  young  between 
eight  and  fourteen,  of  which  age  group 
we  had  the  largest  number. 


To  add  to  the  measure  of  safety, 
adults  were  not  invited  though  not  bar- 
red from  hunting  with  us.  Those  who 
came  paid  a  capping  fee  of  $">  and 
stayed  well  in  the  back  of  the  field. 

All  children  were  invited  to  hunt. 
Anyone  possessing  ;i  ponv  or  donkey 
was  welcome,  and  only  those  well-known 
to  be  able  to  pay  the  S">  cap  were  cap- 
ped. Again,  because  ours  is  not  a  farm- 
ing country  and  there  is  but  little 
pasture,  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
families  in  the  lower  income  groups  to 
keep  a  pony  for  their  children.  Thus  it 
was  a  great  disappointment  that  we  did 
not  have  a  truly  representative  group 
of  young  Americans  hunting,  for  no 
Sport)  and  nothing  else  either,  will  sur- 
vive which  does  not  serve  and  add  to  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  all.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  possible  in  time  to  work  out 
some  plan  by  which  children  and  ponies 
can  be  brought  together.  We  who  love 
children  and  foxhunting  and  wish  the 
best  for  both,  should  work  towards 
this  end.   To  (Continual  on  page  Jf.1 ) 


Farewell  to  the  Plow? 


by  MARSHALL  C.  RUMSEY 


We  have  been  living  in  a  time  of 
exceptional  mechanical  progress 
and  development — but  a  hundred  years 
have  passed  since  we  last  saw  any 
marked  improvement  in  the  plow.  This 
is  extraordinary  in  itself,  }^et  doubly  so 
when  one  realizes  that  we  have  an  en- 
tirely different  land  to  work  today  than 
when  the  plow  came  into  use  on  this 
continent. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  plow  we  have 
used  for  the  past  hundred  years  is  no 
niorc  qualified  for  use  on  our  modern 
farms  than  the  horse-and-buggy.  I  be- 
lieve this  may  be  the  time  to  say  fare- 
well, and  grateful  thanks,  to  the  simple 
implement  which  has  worked  so  nobly, 
for  so  many  generations,  for  the  nour- 
ishment of  the  people  of  the  earth. 

Before  starting  to  write  this  article 
I  went  to  see  a  near-neighbor  of  mine, 
Louis  Wiard,  great-grandson  of  Thomas 
Wiard  and  son  of  George  Wiard.  I 
learned  from  him  that  prior  to  1803 
each  farmer  made  his  own  plows,  little 
better  than  "the  hooked  sticks  of  the 
Egyptians." 

In  that  year  Thomas  Wiard  started 
the  manufacture  of  the  first  improved 
plow  at  Geneseo,  X.  Y.,  the  improve- 
ment being  a  wrought  iron  point  instead 
of  the  traditional  wood. 

In  1804,  Thomas  Wiard  moved  his 
factory  to  East  Avon  and  put  strips  of 
wrought  iron  on  the  wood  moldboard  to 
make  it  scour,  shed  the  soil  properly. 
The  farmers  of  the  neighborhood  soon 
began  to  buy  his  plows. 

Five  or  six  years  later  a  man  from 
Cayuga  County,  X.  Y.,  conceived  the 
idea  of  making  plows  with  interchange- 
able parts  of  cast  iron.  Thomas  Wiard 
adapted  this  to  his  plow  and  in  1819 
began  to  make  the  cast  iron  plow,  later 


Has  the  time  come  to  develop 
a  new  method  of  dealing  with  our 
changed  soil?  The  author  be- 
lieves that  the  plow  belongs  with 
the  horse-and-buggy  and  should 
be  replaced,  on  the  modern  farm, 
by  the  cover  crop  disc  and  deep 
tillage  tools.  His  thought-provok- 
ing manuscript  fired  the  imagina- 
tion of  agricultural  experts  to 
whom  it  was  submitted. 


improved  by  chilling  the  cast  iron  used, 
for  the  wearing  parts. 

In  1837,  John  Deere  went  into  the 
West  from  Vermont  and,  finding  there 
a  type  of  soil  so  rich  that  it  would  not 
scour  from  the  moldboard,  conceived 
the  steel  plow  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. And  from  that  day  to  this,  no 
marked  improvement  has  been  made  in 
the  plow  itself. 

True,  the  steel  has  been  vastly  im- 
proved and  there  have  been  useful  adap- 


A  Killefer  subsoiler  at  xoork  in  the  Car- 
bona  district   near  Tracy,  Calif. 


tations,  such  as  the  sidehill  plow  which 
permits  plowing  around  the  side  of  a 
hill  instead  of  up  and  down,  also  the 
Scotch  plow,  which  turns  the  furrow 
•slice  on  edge  instead  of  over.  But  I  be- 
lieve I  am  stating  a  truth  when  I  say 
that  there  has  been  no  vital  improve- 
ment to  the  plow  in  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. 

We  have  an  entirely  different  situa- 
tion today  than  when  the  plow  came 
into  use.  Then  there  was  a  residue 
of  humus  and  minerals  from  vegetation 
that  had  gone  back  to  the  ground  for 
centuries,  as  well  as  the  unused  mineral 
deposits  brought  by  the  soil  water. 

The  ground  had  not  been  packed  deep 
and  hard  by  heavy  tools.  Pans  and  soles 
had  not  yet  been  formed  by  plows  re- 
peatedly sleeking  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
row. The  silt  had  not  yet  been  washed 
down  to  the  furrow  bottom,  there  to  be 
trowelled  in  by  the  plow  on  its  next  trip. 
Xor,  and  this  is  important  too,  was  the 
general  walk  of  life  at  its  present  high 
tempo. 

My  belief  that  the  time  has  come  to 
change  our  method  of  handling  the  soil 
is  based  on  the  following  known  facts: 

Soil  water  is  constantly  working  back 
and  forth  from  the  center  of  the  earth 
and  the  surface,  bringing  to  the  surface 
minerals  we  now  recognize  as  essential 
for  plant  and  animal  life. 

These  minerals  must  be  in  solution 
for  the  plants  to  utilize  them.  There- 
fore water  must  be  conserved  for  the 
soil  with  as  even  and  uninterrupted  a 
supply  as  possible. 

Too  much  water  in  the  seed  bed  is 
bad  for  the  plants.  The  more  humus 
there  is  in  the  soil,  the  less  the  capillary 
attraction;  the  less  humus  the  more 
capillary  at-  (Continued  on  page  63) 


International    tractor    and    disk    harrow    International  tractor  and  Dyrr  subsoiler 
disking    under   wheat   stubble  reaches  a  depth  of  28  inches 


Above  are  disk  harrows  turning  undc 
cover  crop  in  Washington 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


PERSONALS 


•••James  David  Mooney.  who  has 
•  general  idea  about  motors,  gave  a 
cocktail  party  at  his  extraordinary  place. 
Flowerhcld,  on  Long  Island,  in  honor 
of  his  flowers  and  a  gathering  of  guests. 

Gordon  Thompson  made  a  genial 
host  at  the  polo  tournament  he  ran  for 
that  countryman's  paradise.  Rolling 
Rock,  outside  of  Pittsburgh. 

Some  folks  say  that  the  Portland  Far- 
mers, up  in  Maine,  are  the  oldest  city- 
farmer  group  in  the  country. 
I  r-      "It  is  better  to  sell  and  repent 
than  oot  to  sell  and  repent." 

— John  E.  Madden. 

if 

•••Louis  Bromfield,  the  scribbler,  is 
a  red  hot  farmer  in  Ohio:  Malabar  Farm, 
near  Mansfield. 

Charles  S.  Druggan,  barrister  of  Col- 
%  umbus,  O.,  thinks  they'll  have  a  city- 
farmer  club  in  his  favorite  town  before 
too  long. 

S.  Herbert  Hare,  landscape  fixer  in 
Kansas  City,  has  ideas  and  makes  a 
pretty  good  speech,  too. 
^  Among  the  contributions  Herbert 
C  Neal  got  for  the  Cleveland  Farmers' 
Club  auction  was  one  antique  musket, 
also  one  bag  of  coins,  one  family  of 
ducks,  the  last-named  alive. 

•••Homer  Lee,  the  Gargantua  of 
Broadway  real  estate,  spends  most  of 
his  time  thinking  about  the  watercress 
industry  near  his  farm  at  Solebury,  Pa. 

New  York  is  the  only  city  we  know 
of  with  two  city-faxmer  dubs,  one  so 
modest  it  never  raises  its  voice  above 
a  whisper. 

George  Moffat  is  putting  a  new  gun 
room  in  his  farm  on  the  Eastern  Shore, 
Maryland,  and  only  wishes  he  could  get 
away  from  Washington  a  little  oftener. 


t3T  F.  Delano  Roosevelt,  who's  got 
an  office  job  in  Washington  and  a  farm 
at  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  went  fishing  last 
month — so  they  say. 

Russell  Pettengill  is  so  crazy  about  the 
country  he's  moved  his  office  there, 
raking  an  old  mill  in  New  Hope,  Pa., 
and  fixing  it  over  something  wonderful. 
Gets  lots  more  work  done  in  the  country 
atmosphere,  he  says,  and  what's  more, 
the  stenogs  show  up  in  gingham. 

That  long-distance  city-farmer  we 
were  talking  about?  How  about  Dave 
Williams,  who  works  in  Tulsa  and  has 
a  lovely  plantation  in  Camden,  S.  C. ; 
grows  flax  for  cigarette  papers. 

The  custom  of  giving  a  cow  to  the 
bride  has  been  revived  by  City-Farmer 
Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  owner 
-  of  Longview  Farm's  fine  Jersey  herd 
if*  and  prexy  of  "Progressive  Farmer,"  our 
1       inspiring  contemporary. 


KANSAS  CITY 


The  Farmers  Club  of  Greater  Kansas 
City  is,  in  one  way,  the  most  broad- 
minded  of  the  new  clubs  that  have 
sprung  up  over  the  country:  it  is  the 
first  of  which  we  have  heard  which  is 
for  both  men  and  women.  Indeed,  its 
secretary-treasurer  is  Mrs.  Virginia  L. 
McKean  and  her  infectious  enthusiasm 
for  her  work  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
the  club  is  so  enjoyable. 

The  Kansas  City  club  was  formed 
May  4,  1939,  with  Glenn  A.  Bryant — 
now  living  in  Cincinnati  and  associated 
with  the  city-farmer  movement  there — 
as  its  chief  sponsor  and  first  president. 
A  charter  membership  of  70  was  quickly 
obtained  and  today  there  are  more  than 
200  members. 

E.  H.  McVey  is  the  present  head 
of  the  organization.  And  Mrs.  McKean 
has  held  her  post  since  the  club  was 
founded. 

In  Kansas  City  they  have  eight  win- 
ter meetings,  consisting  of  dinners  at 
one  of  the  city  hotels,  followed  by 
speakers,  and  four  summer  meetings, 
held  on  the  farms  of  the  members. 
These  summer  meetings  are  a  delight- 
ful mixture  of  the  social  and  the  educa- 
tional, tours  of  the  farms  being  follow- 
ed by  box  lunches  or  barbecues  and 
agarn,  authoritative  speakers. 

The  August  meeting  was  entitled 
"Wheat  from  Farm  to  Housewife"  and 
conducted  by  John  H.  Parker,  director 
of  the  Kansas  Wheat  Improvement 
Association,  Manhattan,  Kan.  Wild  life 
is  on  the  September  program,  under  the 
leadership  of  I.  T.  Bode,  director  of 
the  Missouri  Conservation  Commission. 

CLEVELAND 


You  can't  say  that  the  members  of  the 
Cleveland  Farmer's  Club  enjoyed  their 
outing  of  August  6.  They  got  no  fun  at 
all  out  of  the  trees,  flowers,  fruits,  vege- 
tables at  Mrs.  A.  S.  Ingalls's  once  lovely 
place  and  the  nearby  golf  course.  In 
fact,  they  were  hopping  mad,  for  they 
were  looking  at  the  shocking  damage 
done  by  the  Japanese  beetle  in  this  lush 
territory. 

Cuyahoga  County  has  the  doubtful 
distinction  of  having  the  most  serious 
infestation  of  Japanese  beetles  to  be 
found  in  Ohio.  And  the  members  of  the 
club  were  invited  to  see  what  is  being 
done  by  state  entomologists  and  others 
to  retard  the  spread  of  the  pest. 

The  inspection  tour  provided  a  strik- 
ing demonstration  of  the  influence  that 
can  be  yielded  by  a  vigorous  and  wide- 
awake city-farmer  organization.  The 
meeting  acquainted  a  number  of  Cleve- 
land's influential  citizens  and  officials 
with  the  size  and  scope  of  the  problem 
faced. 


TULSA 


In  Oklahoma  is  the  Tulsa  Farm  Club, 
now  in  its  third  year.  Its  membership 
ii  restricted  to  12),  controlled  by  a 
secret  committee.  Most  of  them  are 
businessmen  in  Tulsa,  but  a  substantial 
number  come  from  nearby  cities  and 
towns,  and  a  few  live  on  iheir  farms 
and  ranches. 

This  is  a  friendly  club,  despite  its 
exdusiveness.  For  one  thing,  its  roster 
carefully  lists  directions  to  the  farms 
of  its  members  and  all  are  welcome  to 
go  visiting.  Again,  the  club  has  an 
active  social  program;  many  gay  parties 
have  been  given — in  a  downtown  hotel, 
in  the  open  on  a  ranch,  in  the  loft  of  a 
dairy  barn  belonging  to  one  of  the 
group.  When  it  comes  to  square  dan- 
cing, the  Tulsa  club  challenges  the 
world ! 

There  is  a  serious  side,  too.  Meetings 
are  held  regularly  at  a  Tulsa  hotel, 
dinner  being  followed  by  a  lecture  of 
scientific  value.  Fortunately,  the  club 
can  afford  to  bring  speakers  from  afar 
who  are  experts  in  the  subjects  in 
which  the  members  are  especially  inter- 
ested. 

Most  of  the  lectures,  so  far,  have 
centered  around  livestock  breeding  and 
feeding,  pastures,  fertilizers.  The  club 
is  looking  for  a  good  program  on  farm 
management  and  farm  economics. 

Charles  D.  Thomas  is  president  of 
the  club,  Judge  Oras  A.  Shaw  vice- 
president,  Verser  Hicks  secretary-treas- 
urer. The  directors  include  W.  G. 
Skelly,  Roscoe  E.  Seever,  Paul  E.  Estill, 
Wayne  B.  Hudson. 

NEW  YORK 


The  Farm  Club  of  New  York  did 
a  Washington  on  August  13,  crossing 
the  Delaware  into  Pennsylvania.  The 
reasons  for  doing  same  were  of  almost 
equal  importance:  Washington  did  it  to 
end  tyranny  for  our  country,  the  Farm 
Clubbers  did  it  for  "The  Field  Day  to 
end  Field  Days." 

The  farms  of  E.  G.  Peterson  and 
Walter  Dietz  at  Yardley,  Pa.,  not  far 
from  the  site  of  the  historic  crossing, 
were  gone  over  with  a  fine-tooth  comb. 
Jerseys  and  Ayrshires  were  inspected  and 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  set 
of  farm  machinery  extant  had  the  mem- 
bers with  their  mouths  watering. 

NOTICE 


Members  of  city-farmer  clubs  through- 
out the  country  are  cordially  invited  to 
send  news  of  their  activities  monthly 
to  "The  Defender." 


CINCINNATI 


The  City  Farmers  Club  of  Cincinnati 
is  the  brain-child  of  Frank  G.  Cain, 
prominent  Hampshire  hog  breeder. 
With  Homer  S.  Toms,  owner  of  a  215- 
acre  farm,  he  got  together  a  list  of  75 
business  and  professional  men  of  Cin- 
cinnati who  owned  honest-to-goodness 
farms  near  the  city  and  invited  them  to 
a  luncheon  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  "getting  acquainted  with  your  fellow- 
sufferers." 

To  the  amazement  of  one  and  all,  70 
of  the  75  men  invited  showed  up.  And 
right  then  and  there  they  organized  the 
club — a  non-profit  mutual-benefit  society 
to  foster  cooperation  and  an  exchange 
of  ideas  on  country  life — which  has 
today  more  than  200  charter  members 
owning  and  operating  more  than  54,- 
000  acres  of  land. 

Getting  genuinely  acquainted  with 
each  other  is  by  no  means  the  only 
objective  of  the  City  Farmers  luncheon 
meetings.  Constructive  programs  feature 
prominent  speakers,  informed  on  the 
topics  of  agricultural  interest.  Other 
objectives  are:  cooperative  buying  or 
selling  whenever  it  can  be  done  to  ad- 
vantage; the  use  of  group  influence 
wherever  possible  to  further  better  a^i- 
cultural  conditions;  cooperation  not  only 
in  respect  to  farm  interests  but  also  in 
business,  wherever  it  can  be  done  to 
mutual  advantage. 

In  February,  1940,  the  club  secured 
the  services  of  M.  Raymond  Dunn  to 
act  as  executive  secretary  with  permanent 
offices  in  the  Netherland  Plaza  Hotel. 

Requisites  for  membership  in  the 
club  are  two:  first,  the  prospective  mem- 
ber must  be  a  business  or  professional 
man  in  Cincinnati  and  second,  he  must 
own  or  operate  a  farm  within  65  miles. 
From  that  simple  beginning,  the  dub 
has  formulated  these  purposes: 

1.  To  advance  agriculture  and  animal 
husbandry,  and  the  best  interests  of  all 
persons  engaged  therein ; 

2.  To  promote,  foster,  and  encourage 
the  business  of  producing,  handling,  and 
marketing  agricultural  products,  includ- 
ing livestock  and  the  products  thereof; 

3.  To  promote,  foster,  and  encourage 
the  conduct  of  such  business  by  sden- 
tific,  efficient,  and  economically  sound 
methods ; 

4.  To  further  the  knowledge  and  en- 
courage interest  in  the  above  by  meet- 
ings, addressed  by  competent  speakers; 

5.  To  be  a  connecting  link  between 
business  and  agriculture. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  or- 
ganization are:  Homer  S.  Toms,  presi- 
dent; Frank  G.  Cain,  vice-president; 
Harley  S.  Hamilton,  treasurer;  J.  Rich- 
ard Verkamp,  director;  M.  Raymond 
Dunn,  executive  secretary.  Directors  are: 
E.  W.  Townsley,  Philip  H.  Cone,  LeRoy 
Ballinger,  L.  C  Minor,  Frank  PL 
Kunkel. 
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AW,  GEE 


We  are  grateful,  perhaps  even  a  bit 
embarrassed,  at  the  warm  welcome 
offered  the-  first  appearance,  last  month, 
of  "The  Defender  and  City-Farmer." 
Many,  many  thanks. 

We  are  more  than  ever  determined, 
in  all  earnestness  and  sincerity,  to  wage 
vigorous  battle  on  behalf  of  that  staunch 
group  which  has  tasted  of  life  in  the 
cities  and  found  it  good,  but  not  quite 
so  good  as  it  is — and  ever  will  be — 
in  the  country. 

y 

BLESS  R.  LORD 


If  this  issue  of  "The  Defender"  seems 
so  much  more  handsome  than  any  you 
have  ever  seen  before  it  is  all  because 
other  publishers  have  gone  out  of  their 
way  to  do  something  for  us  that  is  in- 
credibly nice.  As  that  sort  of  thing 
doesn't  happen  every  day,  we  want  to 
tell  you  about  it. 

Russ  Lord  is,  as  you  know,  one  of 
the  contributing  editors  of  "Country 
Life";  he  is  also  editor  and  publisher 
of  a  new  quarterly  called  "The  Land," 
which  you  all  ought  to  take.  And  "The 
Land"  had  something  so  lovely  in  its 
last  issue  that  we  nearly  jumped  out 
of  our  skins  with  envy. 

We  refer  to  the  small  decorations 
that  you  now  see  adorning  these  pages. 
Ajid  you  see  them  because  of  an  act  on 
our  part  so  brash  that  we  ought  never 
to  tell  anybody  about  it.  But  because 
Russ  Lord  was  so  darned  nice  about  it 
and  so  were  various  officials  of  the 
Crowell  Publishing  Company,  we  simply 
must  tell  all. 

Well,  Russ  Lord  used  to  be  one  of 
the  editors  of  "Farm  &  Fireside,"  then 
published  by  Crowell.  As  decorations  in 
that  book  Crowell  used  a  series  of  sym- 
bols designed  for  them  by  the  great 
Frederic  William  Goudy.  Lord  never 
forgot  these  symbols  and  when  he 
started  "The  Land"  asked  Tom  Beck, 
president  of  Crowell,  if  he  could  get 
copies  of  them  .  .  .  and  they  came. 

When  we  saw  the  symbols  we 
promptly  fell  in  love  with  them  and, 
thinking  they  might  be  commercially 
available,  asked  if  we  could  get  them 
too.  "It  was  a  little,"  Russ  Lord  con- 
fessed later,  "as  if  you  had  asked  me  to 
give  or  lend  you  my  toothbrush!" 

When  Lord  got  over  the  shock,  he 
magnanimously  gave  us  permission  to 
use  the  symbols — indeed,  urged  them 
on  us.  So  did  the  Crowell  office. 

We  say,  bless  the  spirit  that  makes 
such  cooperation  possible.  Bless  Crowell. 
And  bless  R.  Lord. 


Within  recent  years,  many  Chicago 
business  men  have  acquired  farms.  In 
the  fall  of  1935,  some  of  these  men 
met  at  luncheon  to  consider  certain 
problems  in  milk  marketing. 

Out  of  these  informal  meetings  came 
the  idea  of  creating  The  Chicago  Farm- 
ers, incorporated  "not  for  profit"  under 
the  laws  of  Illinois  on  December  9, 
1935.  The  association  was  conceived  for 
the  benefit  of  business  men,  resident  or 
in  business  in  Chicago,  who  owned 
farms.  The  purpose  was  to  aid  and  en- 
courage such  men  to  operate  their  farms 
efficiently  and  successfully. 

When  such  a  basis  was  achieved, 
these  farms  would  become  of  practical 
service  as  demonstrations  of  sound 
methods  to  the  communities,  counties 
and  states  wherein  they  were  located. 

Due  inquiry  disclosed  that  most  men 
in  The  Chicago  Farmers  had  grown  up 
on  farms  till  near  maturity,  had  received 
an  education  which  fitted  them  for  busi- 
ness in  cities,  that  they  had  achieved 
some  success  therein,  and  now  owned 
farms  which  they  had  acquired  by  in- 
heritance, foreclosure  or  purchase. 

It  was  concluded  that  most  of  them 
knew  but  little  about  moderp  methods 
applicable  to  agriculture  and  stock- 
raising. 

Inquiries  confirmed  the  correctness  of 
such  deductions  and  established  that  the 
great  majority  wanted  practical  informa- 
tion on  how  to  make  their  farms  more 
fertile;  how  to  grow  more  luxuriant 
higher  yielding,  more  nutritive  pastures; 
how  to  raise  larger  crops  at  less  cost 
per  bushel  or  ton;  and  how  to  make 
their  livestock  more  prolific,  healthy, 
rapid  growing  and  of  greater  net  value 
when  they  or  their  products  were  mar- 
keted. 

Programs  were  accordingly  planned 
to  give  The  Chicago  Farmers  what  they 
wanted.  Able  speakers  were  secured  for 
the  noon-day  luncheons,  usually  held 
every  two  weeks,  but  occasionally  every 
week.  Some  night  sessions  of  similar 
character  were  conducted,  dinner  at  6 
p.m.  being  followed  by  talks  from  7  to 
8  and  questions  from  8  to  9- 

Some  other  activities,  calculated  to 
benefit  all,  were  carried  out.  The  addres- 
ses were  heard  and  summarized  by  an 
experienced  newspaperman,  trained  in 
agriculture,  who  gave  in  condensed  form 
the  high  spots  of  what  speakers  said. 
These  summaries  were  published  in  a 
monthly  bulletin  for  the  benefit  of  those 
members  who  were  unable  to  attend 
particular  meetings,  and  to  refresh  the 
memories  of  those  who  were  present — 
further,  to  afford  a  file  for  future  refer- 
ence. Provision  was  made  whereby,  for 
a  slight  additional  fee,  $2  per  year, 
extra  copies  would  be  mailed  direct  to 
a  farm  manager  or  tenant  when  the 
member  desired  this  done. 

The  monthly  bulletins — mimeograph- 
ed— also  carried  additional  information 
deemed  to  be  of  service  to  the  members, 
and  a  sale  and  exchange  list  of  products 
by  members  who  had  surplus  for  sale. 
This  has  been  of  substantial  service. 
One  man  reports  that  he  has  sold  more 
than  $9,000  worth  of  pure-bred  live- 
stock in  two  years  through  this  alone. 

Various  committees  have  worked  on 
marketing  problems.  Small  groups  of 
members,  located  near  each  other,  have 
maintained  a  joint  buying  service,  and 
still  others  have  created  "breeding 
rings"  where  dairy  cows  are  bred  to 
bulls  of  above  average  merit  by  artifi- 
cial insemination.  The  Chicago  Farmers 
has  given  encouragement  to  such  plans 


by  groups  of  members;  but  they  are  not 
official  functions  of  the  association, 
which  assumes  no  legal  or  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  such  ventures. 

State  and  Federal  measures  which 
affect  farm  operation  have  been  ex- 
plained, but  only  from  a  factual  stand- 
point, as  political  discussion  is  taboo. 

The  sound  service  rendered  by  The 
Chicago  Farmers  to  members  is  evi- 
denced by  its  growth.  Members  are  now 
507  in  number,  all  paid,  for  any  one 
who  does  not  pay  his  dues  by  April  1 
— within  90  days  from  time  due — is 
automatically  dropped  from  member- 
ship 

Any  question  propounded  by  any 
member  is  answered.  If  officers  cannot 
answer  it,  information  is  sought  else- 
where until  it  is  obtained. 

The  above  lucid  statement  is  from 
the  pen  of  able  Wayne  Dinsmore,  pres- 
ident of  The  Chicago  Farmers. 


R.  F.  D. 


"THE  DEFENDER" 


To  the  Editor: 

Made  me  want  to  spit  on  my  hands 
and  grab  a  shovel. 

Sylvan  G.  Cox, 
Miami,  Fla. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  like  its  homespun  flavor  and  predict 
it  will  go  places. 

R.  G.  Gardinier, 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Dear  Editor: 

May  I  congratulate  you  on  "The  De- 


fender." I  have  enjoyed  it  so  much  and 
think  it  is  one  of  the  cleverest  ideas 
in  the  publishing  field  I  have  seen  in 
some  time.  I  wish  there  were  some  way 
to  place  a  copy  of  this  in  the  hands  of 
each  of  my  members  .  .  . 

Virginia  L.  McKean, 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 
(Editor's  Note:  This  query  is  what 
might  he  called  a  cinch.  A  subscription 
to  our  esteemed  contemporary,  "Country 
Life,"  does  the  trick.     (3^"  Adv.) 

To  the  Editor: 

You  have  raised  the  question  of  the 
advisability  of  having  a  national  organ- 
ization. A  number  of  secretaries  have 
been  corresponding  about  this,  but  have 
reached  no  conclusion.  Just  the  other 
day  I  wrote  the  secretary  of  the  Cleve- 
land club,  in  Ohio,  suggesting  we  have 
a  meeting  in  St.  Louis  .  .  . 

To  me  it  is  important  that  our  activi- 
ties be  on  a  high  plane.  I  object  stren- 
uously to  playing  up  the  "hick"  idea  in 
agriculture;  I  don't  believe  that  you  can 
build  any  business  by  running  it  down. 
There  isn't  any  justification  for  intelli- 
gent people  poking  fun  at  agricultural 
activities. 

The  average  curbstone  economist- 
philosopher  speaks  of  businessmen-far- 
mers as  Main  Street  Farmers,  Check- 
Book  Farmers,  Hobby  Farmers.  I  believe 
this  type  of  loose  conversation  is  detri- 
mental to  the  proper  development  of 
our  country. 

The  Tulsa  Farm  Club  is  composed  of 
men  who  take  their  agricultural  activi- 
ties seriously  and  give  these  activities 
the  very  best  brains  they  have.  I  believe 
their  percentage  of  success  is  as  great 
in  this  line  as  in  any  other. 

C.  A.  Border,  ^ 
Tulsa,  Okla. 


Bass  Bug  Blitzkrieg 


'  I  Nlii    Senator   is  distinctly  worried. 

1  lie  wonders  it  lie  will  will  ill  tile 
next  election.  l''.\erv  time  lie  BOSS  till 
filler!  V    gentleman    with    Mowing  white 

locks  bi  i«  m  a  panic  ami  dodges  into 

tile  nearest  doorway.  Onee,  in  SO  doing, 
lie  dodged  into  Hie  State  Democratic 

Headquarters,  much  to  the  amazement 
ami  consternation  of  tlx'  members  tliere- 
of. 

I. a.sl   week  Ins  wife,  a  charming  ami 

loTtlj  parson,  served  mutton  chops,  once 
a  favorite  dish  of  the  Senator's  ami 
when  he  saw  I  hem,  he  Hushed,  snorted 
and  left  the  room  in  a  huff.  Once,  in  the 
midst  of  an  impassioned  speech  to  the 

PW Cabers  of  the  State  Senate,  hi.s  eyrj 
id  tected  an  elderly  stranger  with  long 
white  hair  ami  an  SUstere  look,  sitting 
in  the  gallery. 

His  voice,  that  golden  and  persuasive 
voice,  faltered  am!  he  had  entirely  lost 
the  thread  of  his  discourse  before  he 
rcali/etl  that  the  man  was,  indeed,  an 
litter  stronger.  He  left  the  chmnher 
with  bowod  head  and  the  next  day  the 
PlUS  wondered  if  the  Senator  was  los- 
ing his  usual  rugged  health  and  natural 
ability.  Added  to  these  mysteries,  his 
son  "rom  told  DM  in  strict  confidence 
that  his  father  had  given  him  Irs  entire 
and  valuable  fishing  equipment  under 
one  condition:  that,  under  no  circum- 
stances should  Tom  ever  go  fishing 
with  me. 

Where  once  existed  a  warm  friendship 
there  now  exists  only  a  semi-frigid  ac- 
quaintanceship. The  entire  situation  is 
tragic  in  the  extreme;  and  in  this,  I 
suspect,  the  Senator  and  I  are  agreed. 

As  for  me,  I  am  blameless,  hardly  an 
accessory  before  or  after  the  act,  re- 
gardless of  how  the  Senator  may  feel 
about  it. 

It  happened  last  July.  The  exact 
day  isn't  important,  but  if  you  recall 
a  certain  day  in  that  month  when  the 
sun  was  shining  and  there  was  a  high 
wind,  that  will  be  the  day.  The  Senator 
and  I  started  before  daybreak  for  the 
lake  frith  the  express  purpose  of  getting 
some  of  the  monster  big  mouth  bass  said 
to  be  lurking  in  its  waters. 

The  day  had  started  in  a  most 
auspicious  manner.  As  we  topped  the 
hill  outside  of  Bog  Hollow  we  witnessed 
a  sunrise  of  pink,  gold  and  scarlet.  The 
Senator,  a  man  of  words,  spoke  feel- 
ingly and  at  length  in  approval.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  lake  he  looked  at  the 
world  and  found  it  good.  We  rented  a 
boat  from  a  Mr.  Ezra  Wortle,  owner 
of  most  of  the  surrounding  land.  He 
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was  a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  probably 
about  75  years  of  age,  tall  ami  erect, 
with  a  head  of  snow-white  hair  ami  a 
beard  In  match,  making  him  closely  re- 
semble one  of  the  minor  prophets.  The 
Senator  introduced  himself  and  the  pair 
became  instant  friends,  such  was  the 
power  of  the  Senator's  voice  ami  his 
warmth  of  manner. 


'  t^iik  Senator  proudly  rigged  up  his 
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rod,  a  limber  eight  foot,  five-ounci 
masterpiece,  ideal  for  use  with  a  bass 
bug.  At  the  insistence  of  the  Senator  I 
had  left  my  own  tackle  box  at  home.  He 
had  informed  me  that  he  had  spent  most 
of  his  evenings  during  the  winter  pre- 
paring a  delectable  set  of  home  tied  bass 
bugs  in  infinite  variety.  He  had  a  posi- 
tive talent  in  this  direction  ami  I  took 
him  at  his  word.  The  variety  did  appear 
to  be  entirely  adequate  I  noted  as  I  se- 
lected a  Red  Ibis  while  he  tied  on  a 
green  and  gray  creation. 

Wind  and  sun,  plus  a  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  bass,  made  the  day  a 
fruitless  and  h'shlcss  one.  Rapidly,  one 
by  one,  we  went  through  the  visible 
supply  of  the  Senator's  bass  bugs.  Only 


a  few  remained  to  he  tried  when  we 
slopped  for  lunch.  One  smull  rock  bass 
hail  been  taken  on  a  Brown  Hackle; 
scant  reward  for  a  morning's  hard  work. 

Sheltered  from  the  wind,  we  lunched 
well  and  abundantly.  After  lunch  we 
took  a  nap,  for  a  couple  of  hours.  When 
we  awakened,  the  wind  had  died  down 
and  there  was  just  an  inviting  ripple  on 
the  water.  Hastily  we  gathered  up  our 
equipment  and  got  into  the  boat.  There 
remained  only  three  untested  hugs.  Two 
of  them  failed  to  generate  a  rise.  Then 
the  Senator  lied  on  a  white  one,  a 
queer,  roughly  lied  thing. 

On  his  third  cast  to  the  edge  of  a 
weed  bed,  the  water  swirled  in  a  most 
interesting  manner  and  he  was  fast  to 
the  biggest  bass  I  have  ever  seen.  His 
voice  raised  in  song,  the  Senator  was  on 
his  feet,  playing  the  bass  skillfully  and 
with  shrewd  patience.  It  was  a  beautiful 
sight  until  the  bass  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  didn't  care  to  lie  caught  on  that 
particular  date.  He  rushed  the  boat, 
dived  over  an  oar,  turned  on  a  dime  and 
neatly  snagged  the  leader.  Then  he 
shook  his  ugly  head,  parted  the  leader 
and  went  elsewhere. 

The  Senator,  as  I  have  stated,  is  an 
orator  of  no  mean  ability  and  his  voice 
carries  well.  I  was  happy  that  we  were 
the  bine  anglers  on  the  lake  for  In- 
voiced some  unkindly  opinions  of  a  fish- 
ing companion  so  inactive  that  he 
couldn't  prevent  (Continual  on  jxicfc  50 ) 
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The  ram  was  youthful  and  consumed  with  energy  and  knew  just  jpfcaft  W„ttU  jn  an 

emergency  of  this  character 
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by  ALICE  JVOODARD  FORDYCE 


Picture  an  "American  Chantilly," 
perfect  in  every  detail,  and  graced 
with  250  acres  of  landscaped  grounds 
and  colorful  gardens,  gracious  lawns 
that  are  velvet  to  walk  on,  shaded  with 
giant  elm  trees  and  edged  with  spacious 
vistas,  and  you  have  a  faint  idea  of  the 
visual  and  horticultural  dream  come 
true  that  awaits  the  visitor  to  Mill 
Road  Gardens  in  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 

This  magnificent  estate,  once  the  pri- 
vate residence  of  Albert  D.  Lasker,  is 
now  owned  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  is  open  to  the  public.  From  early 
spring  through  late  October  the  gardens 
are  massed  with  an  unending  seasonal 
variety  of  superb  bloom. 

Highlights  of  the  seasons  are  the 
Early  Spring  Flower  Show  of  tulips, 
the  Midsummer  Show  of  regal  lilies  and 
flowering  annuals  and  the  Fall  Chrysan- 
themum Show.  Of  these  three,  the  Chry- 
santhemum Show,  to  begin  this  month,  is 
by  far  the  most  interesting. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Kraus,  Chairman  of  the 
Botany  Department  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  is  supervising  the  use  of  the 
gardens  and  greenhouses  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  "freeze-proof"  chrysan- 
themum. From  thousands  of  seedlings 
five  or  six  varieties  in  myriad  sizes  and 
colors  are  selected  and  grown. 

These  plants  are  the  feature  of  the 
Fall  Show  and  are  massed  in  a  vast 
color  scheme  of  bronze,  red,  yellow  and 
orange  throughout  the  formal  gardens 
of  the  estate.  This  last  magnificent 
show  of  the  season  defies  autumn's  early 
frosts  and  points  the  way  for  every 
amateur  gardener  to  extend  the  bloom- 
ing period  of  his  own  garden. 

Because  of  the  research  that  has  been 
done  and  is  being  carried  on  in  this  and 
other  experimental  gardens,  "snow 
blooming"  chrysanthemums  may  yet  be- 
come a  reality.  Meanwhile,  the  extraor- 
dinary beauty  of  the  gardens,  the 
magnificence  of  their  scale  and  the  per- 
fection of  their  detail  justifies  a  visit 
for  either  the  amateur  gardener  or  the 
connoisseur  of  country  living. 

The    fifty-room    French  Provincial 


manor  house  is  reached  by  a  long  drive, 
shaded  by  stately  elms,  bordered  with 
hedges  clipped  to  the  accuracy  of  a  T- 
square.  So  cleverly  was  the  house  de- 
signed by  David  Adler,  however,  that 
from  this  approach  it  looks  like  a  small 
and  charming  French  chateau. 

Passing  through  the  forecourt  and  a 
small  walled-in  garden,  the  visitor  comes 
out  onto  a  broad  terrace  overlooking 
the  formal  gardens  that  lead  down  to 
the  swimming  pool.  The  house  is  gay 
with  tile  red  awnings  and  tall  French 
windows  that  open  into  every  room  on 
this  facade.  And  still  it  doesn't  look 
like  an  imposing  mansion. 

Not  until  the  visitor  reaches  the 
broad  west  terrace  overlooking  the  18- 
hole  private  golf  course  is  the  full  scale 
of  the  house  revealed,  and  here  it  is 
glimpsed  only  through  the  massed  pat- 
tern of  the  beautiful  old  oaks  and  elms 
that  shade  the  terrace. 

The  lawns  and  terraces  that  lead 
down  to  the  swimming  pool  are  so 
soft  and  green  that  you  want  to  walk 
barefoot  on  them.  The  borders  are  a  riot 
of  color  restrained  in  stately  green 
hedges.  Here,  depending  on  the  season, 
tulips  bloom  in  ordered  array,  then 
shaded  delphiniums  and  regal  lilies,  and 
all  the  summer  flowering  annuals,  and 
finally  the  chrysanthemums. 

Adjoining  the  hundred-foot  swimming 
pool  is  the  recreation  house,  completely 
equipped  with  soda  fountain,  bar  and 
kitchen,  and  a  game  room.  This  house 
overlooks  the  topiary  garden.  And  this 
sunken  retreat  is  given  over  solely  to 
Chinese  dwarf  elm  trees  trained  over 
wire  forms  and  clipped  to  represent 
chairs,  baskets,  figures,  animals  and 
geometric  designs. 

Eighteenth  century  statues  in  niches 
in  the  closely  cropped  hedge  surround- 
ing the  garden  contrast  with  these  ab- 
surd and  entertaining  natural  forms. 

Returning  towards  the  house,  the  visi- 
tor skirts  the  golf  course — said  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  private  courses  in  the 
country — and  walks  through  the  or- 
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Mrs.  Albert  D.  Lasker  looking  at  the  collection  of  tuberous-rooted  begonias  in  the 
greenhouse ;  they  are  her  favorite  shade  of  pink 


Left,  a  scene  from  the  manor  house  looking  dozen  the  South  Vista;  right,  the  sundial 
xchich  gives  approximate  time  for  Jf&  cities 


chards  and  past  the  tennis  courts  to 
the  English  border  garden.  In  these 
and  the  adjoining  gardens,  more  than 
ten  acres  of  chrysanthemums  are  massed 
for  the  Fall  Show. 

In  the  adjoining  greenhouses  are  or- 
chids and  espalier  peaches,  nectarines 
and  figs.  Fuchsias  cascade  down  in  a 
brilliant  floral  shower  from  moss  globes 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  the  green- 
house. Beyond  one  greenhouse  is  the 
herb  garden  planted  with  thyme,  sage, 
rosemary  and  mint. 

In  the  sundial  garden  is  a  column  that 
tells  the  hour  in  Sydney,  Tokio, 
•  Shanghai,  Honolulu,  London,  Rome, 
Paris,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Denver 
and  35  other  cities.  Beyond  this  garden 
are  the  day  lilies  and  delphinium 
gardens,  and  then  the  vegetable  and  cut- 
ting gardens. 

All  of  this  is  kept  in  perfect  order, 
with  no  weeds  or  dead  flowers  anywhere 
in  sight,  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
Cyril  A.  Tregillus,  manager  of  the  es- 
tate, and  a  staff  of  30  gardeners. 

The  manor  house,  which  is  now  open 
to  the  public  at  the  time  of  the  special 
seasonal  shows,  is  done  with  the  same 
exquisite  taste  and  lavish  hand.  Fur- 
nished almost  entirely  in  Eighteenth 
Century  French  antiques,  it  is  still  a 
house  that  has  been  lived  in  and  en- 
joyed. 

One  of  the  most  charming  rooms  in 
the  house  is  the  sun  room,  with  white 
brick  walls  and  blue  waxed  tile  floor. 
Dusty-blue  and  white  quilted  chintz 
covers  the  chairs,  and  the  long  French 
windows  open  out  on  an  intimate  garden 
gaily  planted  with  pink  geraniums  and 
edged  with  a  tiny  green  hedge. 

The  long  drawing  room  is  pine  pa- 
neled and  beautifully  carved,  the  marble 
mantels  arc  exquisite,  and  there  is  a 
brightly  colored  Swedish  tile  stove  in 
the  breakfast  room,  and  a  bird  in  a 
gilded  cage  makes  an  amusing  chande- 
lier in  the  ladies'  powder  room. 
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Win  n  i In  houM  it  open  •»> 


|MI 


lu  Um  Bowti  arrangement*  are  ommm 
bi  tin  winner*  of  com  petitions  in  the 
IomI  garden  elabt.  A  Bftj  oanti  ad 

miss  on  trr  is  charged  lo  I lir  hOMM  MM 

in  tin  nurdiMi  mm  ill  I  of  this  nvnmi 

i«    used    foi    III*1    mainlainancc   of  the 

estate  mill  I'm  horticultural  research. 

Tin  rstntc  was  also  this  summc  r 

for  i»  pre  service  hasic  military  training 
OOUraC  Over  'JflO  nu  n,  draftees  nr  local 
Mien  who  will  he  used  to  replace  National 
(luardsmcn  called  into  the  regular  army, 
spent  tin  week  ends  in  harracks  on  the 
.  st.ili  studying  military  law.  marksman 
ship,  gas  protection,  elementary  tactics 
and   I'nmlmt    Raines.    Tins  course 

gives  under  the  direction  of  Arthur 

Huhin,  a  ninnhcr  of  the  stall'  of  the 
I  ni\ er-it  \  Institute  of  Military 
St  udics. 

Thus  the  ITnivereiti  of  Chicago  is 

finding  several  uses  of  public  henelit 
for  its  three  million  dollar  asset.    It  is 

hoped  that  Mill  Hoad  Qardeni  will  DC 
cone  the  great  garden  of  the  Middle 
West,  and  a  nucca  for  garden  lovers 
all  over  the  count  rv. 

Climatic  conditions  in  the  Chicago 
area  are  particularly  adverse  for  imv 
type  of  horticultural  development,  vet 
no  one  could  visit  the  gardens  and  not 
a  wan  some  benefit  from  this  demonstra- 
tion of  the  color  and  heautv  that  can 
be  created  under  the  most  difficult  cir- 
cumstances   out  of  nothing. 

These  gardens  serve  as  a  proving 
ground  for  the  horticultural  develop- 
ment throughout  the  Middle  West.  At 
the  present  time  visitors  can  purchase 
anv  of  the  hardy  types  of  chrysanthe- 
mums featured  in  the  exhibition,  and 
eventually  the  licsf  of  these  Varieties 
will  be  commercially  introduced. 

Thus  garden  lovers  everywhere  will 
profit  by  the  years  of  expensive  re- 
search that  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
I 'nivcrsit y's  stall',  and  a  resource  of 
great  natural  Inautv  has  been  added  to 
the  American  public*!  inheritance. 


./  view  of  the  fifty-room  manor  house  at  Mill  Hoad  (lardens  from  one  of  thr  few 
angles  which  reveals  its  size ;  it  .still  in  not  an  imposing  man-lion 


Above,  left,  is  the  huge  swimming  pool  and  bath  houses,  and  on  the  right  is  the 
prix'ate,  hut  completely  equipped  moving  picture  theatre 


The  formal  staircase  of  the  manor  house  leads  from  a  hall 
between  the  draxcing  room  and  sun  room 
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HEDMCH-BLESSING  STfDIO  AND  LEONARD  TIEGILLfS  PHOTOS 

The  main  drawing  room  with  its  pine  paneled  walls,  beautiful 
parquet  floors  and  eighteenth  centuru  French  antiques 
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Races  for  trotters  and  pacers  are 
conditioned  largely  on  the  basis  of 
times  previously  recorded,  but  that  is 
not  the  case  with  Thoroughbred  run- 
ning horses.  Without  regard  to  pre- 
vious times,  races  are  programmed  to 
attract  types  of  horses,  measured  in 
terms  of  class,  with  varying  assignments 
of  weight  to  be  carried  to  equalize  the 
chances  of  all. 

Times  previously  run  to  do  not  enter 
the  picture,  and  a  horse  which  has  won 
at  a  mile  in  1 :36  may  be  entered  against 
another  which  never  has  run  faster  than 
1.38. 

The  timing  of  races  for  Thorough- 
breds is  surplusage ;  many  races  in  Eng- 
land, for  instance,  are  not  timed  at  all. 
A  Thoroughbred's  class  is  best  defined 
by  the  type  of  animal  he  has  been  able 
to  beat  with  some  regularity,  also  by 
the  order  of  weights  he  has  been  able  to 
carry  successfully. 


The  Horse  at  a  Mile 


by  ROBERT  SAUNDERS  DOW  ST 


In 


Time  is  a  highly  variable  factor, 
the  first  place,  different  tracks  vary 
widely  in  the  speed  that  a  horse  can 
develop  over  them.  Santa  Anita,  Ar- 
lington Park  and  Belmont  Park  are 
very  fast  tracks;  Bowie  is  an  abnorm- 
ally slow  track.    In  the  second  place, 


the  speed  of  a  track  will  vary  from  day 
to  day,   increasing  with  dryness  and 
consequent   hardening   of   its  surface, 
and    decreasing    with    moisture  that 
causes  mud,  soft  footing,  heaviness. 

In  the  third  place,  horses  are  "rated" 
to  some  extent  by  their  jockeys,  re- 
strained in  the  earlier  stages  of  races, 
particularly  those  over  routes  of  a  mile 
or  more,  so  as  to  have  something  left 
for  the  decisive  drive  for  the  finish.  And  ' 
in  the  fourth  place,  a  horse  which  runs 
out  from  the  inner  rail  travels  a  dis- 
tance substantially  in  excess  of  that 
called  for  by  the  race. 


lington 


SUTCLI FFE  AND  INTERNATIONAL  PHOTOS 


Top,  Equipoise  winning  the  Delavan  Handicap  at  Arlington  Park,  III.,  in  1932;  he 
ran  the  mile  in  the  world's  record  time  of  l:8b*/s;  Equipoise,  the  record  holder, 
is  seen  stripped  in  the  picture  directly  above 


All  of  these  matters,  plus  the  fact 
that  any  horse  in  a  race  may  be  blocked 
or  interfered  with  so  that  he  cannot  do 
his  best,  render  time  run  too  tricky 
to  handle  in  attempting  to  select  win- 
ners. They  also  make  it  absurd  to  esti- 
mate the  merits  and  class  of  horses 
merely  in  terms  of  the  watch. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  thousands  of 
races  each  year  at  dozens  of  tracks, 
horses  now  and  then  develop  exceptional 
speed  and  set  time-records,  either  for 
the  particular  course  or  for  the  whole 
country.  And  the  gradual  increase  in 
the  speed  of  horses  over  a  term  of  years 
is  interesting  to  analyze. 

Take  the  American  record  at  a  mile. 
In  1877,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
Ten  Broeck  became  the  first  to  get 
under  1  AO  by  racing  a  mile  in  1 :39% 
— indicating  one  minute,  seconds  and  a 
fraction.  This  time-mark  was  success- 
ively reduced  until  1932,  when  Equi- 
poise raced  a  mile  around  turns  at  Ar- 
Park,  Illinois,  in  l:342/5- 
It  had  taken  55  years  to  cut  a  trifle 
over  five  seconds  from  the  record.  In- 
cidentally, Equipoise's  is  the  world's 
record  as  well  as  the  American  mark. 

In  running  his  mile  in  1  :39^4  Ten 
Broeck  developed  an  average  speed  of 
36.09  miles  per  hour  and  moved  at  an 
average  rate  of  52.93  feet  per  second. 
Equipoise  in  setting  his  mark  of 
1 :342/5  developed  38.13  miles  per  hour 
and  moved  at  55.93  feet  per  second. 

This  increase  in  speed  is  equivalent 
to  5.6%.  The  figure  is  not  startling 
but  will  be  seen  to  involve  something 
material  if  it  is  realized  that  had  the 
two  been  racing  together,  Ten  Broeck 
would  have  been  283.41  feet  behind 
Equipoise  when  the  latter  finished  his 
record-breaking  mile.  Furthermore,  53 
feet  a  second  is  a  pretty  substantial 
velocity  to  improve  on. 

What  speed  horses  will  be  able  to  de- 
velop in  the  next  fifty  years  or  so  is  a 
question  on  which  no  one  can  offer  a 
plausible  opinion.  Some  tracks  have 
been  made  about  as  fast  as  possible 
without  sacrifice  of  safety  for  the 
horses  racing  over  them.  And  the  Thor- 
oughbred is  an  animal,  not  a  machine, 
and  may  have  reached  nearly  the  limit 
of  speed  permitted  by  leverages,  muscu- 
lar power,  heart  and  lungs. 

In  1925  and  1927,  miles  were  run  in 
England  as  fast  as  l:32*/s  but  the 
course  (Brigh-  (Continued  on  page  57) 
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/».  //.  Johnson's  Hill  Gallon,  this  year's  winner,  comes  thundering  in 
ahrad  of  the  field  in  the  third  and  deciding  heat 
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Goshen  and  Hamblctonian  day !  25,000  people 
from  far  and  near  and  from  every  walk  of  life 
crowded  into  a  little  country  town  just  for  this 
event;  the  rhythmic  pounding  of  hoofs  on  the 
dirt  track;  the  muscled,  proudly  stepping  horses; 
the  flashing,  wire-wheeled  sulkies,  and  weather- 
beaten  "jockeys"  in  silks.  What  trotting  horse 
lover  would  miss  this  if  he  could  ride,  walk  or 
crawl  to  Goshen  on  this  exciting  day?  What  lover 
of  horses,  whether  Standardbred  or  Thoroughbred 
could  resist  the  thrill  as  they  come  speeding  into 
the  stretch?  The  Hamblctonian  is  an  event  apart; 
to  the  winner  comes  everlasting  glory  in  the  trot- 
ting horse  world. 


//**  Excellency  winning  the  first  heat;  from  this  angle  hoxc- 
ever,  it  looks  as  if  Hill  Gallon  (No.  S)  led 


Lee  Smith,  driver  of  Hill  Gallon,  R.  H.  Johnson,  owner, 
TV.  H.  Cane,  president,  Goshen  Mile  Track  Assn. 


The  winning  driver,  Lee  Smith,  kisses  Bill  Gallon 
his  gallant  and  victorious  third  heat 


ACME  fHOTOS 


Friday 


'P0SS  Z  Rae  College.  MP    u  caT*e  abo 

^eStCTru  students  at  LeeS      ^erv^ed  hi  ^ 
M  ♦ to  some  sport  an  ^  0n 

***5*i  ^So  Tele  Irfg 

the  surron  s.  So,  dutltlg  the  , 

o«  aCCt.?dw  not  hike  at  »  «         tbe  same 

sutn  hon  sUpia\s,  a 

^ese"^  the  same  titne- 
credits  at  tn 


T/te  cZass  assembles ;  the  'possum  hunters,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  director  of  athletics,  gathered  on  the  college  farm 


The    hounds    went    wild   when  they 
treed  two  'possums  at  once 


There  is  great  excitement  when  the  students  catch  up  with  the  hounds  and  find  the 
two  'possums,  an  old  one  and  her  young,  in  the  same  tree 


the  photographer  than  by  hounds  and  hunters  fattened  and  eventually  eaten 


N.  C.  DEPT.  OF  CONSERVATION 


Edward  (irrrii 


lli  nrif  (irrrif 


ft'.  II. ,1,1m  White 


run  nv  i'hot'ii 
llrirri/  Evinger 


New  Faces  in  Polo 


ONck  more  the  iiioii t li  of  September 
brings  with  it  tin-  climax  of  the  polo 
season  .in  teams  ride   through  the 

National  Open  Championship  and  the 
Mont  r  Watri  lair v  Cup  tournament  nt 
tile  Meadow  Brook  Club.  The  games 
will  have  all  of  the  ranking  >tais  still  in 
action,  with  eight  playing  dates  as- 
signed by  the  tournament  committee. 

The  Open  schedule  calls  for  one  first 
round  match  to  start  things  off  on 
Wednesday,  September  10,  semi-final 
rounds  on  Saturday.  September  13  and 
Sunday.  September  14  and  the  final 
round  Sunday.  September  21.  The 
Waterhury  will  start  with  its  first  round 
Saturday,  September  20.  play  its  semi- 
finals on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  23 
and  24  with  that  final  Sunday.  Sep- 
tember 28. 

The  teams  are  to  bring  several  new 
faces  to  the  Open  Championship.  To 
the  more  casual  follower  of  polo,  they 
will  he  strangers.  To  those  close  to  the 
game,  they  represent  rising  young  stars 
and  players  who  have  been  known  for 
some  time  as  first  rank  men.  Starting 


/m  no  m  i;  l  I  .  KELLEY 


with  Cocie  Hathborne's  Pelicans,  then 
will  be  Laddie  Sanford,  George  Oliver, 
Winston  Guest  and  Uathbornc. 

Of  thc.v,  certainly  Oliver  is  the  only 
one  perhaps  a  stranger  to  the  public, 
but  he  is  certainly  no  stranger  to  the 
handicap  committee,  who  last  year  put 
him  at  the  7  goal  mark  where  he  still 
rides.  Oliver,  who  has  played  much  of 
his  recent  polo  in  New  Jersey,  has  at 
times  this  summer  played  well  above  the 
7  goal  mark.  In  this  lineup,  they  are  at 
2(5  goals.  Handicaps,  of  course  ,  arc  not 
used  in  the  Open,  but  are  in  the  Water- 
bury,  which  is  the  most  important  hand- 
icap event  of  the  year. 

E Kit ik  Gerry's  Aknusti  team  rides 
with  the  captain,  one  of  the  coun- 
try's two  9  goal  players,  the  other  being 
Winston  Guest,  at  No.  3,  his  twin 
brothers,  Edward  at  No.  1,  Henry  at 
Back,   and   Pete   Bostwick.    All  hands 


here  are  very  well  known  to  unyone  who 
has  been  at  ull  close  to  polo  in  recent 
seasons.  They  total  24  goals  on  handi- 
cap. 

Mike  Phipps's  Gulf  stream  team  has 
his  brother  Hen  at  No.  1,  Mike  at  No. 
2,  Charley  von  Stadc  at  No.  3  and  Alan 
Corey,  Jr.,  at  Back.  Ben  Phipps,  while 
he  has  never  approached  the  brilliance 
of  his  brother,  Michael,  is  a  thrusting, 
hard  working  player.  Michael  has  at 
times  this  year  gone  as  well  as  ever. 
Young  von  Stade  and  Corey  are  among 
the  most  highly  regarded  of  the  younger 
players  and  the  latter  helped  Aknusti 
to  the  Open  title  the  past  two  years. 
This  team  is  23  goals. 

Texas  finds  the  10  goal  Cecil  Smith 
riding  with  new  team  mates  in  Jay 
Secor,  Henry  Lewis  and  Harry  Evin- 
ger.  The  latter  is  a  7  goal  Texan  who 
has  been  making  a  great  showing  in  his 
home  district  in  recent  seasons  and  his 
appearance  in  the  Open  is  being  awaited 
with  perhaps  more  interest  than  that 
of  any  other.  Secor  and  Lewis  have 
been  very  active  ( Continued  on  page  58 ) 
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Feeding  Beef  Cattle 


The  Manager  of  Andelot  Farms  Explains  the  Principles 

of  Beef  Cattle  Production 


by  W.  ALAN  McGREGOR 


Grass  is  the  basis  of  any  successful 
beef  cattle  operation.  A  breed- 
ing herd  can  be  maintained  from  early 
spring  until  late  fall,  harvesting  its  own 
feed,  on  pasture  alone.  Good  pasture 
with  a  good  tight  fence  to  keep  your 
cattle  in  and  the  neighbors'  cattle  out, 
plenty  of  fresh  water  and  a  box  filled 
with  salt,  will  eliminate  labor  for  that 
-part  of  the  year  when  }^ou  are  busy 
with  the  growing  crops. 

The  amount  and  kind  of  pasture  is 
the  limiting  factor  on  the  number  of 
cattle  you  can  carry.  Generally  speak- 
ing most  of  our  pastures  need  lime  and 
super-phosphate.  These  are  the  two 
elements  that  will  pay  real  dividends. 
Pasture  improvement  is  receiving  much 


attention  these  days  and  rightly  so. 
Your  County  Agent  and  State  Exten- 
sion Service  can  be  a  real  help  to  you 
in  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before. 

For  winter  feed,  the  home  grown 
roughages  in  the  form  of  silage  and 
hay  play  a  very  important  role.  A 
breeding  cow  can  be  maintained  in  good 
thrifty  condition  on  roughage  as  the 
sole  winter  feed.  Three  tons  of  silage, 
plus  one  ton  of  hay  makes  a  generous 
and  adequate  winter  ration  for  a  ma- 
ture cow  especially  if  this  is  composed 
of  corn  silage  and  alfalfa  or  mixed 
clover  hay.  Alfalfa  silage  and  grass 
silage  are  taking  a  prominent  place  in 
winter  rations  just  now. 


It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
"that  we  have  a  little  different  problem 
in  feeding  beef  cattle  than  with  dairy 
cattle  in  high  production  and  we  should 
use  caution  in  the  feeding  of  grass  silage 
until  we  know  more  about  it. 

Space  does  not  permit  going  into 
much  detail,  but  while  grass  silage  is  a 
valuable  winter  feed  when  fed  in  con- 
junction with  corn  silage  and  hay,  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  will  do  a  satisfactory 
job  alone.  The  secret  of  feeding  grass 
silage  seems  to  be  plenty  of  dry  rough- 
age such  as  hay,  straw  or  corn  fodder 
along  with  it,  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
breeding  herd. 

The  feeding  of  a  breeding  herd  is  a 
comparatively  simple  matter  as  outlined 
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cook   «  r.ntuity  MMM 

Car*  is  the  hasi.i  of  all  fattiniii;/  rations,  htncrvtr,  hnrlri/  it  almost  equal  to  corn 
in  I  r  fit  vahir  thouijh  it  is  not  so  palatahlr  to  the  raltlr 


in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  The 
feeding  of  voting  stock  and  the  fatten- 
ing of  steers  is  a  hit  more  complicated 
and  requires  more  concentrated  feed. 
Tins.  then,  necessitates  outlining  feeds 
and  methods  of  feeding  under  different 
headings. 

Cai.vks  whu.k  sin. i.  ni  Ksixc  nam 

MOTKKM.  Tin  cows  on  good  pasture, 
with  protection  from  the  heat  and  flies, 
will  he  giving  plenty  of  milk  and  this  is 
nature's  hest  feed  for  calves.  However, 
feeding  grain  as  well  as  milk  will  make 
a  bigger  and  fatter  calf  at  weaning  time. 

A  calf  creep — a  simple  fence  ar- 
rangement which  will  let  the  calf  in 
and  keep  the  cow  out — should  be  in- 
stalled from  the  third  month  when  the 
calves  can  start  to  nibble  a  little  grain 
until  weaning  time.  A  ration  of  one- 
half  whole  oats  and  one-half  shelled 
corn  is  hard  to  beat  for  this  purpose. 
The  calves  will  eat  very  little  to  start 
with  but  should  have  all  they  will  clean 
up. 

As  they  grow  older,  and  the  cows  go 
off  in  their  milk,  they  will  increase  con- 
sumption and  will  be  cleaning  up  4  to  5 
lbs.  per  head  per  day  by  the  time  they 
are  ready  to  wean. 

One  step  ahead  of  the  creep  feeding 
is  to  keep  the  calves  in  a  darkened  barn 
or  shed  from  the  time  they  are  about 
four  months  of  age  and  let  the  cows 
come  in  to  be  nursed  morning  and  night. 
This  entails  more  labor  and  necessitates 
pastures  adjacent  to  the  barn,  but  gives 
the  calves  the  opportunity  to  grow  and 
develop  to  the  maximum.  This  is  espe- 
cially important  where  pure-bred  cattle 
are  being  produced  to  sell  for  breeding. 

The  extra  feed  consumed  by  calves, 
whether  in  creeps  or  barns  will  pay  big 
dividends.  Calves  at  weaning  time  will 
weigh  as  much  as  100  lbs.  more  than 
calves  hnvin<;  no  extra  grain. 

Feeding  the  Bull  Calves.  It  is 
most  important  that  the  bull  calves  to 
be  developed  and  sold  for  breeding  pur- 
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poses  .should  he  given  every  opportuu 
it  v.    This  simply  means  lots  of  good 
feed,  plenty  of  good   fresh  water  and 
plenty  of  exercise. 

A  young  beef  bull  must  be  in  good 
flesh  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  buyer. 
This  does  not  mean  he  should  be  in 
show  condition  or  highly  fitted  but  he 
must  he  well  grown  and  developed  and 
fat  enough  to  demonstrate  his  ability 
to  lay  on  flesh.  If  he  is  the  right  kind 
to  start  with  he  will  do  this  job  if 
given  the  chance. 

Assr.MiNci  the  hull  calf  has  had  extra 
grain  while  still  on  his  dam,  he  will 
be  well  grown  and  in  good  flesh  when 
weaned  at  from  six  to  eight  months  of 
age.  He  is  used  to  eating  grain  and  the 
weaning  will  give  him  little,  if  any,  set- 
back. Keep  him  right  on  the  grain  he 
has  been  getting  together  with  what 


good,  bright  hay  he  wil!  dean  up.  He 
is  growing  and  getting  fat  at  the  same 
time  and  needs  a  combination  of  grow- 
ing /tnd  fattening  feeds. 

Through  his  mother's  milk  and  the 
oats  in  the  ration,  he  has  been  getting 
all  the  protein  and  minerals  he  needs, 
but  when  tin  milk  is  cut  off  we  must 
supply  these  things  in  the  form  of  a 
protein  supplement,  lid  meal,  lin- 
seed meal,  cottonseed  meal  or  soybean 
meal  are  all  high  in  protein  and  are  ex- 
cellent feeds. 

No  one  of  these  feeds  alone  is  as  ef- 
ficient as  a  combination.  These  can  be 
purchased  singly  and  mixed  or  can  be 
purchased  in  the  form  of  trade  name 
supplements  put  out  by  several  reliable 
feed  companies. 

I'alatabilit y  enters  strongly  here  he- 
cause  we  want  the  maximum  consump- 
tion and  the  addition  of  molasses  im- 
proves the  palatability  of  most  any 
feed.  .Molasses  is  not  the  most  pleasant 
thing  to  handle  but  several  high  pro- 
tein feeds  can  be  purchased  where  mo- 
lasses has  been  added  and  then  dried. 

In  our  own  feeding  operations  we  use 
a  lot  of  molasses  but  I  prefer  to  feed 
if  in  the  form  of  Steer  Fatena,  which  is 
a  mixture  of  several  high  protein  feeds 
with  the  molasses  added  and  dried. 

I  have  gone  at  some  length  into  pro- 
tein supplements  because  they  apply 
equally  in  the  development  of  heifers 
and  the  fattening  of  steers.  Concen- 
trated feeds  so  necessary  in  the  fatten- 
ing process  arc  all  high  in  carbohy- 
drates but  low  in  protein.  We  must 
have  a  balance  between  these  things  for 
an  animal  to  make  the  best  use  of  his 
feed. 

Give  the  bull  calves  a  couple  of  weeks 
to  get  over  their  weaning  and  settled 
down  but  give  them  all  the  grain  they 
will  clean  up — the  same  ration  as  used 
in  the  creeps — plus  nice  bright  hay. 
Then   start   ( Continued  on  pnge  62 ) 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  EARTH'S  BLOOD- 
STREAM: THE  MOLDBOARD  PLOW 


All  living  things  draw  life 
from  sun,  cloud,  air  and  earth 
through  a  tenuous  film  of  soil,  and 
water  is  the  lifeblood. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  when  a 
new  society,  Friends  of  the  Land, 
was  organized  to  unify  and  enliven 
conservation,  two  of  the  leading 
movers  were  men  primarily  inter- 
ested in  conserving  water.  Morris 
L.  Cooke,  named  president,  had 
headed  Gifford  Pinchot's  giant 
power  survey  in  Pennsylvania. 
Later  "he  headed  New  Deal 
studies  of  a  sharply  falling  water- 
table  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  widespread  derangements  on 
the  Great  Plains.  He  is  an  indus- 
trial engineer. 

As  first  vice-president  this  ven- 
turing new  society  elected  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Holzer.  an  Ohio  phy- 
sician and  surgeon,  who  more 
than  ten  years  ago  saw  in  alter- 
nating flood  and  drought  plain 
signs  that  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try was  not  in  healthy  shape.  The 
whole  of  his  Muskingum  Valley 
watershed  had  a  bad  case  of  soil- 
water  trouble  in  combination.  Dr. 
Holzer  headed  the  movement  to 
form  the  Muskingum  Conservancy 
District,  one  of  the  first  coordin- 
ate approaches  to  a  healing  of 
earth's  man-made  wounds  and  ills. 

Business  men  and  technicians  in 
this  large  watershed  were  hosts 
to  Friends  of  the  Land's  first 
summer  meeting  in  late  Jul}-.  The 
first  day's  session  was  held  in- 
doors at  Columbus.  The  next  two 
days  were  spent  on  tour,  out  over 
nearby  land,  in  cars.  Proceedings 
were  amicably  informal.  Every 
form  of  conservation  interest  was 
represented  among  the  500  men 
and  women  who  came. 

Outdoor-minded  people  who 
have  sometimes  wished  they  had. 
"a  pipe-line"  as  the  saying  goes, 
into  the  councils  of  the  indus- 
trially mighty,  found  that  they 
have  it,  quite  literally,  on  this 
question  of  water.  Ohio's  big 
businesses  are  crucially  interested 
in  water  and  where  it  comes  from 
— from  the  earth  and  uplands, 
the  forests,  the  farms,  the  springs 
and  streams.  A  good  water  supply 
is  as  vital  to  steel  manufactur- 
ing, for  instance,  as  a  good  coal 
supply.  Now,  with  defense  in- 
dustries zooming,  the  need  is 
acute. 

For  more  complete  stenographic 
record  of  the  discussiqp.  indoors 
and  afield,  we  thank  the  Colum- 
bus Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
business  men  of  that  body  were 
enough   interested   to   have  this 


record  made.  Some  high  spots, 
much  condensed: 

DESERTS  ON  THE  MARCH? 

Paul  B.  Sears  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, author  of  "Deserts  on  the 
March"  and  "This  is  Our  World" 
led  an  impromptu  indoor  discus- 
sion of  water.  Dr.  Sears : 

'Men  who  know  a  great  deal 
about  this  subject  are  here  today. 
Let  the  talks  be  brief  and  pun- 
gent. It  is  proper  that  we  c<m- 
s.der  water  in  connection  with 
Friends  of  the  Land.  You  can't 
solve  the  water  problem  without 
paying  attention  to  soil  and  the 
way  it  is  handled.  The  whole 
landscape,  including  living  ani- 
mals, plants  and  human  beings,  is 
one  indissoluble  whole.  You  can- 
not destroy  one  without  harming 
the  rest. 

"The  custody  of  the  land  can- 
not be  left  to  the  man  outside  the 
city  limits.  The  business  man  is 
tied  up  in  it,  whether  he  owns  a 
foot  of  land  or  not.  Do  you  have 
any  idea  how  much  water  it  takes 
to  make  one  ton  of  steel  ?  About 
120  tons  of  water.  It  takes  about 
300  tons  of  water  to  make  one  ton 
of  corn.  No  one  knows  how  much 
water  it  takes  to  make  a  head  of 
cattle. 

"Today  the  roots  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  are  reaching 
'way  up  into  the  northern  edge 
of  New  York  State.  They  reach 
out  and  compete  with  each  other 
for  water.  Water  is  the  measure 
and  abundance  of  life  and  you 
can't  get  away  from  it.  Now  let 
us  hear  Dr.  Wilbur  Stout,  the 
state  geologist  of  Ohio." 

Dr.  Stout:  "It  takes  from  80 
to  100  gallons  per  person  daily 
in  the  average  Ohio  city  and  town. 
Industry  has  come  to  think  not  in 
thousands  but  in  millions  of  gal- 
lons daily.  The  Republic  Steel 
Corporation  uses  60,000.000  gal- 
lons a  day,  more  than  twice  what 
comes  out  of  the  storage  dams  of 
the  Scioto  River  here  at  Colum- 
bus. Youngstown's  industries  aver- 
age 880.000.000  gallons  daily.  We 
are  becoming  heavier  users  all  the 
time  in  face  of  a  rapidly  falling 
water  table." 

Here  Dr.  Stout,  speaking  rap- 
idly, and  with  a  beautiful  preci- 
sion, entered  into  a  five-minute  de- 
scription of  Ohio's  underground 
waters,  in  the  glacial  drift,  walled 
and  unwalled.  and  in  the  rock.  It 
was  fascinating:  "The  ancient 
glaciers  buried  a  number  of  old 
river  beds.  These  furnish  the  fin- 


est water  supplies.  One  of  these 
ancient  submerged  rivers  flowed 
north  from  Asheville,  North  Caro- 
lina, into  the  Indiana  line  some- 
where under  the  present  Grand 
Lake  in  western  Ohio.  There  is 
another  submerged  deep  stage 
river  known  as  the  Newark,  flow- 
ing through  Coshocton  and  New- 
ark, through  a  300-foot  hill,  then 
to  Circleville  through  Chillicothe 
and  Portsmouth,  then  on  to  Cin- 
cinnati." These  are  regions  blest 
with  abundant  underground  water. 
As  for  the  rock  which  underlies 
most  of  Ohio,  "less  than  half  will 
give  a  meager  supply  of  water" 
and  "in  the  shale  belts  there  is 
practically  none." 

However:  "Nature  gave  this 
state  an  annual  rainfall  of  38 
inches.  If  we  take  care  of  it, 
as  we  must,  we  can  meet  our 
problems.  About  one-twentieth 
of  the  average  run-off,  utilized, 
would  take  care  of  our  current 
water  needs." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Dr.  Sears, 
presiding,  "when  I  have  beard  so 
much  so  well  said  in  so  few 
words."  Then  he  introduced  C. 
V.  Youngquist,  district  engineer 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
who  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
stream  gaging  experiments  that  at 
least  fourteen  inches  of  Ohio's 
average  38  inches  for  rainfall 
runs  off  into  the  streams.  Dr. 
Youngquist  called  for  more  re- 
search, for  closer  and  more  con- 
tinuous records:  "The  hydrologic 
cycle  has  a  great  many  intricate 
relationships  which  we  do  not 
fully  understand.  A  break  in  the 
continuity  of  a  hydrologic  record 
vitiates  that  record  just  as  a 
mystery  photoplay  would  be  un- 
intelligible if  lengths  of  film  were 
slashed  from  it  at  random." 

Dr.  Sears:  "There  are  many 
facets  to  this  water  problem. 
When  a  hot,  dry  wind  is  blowing 
it  carries  more  water  out  to  sea 


in  one  day  than  the  entire  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  its  tributaries 
carry  out  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
in  the  same  time." 

INCOMPARABLE  DESTROYER 

Now  the  talk  turned  from 
thirsting  mills  back  to  the  soil. 
The  father  of  E.  H.  Faulkner 
used  to  reclaim  farmed-down  mid- 
land very  quickly  by  discing  in 
legumes  and  other  crop  debris. 
He  never  plowed,  never  turned 
top  soil  over  and  cover  under. 
For  years  Faulkner  has  been  pur- 
suing this  finding,  as  county  agri- 
cultural agent  and  as  a  farmer 
on  his  own.  He  arose  now  to 
attack  the  plow  again. 

"There  is  not  much  really  poor 
land.  It  is  only  poorly  managed. 
If  it  is  sick,  we  have  made  it  so. 
The  surface  of  land  in  its  natural 
state  is  as  porous  as  a  sponge. 
How  much  run  off  would  there  be 
if  we  poured  water  on  a  sponge?" 

He  indicated  that  plowing  is 
like  a  major  operation  on  a  liv- 
ing structure.  "On  land  which  has 
not  completely  recovered  from  the 
previous  plowing  we  plow  again. 
The  moldboard  plow — that  incom- 
parable destroyer — is  especially 
destructive  to  fields  with  thin 
topsoil.  It  gives  what  we  might 
call  in  steel  a  case-hardened  sur- 
face. 

"Nature  teaches  the  remedy  in 
forests  and  in  natural  fields. 
Nature  opens  up  the  surface  and 
props  it  open  by  filling  the  ex- 
panded mineral  mass  with  spongy 
organic  matter.  What  it  takes 
nature  hundreds  of  years  to  do,  a 
farmer  with  a  tractor  and  a  disc 
can  accomplish  in  a  few  hours  by 
similiarly  opening  up  the  soil  so 
that  green  manure  can  be  so 
worked  into  it  that  the  protruding 
stems  will  keep  the  surface  open. 

"This  statement  is  backed  up 
by  field  work  I  did  last  year  and 
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C  O  U  N'TIIY  LIFE 


Um  jrrar  he  I o  re  Protruding  atcm* 
are  \irttntll\  hollow,  A  piece  of 
aVtuhhh  >>•  »t<  111  loom-it*  tlir  »oll  ho 
that  tvt  r\  n  il  ii  mi  invlUt Inn  for 
water  la  run  in." 

Word  brought  in  I  ruin  \. 
hm*ka  by  Jainc*  kring,  who  i* 
working  with  1'.  I..  Onlcy  of  t lit- 
I'.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Swviw 
on  new  design*  of  tillage  inn 
chlucr\  in  some  part  appear*  to 
•aatnin  I' uilkner  *  contention*. 
Hnt  tin-  Nchraki  experimenters 
do  nut  in  ike  their  finding*  as 
downright  nnd  general.  Word 
brought    in    from    Oklahoma  by 

Bmgk  n.  nn.  tt.  Chid  of  the  s.  r. 

S.,  Mas  along  the  same  line. 

I  'mo  days  afield,  in  Ohio.  visit 
iuti  farms  as  various  as  thr  Cos 
mns  Bltihaugh  place  in  Knox 
County,  and  the  700  mradowy 
acre*  of  Louis  BronihYld  s  Mala 
bnr  Farm  in  Coshocton  County. 
Mr  s.im  evidence  that  proper  cul- 


ture enn  restore  not  only  a  worn 
nnd  weary  soil  hut  spring*  of 
Mater   which    had   diminished  or 

ditd 

With     trin     Ohio  hospitality, 
Louis  llroiiilii  LI  gave  a  IwiohsW 
to  .100  travelling   Friends  of  tin 
Laud  on  hi*  lawn.    Hnth  the  Mln 
balllfh    ami    the    B  TOO)  field  (tmi 
represent,  as  II.  ('.  Ilamsower,  l>i 
rector   of    Agricultural  l',\tcn*ion 
in   Ohio    remarked,   "miracle*  of 
restoration,'"  hnth  as  to  soil  nnd 
water  sources,  ami  all  within  aix 
year's  or  lc*a.   Hut  here  the  results 
*ccin  more  largely  due  to  contour 
cultivation  and  grassland  restora 
lion  than  to  stuhhle  mulch  meas 
lire*  of  tillage. 

If  any  render  of  CoVJtWV  UN 
wants  a  more  complete  account  of 
the  meeting,  tour  ami  finding*  in 
hrochure  form,  let  him  write  Peter 

Viaober,  the  pobllaher,  ami  it  will 

he  gladly  nnd  freely  mailed. 


FOXHUNTING  FOR  CHILDREN 

(Continurtt  from  paqr  $fi ) 


date,  however,  our  children's  hunts 
have  only  brought  out  the  chil- 
dren whose  families  arc  finan- 
cially well  able  to  keep  or  hire  n 
pom  . 

For  the  first  three  of  the  chil- 
dren's hunts,  children  driw  by  lot 
for  the  positions  of  master,  hunts 
man.  first  and  second  whip  and 
honorary  hunt  secretary.  Children 
having  drawn  these  positions  the 
first  day  Merc  ineligible  to  draw 
the  second  day  and  so  on.  thus 
giving  ns  many  young  ones  an 
opportunity  to  understand  the  re- 
sponsibilities attached  to  these  rc 
spectixe  jobs  as  was  possible. 

The  position  most  coveted  was 
that  of  second  whip,  the  least,  a 
toss  up  between  master  and  hunt 
secretary.  The  second  whip  at 
Meadow  Brook  is  Wesley  Hcflin. 
a  long  six-footer  with  a  areil 
merited  reputation  for  having  as 
keen  a  knowledge  of  a  fox's  in- 
tentions as  the  fox  himself,  and  of 
being  an  utterly  fearless  man 
across  country.  I  may  be  doing 
the  children  an  injustice  in  say- 
ing that  hunting  the  fox  was  sec- 
ondary to  being  assured  delicious 
terror. 

It  made  no  difference  what 
child  drew  Wesley,  every  time  I 
encountered  them  even  walking 
through  a  covert,  the  child  was 
rigid  with  excitement  and  Wesley 
was  inevitably  chanting  "come  on, 
come  on." 

The  hazards  of  foxhunting  for 
the  young  are  far  greater  than 
those  encountered  in  drag-hunt- 
ing. Drag-hunting,  the  stage  can 
be  set  to  every  last  prop.  The  un- 
expected is  both  the  joy  and  the 
danger  in  foxhunting,  and  to  re- 
duce the  latter  to  the  minimum 
requires  that  hunt  officials,  hunt 
staff  and  divisional  commanders 
be  of  one  and  the  same  mind,  to 
wit,  safety  first,  last  and  always. 

On  one  of  our  children's  hunts, 
fox  and  hounds  crossed  a  well- 
traveled  cement  high  road,  and 
crossed  it  flying.  Traffic  was 
stopped  and  held  by  the  fence 


man,  and  children  were  brought 
to  a  halt  before  crossing.  Not  a 
hundred  yards  down  the  same 
ro.nl  two  years  ago,  an  adult  fox- 
hunter  who  should  have  known 
better,  burned  the  hide  off  her 
horse  and  the  skin  from  her  face 
in  turning  on  the  road  at  a  full 
gallop. 

"( )ne  bad  accident,"  the  Masters 
had  told  me  over  the  years,  "will 
not  only  cud  children  foxhunting, 
but  will  harm  the  sport  generally 
throughout  the  country."  In  spite 
of  all  precautions  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  guarantee  that  no  child  will 
ever  be  hurt,  and  I  can  only  add. 
as  a  further  suggestion  for  the 
protection  of  the  children,  that  a 
qualified  person  check  bridles, 
sfirths  and  stirrup  leathers  on 
every  pony  before  hounds  move  off. 

Our  next  step  will  be  to  change 
the  system  of  drawing  by  lot  for 
master,  huntsman,  etc.,  to  award- 
ing these  to  the  five  young  ones 
who,  at  the  close  of  each  hunt, 
answer  most  intelligently  and  cor- 
rectly questions  regarding  the 
day's  sport.  These  questions  will 
test  their  observation  of  weather 
conditions,  sense  of  direction  and 
awareness  of  the  varying  types  of 
country  as  well  as  the  work  of 
hounds. 

In  time  it  seem  reasonable  to 
believe  that  these  children's  hunts 
will  produce  as  keen  and  com- 
petent a  group  of  young  foxhunt- 
ers  as  can  be  found  anywhere, 
and  whether  or  not  foxhunting  as 
we  have  known  it  survives,  these 
young  ones  will  know: 

"Wrhen  sorrows  come  sobbing 
To  clutch  at  the  breast, 
When  trouble  comes  robbing 
The  heart  of  its  rest, 
When  cash  columns  addle 
The  brain  as  they  may; 
Swing  into  the  saddle, 
To  horse  and  away ! 
To  horse  and  away 
To  the  heart  of  the  fray ! 
Fling  care  to  the  Devil  for  one 
merry  day !" 


r  rom  Mi.  (  Miille  s  extensive 
collection  of  ideal  gifts  in 
Silver  is  the  above  repro- 
duction of  an  unusual  pair  of 
Irish  Candelabra  made  in 
Dublin  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  in  1711. 
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RENE  BLACK  ON  FINNAN  HADDIE:  KENTUCKY 
MINT:  PAN-AMERICAN  FEAST 


That  maitre  of  most  of  the 
arts,  Rene  Black,  whose  cre- 
ative imagination  makes  for  glam- 
orous eating  at  the  tables  of  the 
Waldorf- Astoria's  Sert  and  Wedg- 
wood Rooms,  Starlight  Roof  and 
Men's  Bar,  not  so  long  ago  spent 
a  Sunday  with  me  at  my  home  in 
the  country. 

As  twilight  drew  in.  he  sat  in  a 
big,  easy  chair  by  the  hearth  with 
the  cat  curled  in  his  lap  and  the 
dog  stretched  out  at  his  feet.  He 
finally  dropped  cosily  off  into  a 
nap.  His  pipe  went  out  and 
slipped  quietly  to  the  rug.  Pres- 
ently I  heard  him  s\>eak  aloud 
in  his  sleep  and  as  I  had  nothing 
more  important  on  hand  than 
"This  Week's"  cross-word  puzzle 
I  acted  as  amanuensis  and  took 
down  his  conversation.  He  said: — 
"You  tell  me.  Mr.  Pussy  Cat, 
(the  cat's  name,  by  the  way,  is 
P.  C.  Smith)  that  you  are  fond 
of  finnan  haddie.  Well,  so  am  I 
and  as  you  have  always  shown 
such  a  keen  interest  in  matters  of 
piscatorial  cuisine,  I  propose  to 
tell  you  all  there  is  to  know  about 
this  universally  popular  dish. 

"Finnan-haddock  or  more  prop- 
erly Findon-haddock  gets  its  name 
from  the  town  of  Findon  in  Kin- 
cardenshire.  Here  the  fresh  had- 
dock brought  in  from  the  sea  are 
cleaned  and  cured  in  the  smoke 
of  green  wood  or  peat.  The  Ro- 
mans called  this  fish  Gadus 
Aegrifinus.  The  Greeks  used  the 
name  Crios.  In  the  old  French  it 
was  Aigrefin  or  Aiglefin  and  to- 
day they  call  it  Eglefin. 

"It  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
fish  in  the  world,  (the  cat  nodded 
in  approval)  yet  few  people  know 
the  facts  as  I  am  telling  them  to 
you.  This  fish  has  a  large  head 
and  its  body  is  clothed  with  small 
scales.  Curiously  enough,  its 
mouth  is  set  at  an  obtuse  angle. 

"They  flourish  by  the  myriads 
in  the  North  Sea.  the  Baltic  and 
in  the  Channel  but  the  most  con- 
siderable haul  is  off  Nova  Scotia 
on  the  fishing  banks  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon.  France  alone  used 
to  get  a  supply  of  sixty  million 
pounds  a  year  and  that's  a  lot  of 
fish  in  any  cat's  language. 

"Now,  my  fine-furred  friend,  I 
will  tell  you  how  we  cook  it  at 
the  Waldorf  when  wealthy  cats 
from  Siam  or  Persia  or  Angora 
are  guests  in  the  hotel. 

"As  it  comes  to  the  kitchen,  it 
is  merely  placed  in  a  solution  of 
milk,  minced  onion  and  carrot,  a 
few  grains  of  pepper,  a  sachet  of 
herbs,  a  little  white  wine,  and 
salt.  Cook  for  half  an  hour,  then 
break  up  the  fish  by  pressing  it 
slightly  with  the  thumb.  Place  in 


a  casserole  to  appear  like  scal- 
loped potatoes,  adding  to  each 
layer  a  little  cream  and  butter. 

"Very  often,  as  a  change,  estra- 
gon  is  added,  chervil  and  slices  of 
boiled  potato.  Or  sliced  wild 
mushrooms  or  small  shrimps  in  a 
vol-au-vent  puff  paste,  which  is 
an  excellent  entree  at  a  formal 
luncheon.  It  also  can  be  served 
in  shells,  au  gratin  or,  as  in  Rus- 
sia, with  sour  cream  mixed  with 
cucumbers  cut  in  almond  shaped 
pieces,  while  again  the  Swedes 
add  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  lemon 
juice  and  finely  chopped  fennel. 

"A  distinguished  feline  from 
Helsingfors  has  his  own  particu- 
lar way  of  preparation  and  pres- 
entation with  a  very  low  recep- 
tacle, earthenware  generally  pre- 
ferred, in  which  is  put  a  little 
milk  with  the  fish,  closed  tightly 
so  that  no  odor  escapes  and  while 
it  simmers  he  drinks  akvavit. 

After  a  solid  hour  of  slow 
simmering  the  residue  of  the  liq- 
uid extracted  from  its  cooking 
gets  an  escort  in  the  form  of 
cream  sauce,  so  usually  adopted 
by  all  sorts  of  fish  all  over  Scan- 
dinavia. Coming  in  from  the  fish- 
ing boats  such  a  repast,  as  the 
master  mariner  tells  his  men, 
makes  your  ears  wave.' 

CC"Out  to  the  Frenchman  .  .  . 

XJ  all !  There  the  bourgeois, 
the  working  man,  the  enchanting 
new  acquaintance  or  the  roue  of 
the  boulevards :  each  has  to  have 
his  different  conception  of  the 
delicacy.  I  will  describe  a  lunch- 
eon dish  in  preference  to  the 
others  because  it  is  a  favorite  of 
mine. 

"Boil  the  haddock  in  a  little 
broth  known  as  New  Broth,  and 
when  it  has  reached  its  first  apo- 
gee of  cooking,  add  rosemary,  a 
laurel  leaf.  2  cloves,  a  sachet  of 
herbs,  and  drown  it  in  wine.  Let 
simmer  very  slowly  at  the  back 
of  the  stove.  After  an  hour  of 
simmering,  place  the  fish  in  a 
serving  casserole  and  strain  the 
liquid  through  a  cheese  cloth.  Add 
a  little  butter,  let  reduce,  adding 
two  slices  of  lemon,  a  jigger  of 
cream  or  milk.  Strain  again  and 
pour  over  the  fish,  and  at  the  last, 
sprinkle  with  a  few  chives.  Serve 
very  hot." 

At  that  point,  a  log  that  had 
burned  in  two  crashed  with  a 
shower  of  sparks  and  Black 
awoke  with  a  start. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Mr.  Cat, 
what  were  you  saying?" 

"I  was  inquiring."  said  Smith 
politely  as  he  arose  and  stretched 
himself,  "if  you  had  ever  read 
what  Pierre  Belon  du  Mans  had 
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to  s«y  about  tinnau  haddock  or 
ii«r//i  i  n  some  ancients  used  to 
call  it.  in  his  excellent  treatise  on 
tish  published  l»y  Charles  F.sti 
cnnc  in  Paris  in  1330?  I  would 
also  like  to  know  if  yon  hnvr  |M 
seen  t  wa\  of  dealing  with  pig  's 
li\rr  (,  w  hich,  I  regret  to  say,  they 
serve  to  inr  in  this  house  1  to  make 
it  tN.itr  like  calf's  liver.  N< \t 
Tuesday  I  am  giving  a  going  out 
partv  for  a  very  rich  widowed 
coon  eat  from  Maine  anil  I  would 
like  to  have  the  food  and  the  scrv 
ice  as  perfect  as  pussable." 

KENTUCKY  MINT 

It  is  so  seldom  in  these  burly 
luirlv  davs  that  the  executives  of 


can  remember  anything,  Include 
happy  thoughts  of  perfect  juleps 
at  Churchill  Downs  or  the  Pen- 
dcniiis  (lull  will  have  tears  in 
their  eyes  to  hear  that  one  thou 
sand,  authentic  Mine  Grass  mint 
plants  arrived  tins  slimmer  in  the 
Kast  probably  the  greatest  mass 
movement  of  high  grade  mint  in 
botanical  history.  Surprised  cstati 
owners  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  have  been  receiving  these 
peiiigreed    essentials    for  perfect 

juleps  with  the  compliment!  of 

PoQI  Hoses  Whiskey. 

learning  to  have  more  ennnois 
scurs  enjoy   the  thrill  of  juleps 
so  authentic  that  even  the  mint 
comes  from  the  Blue  Grass  (  oun- 
trv.   Frankfort    Distilleries  sit  a 


Dh  LA  MARE  CO. 


Genuine   Kentucky   mint   has   been    transported  from   its  native 
haunts  mnd  sent  to  julep  lovers  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 


any  large  corporation  give  evi- 
dence that  they  possess  not  only 
creative  imaginations  but  senti- 
mental souls  as  well,  that  when 
such  a  miracle  happens  it  is  a 
matter  for  the  record. 

And  so  it  is  that  I  doff  my  edi- 
torial gibus  to  the  Frankfort  Dis- 
tilleries, their  heirs,  successors 
and  assigns,  for  a  real  gesture  to- 
ward the  amenities  of  our  day  and 
generation. 

What  do  you  suppose  that  these 
Frankfort  folks  have  done?  Well, 
I'll  tell  you.  They  have  sent  out 
plants  of  real  Kentucky  mint  to 
grace  the  gardens  of  authentic 
julep  lovers. 

Serious  drinkers  whose  Ken- 
tuckv   Derbv  memories,  if  thev 


small  army  of  colonels  at  work 
this  spring  harvesting  mentha 
viridis  plants  along  the  banks  of 
Kentucky's  stony  brooks  and 
springs  where  this  noble  herb 
achieves  perfection  of  flavor. 

Already  these  fragrant  gifts 
are  reported  to  have  created  a  so- 
cial schism  between  the  haves 
and  the  have  not's.  Worried 
Frankfort  executives  are  re-can- 
vassing Kentucky  brooksides  in 
an  effort  to  satisfy  as  many  addi- 
tional requests  for  blue-blooded 
mint  as  is  humanly  possible.  In 
view  of  the  obviously  limited 
source  of  supply,  a  flrst-come- 
first-served  policy  was  inevitable. 

Lucky  recipients  of  Four  Roses' 
mint  plants  were  urged  to  instruct 


mm*. 


-  Ol=  MATTER  how  they  change  her," 

there's  one  part  of  France  they  can't 
touch. 

It's  the  part  of  French  civilization  that  nestles 
safely  right  in  the  heart  of  New  YorV  City. 

For  nearly  8  years,  this  small  Bordeaux 
this  piece  of  France...  has  turned  out  the  kind 
of  liqueurs  that  made  Nuyens  famous  in  Europe 
for  139  years. 

They  are  made  according  to  the  same  price- 
less traditions  as  those  made  in  France.  The  fla- 
vor is  virtually  indistinguishable  from  that  of 
the  imported  product. 

Serve  these  delicious  liqueurs  tonight,  and  see 
why  they  have  long  been  served  in  America's 
finest  homes. 
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Just  in  years  is  it  different  ...this  copy  of  a  Chippendale  secretary 
made  in  England  in  1750  and  now  in  The  Four  Centuries  Shop. 
Hand-rubbed  mahogany.  In  a  limited  edition  so  the  individual 
touch  of  the  original  is  not  lost.  A  Sloane  Master  Craftsmen  repro- 
duction, $695. 

W&J  SLOANE 

Fifth  Avenue  at  47th  •  New  York 

WASHINGTON  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  .  BEVERLY  HILI.S 


gardeners  to  provide  a  home  near 
a  brook  or  a  moist  spot;  direc- 
tions suggesting  the  loving  care 
appropriate  for  aristocratic  mints 
arc  included.  If  the  gardeners  rose 
to  the  occasion,  the  lives  of  nu- 
merous julep  sippers  throughout 
the  East  are  bound  to  be  happier 
for  years  to  come. 

SMOKE 

Whether  anyone  agrees  with 
me  or  not  I  am  going  to  announce 
to  an  expectant  and  palpitant 
world  that  I  am  getting  just  a 
bit  fed  up  with  the  spreading  no- 
tion that  smoke  is  a  desirable 
flavor  in  any  food  that  an  adven- 
turing manufacturer  thinks  might 
be  improved  by  a  slight  -touch  of 
creosote. 

Time  was  when  all  cooked  food 
tasted  of  smoke.  Our  naked  fore- 
bears, crouching  in  the  cave,  pre- 
pared their  meals  over  a  fire  that 
smoldered  at  the  cavern's  mouth. 
They  tore  at  the  half-done  flesh 
with  strong  teeth  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  the  undertones  of  wood- 
tar  and  phenols  and  formaldehyde 
and  aliphatic  acids  that  permeat- 
ed it.  It  was  poor  fodder,  but  the 
best  that  they  could  do. 

Imitation  of  our  ancestors,  up 
to  a  point  is  admirable,  and  I 
am  willing  to  go  smokily  atavis- 
tic in  so  far  as  a  Scotch  whiskey 
is  concerned,  and  Smithfield  hams 
and  Irish  bacon,  and  kippers  and 
certain  other  fish ;  but  when  they 
begin  to  smoke  cheese  and  tea  I 
have  to  draw  the  line. 

A  perfectly  good  cheddar  re- 
cently came  to  me  from  Wiscon- 
sin. It  was  dolled  up  to  look  like 
a  sausage.  I  cut  it  with  a  certain 
reserve  for  I  had  been  told  that 
within  its  glistening  skin  it  held 
the  "real  tang  of  hickory  smoke." 
It  did  indeed.  To  my  somewhat 
carping  palate  it  had  all  of  the 
essential  thrill  of  the  inside  of  an 
old  rubber  boot  that  had  survived 
the  Chicago  fire. 

Oliver  Macy  brought  me  a 
pound  of  Lapsang  Suchong.  A 
brew  was  made  and  came  steam- 
ing to  the  table  and  I  must  say 
that  it  looked  like  tea,  but  it 
tasted  like  cleaning  the  chimney. 

I  have  a  distinct  notion  that  the 
inventors  and  promulgators  of 
some  of  these  gastronomic  mon- 
strosities are  disappointed  vamps 
who  never  quite  made  the  Hook 
and  Ladder  Company — male  Cin- 
derellas  with  just  a  touch  of  ar- 
son in  their  souls. 

Perhaps  I  might  be  permitted 
to  coin  the  word  "fumatorian"  to 
describe  them.  It  connotes  morti- 
cian, a  gentleman  who  deals  de- 
lightfully with  decidedly  different 
devastations. 

EARTHEN  POTS 

I  wonder  if  you  have  seen  the 
new  "Homespun"  line  of  cooking 
utensils  at  Lewis  and  Conger's. 
They  were  designed  to  take  the 
place  of  the  French  pots  and  cas- 
seroles no  longer  available.  Per- 
sonally, I  think  they  are  better 
than  the  French  product  as  they 
are  not  only  good  to  look  at  but 
are  sturdier  in  construction. 


There  are  many  things  besides 
baked  beans  that  I  like  to  cook 
in  earthenware.    In  the  line  are  W. 
five  sizes  of  stew  pans,  three  sizes 
of  pots  and  four  of  casserole. 

While  I  am  still  at  Lewis  and 
Conger's  I  would  like  to  draw  re- 
spectful and  especial  attention  to 
their  coffee  department  where 
may  be  had  all  of  the  accessories 
for  the  morning  Moka  or  the 
evening  Java  or  vice  versa. 

The  king  gadget  of  the  lot  is  a 
Kitchenaid  electric  coffee  grinder 
in  which  the  freshly  roasted  bean 
may  be  ground  to  your  own  spec- 
ifications two  minutes  before  go- 
ing into  the  pot  and,  my  good- 
ness, what  a  difference ! 

BONAUDI  RECIPES 

The  Hotel  Pierre  is  fortunate 
in  having  John  Bonaudi  back  on 
its  staff.  He  has  the  personality 
and  the  skill  to  deal  successfully 
with  a  particular  clientele.  I 
lunched  with  him  not  long  ago  and 
he  gave  me  the  recipes  of  an 
entree  and  a  dessert  that  are 
favorites   of   his   and  here  they 


Veal  Braise  with  Croutons 
Carlotta 
Serves  4 

Take  a  two  pound  piece  of 
lean,  milk-fed  veal.  Place  around 
it  a  few  slices  of  Proscuitto  bam 
and  tie  up  together.  Cook  slowly 
in  a  casserole  in  butter  (prefer- 
ably earthenware).  Add  while 
cooking  a  few  ounces  of  dry  white 
wine.  Cook  about  25  to  30  min- 
utes. Remove  the  meat  from  the 
casserole.  Add  to  remaining  sauce 
the  yolk  of  two  eggs  and  juice  of 
one  lemon,  previously  mixed  to- 
gether and  let  same  come  slowly 
to  a  boil  and  remove  from  fire. 
Have  some  croutons  cut  in  long 
triangular  pieces,  toasted,  and 
then  soak  in  milk  and  yolk  of 
one  egg.  Dip  these  in  white  flour 
and  then  fry  in  sweet  butter.  To 
serve;  slice  veal  and  place  on  a 
platter  with  croutons  around,  then 
pour  sauce  over  same. 

Sabaillon  Aux  Macaroons 
Serves  4 

Take  the  yolks  of  8  strictly 
fresh  eggs  and  8  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar.  Mix  in  a  saucepan  until 
sugar  and  eggs  are  blended.  Add 
8  ounces  of  medium  sweet  good 
sherry  wine  and  beat  all  together. 
Then  cook  for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
double  boiler  and  whip  until 
sabaillon  begins  to  thicken.  Take 
off  fire  and  beat  again  for  a  few 
seconds  until  nicely  blended.  Have 
ready  tea  cups  or  champagne 
coupe  to  place  sabaillon  in.  Place 
at  bottom  of  each  a  large  size 
macaroon  previously  soaked  in  a 
little  cognac  or  rum.  Pour  sa- 
baillon on  top.  Serve  hot  or  chill 
in  the  refrigerator  and  serve 
very  cold. 

PAN-AMERICAN  FEAST 

The  benedictions  and  benefac- 
tions nowadays  current  between 
the  Americas — North,  Central  and 
South — flowered  recently  into  a 
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White  Sulphur 
Springs  mstva. 


A  book  of  lovely  photo- 
graphs by  the  celebrated 
Bert  Clark  Thayer,  with 
explanatory  text  by  the  re- 
nowned turf  writer,  G.  F. 
T.  Ryall: 

AUGUST 
IN 

SARATOGA 

• 

Price,  $2 
• 

SAGAMORE 
PRESS 

1270  Sixth  Avenue 
New  York 


nUkMUfrj  <■!  A ■  ■  ■  i •  1 1 1 1  rynnlr  urn 
it  \ .    Till*    win    ii    Can  Ann  ric/in 

. 1 1 1 ■  tic r  rirti  iii  tin  Hold  Pierre 

bv  I  In-  Wiiii-  ami  I   I  Snrii  i  \  "I 

N  c  «   ^  nrk. 

Tin-  aprrilifi  ronnlntril  of  'IV 
quila  Soiirt  anil  ('nrt)iviii  Itiitn 
Cocktail*.  Mont  of  the  guml* 
I. mk  our  it r  I  «ii  nl  r/icli  nii  lli.it 
the  ilitini  r  t ii r 1 1<  1 1  mil  to  In-  wluil 
J  MUM  Owen  with  Oalllc  prreU- 
inn  wmilil  mil       inrrr*  fun. 

The  (l.iun  nisi    in  a  crimson 
Hood    of    lauvr    crrolr    over  tin- 
nivomi*  |imki  <>f  tin-  Amir*.  The 
Aimixon  was  n  flal  with  whmn  yon 
used  In  |il.i\    parlor  |iolo  al  I'nr 
dur.      Tin-      icju.itur.     i-iir  ioiinly 
enough,  turned  mil   In  In-  a  six 
Iniir  motor  parkway  lending  from 
the  Pierre  »■•  IVrn.    It  was  shaded 
by  palms  and   poincgr.-i mites  and 
sapodillas   in.l  <  \ .  r \   I'im   iinlrs  tin 
Hnmrdi   linn,   had  a   filling  stn 
tion.    The    rnlrrr    was  (ilaenzer 
eon  PollO|  ami  very  pood  too. 

In  ease  any  nadi  r  of  this  pub 
Heat  inn  should  wish  to  go  gas 
tromically  I'an  American  I  will 
present  herewith  the  menu  of  this 
dinner.  Incidentally  I  must  tell 
von  that  Morro  crabs  are  n  real 
gift  from  southern  waters  for 
any  tnble.  They  all  work  con- 
tentedly for  n  gentleman  named 
I.ueien  Prince.  When,  from  the 
roof  of  his  Front  Street  estab- 
lishment, he  plays  the  Crusta- 
cean's I.ove  Call  upon  his  zither 
they  take  the  next  airplane  and 
fly  swiftly  to  his  side. 

MENU 

Tequila  Sour 

Cartavio  Rum  Cocktail 
Hons  D'oki  vbk  Tacos 

*  #  * 

White  Gran  Vino 
Moniio  C'it,\B8  Sauce  Verte 

*  *  • 

CHUPE   PlRUTIAN  F.sPANintTAS 

*  *  « 

Chilean  Rhine  Wine  1935 
Baked    Red    Snapper    B  a  n  r  a  n  - 

QUILL  A 

Enchiladas 

*  #  » 

Gran  Vino  1929 
Arroz  Con  Pollo 

Puerto  Rican  Chestnuts 

*  *  * 

Hearts  of  Palm 
South  American  Cheese 

*  *  * 

Champagne  Arizu  Argentine 

Mango  Ice 

*  *  * 

Bols  Liqueurs  Argentine 
Bolskummel         Orange  Curacao 
Anisette         Cherry  Liqueur 
Brazilian  Coffee 

*  *  * 

Whether  you  wish  to  serve  all 
of  this  dinner  or  not  is  a  matter 
for  you  to  decide,  but  with  the 
assistance  of  Chef  Gonneau  of 
the  Pierre  I  will  tell  you  how  to 
make  Chupe  (soup  to  you  and  to 
me  also)  Peruvian. 

Chupe  Peruvian 

2  green  peppers — cut  julienne 

2  medium  onions — cut  julienne 

1  clove  garlic 

2  large  potatoes — diced 
1  qt.  good  stock 


1  Phllad)  Iphia    cream    rhei  si 
diced 

2  egg  yolk* 
l/j  cup  cream 
sail  and  pepper 

Fry  onions,  green  peppers  and 
clovi  ul  garlic  in  a  little-  olive 
oil  (or  shortening)  until  golden. 
Add  diced  potatoes;  then  add  hot 
stock.  Simmer  for  half  an  hour, 
salt  and  pepper.  Cut  cream 
cheese  into  small  dice,  add  to 
soup,  ami  when  ready  to  serve, 
thicken  with  the  egg  yolks  and 
cream  mixed. 

Freshly  cooked  shrimp*  cleaned 
and  cut  in  fine  pieces  are  often 
lidded,  if  there  is  no  fish  course. 

MECCA 

The  Kricndlrr  boys  arc  the  cu 
Unary  Allah*  of  West  /52nd  Street 
and  Henry,  the  chef,  is  their 
prophet.  If  you  must  have  it. 
their  profit  is  something  else  ami 
plenty.  Dining  there  recently  with 
Leonorc  and  Gilbert  Skinner,  I 
sent  for  Henry  and  before  he 
escaped,  I  managed  to  pry  out  of 
him  a  couple  of  recipes  that  have 
helped  to  make  "2lrt  famous. 
Here  they  are  for  you  to  try  on 
your  own  kitchen  piano. 

Lamiiciiop  BotTCnU  Champ- 

VALLON 

2  Potatoes — sliced 

2  Onions — sliced 

Boil  potatoes  and  onions  in 
quick  boiling  water  for  3  or  4 
minutes. 

Saute  Lambrhop  (with  fat  on) 
in  butter  for  about   10  minutes. 
Add  potatoes  and  onions  and  snfFi 
cient  beef  broth  to  cover  all. 

Add  seasoning  and  cook  for 
about  minutes. 

Serve  chop,  potatoes  and  onions 
together,  garnished  with  a  little 
fine  chopped  raw  parsley. 

Pancake  Pompadour 

To  make  pancake  batter  (for 
six  persons) 

3  whole  eggs 
1  pint  milk 

1  cup  flour 
pinch  of  salt 

Mix  well  all  above,  and  strain. 

Melt  butter  in  frying  pan  until 
butter  is  very  hot  and  pan  well 
greased.    Strain  off  butter. 

Then  pour  in  11/2  tablespoons 
of  batter  for  each  pancake.  (2 
pancakes  to  a  portion) 

Chicken  Hash 

Chop  chicken  very  fine,  add 
heavy  cream  and  season. 

Place  1  tablespoon  chicken  hash 
on  each  pancake  and  roll  pan- 
cake. 

Mornay  Sauce 

1  pint  heavy  sweet  cream  mixed 
with  14  cup  of  flour. 
Make  sauce. 

Add  2  tablespoons  hollandaise 
sauce,  1  tablespoon  whipped 
cream,  1  tablespoon  parmesan 
cheese. 

Serve  rolled  pancake  with 
chicken  hash  on  spinach. 

Cover  all  with  a  thin  coat  of 
Mornay  Sauce  with  gratine  under 
broiler. 
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With  300  Gins 
to  choose  from: 

The 
Advantage 
is 
with 

Gordon's 


BECAUSE... 

Gordon's  has  the  Advantage 
ot  Liqueur  Quality  and  High 
Proof,  94.4 

and  BECAUSE... 

Drinks  Never  Taste  Thin  With 
Gordon's  Gin 

Gordon's 

100%  Neutral  Spiritj 
Distilled  from  Grain 

Copr.  1941,  Gordon'*  Dry  Gin  Co.,  Ud.,  linden,  N.J. 
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GUNS  &  GA 


WARNING  AGAINST  USING  DAMASCUS  BAR- 
RELS: WILDLIFE  TRAFFIC  VICTIMS 


THE  FALL  SEASON 
AT  THE  HOMESTEAD 

VIRGINIA  HOT  SPRINGS 


TRADITIONAL 
AUTUMN  CAPITAL 
OF  THE  EASTERN  STATES 


FALL  GOLF  WEEK  BEGINS  OCTOBER  6 
FALL  TENNIS  TOURNAMENT  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  29 

Address  inquiries  to  The  Homestead.  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  or  its  New  York  office 
in  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  ELdorado  5-3000.  Pullmans  direct  to  The  Homestead 
leave  Pennsylvania  Station  at  6:30  p.  m.,  arriving  8  a.  m.  .  .  .  Private  Airport. 


The  game  that  everybody's 
shooting  and  talking  about  be- 
cause it's  aerial  target  practice 
at  its  best.  Inexpensive,  can  be 
enjoyed  in  limited  area. 

Targo  Gun  is  .22  cal.  smooth 
bore  repeater  (easily  convertible 
to  rifle).  Trap  can  be  used  on 
gun,  as  shown,  with  shooter 
throwing  his  own  targets,  or  on 
separate  Hand  Trap  Frame. 

Targo  offers  the  fun  of  trap- 
shooting  and  Skeet  at  moderate 
cost  and  trains  the  eye  for  any 
aerial  shooting. 

.22  Cal.  8-Shot  Clip 

Repeater,  Model  42TR  $11.75* 

No.  1  Trap  __  $  6.45 

Hand  Trap  Frame    .95 

Mossbergtargets— slightly  over'  r  ea. 
*12.1S  West  of  Rockies. 

See  Targo  at  your  local  dealer's, 
and  send  3<'  for  Targo  folder. 


O.F.  MOSSBERG  &  SONS,  Inc. 


2609    St.  John  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Country  Life's 
Bookshop 

recommends  the  following  books 
for  gunner  and  fisherman. 


1.  Tranquillity  Revisited, 

by  Colonel  H.  P.  Sheldon 

The  author  and  his  charming  stories 
need  no  introduction  to  sportsmen,  in* 
deed  be  is  considered  to-day's  out* 
standing  writer  on  shooting.  His  first 
book  ''Tranquillity"  is  famous.  It  sold 
•ut  quickly  and  now  commands  a 
premium.  AH  those  who  have  read 
"Tranquillity"  will  look  forward  In 
this  recent,  larger,  volume  on  the 
tame  theme:  woodcock,  grouse  and 
duck  shooting  in  a  New  England  set- 
ting. Illustrated  by  color  reproduc- 
tions of  seven  original  water  colors 
by  A.  Lassell  Ripley.  Limited  to 
i8S    numbered    copies.  25.00 

2.  Big  Stony, 

by  Howard  T.  Walden,  2nd 

By  the  author  of  "Upstream  and 
Down"  this  charming  new  collection 
of  fishing  stories  is  considered  to  he 
even  better.  Mr.  Walden  has  the 
ability  to  give  his  characters  those 
attributes  which  we  all  can  readily 
see  in  our  fishing  friends,  and  the 
reader  will  feel  that  be  recognizes 
their  originals.  This  book  will  appeal 
to  all  fly  fishermen.  Illustrated  with 
charming  pencil  sketches  by  Milton 
C.  Weiler.  Only  550  numbered  copies 
printed.  $10.00 


COUNTRY  LIFE'S  BOOKSHOP 
1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 

□  Enclosed  is  check  for  $  

Please  send  the  following  hooks: 

□  1  □  2 

Name   

Address   
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The  Sporting  Arms  and  Am- 
munition Manufacturer's  In- 
stitute issues  another  warning 
concerning  the  danger  of  using 
modern  shotgun  cartridges  in  guns 
having  Damascus  barrels.  A  fine- 
figured  Damascus  barrel  is  a  thing 
of  beauty.  In  that  respect  these 
tubes  surpass  modern  steel  bar- 
rels, at  least,  in  my  opinion,  but 
they  lack  strengtli  to  stand  the 
shock  and  pressure  of  the  new 
smokeless  powders. 

Damascus  barrels  were  made  by 
forging  twisted  strips  of  iron  and 
steel  about  a  mandrel.  When  the 
forging  was  skillfully  'done  by  a 
master  hand  the  finished  tube 
presented  an  intricate  pattern  of 
exquisite  whorls  and  convolutions 
beautiful  to  see.  Such  barrels 
were  stronger  than  those  forged 
from  soft  iron  alone,  but  they 
lack  the  tensile  strength  of  mod- 
ern shotgun  barrels  which  are 
bored  from  billets  of  homogenous 
steel. 

A  gun  barrel  is  no  stronger  than 
its  weakest  spot  and  the  most 
expert  forger  could  never  be  quite 
sure  that  iron  and  steel  were 
firmly  bonded  throughout  every 
inch  of  those  beautiful  brown 
barrels.  Often  a  fine  Damascus 
barrel  representing  many  weeks 
of  master  craftsmanship  had  to 
be  thrown  away  at  last  because  it 
failed  to  stand  the  proof  charge. 
Less  scrupulous  makers  when  not 
required  by  law  to  submit  their 
barrels  for  proof  sold  them  any- 
how, while  still  others  used  a 
process  of  etching  with  acid  on 
soft  iron  barrels  to  imitate  the 
delicate  pattern  of  the  truly 
forged  Damascus  tube. 

A  fine  Damascus  barrel  from 
a  "best"  maker  costs  real  money 
and  it  is  safe  with  normal  charges 
of  black  powder  if  it  is  in  good 
condition.  It  may  not  rupture 
with  light  charges  of  bulk  smoke- 
less powder,  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  no  way  of  proving 
that  it  won't. 

The  circumstance  that  a  Da- 
mascus barrel  has  been  fired  hun- 
dreds of  times  with  smokeless 
cartridges  does  not  guarantee  it. 
Badly  forged  and  imitation  Da- 
mascus barrels  are  not  safe  with 
any  charge  of  any  kind  of  powder. 

There  are  thousands  of  so- 
called  Damascus  barrels  in  use 
today  and  only  a  few  of  them  are 
genuine.  The  others  are  cheap 
reproductions  or  imitations  of  the 
true  Damascus.  The  brothers  who 
shoot  modern  cartridges  in  these 
fakes  with  seeming  impunity  have 
actually  been  living  on  borrowed 
time  for  years.   I'd  as  soon  have 


a  dud  hand  grenade  in  the  blind 
with  me  as  a  "genuine  Belgian 
stub  twist"  gun  with  a  pair  of 
modern  duck  loads  in  it  and  a 
bright  eyed  optimist  beside  me  to 
shoot  it. 

Modern  shotgun  barrels  made 
by  reputable  manufacturers  sim- 
ply do  not  burst  if  the  recom- 
mended factory -loaded  ammuni- 
tion is  used  and  the  barrels  kept 
free  of  obstructions.  It  is  most 
important  to  know  the  length  of 
the  gun  chambers  in  order  to  get 
cartridges  of  proper  length,  yet 
very  few  gunners  have  this  in- 
formation. It  is  safe  to  fire  a 
short  cartridge  in  a  long-cham- 
bered gun  but  a  long  cartridge  in 
a  short  chamber  always  increases 
the  breech  pressure  and  may  in 
some  instances  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous. 

American  gunmakers  custo- 
marily arrange  for  a  good 
margin  of  safety  in  building  their 
shotgun  barrels  to  allow  for  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  gun- 
ner, but  they  can't  do  very  much 
for  the  man  who  will  load  a  3-inch 
magnum  cartridge  with  a  charge 
of  4  drams  of  powder  and  1% 
ounces  of  shot  into  a  six-pound 
bird  gun  with  a  2%  inch  chamber, 
nor  should  they  be  expected  to 
furnish  the  survivor,  if  any,  with 
a  new  gun  to  replace  the  wrecked 
one. 

Standard  chamber  lengths  are 
as  follows: 

10-gauge  2%  inches,  3%  inches 
12-gauge  2%  inches,  2%  inches, 
3  inches 

16-gauge  2  9/16  inches,  2%  in- 
ches 

20-gauge  2%  inches,  2%  inches 
28-gauge  inches,  2%  inches 
4 10-gauge  21/2  inches,  3  inches 

The  last  figures  in  inches  indi- 
cate guns  chambered  for  the 
heaviest  standard  factory  loaded 
cartridge — the  so-called  "mag- 
nums," and  these  should  never 
be  used  in  a  shorter  chamber. 

The  2%  inch  chamber  is  no 
longer  regularly  put  in  12-gauge 
guns  of  American  make,  I  believe. 
The  2%.  inch  is  now  considered 
to  be  the  standard  length  for  this 
gauge.  The  standard  British  game 
gun  is  chambered  for  the  2% 
inch  case,  however,  and,  of  course, 
there  are  many  short-chambered 
American  12  bore  guns  still  in 
use. 

A  great  many  2%  inch  12- 
gauge  cartridges  are  fired  in 
2%  inch  chambers  without  dis- 
astrous results  when  ordinary 
standard  game  and  trap  loads  are 
used.     It    would    be  dangerous, 
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however,   to   lire   llio   heavy  'J:lt 
m»  l»  magnum  loads  In  theM  shnrt- 
chamhcrcd  |M  and  In  all  OHM 
it   i-  best   and  safest   t.>  us,    c  irt 
ridg<  s  of  corn  et  length. 

While  on   tin    subject    ol  shot 
gun  safety   it  may  hi-  appropriate 
to  give  our  American  gun  makers 
credit   for   voluntarily  "proving" 
their  shot  barrels.    In  Kngland 
in.l  on  the  1  ontincnt  the  laws  re 
quire  that  gun   harrela  he  sub 
nutted   for  proof  at  government 
proving   houses.    Knch   barrel  U 
tested   with  charges  many  times 
heavier  than  the  service  load  anil 
it  cannot  he  offered  for  sale  tin 
less  it  hears  tin-  proof  mark. 

It  Ins  never  been  necessary  to 
adopt  legislation  in  this  country 
to  require  manufacturers  to  do 
tins  and  we  have  no  government 
proof  house  for  the  testing  of 
-porting  arms.  F.aeh  maker  runs 
his  own  tests  and  it  is  my  im- 
pression that  these  are  more 
severe  than  any  demanded  by  law 
in  other  countries.  We  are  so  ac- 
customed to  safe  fin-arms  that  we 
seldom  realiie  the  exquisite 
strength  of  a  mechanism  that  al- 
lows un  to  release  explosive  forces 
as  high  as  30.000  Ihs.  to  the 
square  inch  heneath  our  noses 
with  safety. 

HICHWAYS 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  had  there  been 
more  railway  lines  running  north 
ami  south  there  would  have  been 
no  Civil  War.  He  believed  that 
better  means  of  communication 
would  result  in  better  understand 
lag  among  peoples.  He  failed  to 
realize  that  bad  news  travels 
faster  than  good  news  and  that 
disagreeable  people  travel  more 
than  good  people  do — a  state- 
ment that  can  be  easily  proved 
by  a  glance  at  the  present  Euro- 
pean situation. 

A  good  road  is  an  incitation  to 
unmannerly  folk  to  travel  and 
display  their  disagreeable  quali- 
ties among  strangers.    If  it  were 


only  a  footpath  that  leads  past 
m\  house  instead  of  a  paved  high 
■  iv  I  ilouht  if  any  of  the  resi- 
dents or  deni/.ens  of  the  city 
would  walk  ten  miles  on  a  hot 
suirfmcr  evening  to  toss  empty 
gin  bottles  into  my  shrubbery. 

Save  for  a  few  hours  .1  year 
or  two  ago  when  Orson  Welles 
h.nl  tin  Martians  invading  New 
Jersey  we  have,  as  a  race,  gotten 
along  very  well  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  planet  simply  he 
cause  there  arc  no  roads. 

Lacking  roads  we'll  never  know 
the  Martian  meannesses  and 
they'll  never  know  ours. 

In  my  quarrel  with  the  high- 
ways I  have  not  overlooked  the 
fact  that  many  millions  of  acres 
of  fertile  soil  are  sealed  away 
iml  sterilized  beneath  layers  of 
concrete,  tar  and  gravel — land 
enough  to  feed  millions  of  the 
miserable  "oakies"  who  use  these 
same  highways  in  their  Incessant 
migrations  in  search  of  food. 

\  or  am  I  ever  pleased  to  learn 
that  another  great  wilderness 
area  has  been  furnished  with  a 
system  of  good  roads.  There 
should  be,  I  think,  natural  scenes 
of  beauty  and  wonder  not  to  be 
viewed  from  the  seat  of  an  auto- 
mobile but  reserved  for  the  ap- 
preciation of  that  diminishing 
portion  of  our  population  which 
finds  nothing  very  thrilling,  for 
example,  in  the  sitrht  of  a  half 
tamed  mendicant  bear  drinking  a 
bottle  of  pop  at  the  roadside. 

The  wild  things  and  those  who 
wish  them  well  have  good  reason 
to  dread  the  road  builders.  The 
automobile  is  an  increasingly  po- 
tent factor  in  the  destruction  of 
wildlife. 

During  the  first  six  months  of 
1941,  Michigan  conservation  offi- 
cers on  routine  patrol  catalogued 
8,817  wildlife  traffic  victims  on 
loiver  peninsular  highways  alone. 
These  included  3,381  rabbits,  1,- 
015  pheasants,  774  squirrels,  282 
muskrats,  271  skunks,  217  deer, 
116  oppossums,  26  quail,  20  rac- 
coons. (Continued  on  page  50) 


WINCHESTER  ARMS 

This  may  happen  if  you  shoot  a  heavy  load  in  a  Damascus  barrel; 
they  were  made  for  black  powder,  not  modern  smokeless 


Shoot  a  Winchester 
Model  70  bolt  action 
rifle  for  power  and 
extreme  accuracy  on  biz 
game.  Many  calibers. 


<IGHTNING  speed  and  enor- 
mous energy  are  transformed  into 
maximum  usejul  power  by  the 
Silvertip  expanding  bullet.  Ex- 
pansion is  controlled  —  delayed  — 
until  the  bullet  penetrates  deep 
into  the  body  cavity.  Then,  and 
then  only,  is  the  full  force  of  its 
deadly  power  unleashed!  May  we 
send  full  particulars? 

>upor 

SILVERTIP 

EXPANDING  BULLET 


WESTERN  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY, 
Dept.  1-93,  Eist  Alton,  Illinois. 
Please  mail  the  Super-X  SILVERTIP  folder  and 
the  new  76-page  Western  Ammunition  Handbook 
giving  full  particulars,  specifications  and  ballistics 
of  Super-X  SILVERTIP  cartridges. 


Name  

Address  

Post  Office- 


-State- 


SEPTEMBER,  1941 
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RUSTIC  CEDAR  PICKET  FENCE 


GARDENS 


★ CLOSE-TYPE — This  Rustierafl  Fence, 
made  of  Michigan  Cedar  Sapling* 
(with  bark  removed)  hll  rompletely  taken 
the  place  of  Imported  French  Fence,  which 
ran  no  longer  be  obtained.  It  has  all 
the  qualities  that  made  the  French  fence 
popular  —  is  ideal  for  *rreening.  This 
fence  makes  a  beautiful  background  for 
a  garden,  gives  indoor  privacy  out-of- 
doors.  The  close-type  { shown  above  pro- 
viding privacy  for  a  swimming  pool )  has 
pickets  fitted  absolutely  tight  together, 
end  comes  in  height*  of  4,  5  and  6  ft. -6 
in.,  delivered  in  panels  3  ft.  wide.  The 
clef  t- type  (shown  at  right )  has  pickets 
spaced  inch    apart,    shipped   in    10  ft. 

rolls.  Rusticraft  Cedar  Picket  never  needs 
painting  1-   long  lasting. 


CLEFT-TYPE  —  Rusticraft  Cedar  Picket, 
has  pickets  (with  14  inch  spaces  between) 
tcoven  together  by  copper-weld  wire.  Easy 
to  erect.    Low  in  price. 


^   Send  for  NEW  1941  CATALOG  showing  all  different  type 
of  wooden  Fences  and  their  applications. 


Rusticraft 


FENCE  CO. 

D.  TENDLER  Est.  1918 

2  King  Rd.         Malvern,  Pa. 


MICHIGAN  CEDAR  PICKET  •  ENGLISH  HURDLE  •  FARM  GATES 
POST  AND  RAIL  •  RED  CEDAR  PICKET  •  "E-Z-OPN"  HORSEBACK  GATES 


LET  SCIENCE  SOLVE 
YOUR  TREE  PROBLEM 

Let  the  F.  A.  Bartlett  Company 
restore  your  ailing  trees  to 
health  and  beauty — and  KEEP 
THEM  in  A-l  Condition. 

There  is  no  substitute  for 
SCIENCE  in  Shade  Tree  Car*! — 
no  surer,  more  economical  path- 
way to  satisfaction  for  tree  own- 
ers than  'The  Bartlett  Way." 

Phone  our  nearest  office  or  write: 

The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co. 

Laboratories  &  Experimental  Grounds 

IT^o^   Stamford,  Connecticut 

Th»B.rll<tlW., 

it 


BARTLETT 

•  TREE    EXPERTS  • 


■NUT  TREES. 


tas,."J"!wlns  "ileties;  thin  shell  walnuts, 
shellbarks.  hardy  pecans,  hicans.  filberts 
Sizes  up  to  4(1  feet.  Beautiful  for  land- 
srapinc.  Also  chestnuts,  honev  locust  per- 
simmons. Get  our  fascinating  catalog  of 
trees  to  reclaim  America. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES 

DowningtoKn,    Pa.  Box  65C 


DECORATIVE  WROUGHT  IRON 


Iron  &  Wire  Fence,  Hand 
Rails,  Gates,  Porch  Col- 
umns, Window  ^Guards. 
Write    for  illustrations 

CINCINNATI 

IRON  FENCE  CO.,  INC. 

3311  Spring  Grove  Avenue  Cincinnati.  Ohi 


400  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 

BOSTON 

This  superb  hotel,  ideally 
located  in  exclusive  Back 
Bay,  provides  a  gracious 
background  for  your  Boston 
visits.  Impeccable  service, 
incomparable  cuisine  .  .  . 
and  a  moderate  tariff  which 
begins  at  $3.50  for  gener- 
ously proportioned  and  lux- 
uriously furnished  rooms 
Two  people,  from  $6.00. 
Suites,     $8.00    and  up. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  HOTEL 
WITH  A  DISTINCTIVE  ADDRESS 


f 


GLENWOOD  J.  SHERRARD 
President  and  Managing  Director 


NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL  VARIETIES  OF  HYBRID 
LILACS  AND  WHERE  TO  PLANT  THEM 


The  days  have  gone  by  when 
one  goes  out  and  buys  just 
"lilac  bushes."  I  remember  over 
twenty-five  years  ago,  when  my 
house  was  painfully  new,  I  pur- 
chased from  around  an  old  negro 
cabin,  100  lilac  bushes"  for  $30! 
Some  were  white,  some  lavender, 
and  many  were  so  tall  they 
reached  to  the  second  story 
windows.  I  loved  them  then,  and 
I  love  them  now,  but  compared 
to  the  new  hybrids,  I  must  con- 
fess they  look  definitely  "country 
cousinish." 

There  are,  I  am  told,  over 
twenty-five  species  06  lilacs ;  of 
these  most  were  originally  found 
in  China,  Korea,  and  "points 
East."  Many  of  these  species 
have  only  recently7  been  discov- 
ered, and  are  now  under  obser- 
vation in  this  country,  but  few 
of  these  immigrants  bear  much 
resemblance  to  the  two  species  we 
are  most  familiar  with. 

These  two  species  are:  the 
"Persian"  lilac,  and  the  "com- 
mon" lilac,  or  to  give  them  their 
august  titles:  syringa  persica  and 
syringa  vulgaris.  (Don't  let  this 
bewilder  you.  Lilacs  are  syringa, 
and  the  old-fashioned  sweet 
smelling  mockorange.  usually 
called  syringa,  are  philadelphus; 
but  it  is  all  in  the  name  of  good 
clean  fun  to  learn  and  remember 
horticultural  idiosyncrasies  !) 

The  Persian  lilac  has  a  smaller, 
more  delicate  leaf  and  flower  than 
the  common;  it  blooms  later,  and 
forms  a  much  larger,  broader 
bush.  It  is  very  charming  and 
extremely  floriferous.  I  once  read 
that  it  was  not  really  a  native  of 


Persia;  but  I  cannot  go  into  the 
pedigree  of  this  lilac.  It  is  too 
circuitous,  and  complicated ;  so  let 
us  leave  it  as  "Persian"  to  you 
and  me ! 

The  "common"  lilac  is  native 
of  Southeastern  Europe,  and  it 
was  first  mentioned  in  1554  by  a 
French  naturalist,  a  much  travel- 
led gentleman  who  spoke  of  its 
being  a  great  favorite  in  the 
Turkish  gardens  at  that  time.  It 
soon  migrated  to  France  and  Eng- 
land; and  we  know  it  was  an 
early  comer  to  these  shores,  be- 
cause Washington  noted  in  his 
diary  that  he  was  planting  lilacs 
at  Mt.  Vernon. 

A  bout  sixty  years  ago,  the 
great  French  horticulturist. 
Victor  Lemoine,  began  his  work 
of  crossing  and  hybridizing  lilacs. 
It  is  greatly,  if  not  entirely,  due 
to  his  inspiration  that  the  garden 
world  has  been  given  the  com- 
paratively new  and  beautiful  hy- 
brid varieties  of  the  common 
lilacs,  or  "French"  lilacs  as  they 
are  now  often  called. 

Instead  of  the  smallish  lavender 
or  white  flowers  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned country  cousins,  there  are 
all  kinds  of  heavenly  colors — 
blue,  lavender,  pink,  deep  purple, 
reddish  purple,  and  white.  There 
are  also  a  great  variety  of  shapes 
and  styles.  Some  of  the  flower 
trusses  arc  compact,  others 
shaggy.  Some  of  the  florets  are 
single,  others  double,  or  semi- 
double,  some  small,  and  others 
enormous. 

There  are  so  many  beautiful 
varieties  on   the  market  now,  it 


GOTTSCHO  PHOTOS 


As  this  photograph  demonstrates,  lilacs  are  invaluable  as  a  back- 
ground for  your  spring  garden 
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U  bcvx  tillering  In  make  one* 
choice.  A I  to.  tin  nomenclature  i» 
confuted,  due  to  different  miner- 
uh  ni\iti£  their  needling*  stpn-inl 
litmus.  A  plant  in  our  nurscrx 
Might  l<r  almost  identical  with  a 
plant  of  another  name  at  another 
nursery;  which  docs  not  help  the 
beginner  one  hit  to  select  hi* 
original  stock. 

At  the  end  of  this    article  will 
Iw  a  list  of  some  of  my  favorites. 
I'hcv  arc  not   necessarily  ever} 
one's   fax  oritcs.  hut    I   can  assure 
x  on  thev  are  all  lovely,  not  dilfi 
cult  to  procure,  anil  this  list  may 
he  a  uuiilc  to  some  one   who  is 
riouiulcrinif  in  a  sea  of  bewilder 
merit  and  indecision. 

I  bclicxe  we  have  no  better 
friends  than  lilacs.  They  grow 
ipiickly.  are  strong,  and  steadfast, 
not  too  fussy  about  conditions, 
beautiful,  fragrant,  and  adapt 
able.  Could  one  ask  for  better 
references  ? 


xx  nodi  r!  ul  "next"  year),  and  win 
not  concent  r.'itr  immediately  mi 
making  a  new  planting  of  lilacs? 

I'l  l  )x\   where  x  on  want  them, 

prepare  a  nice  rich  home  for 
thciy,  anil  plant  them  in  early  ( )c 
tober.  They  loxe,  best  of  all, 
rotted  coxx  manure,  so  when  you 
plant  them  gixe  them  what  they 
xvant,  and  thev  xxill  repay  yon  an 
hundred  fold  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Next  spring,  if  it  is  a  dry  one. 
he  careful  that  they  do  not  suffer, 
and  occasionally  give  them  a  good 
soaking.  After  the  blossoms  have 
faded,  cut   thCSD  off. 

|)i>n't.  by  the  way,  ever  break 
off  branches  from  any  shrub  at 
any  time.  Always  give  them  a 
good  clean  cut.  Remember  that 
it  is  a  great  advantage  to  most 
shrubs  to  cut  branches  back, 
either  when  they  arc  blooming  or 
just  afterxvards.  It  is  the  trick 
of   a    vandal,   however,   to  break 


l  ilacs  make  a  line  group  for  bordering  a  walk  or  garden  steps; 
plan  u-here  you  want  them  and  plant  in  October 


I  use  the  word  adaptable  be- 
cause, bless  their  hearts,  they 
seem  to  fit  in  everywhere  and 
anywhere.  They  are  as  much  at 
home  against  the  wall  of  a  palace, 
as  they  are  tucked  against  a  little 
old  cottage.  They  will  make 
a  tine  hedge,  give  a  wonder- 
ful show  when  planted  in  groups, 
and  are  invaluable  as  a  back- 
ground for  a  flowered  walk. 

I  even  know  where  they  are 
used  formally  to  border  an  en- 
trance driveway :  and  an  enchant- 
ing entrance  it  is  too.  I  don't  ever 
remember  seeing  a  fine  lilac  look 
out  of  place,  which  is  more  than 
you  can  say  for  most  plants — or 
humans  for  that  matter. 

So  here  we  are  in  September, 
a  grand  month  to  begin  working 
and  planning  for  next  year,  (that 


them  off,  leaving  split  ends  to 
look  unsightly,  and  probably  de- 
cay. 

As  the  plants  grow  older,  thin 
out  the  old  stems,  from  time  to 
time,  leaving  the  young  and 
healthy  ones.  Cut  off  suckers  as 
they  sap  the  strength  of  the  main 
stems. 

For  the  first  few  summers  try 
not  to  allow  the  young  lilacs  to 
get  burned  up  by  hot  sun  and 
drought.  If  it  is  not  feasible  to 
water  them,  give  them  a  deep 
heavy  mulch  of  straw,  or  hay  or 
grass.  This  will  keep  the  soil 
moist  around  the  roots,  and  make 
them  happy.  You  will  be  happy 
also,  as  you  watch  them  thrive 
and  grow  into  big  beautiful 
healthy  bushes. 

Suggested   list   of   hybrid  va- 


Exclusive  MARLEAU 
"No-SPLIT  Anchor" 

Every  Morleou-Hercules  roil  and  hurdle  fence  post  delivers  with  < 
soted  base  and  properly  placed  "No-SPlfT  Anchor"  in  fh#  post  loss; 
This  exclusive  now  split  preventer  assures  you  lasting  neat  appear- 
ance, and  freedom  from  costly  repairs  and  replacements. 


MARLEAU-HERCULES  FENCE  CO, 


3608  DETROIT  AVE. 


Write  for  Catalog         TOLEDO,  OHIO 


WIRE      •     WOOD      ■      RUSTIC     •      IRON  FENCING 


IDEAL  FOR  A  HONEYMOON 


PERFECT  FOR  A  RE-T 


POMANDER  COTTAGE 

Montego  Bay.  Jamaica.  B.W.I. 

directly  opposite  the  bay's  internationally 
famous  white  sands  beach 

For  Rent 

$200  a  month,  until  January  1.  1942 
The  weather  In  Montego  Bay  is  perfect 
in  summer  (often  cooler  than  New  York 
or  New  Jersey)  except  possibly  in  Octo- 
ber, when  dally  showers  may  be  expected.  PO.MASDER  COTTAGE,  MONTEGO  B4Y 
Cheerful  cottage,  newly  rebuilt,  repainted,  refurnished,  with 
garden  on  plot  150  ft.  by  240. 

5  rooms.  £  baths  (one  shower,  one  tub),  porches,  pantry,  kitchen, 
garage,  servants'  quarters. 

Electric  light,  hot  and  cold  running  water,  plenty  of  closet 
telephone. 

Close  to  town,  mail  delivered;  car  unnecessary. 
Cool,   with   sea   and   incomparable   bathing   in   front,  night 
from  the   hills  behind;  crose-dra/t  in  every  room;  Venetian  blinds 
on  windows. 

Living  is  cheap  in  delightful  Montego  Bay:  housekeeping  easy:  com- 
petent servants  available  at  exceedingly  low  cost  according  te 
American  standards. 

Glassware,  china,  linen  from  well-known  New  York  decorator. 

JULIA  KIELY 

SE4  from  the  porch     34  East  74th  St.,  New  York  BUtter6eld  8-6880 
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THE  HORSEMAN'S  BOOKSHOP 

is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Horse  and 
to  the  Horseman  who  believes  "No  one 
knows  all  there  is  to  know  about  horses." 

What  do  you  know  about  Bloodlines? 


•  why  is  the  domination  of  Matchem  blood  con- 
sidered important?  .  .  .  which  has  the  richest  supply 
of  Herod  blood — England  or  America?  .  .  .  what 
American  stallions  may  yet  re-establish  the  Glencoe 
branch  ? 

THOROUGHBRED  BLOODLINES 

by  Col.  J.  F.  WALL 

answers  these  and  many  other  questions.  In  two  vol- 
umes, replete  with  data  on  famous  horses  down  to 
today.  (One  big  volume  (17  by  22  inches)  devoted 
to  family  trees.)  $25.00 

What  do  you  know  about  Breeding? 

•  do  you  know  the  proper  time  for  foals  to  be 
weaned?  ...  do  you  know  the  percentage  of  mares 
obtained  by  your  stallion?  ...  do  you  know  how  this 
percentage  can  be  raised?  .  .  .  are  you  acquainted 
with  a  Gestation  period  chart,  or  a  Services  chart? 

HORSEMAN'S  HANDBOOK  ON 
PRACTICAL  BREEDING 

by  Col.  J.  F.  WALL 

An  exceedingly  useful  book  on  the  breeding  of  light 
horses  by  one  of  the  most  experienced  practical 
horsemen  of  the  nation,  recently  an  officer  in  the 
United  States  Army.  $4.00 

THE  HORSEMAN'S  BOOKSHOP 
1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 

□  Enclosed  is  check  for  $25.00.  Please  send  copy  of 
THOROUGHBRED  BLOODLINES.  (In  2  volumes.) 

□  Enclosed  is  check  for  $4.00.  Please  send  copy  of 
HORSEMAN'S  HANDBOOK  ON  PRACTICAL 
BREEDING. 


Name- 
Street. 
City_ 


JState. 


rieties    of    lilacs :    ( syringa  vul- 
garis, new  French  hybrids.) 
Edith  Cavell:  pure  white,  double 
La  Vestale:  white,  single 
Alphonse  Lavalle:  double,  blue 
Emil  Gentil:  double,  blue 
President   Lincoln:   single,  light 

blue  (morning  glory  color) 
Lucie  Baltet  single,  light  pink 
Macrostachya :  single,  blush  pink 


Marechal     Foch:     single,  large 
florets,     deeper     pink,  (ruav 
freeze  to  ground  in  winter  if 
upper  part  of  New  York  state) 
Monge:  red  purple,  single 
Pasteur:  blue  purple,  single 
Maurice    Barres:    single,  azure 

blue  lavender 
Katherine  Havemeyer:  double,  co- 
balt blue. 


GUNS  AND  CAME 

( Continued  from  page  Jfl ) 


and  215  others,  including  grouse 
and  song  birds.  In  the  upper 
peninsula  the  deer  kill  was  re- 
ported to  be  heavier. 

Judging  from  these  findings, 
the  total  annual  kill  of  wild  crea- 
tures throughout  the  U.  S.  by 
automobiles  must  reach  formid- 
able figures.  It  is  admitted  that 
in  many  cases  the  motorist  can- 
not avoid  a  collision  with  a  bird 
or  beast.  No  driver  in  his 
right  mind  would  willingly  drive 
full  tilt  into  a  grown  bear 
or  other  heavy  animal.*  Pheasants 
and  grouse  frequently  fly  into 
windshields  and  headlights  but 
there  is  no  excuse  for  the  driver 
who  will  not  slow  up  to  let  a 
covey  of  quail,  a  raccoon  or  a 
rabbit  cross  the  road  in  safety. 

JEFFERSON 

Down  on  Currituck  in  the  old 


days  when  the  use  of  live  decoys 
was  permitted  there  dwelt  a  guide 
who  gained  his  livelihood  in  part 
by  taking  out  parties  of  wild- 
fowlers.  He  had  a  sizeable  flock 
of  live  geese  as  decoys  and  these 
birds  were  named  after  our  presi- 
dents. 

One  day  a  visiting  gunner 
brought  a  bottle  of  "bust  haid" 
into  the  blind  and  to  this  he  had 
frequent  recourse.  At  last  the 
sportsman  slipped  into  a  light  in- 
transigent slumber  from  which 
presently  he  was  awakened  by 
the  clarion  voice  of  a  wild  goose. 
His  roving  eye  caught  sight  of 
the  bird  through  the  interstices 
of  the  blind  and  he  promptly  gave 
it  both  barrels. 

The  guide  rising  to  survey  the 
scene  remarked  plaintively:  "Oh, 
my  good  Gawd !  He  done  shot 
Thomas  Jefferson !" 


BASS  BUG  BLITZKRIEG 

( Continued  from  page  29 ) 


a  bass  from  tangling  a  leader 
around  an  oar. 

He  calmed  down  eventually. 
"They  are  hitting  a  white  bug 
now,"  he  said  grimly.  "For  your 
sins  you  can  now  row  me  around 
for  the  next  half  hour  while  I 
fish." 

He  delved  into  his  fly  box  and 
presently  his  voice  was  raised 
again.  It  developed  that  he  had 
brought  only  one  white  fly.  We 
tried  a  dozen  other  bugs  and  got 
only  some  half-hearted  rises.  We 
held  a  conference  and  the  net  of 
it  was,  if  we  wanted  bass  we  had 
to  have  a  white  bug,  if  possible,  a 
pair  of  white  bugs.  We  were  30 
miles  from  a  sporting  goods  store 
and  we  couldn't  drive  that  far 
and  get  back  to  the  lake  before 
dark.  And  we  were  hungry  for 
bass. 

"It's  all  very  simple,"  I  ex- 
plained to  the  sorrowful  Senator. 
"All  we  have  to  have  is  some 
white  hair  or  wool.  I've  got  a  pair 
of  scissors  and  I've  got  some  silk. 
I  can  trim  one  of  the  other  bugs 
and  tie  a  pair  of  pretty  good  bugs 
in  five  minutes." 

The  Senator  nodded.  "But 
where  are  you  going  to  get  the 
material?"  he  inquired. 

"Ought  to  be  easy,"  I  answered. 
"Let's  pull  for  the  shore  and  see 
what  we  can  find." 

It  wasn't  easy.  The  Senator  re- 
minded me  of  this  several  times 
in  the  next  quarter  hour.  Then, 
after  continuous  nagging,  I  had 


the  idea  that  eventually  proved 
so  disastrous. 

"Mr.  Ezra  Wortle,  "I  reminded 
the  Senator,  "is  one  of  Nature's 
noblemen." 

"And  what  has  that  to  do  with 
our  present  difficulty?"  asked  the 
Senator  in  his  best  caucus  voice. 

"Mr.  Ezra  Wortle,  Nature's 
nobleman,  has  an  abundance  of 
white  hair,  which,  once  secured, 
would  make  us  a  couple  of  ex- 
cellent bass-getting  bugs,"  I 
pointed  out. 

The  Senator  gasped.  He  ac- 
knowledged the  correctness  of  my 
premise.  "But,  how  could  we 
secure  a  supply?"  he  wanted  to 
know. 

Then  I  talked,  too  persuasive- 
ly, it  appears.  I  pointed  out 
that  he,  the  Senator  had  made  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Wortle.  I  argued 
that  one  friend  will  make  any 
reasonable  sacrifice  for  another. 
The  Senator's  ability  to  convince 
people  was  a  byword  throughout 
the  state;  surely,  with  this  rare 
talent,  he  would  be  able,  without 
exerting  himself  overmuch,  to  talk 
this  man  into  doing  us  a  small 
favor.  For  as  much  as  five  min- 
utes the  Senator  toyed  with  the 
idea  with  a  purely  negative  look 
in  his  eyes.  But,  as  a  grand  bass 
broke  water  close  to  a  weed  bed, 
he  faltered. 

"Come  on."  he  invited  and 
started  to  walk  briskly  toward  the 
domicile  of  Ezra  Wortle.    I  ob- 
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jrotf «l  mid  explained  that  I  bc- 
llrvrd  tin*  would  bctl  In-  a  (Nik 
^completed  without  111}  I'ri'M'iio  . 
I  thrust  (In  mii  ill  v-mor*  Into  hi* 
hand  and  away  lie  went.  An  hi* 
ncared  the  home  hi"  feel  ap 
pearcil  to  drag  ii  hit  and  liar 
intir.il  in \  heart,  lie  knocked 
nml  llMIBi  Minutr*  passed,  long 
minute,  fraught  with  suspense  on 
my  part.  Suddenly,  the  door 
opened  mul  the  Senator  quickly 
emerged. 

At  a  distune  of  three  hundred 
yards  I  rouhl  hrar  a  shrill  voice 
raised  in  anger  anil  it  wasn't  the 
Senator's.  llchiud  tin-  Senator 
appeared  tin  form  of  K.  Worth-, 
shaking  a  heavy  stick  ill  a  moat 
threatening  manner.  The  Senator, 
ever  a  man  of  supreme  dignity, 
paused  momentarily,  apparently 
with  the  idea  of  enlarging  on 
some  special  thought  hut  the  sight 
of  the  advancing  oldster  changed 
his  mind  and  he  itapped  out  ill 
the  general  tlircction  of  the  hoat 
with  what  might  conservatively 
he  called  speed.  After  a  feu  rods, 
Mr.  Worth  stopped,  shook  his 
stick  menacingly  and  shouted 
soini  thinu;  which  didn't  in  the 
least  sound  complimentary.  The 
Senator  stepped  into  the  hoat  and 
voicelessly  motioned  for  me  to 
pull  away. 

i»  ti  east  with  ill  luck  hut  stuh- 
VV  horn  persistence.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  lake  across  from 
the  irate  form  of  Mr.  Worth-  a 
Hock  of  sheep  graaed,  a  lovely  anil 
peaceful  picture.  Watching  them 
I  had  another  idea:  "A  handful 
of  wool  would  make  some  pretty 
swell  bass  hugs."  I  remarked 
pointing  to  the  sheep.  The  Sena- 
tor showed  interest  .  .  . 

I  pulled  in  to  the  shore  and, 
without  a  word,  the  Senator  step- 
ped ashore  and  climbed  a  fence. 
The  sheep  gathered  at  a  distance, 
curious  about  the  stranger  in  their 
midst.  One  ewe  came  forward  in 
a  somewhat  speculative  manner. 
Perhaps  she  had  been  delegated 
as  the  spokesman  for  the  Hock. 
She  never  had  time  to  speak  her 
piece.  In  his  college  days  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  was  a  better 
than  average  tackle;  certainly,  on 
this  day,  he  proved  that  he  still 
had  some  of  his  ancient  cunning. 
He  hurled  himself  at  that  ewe, 
bowled  her  over  and,  in  a  split 
second  was  at  work  with  the  small 
scissors  despoiling  the  animal  of 
some  choice  wool  which  he  stuffed 
in  his  pockets. 

The  ewe  bleated  in  such  a  pit- 
iful manner  that,  momentarily, 
my  sympathy  was  all  for  her 
outraged  person.  Indeed,  she 
raised  such  a  clamor  that  I  almost 
missed  hearing  an  angry  shout 
■cross  the  field  coming  from  the 
person  of  Ezra  Wortle  who  trot- 
ted across  the  pasture  moving 
most  nimbly  for  a  man  of  his  age. 
There  was,  I  am  afraid,  murder 
in  the  heart  of  Nature's  noble- 
man. 

The  Senator  had  heard  the 
shout,  released  the  outraged  ewe 
and  rose  to  his  feet,  utterly  frozen 
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III  horror.  As  he  stood  there,  pet 
r  i  In  d,  a  further  tragedy  oeeun  il. 
In  that  lock  of  sheep  there  wan 
a  rain,  a  young  fellow  ,  haft]  and 
full  of  gniKi  r.  lie  was  the  him* 
man  of  the  Hock  and  he  wa*  sur 
pri«ed  nnd  greatly  annoyed  at 
the  bleating  of  the  clipped  ewe, 
who  wa*,  after  all,  MM  of  his 
many  feminine  responsibilities. 
Youthful  and  consumed  with 
energy,  he  knew  exactly  what 
should  he  done  in  an  emergency 
of  this  character. 

Mr  made  a  short  run.  took  off 
and  smote  the  Senator  amidships 
with  such  force  that  he  wis 
howled  over.  Mr.  Wortle,  coming 
closer  by  the  second,  cheered 
loudly  the  action  of  the  rain  and 
encouraged  the  beast  to  make  a 
second  assault  hut  tin  Senator 
ipiickly  recovered  and  crossed  the 
fence  a  split  second  before  the 
victorious  ram  and  a  minute  be- 
fore the  bloodthirsty  Mr.  Worth-. 

I  hastily  rowed  far  from  shore 
and,  regardless  of  what  the  Sena 
tor  may  say,  I  did  not  laugh.  This 
was  serious  business,  so  s<  rioiis 
that  even  the  Senator  was  at  a 
loss  to  reply  to  the  libelous  shouts 
of  the  elderly  gentleman  on  the 
bank.  I  rowed  across  the  lake, 
pausing  only  to  tie  two  very  rough 
bass  "hugs    with    the    white  wool. 

The  two  hugs  worked  superla 
lively  well;  within  an  hour  we 
had  taken  our  limit  and  the  Sena- 
tor had  moodily  netted  a  four 
pound  bass.  Mr.  Wortle  followed 
us  screaming  insults  to  which  we 
turned  a  deaf  ear.  As  darkness 
settled  we  had  him  directly  across 
from  where  the  car  was  parked 
ami  we  hastily  rowed  across  the 
lake,  jumped  into  the  ear,  started 
it.  and  hurried  down  the  road  a 
good  hundred  yards  ahead  of  him. 

On  the  way  home  little  was 
said.  The  conversation  really 
started  when  I  casually  wondered 
if  Ezra  Wortle,  Nature's  noble- 
man, ever  came  to  town  and  what 
would  happen  if  the  Opposition 
ever  heard  his  side  of  the  story. 
What  I  said  was  not  in  the  spirit 
of  malice  but,  from  that  point, 
the  conversation  degenerated  into 
a  spirited  monologue,  the  tenor 
of  which  was  that  I  was  the  prime 
mover  in  a  dastardly  plot  to  ruin 
the  political  career  of  a  great 
public  man.  From  that  time  on 
there  has  been  a  great  coolness 
between  us. 

Since  that  eventful  day  I've 
used  that  rough-tied  bug  made 
from  sheep's  wool  with  great  suc- 
cess. I'd  like  to  have  a  compan- 
ion piece — but  not  at  the  price  I 
have  paid  for  the  one  I  own.  I 
asked  Tom,  when  he  told  me  of 
the  Senator's  gift  and  stern  in- 
structions, if  he  would  find  and 
give  to  me  a  certain  bass  bug  of 
given  description,  telling  him  that 
I  was  attached  to  said  bug  by 
some  sentimental  ties.  Yesterday 
Tom  telephoned.  A  careful  search 
of  the  fishing  equipment,  he  in- 
formed me,  had  failed  to  disclose 
any  fly  of  the  given  description. 

The  Senator  had  destroyed  the 
evidence. 


For  out-and-out  tastr  appeal  you'll  find  thcrc'n  nothing 
like  a  Platen1  PttBCh  or  Kuril  Collins,  mixed  with  thin 
original  dark  Jamaica  Hum!  From  the  first  Hip,  you  will 
detect  that  mellow,  full-bodied  flavour  that  has  ^iven 
these  tropical  drinks  their  world-wide  reputation.  When 
ordering,  or  making  at  home,  junt  follow  thin  simple 
rule  :  for  wraith  of  flat  <>ur 


PLANTERS'  PUNCH 

A.  aerved  at  ■  I  ■  -  famntia  I'lenlrra* 
I'unrh  Inn.  at  the     9«Kar  Wharf  *  *, 

K  ">r  i">  Jamaira. 
ONE   OP   SOUR  (On*  part  freah 

Limp  luire) 
TWO  OF  SWEET  (Two  parta  OafM) 
THREE   OF   STRONC;  (Three 

parla  Myera'a  Hum) 
FOUR  OF  WEAK   (Four  parta  if. 

anrl  water) 
Arid   a  ilaah    of  Angnature  Itinera. 
Serve  very  roM  In  a  tall  glaae  with 
erarked  iee.  Add  a  cherry. 

Wtilo  for  a  uae/ul.  altrttrtivo  FRF.F. 
BooUot  of  over  10  d*luioui  Hum 

l<-  ■  </■'  •  to: 
H   U.  DELAPEMIA  A  CO.,  INC. 

ji/fmU  in  iho  V.  S.  A. 
Dept.  | S7  I  ..... 1. 1  St.,  New  York 


ACE  FENCE 

~*4**t4yi*4H*'s  ~c?i>i4t  ti/Cvc  ~&e<*tce  —£>i+tce  /f&3 


Privacy  and  protection  with  dignity  are  provided 
by  a  Pag;  Residential  Fence.  Play  and  specta- 
tors are  mntrolled  by  a  Page  Tennis  Fence — 
and  devotees  favor  Page  Stainless  Steel  Nets. 


100%  INTEREST  IN  YOUR  INVESTMENT 

-*V  Page  Fence  distributors  are  responsible  local  fence  engineers  and  erectors 
who  have  had  technical  training  and  long  experience.  Their  success  depends  on 
value  rendered.  Thus  they  have  100%  interest  in  every  job  they  handle.  One 
of  these  experts  is  located  near  you.  He  will  recommend  the  fence  best  suited 
to  your  needs.  He  will  tell  you  of  Page's  stronger  Winged  Channel  Posts  that 
have  greater  resistance  to  fence  strains.  Write  for  "Fence  Facts  "and  name  of 
nearest  distributor,  to  PAGE  FENCE  ASSOCIATION,  Monessen,  Pa.,  or  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 

A  PRODUCT  OF  PAGE  STEEL  &  WIRE  DIVISION  — AMERICAN  CHAIN  A  CABLE  COMPANY,  INC. 
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BY  API'OINTMKNT  TO 


H.  M.   KIM.   GEORGE  VI 


"HEL-LO:  you  haven't  changed  a  bit 
in  all  these  years  —  young  as  ever!" 

That  pleasantest  of  creetings  from  an  old  friend  applies 
to  clothes  tailored  by  Weatherill.  Any  garment  bearing 
the  Weatherill  label  is  "stylish"  because  its  style  is  basic, 
founded  on  correctness  of  line  supported  by  absolute  ac- 
curacy in  fit  and  all  the  factors  of  workmanship  required 
to  maintain  shape  so  long  as  the  label  lasts. 

W  eatherill  clothes  make  no  compromise  with  the  eccentric; 
offer  no  "appeasement"  to  novelties.  Weatherill  creates 
style  in  dress  from  hunt  to  opera;  stable  to  board  room. 


Civil,  Military,  Sporting  Tailors.  Ladies'  Tailors  &  Habit  Makers; 

Breeches  Specialists. 
677  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Of  Bernard  Weatherill  Limited  of  London;  Royal  Warrant  Holders 


SHOES/.  BRITAIN 


There's  a  sturdiness  and  heft  about  these  new 
men's  shoes,  just  arrived  from  England,  which 
bespeak  true  beauty  of  design... and  excel- 
lence in  leather  and  craftsmanship.  From  I  f  .00 


Formerly  of  Fortnum  t  Mason,  J.  L.  Birnett,  Pres. 

Joseph  TL.  JBamett.  ILtb. 

697  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
Boh  62nd  ond  63rd  STS.  REGENT  7  0720 


Custom-made  riding  boots 
pay  dividends  in  good  ap- 
pearance, long  wuar  and, 
especially*  in  added  comfort. 
Vogel-made  boots  In  addition 
are  backed  by  three  genera- 
tions of  boot-making  experi- 
ence. Every  pair  Is  made  on 
tbe  premises  under  personal 
supervision.  Replenish  your 
wardrobe  while  you  can  buy 
at  the  old  prices. 

E.  VOGEL,  Inc. 

21  Warren  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
BArclav  7-4854 


to 


HORSE 
OWNERS 


Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery? 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  over  400  bargains  In 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery  on 
approval.  Write  today, 
"little  joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co.,  Dept.  X 
112  W.  North  Ave..  Baltimore.  Md. 


A  gift  to  that  friend 
in  the  country 


A  subscription 


to 


Country  Life 

1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 
[ONE  YEAR,   FIVE  DOLLARS] 


"OCTOBER  IN  THE  SHOPS" 

Y, 


ou  will  find  many 
new  and  interesting 
articles  suitable  for 
gifts,  as  well  as  practi- 
cal things  for  the  coun- 
try home  and  outdoor 
activities,  illustrated 
and     described     i  n 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

October  issue 


LEST     THEY  BE 

forgotten,  the  flags  of  53 
different  nations  may  be 
made  from  colored  wooden 
pieces,  fitted  inside  a  frame 
measuring  4x6  in.  Paper 
is  supplied  for  the  intricate 
insignia.  Instructive  for 
young  and  old.  F.  A.  O. 
Schwarz.  $2. 


WHETHER    IT  BE 

with  horse  or  gun,  start 
your  day's  hunting  with  a 
final  sip  from  this  handled 
mug  or  magnum  cup  and 
saucer.  Of  Crown  Derby 
china,  they  come  in  either 
design.  The  mug,  $7.50; 
cup  and  saucer,  $16.50. 
Plummer,  695  Fifth  Ave. 


A    TWIN  WAFFLE 

iron  is  Manning  Bowman's 
answer  to  the  hostess's 
prayer.  Two  waffles  in  the 
same  space  and  time  by 
pouring  batter  into  top  sec- 
tion, turning  over  and  re- 
peating. Top  dial  can  be 
set  for  light  or  dark.  A 
bake  indicator  tells  when 
iron  is  hot  enough  for  bat- 
ter. Chromium  with  bake- 
lite  mounts.  Works  on  al- 
ternating current  only.  $16. 

HAVE    YOU  EVER 

thought  what  a  comfort  a 
scarf  would  be  with 
pockets  in  it?  Revlon  did 
and  has  produced  one  in 
bright  red,  in  navy  blue 
and  in  clan  plaid  with  con- 
trasting pockets.  All  you 
do  is  to  empty  the  pocket 
already  full  of  nail 
enamel,  remover,  adheron, 
orange  stick,  emeries  and 
a  cotton  roll  and  use  it 
for  your  makeup,  the  other 
for  your  money.  No  more 
purse  trouble  when  you  go 
a-sporting.  $1.95. 


FOR    ANYONE  WHO 

goes  out  of  doors,  that 
all-important  question,  the 
weather,  may  be  made  a 
certainty  with  a  baroscope. 
It  measures  and  synthe- 
sizes, in  a  small  glass  tube, 
the  three  major  weather 
influences:  atmospheric 
pressure,  temperature  of 
the  air  and  moisture  con- 
tent of  the  air.  Directions 
are  simple  so  that  you  may 
know  at  a  glance  the  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  changes  taking 
place  in  it.  Lewis  &  Con- 
ner, 6  Ave.  at  45  St.  $5. 


COUNTItY  LIFE 
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AMERICA     HOUSE  HAS 

t  collection  of  redecorated 
old  boxes,  including  a 
Brlde'i  Hox"  of  I'ciinsyl 
vauia  Dutch  turned  wood 
ssith  cover  decoration  of 
figures,  flowers  and  hearts, 
$1:1.30.  and  a  spice  hox 
«  il  h  "II  ide  a  (  'ock  I  lorse" 
design.  $H.50.  7  V..  54  St. 


YOU    CAN    T  ALWAYS 

kevp  your  own  hand  on 
your  money  these  days,  hut 
tin-,  sterling  silver  one  \\  ill 
do  it  for  you.  It  is  ahout 
two  inches  long,  :| \  of  nn 
inch  wide,  and  will  keep 
your  hills  intact.  Lambert 
Mrotht  rs,  Lexington  Ave. 
at  (!()  Street,  $3.50. 

SIT      AFIELD  IN 

comfort  on  Arthur  (iil- 
morc's  hunting  seat,  made 
on  varnished  hard  wood 
legs,  with  seat  and  straps 
of  russet  bridle  saddle 
leather.  Seat  opened  is  18 
in.  high,  17  x  9  in.  on  the 
surface.  When  closed,  strap 
is  long  enough  for  scat  to 
be  slung  from  the  shoulder. 
And  it's  as  light  as  the 
proverbial  feather.  16  East 
52  St.  $20. 


IF    YOU    LIVE    IN  THE 

country  you  should  have  a 
post  lantern.  This  is  a 
copy  of  an  18th  century 
one.  even  to  the  glass  pan 
els  outside  frame  in  upper 
section,  inside  in  lower. 
It's  hand  made  of  copper 
and  finished  antique,  or 
may  be  had  in  dull  black 
with  frosted  chimney. 
Takes  GO  or  75  watt  bulb. 
Height  over  all  27",  cross 
section  14",  with  a  4"  post 
fitter,  wired  with  socket 
readv  to  mount.  William  H. 
Hall",  18  E.  54  St.  $35. 


A    JIGGER    IN    A  JIFFY 

is  the  function  of  this 
merry-go-round  bar.  Six 
crystal  glasses  revolve 
around  the  neck  of  the  de- 
canter on  a  highly  polished 
chromium  tray.  One  stroke 
measures  a  jigger.  $6. 
Also  available  with  six  9- 
ounce  glasses  with  de- 
canter. Chromium  tray  re- 
volves on  roller  bearings, 
bringing  each  glass  into 
position.  A  single  stroke 
of  the  pump  measures  IV2 
ounces.  The  Bar  Mart,  56 
West  45  St.  $9.95. 

Constance  Haves 


Copyright 

THE  SPORTING  GAI.I.IRY  PhPPIR  SHAKKR,  SALT  f.r.U.AR  and 
SPOONS.  These  arc  designed  by  the  managing  director  of  The  Sporting 
Gallery  and  Bookshop  and  are  made  exclusively  for  us  The  JOi.KI.Y 
hitchingpost  is  of  sterling  silver  and  the  pepper  comes  out  through  the 
holes  in  the  cap.  There  is  ample  room  on  the  base  for  engraving  initials. 
Height,  including  base,  4 */2 " -  $25.00.  The  CAP  salt  cellar  is  also  of 
sterling  silver,  with  the  inside  of  the  cap  gold-plated  as  well  as  the  horns, 
although  the  mouth-piece  of  the  latter  remains  silver.  $25.00.  The 
RACING  BAT  and  HUNTING  CROP  spoons  are  also  made  of  solid 
sterling  silver  and,  in  each  case,  the  cap  has  been  gold-plated.  V1.00  each. 

Fine  Sporting  Paint  in  gt,  Print  1,  Etching,  Books,  Etc. 

38  East  52nd  St.  New  York  City 


A  new  Munnings  Print 


Why  weren't  You  Out  Yesterday? 

A  fine  colour  facsimile,  exact  replica  of  the  original  painting. 
De  Luxe  Artist  Proof,  Autographed  by  Munnings. 

NOW  ON  SALE  AT  ALL  GOOD  PRINT  SHOPS 

In  case  of  difficulty,  write 

FROST  &  REED,  LTD. 

Publishers  of  Fine  Prints  since  1808 
Bristol,  England 
London  Gallery,  26c  King  Street,  St.  James'. 


SEPTEMBER,  1911 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENT 


by  PETER  VISCHER 


HORSE  SALES 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year 
when  horse  sales  are  uppermost 
in  the  mind.  Led  by  the  spectacu- 
lar sales  of  Thoroughbred  year- 
lings at  Saratoga,  there  are  sales 
all  over  the  country — and  of  all 
types  of  animals — to  attract  the 
horseman's  attention. 

Let  us  consider  the  Saratoga 
sales  first. 

There  the  sales  followed  the 
general  pattern  of  a  year  ago. 
That  is,  so  far  as  the  top  price 
and  the  general  average  were  con- 
cerned. Otherwise,  there  were  a 
number  of  changes,  primarily  in 
the  fewer  number  of  yearlings 
sold,  in  the  fewer  number  that 
went  for  high  prices,  in  the 
greater  number  that  sold  in  the 
middle  range  from  $2,000  to  $5,- 
000,  in  the  number  of  reserve 
bids  placed  on  horses,  and  in  the 
extraordinary  withdrawal  of  17 
horses  in  the  midst  of  the  sales 
one  evening  with  the  announce- 
ment by  Thomas  Piatt  that  "as 
long  as  we  cannot  get  decent 
prices  for  these  horses,  we  may  as 
well  stop  the  sale." 

A  year  ago,  as  the  neighboring 
table  from  our  excellent  Kentucky 
contemporary,  "The  Blood 
Horse,"  shows,  696  yearlings 
were  sold  for  $1,227,375,  or  an 
average  of  $1,763.  This  year,  fig- 
ures available  at  this  time  indi- 
cate that  518  yearlings  were  sold 
for  $911,600,  or  an  average  of  a 
few  cents  less  than  $1,760. 

A  year  ago  the  top  price  was 
$18,000,  paid  for  a  brown  colt  by 
Sickle — Friendly  Gal,  by  Mrs. 
Isabel  Dodge  Sloane's  Brook- 
meade  Stable.  This  year  the  top 
price  was  $18,500,  paid  for  an 
imported  chestnut  colt  by  Hype- 
rion out  of  Penicuik  2nd,  bought 
by  Walter  P.  Chrysler,  Jr. 

But  there  the  comparison  stops. 
Last  year  12  colts  were  sold  for 
$10,000  or  more.  This  year  there 
were  only  four,  two  of  the  addi- 
tional three  being  fillies :  b.  f .,  by 
Blenheim  2nd — Risk,  bought  by 
Harry  F.  Guggenheim's  Falaise 
Stable  for  $10,500;  gr.  f.,  by 
Mahmoud  —  Miss  Erene  3rd, 
bought  by  J.  P.  Smith  for  $10,- 
000;  br.  c,  by  Bull  Dog— Spur 
Flower,  by  Blue  Larkspur,  bought 
for  $10,000  by  Ogden  Phipps. 

Only  seldom  this  year  did  big 
money  talk,  most  of  the  bids  be- 
ing $100  and  more  than  a  few 
dripping  down  to  as  low  as  $50. 
However,  the  buying  was  fre- 
quently as  steady  as  it  jas  slow 
and  many  a  yearling  that  started 
at  a  very  low  price  and  was  bid 
up  only  l»y  the  hundreds  reached 
well  into  the  thousands. 


25  YEARS  OF  SARATOCA 
SALES 


Yearling 

sales 

at  Saratoga 

since  the 

Fasig-Tipton    Company    established  its 

auctions  there  in 

1917: 

Year 

No. 

Amount 

Average 

1917 

383 

$  531,685 

$1,388 

1918 

274 

303,370 

1,107 

1919 

226 

596,950 

2,641 

1920 

290 

623,200 

2,149 

1921 

274 

776,250 

2,833 

1922 

465 

1,907,400 

2,360 

1923 

492 

1,199,000 

2,437 

1924 

435 

1,151,650 

2,647 

1925 

457 

1,747,800 

3,825 

1926 

632 

1,901,525 

3,009 

1927 

606 

1,792,650 

2,958 

1928 

561 

1,640,950 

2,925 

1929 

524 

1,884,900 

3,597 

1930 

660 

1,760,070 

2,667 

1931 

640 

803,925 

1,256 

1932 

480 

433,615 

903 

1933 

416 

471,425 

1,133 

1934 

408 

505,875 

1,240 

1935 

548 

861,275 

1,572 

1936 

469 

1,165,575 

2,485 

1937 

528 

1,260,225 

2,387 

1938 

559 

1,305,700 

2,336 

1939 

643 

1,350,475 

2,100 

1940 

696 

1,227,375 

1,763 

1941 

577 

1,008,200 

1,747 

Notes:  1917  figures  include  sales  at 
Durland's  Riding  Academy  in  New 
York  City.  Figures  for  1921,  1931, 
1932,  1933  include  small  groups  of 
yearlings  sold  at  Saratoga  by  other 
agencies  than  Fasig-Tipton  Company. 
Figures  for  1922  include  five  head  sold 
privately;  for  1923,  six  head  sold  pri- 
vately for  $140,000.  In  recent  years, 
each  resale  is  included  as  two  sales. 


COLTS  AND  FILLIES 

mparative  figures  on  colt  and  filly 


sales 

at  Saratoga  during  the 

last  eight 

years 

COLTS 

Year 

No. 

Amount 

Average 

1933 

253 

$  358,670 

$1,418 

1934 

247 

371,625 

1,505 

1935 

301 

651,300 

2,164 

1936 

290 

833,100 

2,873 

1937 

317 

947,700 

2,990 

1938 

314 

895,175 

2,851 

1939 

385 

946,750 

2,459 

1940 

413 

908,425 

2,200 

FILLIES 

Year 

No. 

Amount 

Average 

1933 

163 

$  112,755 

$  692 

1934 

161 

134,250 

834 

1935 

247 

209,975 

850 

1936 

179 

332,475 

1,857 

1937 

211 

312,525 

1,481 

1938 

245 

410,525 

1,676 

1939 

258 

403,725 

1,565 

1940 

283 

318,950 

1.127 

Note: 

Geldings 

are  included 

with  Colts. 

ANNUAL  YEARLINC 
SALE  TOTALS 

From  1919  through  1940  there  were 
17,388  yearlings  sold  at  auction  in  re- 
ported sales  in  North  America,  for  a 
total  of  $29,378,489,  a  22-year  average 
of   $1,689    a   head.     The  year-by-year 


Amount  Average 

$  716,825  $2,140 

690,890  1,727 

898,120  2,274 

1,174,785  2,192 

1,298,120  2,016 

1,338,235  2,230 

1,866,785  3,208 

1,982,500  2,640 

1,939,425  2,760 

1,933,603  2,269 

2,116,224  2,446 

2,080,325  1,920 

1,050,065  984 

539,117  567 

579,945  657 

617,920  821 

991,835  1,179 

1,405,255  1,575 

1,462,285  1,660 

1,539,960  1,567 

1,671,500  1,457 

1,492,770  1,187 

17,388    $29,378,489  $1,689 
from  "The  Blood-Horse." 


sales : 

Year 

No.  Head 

1919 

335 

1920 

400 

1921 

395 

1922 

534 

1923 

640 

1924 

600 

1925 

582 

1926 

751 

1927 

703 

1928 

852 

1929 

858 

1930 

1,084 

1931 

1,067 

1932 

950 

1933 

883 

1934 

752 

1935 

841 

1936 

892 

1937 

881 

1938 

983 

1939 

1,147 

1940 

1,258 

Totals 


STEEPLECHASERS 

The  summer  is  rather  a  lazy 
time  among  the  steeplechasers,  but 
in  August  interest  in  this  branch 
of  horse  sports  begin  to  perk  up 
noticeably.  Saratoga  invariably 
provides  the  focal  point  of  inter- 
est. 

This  year  interest  in  'chasers 
was  heightened  considerably  by 
the  sale  of  most  of  the  F.  Am- 
brose Clark  string,  the  dispersal 
having  been  caused  by  the  illness 
of  Mr.  Clark's  trainer,  H. 
Grainger  Gaither. 

Ten  horses  were  sold  for  a  total 
of  $35,600 — which  is  rather  more 
than  most  observers'  thought 
could  be  obtained.  Four  others 
were  not  sold  as  they  did  not 
reach  the  reserves  placed  upon 
them. 

The  figures  will  be  interesting: 

•Bladen,  b.  g.,  1937,  by  *Sir  Gal- 
lahad  3rd — La  Palina,  by  *Ambas- 
sador  4th;  Harry  La  Montagne.  .   .  $9,900 

'London  Town,  b.  g.,  1932,  by 
Brighter  London — Lady  Georgette, 
bv  By  George ;  Mrs.  F.  Ambrose 
Clark    7,500 

*Fay  Cottage,  br.  g.,  1935,  by 
Cottage — Naiad,  by  Gay  Crusader; 
Stephen  Clark,  Jr   5,200 

O'Kelly,  dk.  b.  c,  1938,  by 
•Jacopo — Palma,  by  Gallant  Fox; 
Harry  La  Montagne   4,800 

Royal  Archer,  dk.  b.  g.,  1937,  by 
*Royal  Minstrel — La  Morlaye,  by 
Peter  Pan;  Mrs.  F.  Ambrose  Clark  3,000 

Brandywine  Fox,  b.  g.,  1936,  by 
Man  o'  War — Parmachenee  Belle, 
by  Troutbeck;  B.  F.  Christmas...  1,400 

Tara's  Harp,  ch.  g.,  1937,  by 
Polydor — Harp  o'  the  Winds,  by 
Man  o'  War;  G.  H.  Bostwick   1,200 

Boston  Blue,  ch.  g.,  1937,  by 
Polydor — *Atys,  by  Sardanapale  ; 
Artrmr  White    1,100 

Red  Gauntlet,  ch.  g.,  1936,  by 
American  Flag — Ides,  by  *Archaic  ; 
Thomas  T.  Mott   900 

•Roger  O'Cahan,  ch.  g.,  1935,  by 
Prince  Galahad — Rose  Jug,  by  Jug- 
gernaut ;  Mill  River  Stable,  W.  A. 
Harris,  agent   600 

The  four  horses  which  weren't 
sold  were  Castletown,  which  had 
a  reserve  of  $5,000;  Loughtrea 
and  Steve  Brody,  who  had  re- 
serves of  $3,500  each,  and  La 
Touche,  whose  reserve  was  $2,000. 

Steeplechasing  at  Saratoga 
wasn't  as  good  as  it  might  have 
been,  in  the  frank  opinion  of 
Fred  Parks,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Hunt  and  Steeplechase  As- 
sociation.  He  said: 

"We've  run  into  every  kind  of 
trouble  at  this  meeting.  We  had 
planned  to  have  five  steeplechases 
a  week,  but  most  of  them  haven't 
filled,  and  some  of  the  ones  we 
did  run  were  messy. 

"The  Whitney s  usually  have  a 
string  of  jumpers  ready  for  the 
meeting,  but  this  year  they're  out 
of  action.  Ambrose  Clark  had  a 
number  of  topnotchers.  but  be- 
cause of  the  illness  of  Trainer 
Gaither  he  sold  them,  and  their 
new  owners  weren't  prepared  to 
start  them  here.  Thomas  Hitch- 
cock has  a  few  in  the  barns,  but 
nothing  in  shape  to  run. 

"There  are  over  100  jumpers 


here,  but  hardly  a  score  of  them 
are  fit.  Most  of  them  went 
through  severe  campaigns  at  Bel- 
mont, in  Maryland,  and  at  hunts 
meetings,  and  there  was  an  un- 
usual epidemic  of  injuries  this 
year. 

"Then  the  course  here,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  has  rained  pretty 
often,  dries  out  very  fast,  and 
has  been  hard  most  of  the  time. 
Trainers  don't  want  to  take  a 
chance  with  bad-legged  animals. 
Aqueduct  has  installed  a  sprink- 
ling system  to  keep  its  course  in 
shape,  and  that's  something  every 
track  needs. 

"However,  something  more 
drastic  is  needed  to  put  new  life 
into  the  sport,  and  we  think  we 
know  what  it  is — a  regular  sched- 
ule of  hurdle  races  at  all  of  the 
big  tracks.  We're  going  to  make 
a  start  at  Aqueduct  in  the  fall. 
There  has  been  no  hurdle-racing 
in  this  country,  as  far  as  I  know, 
since  the  Aqueduct  course  was 
eliminated  when  the  strip  was  re- 
designed in  1940. 

"The  way  things  are,  there  are 
not  many  owners  who  can  afford 
or  care  to  keep  a  horse  in  idle- 
ness for  the  year  or  more  it  takes 
to  school  a  brush-topper.  But  you 
can  train  a  well-disposed  horse 
to  run  over  the  hurdles  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  with  a  regular  pro- 
gram of  races — we  plan  to  run 
three  a  week  at  Aqueduet,  alter- 
nating with  steeplechases — the 
horse  can  earn  his  oats,  while  get- 
ting education  that  will  prepare 
him  for  the  big  obstacles." 

THE   NEW  CHAMPION 

Seven  of  the  top  trotters  of  the 
day  went  to  the  starting  mark  in 
the  Goldsmith  Maid  Stake  at  Old 
Orchard,  Maine,  on  July  24.  The 
result  was  a  race  so  sensational 
that  followers  of  Standardbreds 
are  still  talking  about  it. 

Nibble  Hanover  was  the  cause 
of  the  excitement  for  he  won  the 
race  in  two  heats,  1:58%  and 
1 :59.  Thus  he  lowered  the  race 
record  of  1 :59~y±  for  stallions, 
previously  held  by  Protector  and 
McLin  Hamilton,  and  also  erased 
the  two-heat  trotting  record  held 
by  the  immortal  Greyhound, 
1:59%  to  1:58%. 

Nibble  Hanover  combines  the 
blood  of  the  four  great  Standard- 
bred  families,  Axworth}-,  Hingen, 
McKinney,  Peter  the  Great.  He 
set  a  world's  record  which  still 
stands,  two  consecutive  heats  by 
a  two-year-old  in  2:03%  and 
2:02l/o,  in  the  Junior  Division  of 
the  Kentucky  Futurity  at  Lexing- 
ton in  1938.  He  missed  the  Ham- 
bletonian  due  to  lameness  but  is 
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nypoun^menx^ 

of  Importance  to  Light  Horse  Owners 

THE   SCIENCE  OF   HORSE  FEEDING  MARCHES  ON 


TODAY  the  Purina  nutritional 
sun  rthitti  PURINA  i.k.hi 

IIOK\l  O.MOI  I  N  I  .  I  new  feed  made 
especially  for  light  horses. 

It  puts  the  proper  nutrition  of  horses 
on  a  higher  plane  than  ever  before 
—  because  it  is  designed  to  meet 
the  most  exacting  needs  of  the  fin- 
est horses. 

See  what  has  been  added: 

I,  More    Essential    Minerals  —  the 


country's  leading  horse  experts  today 
agree  tli.it  abundant  minerals  are 
needed  to  meet  the  shortage  in  many 
hay  and  grain  rations,  thus  building 
up  strong  resistance  to  breakdowns. 

2.  More  A  and  D  Vitamins.  These, 
too,  are  short  in  many  rations  fed  to 
light  horses.  The  added  supply  in 
new  Light  Horse  Omolene  brings 
horses  a  new  "backlog"  for  better 
condition,  sounder  growth,  and  real 
vigor  and  "drive." 


3.  Even  More  Portability.  Helps  keep 
horses  "on  feed"  more  than  ever 
before.  Horses  really  "go  for"  new 
Light  Horse  Omolene. 

New  Light  Horse  Omolene  is  a  bal- 
anced ration  —  to  be  fed  just  as  it 
comes  from  the  bag — with  hay.  Feed 
it  straight  —  and  see  the  condition  — 
the  growth — the  real  staying  power 
it  helps  put  in  horses. 


today  obviously  better  than  ever. 

Nibble  Hanover  was  bred  at 
the  Hanover  Shoe  Farms  and  sold 
from  there  as  a  yearling  at  the 
OKI  Glory  sale  in  New  York  for 
$2,000.  Trainer  Harry  Whitney, 
who  has  driven  him  ever  since, 
bought  him  for  Dunbar  W.  Bost- 
wick  and  his  sister.  Mrs.  Ogden 
Phipps. 

It  was  appropriate  that  he 
should  set  his  wonderful  new 
marks  in  the  raee  named  for  one 
of  the  greatest  Standardhreds  of 
all  time.  Goldsmith  Maid,  who  in 
her  day  earned  no  less  than 
$364,200. 

STAN  DARDBRE  DS 

The  Hambletonian  was  on  the 
sporting  ealendar  last  month  and. 
as  usual,  concentrated  attention 
on  the  trotters.  Also,  as  usual,  a 
gala  crowd  estimated  at  25.000 
made  its  way  to  Goshen  to  see  the 
event,  swelter  in  the  heat,  get 
drenched  in  a  sudden  downpour — 
and  have  a  wonderful  time. 

So  far  as  the  horses  are  con- 
cerned, a  reasonable  guess  is  that 
this  year's  three-year-old  trotters 
are  rather  a  moderate  lot.  Bill 
Gallon,  the  winner,  favorite  since 
last  winter  for  trotting's  richest 
event,  won  in  heats  of  2:05*4 
and  2:05.  the  slowest  winning 
times  in  the  history  of  the  event. 
The  opening  heat,  won  by  His 
Excellency,  was  trotted  in  2:071/4> 
the  slowest  time  in  Hambletonian 
history ! 

However,  there  was  a  bright 
side  to  it  and  that  was  the  fact 
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that  the  event  brought  some  new 
faces  to  the  fore.  Fee  Smith,  who 
drove  the  son  of  Sarnh  Flash 
Calumet  Aristocrat  to  victory, 
came  from  Alabama  to  make  his 
first  appearance  in  the  Hamble 
tonian.  R.  Horace  Johnston,  the 
owner  of  Bill  Gallon,  was  also 
new  to  the  Goshen  crowd. 

"I've  only  been  in  the  trotting 
game  for  three  years,"  said  Smith. 
"My  friend  Will  Reynolds  con- 
vinced me  it  is  the  best  of  our 
sports."  He  could  afford  to  feel 
expansive  after  winning  $20,365 
of  the  $38,729  purse. 

There  were  eight  starters  in 
the  event.  Three  events  were  re- 
quired for  the  first  time  since 
1934.  The  betting  totalled  $138,- 
098  for  the  day,  far  more  than 
ever  before. 

TRAIL  RIDERS 

A  hundred  men  and  women 
rode  into  Banff  last  month  com- 
pleting the  annual  five-day  trek 
of  the  Trail  Riders  of  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies  to  Mount  Assini- 
boine.  This  largest  and  longest 
trail  ride  in  the  organization's 
history  required  100  horses  for 
mounts,  another  80  for  pack 
horses,  and  25  guides  to  conduct 
the  cavalcade  over  the  75-mile 
trip. 

The  Trail  Riders'  president, 
William  U.  Bardwell  of  Chicago, 
expressed  gratification  over  the 
lack  of  any  disturbing  incidents 
or  accidents  on  the  trail,  and 
looked  forward  to  a  continuing 
growth  of  interest  in  this  means 


of  exploring  remoter  places  in 
the  Banff-Lake  Louise  area. 

The  Trail  Riders  started  from 
the  Banff  Springs  Hotel  on  July 
25,  proceeding  by  bus  to  Can- 
more,  where  they  mounted  their 
waiting  horses  and  rode  to  their 
first  night's  camp  at  Spray  Lakes 
via  Whiteman's  Pass. 

On  Saturday  the  riders,  after 
an  unannounced  detour  to  Marvel 
Lake,  continued  via  Wonder  Pass 
to  Lake  Magog  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Assiniboine,  12,000  feet,  where 
they  remained  Sunday  night. 
Early  Monday  they  rode  through 
the  Valley  of  Rocks  and  then  up 
Citadel  Pass  and  Simpson  Sum- 
mit to  camp  at  Rock  Isle  Lake, 
which  they  left  Tuesday  morning 
for  the  final  twenty  miles  to 
Banff.  The  route  commemorated 
the  hundredth  year  since  Sir 
George  Simpson  first  traversed 
Simpson  Pass  in  1841. 

The  trail  ride  ended  officially 
with  the  annual  pow-wow  and 
election  of  officers,  the  Trail 
Riders'  camp  being  set  up  as  on 
the  ride  itself.  The  special  fea- 
ture was  a  festive  pageant  written 
by  J.  M.  Gibbon  of  Montreal, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Trail 
Riders,  in  memory  of  the  pioneers 
who  first  explored  the  Canadian 
Rockies.  In  the  east  were  Carl 
Rungius,  big  game  animal  painter 
of  New  York,  and  Col.  Phil  A. 
Moore  of  Banff,  both  past  presi- 
dents; Marshall  H.  Diverty  of 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  a  vice-president 
and  H.  Travers  Coleman  of  Van- 
couver, new  president. 


This  year's  sole  honorary  mem- 
bership was  bestowed  on  Johnny 
Bearspaw  for  efficiency  as  trail 
guide  and  companion.  Johnny 
lives  on  the  nearby  Stoney  Re- 
serve, at  Morley,  and  is  the  son 
of  the  chieftain  of  the  Bearspaw 
hand  of  the  Stoney  tribe.  Of  the 
hundred  Trail  Riders  who  made 
the  trip,  67  %  were  American 
visitors. 

FOXES 

A  vigorous  campaign  against 
the  shooting  of  foxes  is  be- 
ing waged  in  Pennsylvania  by 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Fox  Hunt- 
ers Association,  of  which  Lloyd 
Reeves  is  secretary.  As  things 
stand  now  the  state  offers  a 
bounty  of  $4  per  fox  and  179 
were  shot  in  the  month  of  June, 
to  the  end  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  paid  $716  for 
their  destruction. 

HORSES  AND  WAR 

Through  its  department,  the 
American  Red  Star  Animal  Re- 
lief, The  American  Humane  As- 
sociation, from  its  headquarters 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  rapidly  pre- 
paring for  the  rescue  of  animals 
which  may  be  injured  as  a  result 
of  sabotage  or  air  raids. 

Cooperating  closely  with  civil- 
ian defense  authorities,  the  Red 
Star  is  doing  its  part  in  prepar- 
ing for  this  contingency.  Ex- 
perience in  England  has  demon- 
strated the  value  and  importance 
of  this  special  activity. 

Its  first  step  has  been  in  pre- 
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paring  a  booklet  entitled  "The 
Handling  of  Animals  Under  War- 
time Conditions."  This  booklet 
contains  an  article  entitled  "The 
City  Horse"  by  Dr.  Cassius  Way 
and  Dr.  Robert  S.  MacKellar, 
former  presidents  of  The  Amer- 
ican Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion. It  describes  the  various 
methods  and  devices  used  in  pro- 
tecting horses  during  air  raids 
from  flying  shrapnel,  poisonous 
gas,  etc. 

The  pamphlet  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Gen.  John  F.  O'Ryan, 
Director  of  Civilian  Defense  of 
New  York  State,  and  is  being 
sent  to  anti-cruelty  societies 
throughout  the  country,  to  civilian 
defense  authorities  and  various 
other  groups  who  will  coordinate 
with  the  Red  Star  in  its  pre- 
paredness plans. 

Further  material  is  being  pre- 
pared by  outstanding  authorities 
on  animals  and  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  within  a  very  short 
time. 

Experience  in  England  and 
elsewhere  has  demonstrated  the 
value  of  the  horse  to  a  country  at 
war.  From  a  purely  utilitarian 
standpoint,  horses  have  an  intrin- 
sic value  which  makes  their  safety 
of  the  utmost  importance.  When 
man-made  machines  bog  down, 
as  they  sometimes  do,  horses  are 
called  to  the  rescue. 

DIET  FOR  HORSES 

The  question  of  diet  for  horses 
is  one  that  is  engaging  more  and 
more  attention.  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Association,  for  example, 
Dr.  Cassius  Way  declared  that 
Vitamin  D  is  lacking  in  the  diet 
of  many  race  horses. 

Lack  of  the  right  amounts  of 
vitamin  D  and  calcium  in  the 
feed  bag  may  give  a  horse  that 
rundown  condition,  said  this  spe- 
cialist in  race  horse  ailments,  that 
causes  him  to  run  last. 

Dr.  Way  reported  examinations 
in  a  five-year  period  of  the  blood 
serum  of  116  horses  showed  they 
had  too  little  calcium  and  phos- 
phorus in  proportion  to  sugar, 
the  calcium  deficiency  being  16 
per  cent  from  normal. 

"Most  of  these  horses  were  in 
training,"  he  said,  "and  showed 
evidence  of  fatigue,  low  vitality 
and  skeletal  diseases." 

He  pointed  out  that  Thorough- 
breds, subjected  to  much  exer- 
tion and  nervous  tension,  needed 
an  excess  of  sugar,  "the  vital 
food  element  or  fuel  supply,"  and 
their  calcium  absorption,  to  which 
vitamin  D  was  necessary,  was  low. 

"Undoubtedly,"  he  concluded, 
"a  deficiency  of  vitamin  D  and 
calcium  in  the  diet  of  the  average 
Thoroughbred  in  training  is  an 
important  factor. 

He  said  that  when  the  right 
balance  of  sugar,  calcium  and 
phosphorus  was  restored  horses' 
performance  improved. 

He  declared  the  first  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  months  in  a  Thor- 
oughbred's life  was  the  most  im- 
portant. 


"If  broodmares,  foals,  wean- 
lings and  young  horses  received  a 
more  liberal  supply  of  vitamins 
and  minerals  in  their  diet,"  Dr. 
Way  said,  "it  is  possible  that 
some  diseases  might  be  pre- 
vented." 

PROTECTION 

The  untimely  death  of  Earl 
Dew,  leading  rider  of  1940,  brings 
a  plan  for  the  better  protection  of 
jockeys,  put  into  effect  at  Narra- 
gansett  Park. 

The  plan  is  a  simple  require- 
ment that  all  riders  checking  into 
the  jock's  room  at  noon  for  their 
afternoon  schedule,  shall  pass  a 
medical  examination  demanding 
the  proper  physical  condition  for 
the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Let  Judge  Dooley,  Narragan- 
sett  president,  tell  the  rest: 

"Most  racing  accidents  are  un- 
avoidable, but  now  and  then  a 
smash  occurs  that  might  have  been 
averted  by  a  little  quicker  think- 
ing and  action  on  the  part  of  the 
riders.  It  is  to  prevent  that  one 
accident  in  ten  that  I  heartily  en- 
dorse the  plan  to  have  all  riders 
take  a  daily  medical  check-up. 

"Most  of  our  current  riders  are 
youngsters  fresh  from  home  sur- 
roundings and  influence.  Many 
have  not  yet  learned  how  to  pro- 
tect their  health  from  the  great 
demands  made  upon  it  by  the  na- 
ture of  their  profession;  these 
lads  will  be  greatly  helped  by  a 
daily  check-up  at  the  hands  of  a 
competent  doctor.  The  veteran 
riders,  accustomed  as  many  of 
them  are,  to  doctoring  themselves 
for  minor  ailments,  will  find  the 
ever-ready  services  of  a  medical 
man,  right  in  their  own  quarters, 
something  to  be  really  appreci- 
ated. 

"We  have  appointed  a  doctor  to 
furnish  these  services.  He  will 
formulate  his  own  routine  of  ex- 
aminations. To  him  our  only  in- 
struction will  be,  that  a  strict 
watch  be  kept  on  all  riders 
for  weakened  physical  condition 
brought  about  by  excessive  or 
drastic  reductions  of  weight — it 
is  my  belief  that  many  accidents 
are  caused  by  riders  losing  con- 
trol of  their  mounts  during  a  mo- 
mentary spell  of  weakness. 

"It  is  my  belief  that  a  daily 
contact  with  the  doctor  will  help 
the  boys;  the  professional  man 
will  become  their  friend  and  con- 
fidant, but  inasmuch  as  it  will  be 
within  his  power  to  say  'You  are 
not  fit  to  ride  to-day,  cancel  your 
mounts,'  the  riders  will  respect 
and  heed  the  doctor's  advice. 

"The  idea  of  these  examinations 
was  born  last  summer,  when  the 
hospitalization  of  one  jockey  alone 
cost  us  over  $3,500.  Investigation 
of  that  accident  convinced  me  it 
was  caused  by  a  rider  'passing 
out'  through  weakness  and  losing 
control  at  a  critical  period  of  the 
race.  Cold  business  sense  told  me 
prevention  of  such  happenings 
would  be  much  cheaper  than  the 
cure,  because  at  'Gansett  we  as- 
sume all  hospitalization  expenses 
in  case  of  accidents." 
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THE  HORSE  AT  A  MILE 

(  ('nullum  tl  from  /><i;/i'     /  ) 


Ion  |  win  kttit  b  il»<  'I  hard  19 
tin  »iim,  not  entirely  lr\i  I  and  n«<' 
•Ulptlcid.  KventunlW  n  mil"' 
lie  run  m  tint  emintry  N  I  ilirt 
track  aa  fn*t  a*  1 :.'»-'.  hut  it  doe* 
lint  mini  prohnhle  ami  a  time  of 
I  in  would  srrni  to  he  out  of  the 
i|in  -1 1011. 

\  1  rv  fnnt  ipfflatLm  two  yenr- 
oldi  can  go  three  furlong*  (three 
eighth*  of  n  mile)  in  :•'»•'».  and 
tli.it  speed  earrird  for  .1  mih- 
would  result  in  tunc  of  1.28.  Hut 
no  hor*e  I111  yet  lived  a1»l«-  to 
carrv  speed  of  that  order  for  any 
mull  distance.  Rosehen"*  and 
t'lann't  seven  furlong  record  of 
1  :Ti  is  at  an  appreciably  slower 
rate,  and  the  distance  is  an 
eighth  short  of  a  mile. 

The  history  of  the  mark  at  a 
mile  since  Ten  Hroeek  set  it  at 
I  ::t«>;<  ,  is  interesting.  That  rec 
ord  stood  for  thirteen  years  until 
18!>0.  when  Racine  cut  it  to 
1:.I!>1..  at  Washington  Park.  Illi- 
nois. Tosca  equalled  that  time 
in  IS!H  at  Morris  Park,  New 
Jersey,  and  in  ISP.I  Chorister  re- 
duced the  figure  to  1  :3P<  \  nt  the 
same  track.  At  Harlem,  in  180K 
I.ihertine  ran  a  mile  in  I  :38a4> 
the  first  time  the  distance  ha<l 
been  covered  in  this  country  in  a 
race  in  less  than  1  :.'t°. 

IN  I  POO,  Voter  cut  the  mark  to 
I  :  !S  flat  at  Brighton  Bench, 
New  York,  and  Orimar  equalled 
that  time  at  Washington  Park, 
Illinois.  In  1901.  Brigadier  set 
the  record  at  1  .-,  at  Sheeps- 
head  Bay.  New  York,  and  then 
in  100.1  Alan  a  Dale  trimmed  it 
to  1  ::tT '  -,  at  Washington  Park. 
Later  in  that  year  Dick  Welles 
ran  a  mile  in  1  :.172  V,  at  Harlem, 
which  time  was  tied  in  190.5  at 
Belmont  Park  by  Kiamesha  and 
at  Seattle  in  1908  by  Fern  L.;  the 
latter  carried  only  the  light 
weight  of  80  lbs. 

Late  in  1908,  at  the  old  Santa 
Anita  track  in  California.  Centre 
Shot  raced  a  mile  in  the  new- 
record  time  of  1  :37Vr.  which  was 
equalled  at  Juarez  in  1913  by 
Manasseh.  This  mark  was  tied 
again  at  the  same  track  a  little 
later  by  Vested  Rights,  and  early 
in  1914.  also  at  the  same  track. 
Bonne  Chance  cut  it  to  1 :87  flat. 
In  the  same  year  the  record  was 
broken  again  at  Juarez  when 
Christophine  covered  a  mile  in 
1 :364/5. 

In  the  fall  of  1914  at  the  New- 
York  State  Fair  track  at  Syracuse 
Amalfi  broke  the  record  by  scor- 
ing at  1:3614-  This  mark  stood 
until  Sun  Briar  lowered  it  to 
1  :36"  -,  at  Saratoga  in  1918.  Sun 
Briar's  figures  were  displaced  by 
the  great  Man  o'  War,  who  raced 
a  mile  in  1 :354/r,  at  Belmont  Park 
in  1920.  Audacious  the  next  year 
and  at  the  same  track  reduced  the 
figure  to  l:3J3/3;  Cherry  Pie  in 
1923  cut  it  to  l:352/.-„  also  at 
Belmont.  And  in  1930  Jack  High 
raced  a  mile  there  in  1  :83  flat — 
an    American    record    that  stood 


until  l'.quipoise  ran  in  I  :3VJ  .  »• 
Arlington  Park  in  I932. 

As  !:tr  hack  as  I.H'.M)  tin  Aineri 
enn  race  record  at  a  mile  had  hi  1  11 
materially    bettered    in    a  trial 
against  time.  The  great  horse  Sal 
valor  in  that  year  covered  11  mile 
in  I  over  tin   straight  course 

at  Monmouth  I'ark,  New  Jersey, 
without  running  around  turns.  In 
tliat  year  the  race  record  was  Ha 
clue's  I  :.t!"  lour  full  seconds 
■lower.  In"  1918  at  Saratoga 
Roamer  was  sent  against  Salvn 
tor's  time,  not  in  a  race,  and 
slashed  his  ninrk  to  1 :3 V'/r.  when 
running  around  turns. 

Kquipoisc's  time  for  the  mile 
not  only  was  faster  than  that  of 
anv  preceding  record  holder ;  he 
also  set  it  under  weight  heavier 
than  any  of  them  had  carried — 
128  lbs.  In  making  the  time  he 
had  the  benefit  of  tremendous 
pace  set  for  him  by  Jnmestown. 
sire  of  the  1939  early-season 
whirlwind  Johnstown,  which  ran 
the  first  six  furlongs  in  a  trifle 
over  1:09  and  then  tired  as  Equi- 
poise came  from  behind. 

Equipoise,  now  dead,  was  an 
annual  of  great  class.  As  a  two- 
vear  old  in  1930  In-  had  been 
only  a  whisker  off  Twenty  Grand 
in  the  Kentucky  Jockey  Club 
Stakes  at  a  mile  when  Mrs.  Payne 
Whitney's  colt  after  n  tremendous 
stretch-duel  heat  him  in  1  :3fi — 
time  that  still  stands  as  the  mile 
record  for  a  two-year-old. 

Most  of  the  successive  record- 
holders  at  a  mile  were  animals  of 
no  great  quality.  I  should  say  that 
Salvator.  Roamer,  Man  o'  War 
and  Equipoise  were  the  only- 
horses  of  the  very  first  class — 
and  of  these  four  the  first  two 
never  held  a  mile  record  made  in 
racing. 

The  frequent  appearance  of  the 
names  of  inferior  horses  in  lists 
of  record-holders  is  a  sure  indi- 
cation of  the  unimportance  of 
time  in  the  Thoroughbred  racing 
scheme  and  its  unreliability  as  an 
instrument  to  get  winners.  An  in- 
ferior horse  favored  by  good  con- 
dition, light  weight,  a  fast  track 
and  a  high  w  ind  at  his  tail  in  the 
stretch  may  crack  a  record — and 
then  next  week  be  beaten  by  a 
better  horse  in  time  seconds 
slower. 

But  Thoroughbreds  are  raced 
to  win  purses  and  bets,  not  to 
break  watches  or  crack  time- 
marks.  The  effect  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  racing,  always  involving 
rating  of  horses  by  riders  and 
often  carrying  them  far  off  the 
inner  rail,"  is  shown  in  the  gross 
difference  between  Salvator's 
time-mark  of  1 :35l/2  over  a 
straight  course  in  1890  when  un- 
opposed and  Racine's  race-rec- 
ord of  1 :39V>  made  the  same  year. 
It  took  from  1890  to  1923— 
thirty-three  years — to  better  Sal- 
vator's time  in  a  race. 

The  fact  is  conclusive  on  the 
issue  of  speed  in  actual  racing  as 
contrasted    with    trials  against 
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THE  LINCOLN  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


BRINGS  BEAUTY  TO  THE  FARM 
CONVENIENCE  TO  THE  DRIVER 
COMPLETE  PROTECTION  FOR  LIVESTOCK 

If  you  have  a  gate  problem  our  forty-three  years' 
experience  is  at  your  disposal.  We  build  gates  of  all 
types  and  for  any  purpose  from  a  small  walk  gate  to 
a  custom-built  entrance. 
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HOW  ABSORBINE 
WORKS:  Absorbine 
speeds  the  blood  flow  to 
the  injury.  This  tends 
to  wash  out  congestion. 
Absorbine  is  not  a  "cure- 
all"  but  of  proven  help 
in  relieving  fresh  bog 
spavin,  windgall,  collar 
gall  and  similar  con- 
gestive troubles. 

Bruises,  Puffs,  Strains, 
Lameness,  Swellings 
REDUCED  QUICKLY 

•  For  over  40  years  many  lead- 
ing veterinaries  have  been  using 
Absorbine  on  bruises,  puffs, 
strains,  swellings.  Often  when 
fast-acting  Absorbine  is  rubbed 
on  as  soon  as  lameness  is  discov- 
ered, it  brings  relief  in  a  few  hours. 

Many  experienced  horsemen 
always  keep  a  bottle  of  Absorbine 
inthestable.By  having  Absorbine 
readily  available,  many  an  ex- 
pensive lay-up  is  prevented. 
Absorbine  costs  $2.50  for  a  LONG- 
LASTING  BOTTLE  that  will 
prove  its  worth  many  times.  At 
your  druggist's.W.  F.Young,  Inc., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


NOW... 

QUICK  RELIEF 
FOR  SORE  HORSES 


Disoovery  of  Eminent 
Veterinarian  Produces 
Remarkable  Results 

You  can  get  relief  from  soreness, 
inflammation,  swellings,  wounds, 
bruises,  septic  poisoning  and  other 
ailments  quickly  and  effectively  with 
Dr.  H.  M.  Lewis  Antiseptic  Veteri- 
nary Pack.  This  special  therapeutic 
treatment  has  met  with  remarkable 
success  and  is  being  used  by  more 
and  more  trainers,  veterinarians,  and 
horsemen  every  day.  Naturally,  Dr. 
Lewis's  Pack  is  standard  equipment 
in  all  successful  stables. 
It  is  a  moist  heat  pack  which  is 
applied  hot — and  stays  hot — for  48 
hours.  Heals  and  relieves  thor- 
oughly with  amazing  speed. 
Make  it  a  point  to  order  a  supply 
now — so  you,  too,  can  employ  this 
outstanding  remedy  on  your  horses 
when  they  are  troubled. 


Binary  p\c. 


$1.25  each  -  $12.00  per  doz. 

At  your  dealer  or  order  direct 

VETERINARY  LABORATORIES 
Dept.  C-l  Clifton,  N.  ]. 


time.  In  a  race  a  horse  in  the 
lead  will  not  be  driven  hard  to 
clip  a  second  or  a  fraction  from 
a  time-record.  Nor  will  a  horse 
well  off  the  leader  usually  be 
urged  in  the  early  stages  but 
rather  called  upon  in  the  stretch. 
All  these  matters  have  an  effect 
on  the  times  set  in  racing  and 
render  them  unreliable  measures 
of  a  horse's  capabilities. 

In  Great  Britain  the  classic 
stakes,  cups  and  handicaps  are  at 
distances  greater  than  those  of 
our  own,  and  there  a  race  at  a 
mile  is  regarded  as  a  mere  sprint. 
In  the  United  States  the  common 
practice  among  handicappers  is 
to  regard  the  distance  as  a  route. 
At  all  events  the  distance  is  pecu- 
liar, since  to  negotiate  it  success- 
fully in  high-class  company  a 
horse  must  possess  great  speed 
and  some  staying  power.  He  can- 
not be  a  mere  early-speed  front- 
runner  who  often  quits  or  tires  at 
six  furlongs,  three-quarters  of  a 
mile. 

There  are  5,280  feet  in  a  mile, 
and  a  good  horse  in  running  it 
will  cover  something  like  25  feet 
with  each  stride.  Therefore  he 
will  make  about  215  strides  in 
running  the  distance,  and  to  set 
time  of  about  1  :36  he  will  have 
to  average  slightly  more  than  two 
25-foot  strides  each  second. 
When  it  is  considered  that  a 
Thoroughbred  of  three  years  old 
or  more  may  weigh  anything  from 
900  to  1,100  lbs.,  the  muscular 
energy  required  to  enable  him  to 
move  his  own  weight,  plus  the 
weight  he  is  carrying,  at  a  speed 
in  excess  of  fifty  feet  a  second, 
becomes  impressive. 

The  propulsive  power  of  a 
running  horse  comes  from  the 
hind-quarters,  but  after  the  im- 
pulse for  each  stride  the  weight 
of  the  animal  and  his  burden 
comes  down  upon  one  or  the  other 
of  the  forelegs,  which  serves  as 
pivot  and  support  for  the  body 
while  the  hind-quarters  are  being 
gathered  again  for  another  power- 
ful stroke. 

The  bones  and  tendons  of  the 
foreleg  are  sufficiently  slender  to 
be  clasped  by  a  man's  thumb  and 
middle  finger.  Furthermore,  the 
foreleg  receiving  the  weight  is 
subjected  to  a  certain  process  of 
distortion  or  wrenching  when  the 
animal  is  running  around  turns, 
whether  gradual  or  fairly  sharp. 

In  view  of  these  basic  physical 


facts  it  is  small  wonder  that  so 
many  racing  Thoroughbreds  de- 
velop unsoundness  in  legs  and 
feet.  The  wonder  is  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  manage 
to  retain  good  underpinning  when 
racing  over  modern  hard-surfaced 
"pasteboard"  tracks  deliberately 
constructed  to  permit  high  speeds 
and  fast  times  at  the  expense  of 
the  horses. 

Sports  writers  on  newspapers 
are  much  addicted  to  jibing  at 
"the  improvement  of  the  breed" 
as  the  underlying  purpose  of  rac- 
ing. But  these  wisecracks  cannot 
negative  the  fact  that  the  stern 
test  of  actual  racing  is  the  only 
reliable  indicator  of  quality  in  a 
Thoroughbred  horse. 

Mares  of  exceptionally  fine  rec- 
ords in  racing  often  have  pro- 
duced nothing  worthwhile  when 
retired  to  stud,  and  other  mares 
that  never  raced,  chosen  as  ma- 
trons solely  on  blood-lines  and 
conformation,  often  have  pro- 
duced sons  and  daughters  that 
made  splendid  records  #in  racing. 

But  the  blood-lines  blended  in 
such  mares,  for  which  they 
were  chosen,  had  proved  their 
worth  in  hundreds  of  bitter  strug- 
gles on  the  turf  through  centuries 
of  time  since  the  Thoroughbred 
horse  first  began  his  evolution  and 
development  in  England  in  the 
time  of  the  Stuart  kings. 

Without  racing  the  Thorough- 
bred speedily  would  degenerate 
into  a  mere  show-type  horse.  With 
racing  we  have  an  animal  which 
can  run  and  carry  weight  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  55  feet  a  second 
for  so  material  a  distance  as  a 
mile. 

The  common  opinion  is  that  the 
Thoroughbred  is  fragile.  He  is 
fragile  only  in  the  sense  that  in 
racing  he  is  subjected  to  strains 
so  tremendous  that  individual 
horses  are  bound  to  suffer  injury. 
On  this  issue  I  was  interested  to 
see  quoted  the  manager  of  a 
Western  ranch  where  horses  are 
raised  on  the  range  and  where 
Thoroughbred  and  cold-blooded 
stallions  are  turned  out  to  mate 
with  the  mares.  He  said  that  uni- 
formly the  get  of  the  Thorough- 
breds showed  more  vitality  and 
resource,  as  by  scraping  down 
through  snow  to  get  feed  in 
winter,  and  that  if  he  could  have 
his  way  only  Thoroughbreds 
would  be  used  for  breeding. 


NEW  FACES  IN  POLO 

( Continued  from  page  37 ) 


all  summer,  Lewis  helping  the 
Pelicans  to  win  the  Meadow 
Brook  Cup  and  both  figuring  in 
the  National  Twenty  Goal.  They 
are  at  25  goals. 

Stewart  Iglehart,  the  other  of 
the  country's  10  goal  players,  has 
built  his  26  goal  Old  Westbury 
team  with  Peter  Grace,  Earle  A. 
S.  Hopping  and  Mike  White.  The 
latter,  from  Cleveland,  has  been 
playing  all  summer  at  Meadow 
Brook  and  turning  in  an  excellent 


game  at  Back.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility that  Grace  will  not  return 
in  time  from  a  business  trip  to 
South  America,  but  there  is  every 
hope  for  it. 

The  field  is  well  balanced  and 
there  is  in  it  the  promise  of 
evenly  played  matches  and  real 
speed.  Granted  proper  weather 
conditions,  the  season  should  have 
an  interesting  climax. 

Leading  up  to  the  National 
Open  and  the  Monty  Waterbury 
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MEURISSE 
Custom    Built  Mallets 

Known   by   every   Handicap  Player 

Send  for  new  Catalog  "Ap- 
pointments" listing  our  com- 
plete line  of  Mallets,  Balls, 
Gear,  Hunting  Equipment 
and  Riding  Apparel. 

Indoor  and  Outdoor  Polo  Rule  books 


sent  on  request. 

CHARLES  MEURISSE 
&  CO. 
So.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago 


Travelers  Rest 


ARABIAN  HORSES 

An  outstanding  collection  of 
Arabian  horses.  Colts  available 
at  sensible  prices.  Prices  and  de- 
tails sent  to  responsible  buyers. 
Address: 

J.  M.  DICKINSON 
OWNER 

FRANKLIN  TENNESSEE 


REGISTERED 
BELGIAN 
HORSES 


Pleasant  Valley  Farm 
Lambertville,  N.  J. 


FREE  to  Horsemen 
VITA  OIL  VETERINARY 

,  Sate    laying    up    horse    with  quick 
acting   VITA   OIL.    Famous   for  60 
years  for  its  quick  action  in  rellev- 
lnC  Bad  Legs.  Strains,  Curbs.  Sore 
Muscles.   At  Druggists,  dealers  or  sold  direct, 
16  oz.  $2;  Quart  $3.50.    Write  today  for  free 
sample  and  booklet.  VITA  OIL  CO..  Dept.  A, 
2224  Sacramento  St.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


cncc^  HORSE 
rKCC  owners 


Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery? 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  has 
saved  real  money  for  thousands  of 
horsemen.  Contains  over  400  bargains 
In  English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery 
on  approval.  Write  today, 
"little  Joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co..  Dept.  X 
112  W.  North  Ave..  Baltimore.  Md. 
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SPURS-CROPS-VESTS 

SADDLES  —  NEWAND  USED 

R/P/M:    SPfCHLISTS    SIM'C  1HT5 


KHUFFmnn 

141  I«T  I4ttl  IT.,  IT  1. 


M.  iri  *  l».  Aw.  Ltofc  For  "Ttllow  Horn" 


Let  Your 
Horses 

Salt 
Themselves 


It  U  the  safe  and  con- 
venient way.  The  horse 
•  lone  can  Judge  bow 
much  salt  Is  needed. 
Too  much  or  too  little 
does  not  keep  tneru  tn 
the  best  condition.  Play 
safe    by    giving  them 

PURE  SALT  BRICKS 
in  the  bandy  bolder.  Absolutely  prevents  your 
forfeiting— Just  put  one  up  where  the  horse 
can  reach  it.  Made  of  refined  dairy  salt — no 
impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask  your  dealer 
or  write  for  booklet— free. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 
1  Lent  Avenue  Le  Roy.  New  York 

KEYSTONE  COMPRESSED 


LEGS 
PERFECTION 
LINIMENT 

FOR  HORSES 

Quick  R.ll.f — But 
Hon  Not  Bllntar 

TREE'  rriii  for  fold- 
•r  on  bandaging. 

WILCOXSON  REMEDY  CO.  $2.00 

Dept.  C  TIFFIN,  O.  Pint 


ttiii  a  it /mm  that,  1 1 1  1 1 1 1 1  <-  niitiiriil 
mi  v n  mil'  .   born   <>l    war  condi 
tloni  brforr  iti  utart,  pr<itl ik-c-<|  n 
■urprlaing  lot  of  action.  Where 
Long    1  -i  •  1  •■  1   mill   tin-  Mc/iiIiiw 

Brook  Club  w«»  concerned,  there 
were  11  tiring  of  nrrki  during 
which  only  ruin  prevented  tin* 
long  procession  of  tournament 
games.  Starting  in  laic  .lime,  the 
cliili's  twenty  goal  championships 
for  tin-  Meadow  Hrook  Club  Cup 
and  the  Wcstbury  Challenge 
started  and  it  was  almost  tlie  end 
of  July  brforr  tin  v  were  derided 
with  a  victory  for  The  Pelicans. 

There  was  a  very  brief  inter 
lude,  and  then  the  National 
Twenty  Goal,  known  during  ear 
lier  days  of  its  history  as  the 
Junior,  occupied  the  club  fields 
"ith  victory  here  going  to  the 
always  popular  Pete  Hostwick 
and  his  team  which  rode  in  tin 
flamboyant  red  and  blue  jersics 
of  Hostwick  Field.  At  the  (lose 
of  this,  the  club  launched  its 
T  w  e  I  v  e  Goal  Championship, 
which  kept  all  hands  busy  until 
teams  were  prepared  for  the  start 
of  the  Open. 

Tills,  of  course,  was  only  atone 
club.  I'd  ,e where  through  the 
East  the  game  fared  pretty  well. 
It  was  a  profound  disappointment 
to  find  play  almost  entirely  stop- 
ped at  the  Hurnt  Mills  Club  at 
Hedmilister,  New  Jersey,  scene 
of  so  much  real  action  in  the 
past,  and  there  were  some  other 
places  that  slowed  down  their 
tempo.  Hut  most  of  the  centers 
stayed  in  action  and  were  re- 
warded with  plenty  of  play  and 
undimmcd  spectator  interest. 

Even  at  Hurnt  Mills,  the  ener- 
getic little  veteran,  Harry  East, 
kept  things  going  to  a  certain 
extent  by  arranging  Sunday 
games  for  the  best  of  the  club's 
fields.  Schley;  and  at  K unison  the 
same  thing  was  done.  Hlind 
Hrook.  at  Purchase,  New  York, 
continued  its  tremendously  popu- 
lar Sunday  games  and,  under  the 
guidance  of  Merrill  Fink,  several 
players  enjoyed  polo  three  times 
a  week  and  are  looking  forward 
to  a  continuance  of  their  sport 
until  the  frosts  of  October. 

Eight  teams  provided  the  com- 
petition in  the  play  for  the  Mea- 
dow Brook  Club  Cups  and  the 
YVestbury  Challenge  Cup  on  the 
Meadow  Brook  fields.  The  winner 
was  a  popular  one  in  that  it  was 
a  repetition  of  the  old  underdog 
triumph.  J.  C.  (Cocie)  Rath- 
borne  organized  The  Pelicans 
and,  at  the  outset,  they  were 
granted  little  chance.  They  were 
granted  even  less  when  the  leader 
had  the  misfortune  of  breaking  a 
bone  in  his  foot  that  laid  him  on 
the  shelf.  But  the  veteran  Rube 
Williams,  one  of  the  first  of  the 
cowboys  to  come  into  prominence 
in  the  game,  came  up  from  New 
Jersey  and  joined  with  Henry 
Lewis,  Walter  Hayden  and 
George  Oliver,  making  the  most 
interesting  early  season  team. 

Oliver,  rated  at  7  goals,  at  once 
demonstrated   he   was   worth  it. 


Young  llayden,  playing  his  first 
season  011  Long  Island,  lived  up 
to  the  promise  he  had  shown  In 
bin  play  with  Hlue  Hill  Farms 
teams  and  Lewis  w/is  a  much  im 
proved  rider.  The  team  went  on 
to  upset  Ebhie  Gerry's  Aknusti 
team  and  then  turn  back  Stewart 
Iglehart's  (ireat  Neck  coinbin 
ation  in  the  final  round. 

With  (ireat  Neck  were  Charles 
Armstrong  and  his  younger  sou 
Tobin  from  Texas.  The  elder 
son,  Charles.  Jr..  had  the  very 
bad  link  to  break  an  arm  in  a 
fall  at  Hostwick  Field  before  the 
toiirnaincnt  started  and  was  lost 
to  Aknusti. 

As  soon  as  the  Meadow  Brook 
play  closed,  the  National  Twenty 
Goal   opened    up   with   an  entry 
of  six  teams  and  proceeded  to  pro 
diiee  some  of  the  tightest  fights 
the  tournament  has  had  in  years. 
The  best  game,  from  the  stand- 
point of  excitement,  came  in  the 
semi  filial     match     between  Igle 
hart's  (ireat  Neck  team  and  Lad 
die     Sanford's     Hurricanes,  on 
which   Mike  Phipps  played  some 
great  polo  at  the  No.  'i  position. 

In  the  opening  round  matches, 
Los  Tamoraos  turned  back  Akn 
usti  in  a  tight  game  decided  at 
the  last  minute  by  Mike  White's 
goal  and  The  Hurricanes  came 
through    against    Broad  Hollow. 

Great  Neck  and  Hostwick  Field 
had  drawn  the  byes  and  the  latter, 
after  trailing  1  to  4  at  halftimc, 
came  with  a  great  rush  through 
the  second  half  to  turn  back  Los 
Tamoraos  11  to  4  and,  in  the 
second  game  of  a  double  header, 
there  came  the  extra  period 
thriller  between  Great  Neck  and 
The  Hurricanes.  This  match  went 
at  a  punishing  gallop  through 
nearly  every  minute  of  play,  with 
the  teams  seldom  more  than  a  goal 
apart  at  any  time.  It  was  finally 
decided  when  San  ford  finished  in 
a  free  hit  of  Jay  Seeor's. 

That  bruising  game  had  appa- 
rently taken  too  much  out  of  the 
Hurricane  ponies,  for  two  days 
later  they  were  unable  to  stay 
with  Pete  Bostwick's  team  and 
the  final  found  Bostwick  Field  in 
control  most  of  the  way,  winning 
by  a  margin  of  9  to  4. 

The  club  then  went  into  its  12 
goal  championship  with  seven 
teams  entered  and  Iglehart's 
Great  Neck  side  coming  through 
to  the  final  with  the  Pegasus 
Club  of  New  Jersey.  That  paved 
the  way  for  the  big  event  of  the 
season. 


DO  NOT  READ  NOW 
ANSWER 

to  question  on  page  68 

Her  horse  is  going  to  roll 
in  the  river  because  Gertie 
does  not  seem  to  know  that 
a  snug  hold  of  the  reins  and 
strong  use  of  her  legs  is 
necessary  to  land  dry  on 
the  opposite  shore. 


COMMANDER 

Palomino  (, riding,  6  yfl.,  IS-3,  weight 
1210  Ibi.  Very  handiomr,  wrll  man- 
nered;  the  lighleilgoing  horn  for  hit 
weight  I  have  teen,  neck  reins,  and  at 
quick  at  a  Polo  pony.  (/rant/  Wright- 
carrying  horn. 


HICH-CLASS  SADDLE 
HORSES,  PALOMINOES 
AND  HUNTERS 

Have  large  selection  three  and  five  galled 
show  liorws,  pleasure  home*  Ktulteb>  for  park 
or  country  fining.  1'lsntation  Walking  horse*., 
J'alornlnoes,  hunter*  with  actual  hunting  ex- 
perience and  hunter  hack*. 

Hperlall/e  In  borne*  milfahle  for  ladles  and 
children 

If  yo.l  hare  a  horse  that  doe*  not  All  your 
ri-'iniKnurifi,  will  lake  In  ftrlnttm*  for  on*- 
that  will  suit  you. 

If  not  r-onwnlerjt  to  corn*-  to  we  horwi.  let 
me  know  tour  requirements;  If  I  think  I 
have  anything  that  will  mil  >ou,  will  send 
photos  with  full  description. 

Will  ship  horse  to  anv  point  In  the  Tnll**! 
Htates,  guaranteed  as  represented.  If  pur- 
chaser nhrmJd  find  different  after  week  or  ten 
day*  trial,  will  refund  money  and  pay  trans- 
portation both  ways.  The  bu>er  la  the  Judge 
ag  to  whether  It  la  aa  represented. 

Reference*:  The  Livestock  National  Hank. 
The  I) rover*  National  Hank  and  the  Union 
Htoek  Yards  St  Transit  Co..  Chicago,  IlllneU 

HARRY  McNAIR 

Union  Stock  Yards 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Do  Your  Horses 
Need  More 


VITAMINS? 


FEED 


Dr.  Fen  ton's  Vitamin- Reinforced 

VIGORTONE 

For  Strength  and  Vitality 

Horses,  like  humans,  need  vitamins! 
Home  grown  grains  lack  these  essential 
elements,  and  they  must  be  supplied  to 
the  ration,  if  you  want  your  horses  to 
show  bloom,  stamina  and  spirit.  Dr.  Fen- 
ton's  Vigortone  is  the  result  of  29  inten- 
sive years  of  building  feed  for  champion 
horses.  Famous  stables  the  country  over 
help  their  horses  to  top  performance  with 
Vigortone.  Try  it  NOW !  Packed  In  con- 
venient ftbre-pak  containers. 

PRICES— CASH   WITH  ORDER 

Freight  PaJd  In  C.  S.  A. 


10  lbs  $2.85 

25  lbs  5.60 

50  lbs  9.50 

Order 


100  lbs.  . 
300  lbs.  . 
500  lbs.  . 

Supply  Today 


$16.00 

.  45.00 
.  72.00 


DR.  FENTONS 

VIGORTONE  COMPANY 


700  F.  AVE.  NW. 
CEDAR  RAPIDS.  IOWA 
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BY  GEORGE  B.  TURRELL 


One  of  the  most  important 
livestock  events  of  the  year 
will  be  upon  us  with  the  coming 
of  September.  It  is  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition,  and  will  be 
held  as  usual  at  Springfield,  Mass. 
The  dates  are  September  14  to 
20.  Always  noted  for  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  its  exhibits,  not 
only  of  livestock  and  poultry  but 
of  farm  and  industrial  products 
as  well,  the  coming  renewal  of  the 
Exposition  gives  every  indication 
that  it  will  be  the  most  successful 
they  have  ever  held. 


EASTERN  STATES  EXPOSITION:  ANGUS  SALES 
PERCHERON  TYPE 


culties  in  the  path  of  normal  de- 
liveries to  the  agricultural  trade. 
However,  emphasis  is  also  going 
to  be  placed  on  the  growing  need 
for  modern  farm  machinery  in  the 
face  of  the  shortage  of  farm 
labor. 

It  is  also  expected  that  there 
will  be  a  good  livestock  show  at 


well 


Konhope,  black  Percheron  filly  on 
fus,  is  the  240,000  of  the  bree 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Army 
and  Navy  Departments  are  be- 
hind this  organization  in  making 
this  year's  exposition  a  sensation. 
It  is  their  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary and  the  theme  is  National 
Defense,  so  besides  its  accus- 
tomed exhibits  it  is  planned  at 
this  writing  to  have  the  greatest 
display  of  the  newly  manufac- 
tured war  equipment  to  be  seen 
in  the  country. 

However,  the  war  equipment 
show  is  not  all  by  any  means. 
Despite  the  demands  which  na- 
tional defense  needs  are  making 
on  them,  manufacturers  of  farm 
machinery  are  staging  their 
strongest  show  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Requests  for  outdoor 
exhibit  space  have  been  so  nu- 
merous that  the  area  devoted  to 
heavy  farm  machinery  has  been 
increased  from  seven  to  ten  acres, 
and  the  display  of  equipment  is 
valued  in  excess  of  $1.0rJO.OOO. 

Most  of  the  manufacturers  are 
going  to  demonstrate  how  the 
equipment  they  are  now  making 
for  the  army  is- placing  many  diffi- 


STROH  M  EVER  *  CARPENTER 

ned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Drey- 
d  to  be  registered  in  America 

Springfield  this  year.  With  a 
strong  group  of  judges  and  gen- 
erous offerings  of  prize  money, 
specials  and  trophies  it  is  ex- 
pected that  at  least  3500  head  of 
beasts  and  birds  will  compete. 

A  new  feature  of  the  Exposi- 
tion will  be  the  goat  show.  This 
is  the  first  time  they  have  recog- 
nized the  dairy  goat  and  an  entry 
of  300  animals  is  expected.  If 
they  all  materialize  this  will  be 
the  largest  show  of  its  kind  ever 
to  be  held  in  the  East. 

The  livestock  judging  program 
is  going  to  include  Student's  In- 
tercollegiate Judging  Contests, 
four  days  of  judging  in  regular 
livestock  classes  and  three  sales. 
Among  the  judges  are  Paul  B. 
Misner,  of  Catonsville,  Md., 
George  LaFever,  Eatonville,  N. 
J..  Dr.  E.  S.  Harrison,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  Clarence  Sheridan.  Fond 
du  Lac,  Wis.,  Prof.  L.  V.  Tirrell, 
Amherst,  Mass.,  and  Prof.  H.  L. 
Garrigus,  Storrs,  Conn. 

The  prize  list  includes  classifi- 
cations for  all  major  breeds  of 
dairy  and  dual  purpose  cattle  as 


as  Aberdeen  Angus  and 
groups  of  fat  steers.  Special 
classes  will  include  4-H  Club 
baby  beef  steers  and  dairy  calves, 
and  also  junior  fat  lamb-  and  pig 
shows. 

The  4-H  Clubbers  baby  beef 
entries  are  a  near  record,  bring- 
ing more  than  100,000  lbs.  of 
prime  young  steers  to  be  shown 
and  auctioned.  All  in  all,  96  boys 
and  girls  from  five  states  will 
show  114  animals,  69  of  which 
will  be  Aberdeen  Angus  and  45 
Herefords.  . 

Separate  prize  lists  are  being 
issued  for  the  Exposition  Poultry 
Show  which  includes  one  of  the 
most  highly  competitive  turkey 
shows  in  the  country,  also  for  the 
New  England  championship  ox 
and  horse  drawing  contests,  sheep 
dog  contest,  junior  judging  con- 
tests, cat  show,  all-breed  dog 
show.  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica Oratorical  contest,  music  con- 
test and  the  dairy  goat  show. 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY 

An  event  which  Aberdeen- 
Angus  breeders  have  been  await- 
ing with  the  greatest  of  interest  is 
the  Dutchess  County  Aberdeen 
Angus  Breeders  Sale,  to  be  held 
at  Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  on  September  29. 

This  particular  section  of  New 
York  state  is  famous  in  Angus 
history  and  the  breeders  there 
haven't  had  a  sale  in  several  years 
— they  haven't  had  to;  don't  now. 
So,  just  on  the  face  of  it  you 
could  be  sure  that  a  sale  such  as 
this  would  offer  grand  cattle. 

However,  there  is  another  ex- 
cellent reason  why  this  event 
deserves  your  attention  if  you 
are  interested  in  Angus.  The  cat- 
tle  offered   here   are   not  "sale 


cattle"  at  all,  but  animals  the 
breeders  intended  to  put  back  in 
their  own  herds.  In  many  cases 
entire  show  herds  are  being  sold. 

Back  in  May  the  Dutchess 
County  breeders  got  together  and 
did  the  selecting  for  their  sale. 
They  went  around  to  the  different 
farms  in  a  group,  choosing  the 
best  animals  they  could  find.  The 
result,  some  of  the  finest  Aber- 
deen-Angus in  the  United  States 
are  being  offered. 

CREMONA-ANDELOT 

Of  great  importance  on  the 
September  beef  cattle  calendar  is 
the  Cremona- Andelot  sale  of  60 
registered  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle 
at  Frederick,  Maryland  on  Satur- 
day, September  27.  This  is  the 
first  joint  sale  effort  of  these  two 
farms  and  they  are  dipping  deep 
into  their  breeding  and  show  herds 
to  make  it  one  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

Each  farm  is  consigning  30 
head  of  its  best  young  show  and 
breeding  animals.  The  Andelot 
consignment  consists  entirely  of 
bred  heifers,  all  bred  to  their 
famous  herd  bull,  Andelot  Edictor 
and  his  son,  Andelot  Midictor.  In- 
cluded as  a  special  feature  is  a 
pair  of  imported  heifers  fresh 
from  Scotland  on  the  last  ship- 
ment— imported  cattle  such  as 
these  are  bound  to  be  scarce  from 
now  on. 

Another  outstanding  female  at- 
traction from  Andelot  is  Juanty 
Andelot,  a  heifer  of  the  exclusive 
Juana  Erica  tribe.  Altogether, 
the  Andelot  group  is  a  high  class 
lot,  sired  by  the  farm's  good  herd 
sires  and  representing  the  most 
fashionable  families  and  strains 
of  the  breed  such  as  the  Black- 
caps, Elines,  Ericas,  Glencarnock 
Prides,  Glencarnock  Barbaras, 
Miss  Burgess  and  others  of  equal 
distinction. 

The  Cremona  Farm  consign- 
ment will  give  the  public  its  first 
opportunity    to    get    sons  and 


H.    B.  NEILL 

This  splendid  Aberdeen-Angus  heifer  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
offerings  in  the  coming  Dutchess  County  sale 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


CRKMONA-ANDELOT  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  SALE 

FREDERICK,  MARYLAND,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  !<>ll 


4  mm        60  iuha^ 

CHAMPIONSHIP  BLOOD  AT  AUCTION 

CKKMOiN  A  I'  A  KIMS  will  feature  sons  ,m<l  dau^lit*  is 
ol  their  CHAMPIOM  ImiH  with  twenty-five  other  to|> 
female-  brad  to  him.  Their  entire  «how  herd  included. 


w 


I 


( .Ivnt unlink   Eric  nj  Crvmunn  Inli-rnutionat  (rftmd 
Champion  1040 

VNDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  will  sell  all  of  to  female 

show  herd  with  two  great  Seoteh  heifers-  recently  im- 

ported.  Twenty  females  will  sell  bred  t«»  1NDELOT 
EDICTOR  and  ten  to  hie  sensational  son  4NDEL01 
MIDICTOR. 


Iru/t'/of  r.diclor  Maryland  (.hantpum  IO.t'1 


I  III  FINEST  LOT  01    ABERDEEN  iNGl  -  I  \  I  I!  OFFERED  AT  \l  CTION  IN  THE  EAST 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  Giving  All  Details 
It.  i.  Ruclter,  Manager  W.  Hem  McGregor,  Manager 


(Iremnna  Farm- 
Mechanics^  ille,  Maryland 


\n<l<-lot  Stock  Farms 
Worton,  Maryland 


daughters  of,  and  females  bred 
to.  their  popular  1!H0  Chicago 
International  Grand  Champion 
hull,  Glencarnock  Eric  of  Cre- 
mona. Five  of  his  daughters  and 
two  of  his  sons,  all  from  the  Cre- 
mona  show  herd  will  be  included. 
There  will  be  25  heifers  bred  to 
the  champion. 

Cremona  is  also  listing  their 
senior  yearling  show  bull,  Mig- 
nonne's  Bardolier  of  Ada.  He  is 
said  to  be  a  near  sensation,  either 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  show- 
ring  or  the  breeding  pen. 

Both  these  famous  farms  have 
been  in  the  business  a  long  time 
and  the  bloodlines  of  the  two 
herds  are  closely  related  and 
similar.  Both  have  sold  cattle  to 
nearly  every  state  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  showing  that  they 
must  have  the  type  of  cattle  that 
appeals  to  practical  breeders.  A 
very  large  percentage  of  their 
Imsiness  has  been  with  new 
breeders  and  both  firms  have 
made  a  specialty  of  giving  service 
and  assistance  to  these  new  breed- 
ers while  they  were  getting  under 
wav.  They  have  selected  for  this 
their  first  joint-sale,  cattle  of  a 
caliber  that  will  appeal  to  the 
most  discriminating  buyers 
whether  they  are  founding  new 
herds  or  adding  to  herds  already 
strongly  established. 

PERCHERONS 

Percherons  have  been  bred  and 
worked  in  this  country  since  1839. 

S  E  PT  E  MDER,    194  1 


The  honor  of  being  the  2M).OO0th 
Perchcron  colt  to  be  registered 
in  the  Perchcron  stud  books  in 
the  United  States  falls  to  a  young 
filly,  Konhopc.  foaled  in  March 
of  this  year  at  Madrey  Farm. 
Brewster.  N.  Y..  owned  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Max  Dreyfus. 

Young  Konhope  is  royally  bred, 
on  both  sides  of  her  family.  Her 
dam.  Carnona  IV's  Hope,  is  a 
grand  daughter  of  the  great  Car- 
not.  known  in  Percheron  circles 
as  the  $40,000  horse.  Hope  was 
winner  in  1939  of  a  contest  to 
select  the  mare  with  the  finest 
and  most  beautiful  neck  and 
shoulders.  In  making  their  de- 
cision, the  judges  said,  "The  long 
shapely  ears  are  of  the  quality  so 
desired  in  a  brood  mare  and  the 
tapering  nose  and  prominent  veins 
along  the  side  of  her  face  classify 
her  as  a  brood  mare  of  the  highest 
rank." 

Many  prize  ribbons  attest  to 
her  quality  and  beauty.  Grand 
championships  have  been  hers  at 
Michigan  State  Fair,  at  New 
York  State  Fair,  and  on  three 
different  occasions  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition.  Now  retired, 
Carnona's  sons  and  daughters, 
five  counting  young  Konhope.  are 
continuing  the  family  record  of 
winnings.  Konhope's  show  ring 
career  will  begin  this  fall. 

The  sire  of  this  dark  grey  filly 
is  one  of  the  best  known  living 
Percheron  sires  in  the  country, 
the  big,  black  Koncarcalyps.  son 


of  Calyps,  by  Calypso.  Koncar- 
calyps himself  has  been  a  winner 
in  the  All-American  contest  to  se- 
lect the  ten  best  stallions  and 
mares,  and  his  sons  head  purebred 
Percheron  establishments  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Now,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  he 
is  still  black  and  still  active. 

The  National  Conference  of 
Percheron  Judges  and  Breeders, 
held  Monday  and  Tuesday,  July 
21  and  22  at  Frederick,  Md.,  ac- 
cording to  Secretary  Ellis  McFar- 
land  of  the  Percheron  Horse  As- 
sociation, "had  four  times  the  at- 
tendance of  the  conference  a  year 
ago,  much  greater  enthusiasm  was 
shown,  and  cooperation  from  all 
was  excellent." 

The  nation's  outstanding  judges 
from  16  states  appeared  on  the 
program,  presenting  a  well  round- 
ed discussion  of  type  and  the  size 
of  the  draft  horse  preferred  by 
farmers  in  various  sections  of  the 
country,  the  most  economical 
methods  of  breeding,  feeding,  and 
working  horses,  and  the  problems 
confronting  the  judge  and  the  ex- 
hibitor in  the  show  ring. 

A  special  type  committee,  com- 
posed of  J.  C.  Holbert  of  Iowa 
State  College,  R.  M.  Watt  of 
Cornell  University.  D.  E.  Wight. 
Frederick,  Md.,  G.  A.  Dix  of 
Delaware.  Ohio,  and  D.  P.  Hax- 
ton  of  Westerville.  Ohio,  empha- 
sized again  the  "ideal  type"  as  the 
short  bodied,  low  set,  compactly 
built  horse  with  plenty  of  quality, 


prompt  springy  action,  and  clean 
cut  feet  and  legs. 

All  agreed  that  the  eastern  and 
southern  farmer  particularly  pre- 
fers the  smaller  type  Percheron 
which  can  stand  a  variety  of  cli- 
matic conditions  and  work  effi- 
ciently and  economically.  In  this 
connection,  E.  A.  Livesay,  head 
of  the  animal  husbandry  depart- 
ment of  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity, said,  "As  I  see  the  farm 
draft  horse  situation  in  the  east- 
ern states,  the  demand  is  for  a 
'streamlined'  draft  type  of  some- 
what lighter  weight  and  possess- 
ing more  quality  than  farmers  de- 
manded ten  to  20  years  ago." 

Dr.  C.  D.  Lowe,  senior  exten- 
sion animal  husbandman  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
stressed  the  value  of  horse  power 
on  the  farm.  "We  all  know  that 
sound  livestock  farming  practices 
will  result  in  more  soil  conserva- 
tion of  a  lasting  nature  than  any 
other  one  influence.  Livestock  is 
the  great  balance  of  agriculture, 
a  bulwark  against  drought  dis- 
aster, against  soil  depletion,  and 
against  agricultural  waste." 

Again  Dr.  Lowe  pointed  out. 
"The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  to  the 
Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee  in  April  1940  showed 
that  the  averac"*  320-acre  wheat 
farmer,  with  wheat  prices  at  80 
cents  per  bushel,  made  less  net 
profit  with  mechanical  power  than 
with  Hnr<ips     Tn  thp  latter  case. 

niEUC  LI8RAPV  )  n 


LOUIS  McL.  MERRYMAN  &  SONS 

Offer  715  Guernseys  at  Auction  and  Private  Treaty  this 
Fall.  Also,  Two  Fully  Equipped  Dairy  Farms. 

AUCTION  SALES 


Saturday,  September  27th 
CAYUGA  COUNTY  SALE 
Greystone  Farm,  Auburn,  New  York 
65  Head         5  Bulls         25  Cows 
20  Bred  Heifers       15  Open  Heifers 

Friday,  October  3rd 
STONY    FORD    FARM  DISPERSAL 

Stony  Ford,  New  York 
152  Head         8  Bulls         74  Cows 
30  Bred  Heifers       40  Open  Heifers 

Monday,  October  6th 
TOPSFIELD  SALE 
Topsfield,  Massachusetts 
65  Head         5  Bulls         25  Cows 
20  Bred  Heifers       15  Open  Heifers 

Monday,  October  20th 
LOUIS  MERRYMAN'S  35TH 
SEMI-ANNUAL  SALE 


Maryland  State  Fair  Grounds 
Timonium,  Md. 

85  Head  15  Bulls  40  Cows 
20  Bred  Heifers       10  Open  Heifers 

Monday,  October  27th 
SHERWOOD  FOREST  DISPERSAL 

Fredericksburg,  Va. 
70  Head         14  Bulls         40  Cows 
10  Bred  Heifers       12  Open  Heifers 

Tuesday,  October  28th 
9TH  ANNUAL  VIRGINIA  GUERN- 
SEY BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
SALE 

Richmond  State  Fair  Grounds 
Richmond,  Va. 
64  Head         4  Bulls         30  Cows 
20  Bred  Heifers       10  Open  Heifers 


FOR  SALE  AT  PRIVATE  TREATY 

Lof  No.  1 — An  entire  farm  of  234  acres  in  Howard  County,  Maryland.  Bang's 
and  T.B.  Accredited  Herd  of  60  Head— 30  Cows,  8  Bred  Heifers,  20  Open 
Heifers,  2  Bulls.  $45,000. 

Lot  No.  2 — Another  very  fertile  farm  of  131  acres  in  South  Central  Pennsylvania 
with  many  improvements.  The  herd  consists  of  47  Head — 2  Bulls,  27  Cows, 
18  Heifers.  $35,000. 

Lof  No.  3 — 15  Pure  Breds  in  West  Virginia,  consisting  of  8  Cows,  7  Bred 
Heifers  due  this  fall. 

Lof  No.  4— 40  First  Calf  Grade  Heifers  due  this  fall.  $120  per  head.  We  always 
have  a  number  of  extra  good  sires  for  sale;  included  in  the  present  lot  is  a 
Junior  Champion  at  last  Fall's  National  Dairy  Show  and  an  April  Calf,  a 
maternal  grandson  of  the  greatest  cow  the  breed  has  produced. 
Lot  No.  5 — A  Grade  Herd  of  45  Cows  and  Bred  Heifers.  31  now  producing 
over  80  gallons  milk  per  day.  12  due  to  freshen  before  November.  Balance 
about  6  each  month. 

FOR  CATALOGUES  AND  INFORMATION  WRITE 

LOUIS  McL.  MERRYMAN  &  SONS 

SPARKS,  MARYLAND 


Briarcliff  Farms 

Aberdeen-Angus 

BRIARCLIFF  invites  all  lovers 
of  good  cattle  and  those  inter- 
ested in  purchasing  choice  breed- 
ing and  individuality  for  founda- 
tion cattle  to  attend  the  Dutchess 
County  sale  to  be  held  at  Briar- 
cliff  Farms,  Monday,  September 
29th.  You  may  inspect  at  the  farm 
the  Briarcliff  consignment  of  ten 
choice  females  anytime  prior  to 
sale  day. 

Anthony  D.  Duke 

Owner 

Samuel  H.  Morrison 

General  Manager 

Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FREE 


to  Horse  Owners 

Just  Mail  Coupon 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  fine  imported 
English  saddlery?  Send  coupon  below 
for  my  Free  Catalog  that  is  saving  real 
money  for  thousands  of  horsemen.  Con- 
tains over  400  Bargains  in  English  Sad- 
dlery— also  letters  from  horsemen.  You 
select  saddlery — I  ship  on  approval. 
Send  coupon  today. 

"little  joe"  WIESENFELD  CO. 
Dept.  X,  112  W.  North  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  free  copy  of 
your  76-page  illustrated  Catalog. 

Name   

Address   

City    State  


FUERST  STOCK  FARM 

ATTEND 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 
BREEDERS  SALE 

See  our  consignment — visit  the  Farm. 
Myron  M.  Fuerst       Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WOODLAWN  ANGUS 

Est.  1883 

Foundation  females  and 
choice  herd  bulls  for  sale. 
70  miles  west  of  Chicago 
STANLEY    R.    PIERCE   &  SONS 
Creston  Illinois 


*  AVOID  BANGS* 

with  famous  Cockade  Farms  Inoculated 
Maryangus  Beef  Cattle.  Every  heifer  in- 
oculated under  Federal  supervision.  All 
pure-bred.  Top  blood  lines.  Hornless.  Prac- 
tical prices.  Write  today  for  free  literature. 
Cockade  Farms  Livestock  Nursery, 
Darlington,  Maryland,  U.  S.  Route  1. 

******** 


INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME 

WITH  WORLD'S  CHAMPION  BREED.  Milking 
Shorthorns  produce  4  per  cent  milk  economically 
and  have  greater  salvage  value  when  through 
milking.  Get  the  facts  from  the  breeders.  Milking 
Shorthorns  hold  official  world's  records  over  all 
breeds  for  milk  and  butterfat  pro- 


duction! Trial  subscription  Milk 
ing  Shorthorn  Journal,  six  months, 
50c;  one  year  $1.00.  Subscribe 
now  or  write  for  free  facts. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
Dept.    R-2,   7    Dexter   Park   Ave.,  Chicago 


FREE 
FACTS 


Let  us  furnish  you  a  herd  sire  from  the 
herd  that  produced  "ELSIE".  19  years 
constructive  breeding  with  Imported  Jersevs 
"YOU'LL  DO'S  VOLUNTEER— XENIA'S 
SULTAN  BLEND."  "STARRED  BULLS." 
"TESTED  DAMS."  ACCREDITED  HERD. 
Call  on  us,  or  write  for  Sale  List. 

ELM  HILL  FARM 

Brookfield,  Mass. 


the  farmer  stood  to  make  slightly 
more  outright  profit,  supplied  70 
more  days  of  hired  labor,  and 
reduced  his  capital  investment  by 
$600.  And  the  data  for  the  Corn 
Belt  and  Cotton  farmers  are  simi- 
larly convincing." 

Field  day  events  took  place  at 
the  Frederick  fair  grounds  where 
six  classes  of  stallions  and  mares 
were  judged.  These  horses  repre- 
sented leading  herds  from  Mary- 
land,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 


and  New  Jersey.  Visiting  breed- 
ers, 4-H  club  members,  and  high 
school  and  college  judging  team* 
took  part  in  the  judging.  Win- 
ners of  the  model  of  a  stallion 
and  of  a  mare  and  foal  were 
Marshall  H.  Rich,  River  Forest, 
N.  C,  4-H  club  member,  and 
W.  A.  Davis,  Clayton,  N.  C, 
manager  of  the  Whitley-Davis 
farms.  Prizes  were  donated  by 
Calvin  Roy  Kinstler,  Baltimore 
artist. 


FEEDING  BEEF  CATTLE 

( Continued  from  page  39 ) 


gradually  to  change  the  ration. 
When  we  say  gradually  that  it 
just  what  we  mean  as  there  is 
nothing  more  upsetting  than  sud- 
den changes.  We  want  that  young 
bull  to  eat  all  of  the  grain  we  can 
tuck  into  him. 

The  grain  ration  can  be  made 
up  from  the  grain  you  grow  right 
on  your  farm.  Corn  is  the  basis 
of  all  fattening  rations.  Barley  is 
almost  equal  to  corn  in.  feed  value 
but  not  so  palatable.  Either  corn 
or  barley  can  be  used  as  the  sole 
grain,  but  if  you  have  both  you 
can  mix  them  in  about  any  pro- 
portion depending  on  the  quan- 
tity of  each  that  you  have. 

Wheat  is  excellent  feed  but 
should  not  be  used  as  more  than 
one-third  of  the  mixture.  Corn 
can  be  fed  as  whole  shelled  corn, 
ground  shelled  corn  or  corn  and 
cob  meal.  Barley  and  wheat  must 
be  ground  and  it  is  most  impor- 
tant not  to  grind  it  too  fine. 

Home  grown  oats  are  a  splen- 
did feed  and  can  make  up  one- 
third  of  the  mixture.  If  you 
have  to  buy  oats,  in  the  East 
their  high  price  per  pound  rather 
eliminates  them. 

Under  present  conditions  corn 
and  barley  are  the  most  econom- 
ical feeds.  We  like  to  feed  corn 
and  cob  meal,  which  is  simply 
ground  ear  corn.  Our  mixture 
just  now  is  one-half  corn  and  cob 
meal  and  one-half  ground  barley, 
both  ground  coarse.  To  this  we 
add  ten  per  cent  of  protein  sup- 
plement as  mentioned  above. 

Our  young  bulls  are  given  all 
of  this  mixture  they  will  clean  up 
plus  about  5  lbs.  per  day  of 
mixed  clover  or  alfalfa  hay.  It 
is  important  to  limit  the  hay  to 
avoid  paunchiness. 

Feeding  the  Heifer  Calves. 
In  growing  out  the  heifer  calves 
for  breeding  purposes  we  have  a 
different  feed  problem.  Here  we 
want  to  grow  and  develop,  but  not 
fatten.  Just  keep  them  in  good 
thrifty  order.  We  also  want  to 
develop  a  capacity  for  grass  and 
roughage  as  this  will  be  their  only 
feed  when  they  mature. 

Silage  and  hay  plus  a  minimum 
of  grain  is  in  order  here.  Assum- 
ing your  calves  have  been  dropped 
in  the  spring  and  weaned  in  the 
fall,  the  heifers  should  have  all 
of  the  good  silage  and  legume  hay 
they  will  clean  up  plus  about  5 
lbs.  of  grain  per  head  per  day. 
Any  of  the  grains  mentioned  for 
feeding  young  bulls  will  also  do 


the  job  here  but  use  much  less  of 
them.  Grain  in  the  heifer  ration 
is  only  necessary  the  first  winter 
after  weaning. 

The  Steer  Calves.  Your 
home-raised  steer  calves  will  have 
had  grain  before  weaning  and 
there  will  be  no  trouble  keeping 
them  on  feed.  If  they  are  shipped 
in,  then  great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  starting  them  on  heavy 
feed.  Start  them  off  with  lots  of 
hay  and  little  grain.  Three  pounds 
of  grain — the  same  grains  as  out- 
lined for  the  young  bulls — per 
head  per  day  and  gradually  work 
them  up  to  all  they  will  eat.  Make 
no  sudden  changes.  Take  three 
weeks  to  work  them  up  to  a  full 
feed. 

There  are  several  ways  to  feed 
steer  calves  and  the  method  used 
should  be  made  to  fit  into  your 
own  farm  program.  If  you  have 
good  quality  steers  with  plenty  of 
home-grown  grain  you  should  con- 
sider a  long  feed  to  make  choice 
steers.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
you  grow  little  grain  and  have  a 
large  surplus  of  grass  and  rough- 
ages then  it  will  probably  pay 
you  best  to  use  those  cheaper 
feeds. 

Under  our  Eastern  conditions, 
most  people  find  it  more  prof- 
itable to  utilize  their  grass  and 
roughages  to  maintain  a  breeding 
herd  and  put  the  grain  into  the 
calves.  In  the  East  we  produce 
only  about  ten  per  cent  of  the 
beef  we  consume.  We  have  the 
greatest  market  in  the  world  for 
quality  beef  and  can  secure  a  nice 
premium  for  our  steers  if  we  feed 
them  through  to  a  high  finish. 

One  word  of  caution.  If  you 
plan  on  feeding  to  a  high  finish 
you  must  start  with  high  quality 
calves,  feed  a  maximum  of  grain 
and  a  minimum  of  hay,  and  keep 
them  on  feed  until  they  are  fat. 

Steer  calves  full  fed.  To 
take  a  steer  calf  weighing  400  to 
500  lbs.vat  the  start  through  to  a 
finished  steer  weighing  1000  to 
1100  lbs.  will  take  about  75 
bushels  of  corn  or  the  equivalent. 
It  will  also  take  from  seven  to 
ten  months  to  do  the  job. 

During  the  feeding  period  the 
steer  must  have  all  the  grain  he 
will  eat,  plus  10  to  15  per  cent 
of  added  protein  supplement.  If 
your  steer  calves  are  home-grown 
you  have  a  tremendous  advantage 
over  shipped  in  calves  as  your 
own  calves  get  no  setback  and 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


V        Aberdeen  Angus  ' 
Breeder's  Sale 

Monday,  September  29th 

at  Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  New  York  (under  cover) 

45  SHOW  AND  BREEDING  FEMALES  45 

Emphasizing  Bloodlines  that  have  made  Dutchess  County  famous  as  a  Producer  of 
Great  Cattle  .  From  these  TB  accredited  and  Bangs  free  herds 

Ankony  Farms   Rhinebeck  Fuersf  Stock  Farm    Pine  Plains 

Bethel  Farms   Pine  Plains  Good  Hope  Farm   Old  Chatham 

Briarcliff  Farms    Pine  Plains  Laurel  Hill  Farm  Blandford 

Craven  Lodge  Farm    Millbrook  Rally  Farm  Millbrook 

Ruff  lands   Red  Hook 

SEE  THESE  CATTLE  at  the  farms  of  their  breeders — at  the  various  fairs  and 
surely  SALE  DAY,  MONDAY,  SEPT.  29. 

For  your  catalogue  write  now  to  Myron  M.  Fuerst,  Sale  Mgr.,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

All  pictures  used  are  of  animals  actually  in  this  sale. 


hasp  right  «n  growing  and  getting 
fat  from  the  .start  to  the  finish. 
\  n  it  lose  that  calf  fat. 

StF.F.R       CALVES       SHORT  FED. 

Where  grain  is  limited  or  high 
priced,  the  short  feed  should  be 
considered.  Hen-  we  take  the 
maximum  advantage  of  our  grass 
and  roughage.  The  steer  calf  can 
be  well  wintered  on  silage  and 
hay  ami  then  turned  to  grass  in 
the  spring. 

During  the  winter  period  he 
should  be  kept  in  good  thrifty 
growing  condition  and  should 
gain  around  200  lbs.  in  weight. 
On  §00d  pasture  he  will  gain 
about  a  pound  a  day  or  a  little 
better.  He  can  then  be  started  on 
grain  while  still  in  the  pasture 
or  can  be  put  up  in  the  dry  lot 
and  fed. 

The  same  grain  ration  and  the 
same  methods  should  be  used  as 
outlined  previously.  A  90-  to 
100-day  feed  will  put  him  in  good 
marketable  condition.  The  price 
per  pound  received  for  this  short 
fed  steer  will  naturally  be  con- 
siderably lower  than  for  the  long 
fed  steer.    On  the  other  hand  vou 


have  made   much  cheaper  gains. 

Grab*  fed  steers.  When 
grass  and  roughages  alone  are  to 
l>t  used  it  takes  an  older  and 
bigger  steer  to  do  a  satisfactory 
job.  '  The  older  steer  has  his 
growth  and  the  capacity  to  stow 
away  large  quantities  of  grass  and 
rough  feeds. 

If  you  plan  to  winter  steers 
and  then  fatten  on  grass,  it  is  ail 
\  isahle  to  buy  steers  weighing  600 
to  750  lbs.  in  the  fall.  Carry 
them  through  the  winter  as 
cheaply  as  you  can  until  your 
grass  is  ready.  Depending  on  the 
quality  of  your  pastures  and  the 
kind  of  season  you  have,  the 
steers  will  be  fat  by  fall  and 
ready  for  market.  This  steer  will 
bring  a  lower  price  but  you  have 
made  very  cheap  gains. 

Put  good  feed  only  into  good 
cattle.  It  is  a  waste  of  feed  and 
time  to  try  and  make  choice  beef 
from  inferior  steers.  The  better 
quality  you  have  the  more  you  can 
afford  a  heavy  grain  feed.  Take 
the  bigger,  cheaper  steer  where 
grass  and  roughage  are  to  be  his 
main  feed. 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  PLOW? 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


traction,  which  shows  that  the 
vegetable  matter  must  be  placed 
where  it  belongs. 

Fibers  mixed  with  the  fine  soil 
particles  tend  to  hold  these  fine 
particles  from  washing  or  blow- 
ing. Humus  in  the  soil  keeps  the 
soil  friable,  making  it  receptive 
to  rain  water. 

Beside  forming  a  plow  pan,  the 
plow  we  use  does  not  put  the 
plowed-under  vegetable  matter 
where  it  should  be.  If  the  fur- 
rows run  down  a  slope  they  form 
little  raceways  for  carrying  off 
the  water.  If  they  follow  the  con- 
tour, they  form  miniature  dams 
that  tend  to  hold  the  water  below 
the  vegetable  matter  plowed  un- 
der. 

The  track  tractor  and  the  Die- 


sel motor  have  made  possible  a 
much  more  desirable  method  of 
handling  the  soil.  The  track  trac- 
tor is  sure-footed,  will  not  dig 
itself  into  holes  and  will  not  pack 
the  soil  more  than  is  desirable. 

The  Diesel  motor  in  a  track 
tractor  applies  40  horsepower 
to  the  draw-bar  for  the  fuel  cost 
that  10  h.p.  can  be  applied  by  a 
gasoline  motored  wheel  tractor. 
The  operator  cost  on  the  40  h.p. 
is  the  same  as  on  the  10. 

With  a  properly  balanced  out- 
fit of  cover  crop  disc  and  deep 
tillage  tool,  an  area  of  land  can 
be  put  in  shape  for  planting  or 
seeding  in  less  hours  than  the 
same  land  can  be  plowed  with  the 
average  tractor  outfit  now  in  use. 

While  there  have  been  offered, 


both  in  England  and  here,  some 
elaborate  soil  spading  tools,  to 
date  the  cover  crop  disc  seems 
to  mc  to  be  the  most  practical  for 
cutting  up  the  sod,  the  top  growth 
of  plants,  and  manure,  and  mix- 
ing them  with  the  top  eight 
inches  of  the  soil. 

This  places  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter where  it  does  the  best  service 
and  is  in  no  way  a  hindrance.  It 
creates  a  condition  which  allows 
rain  water  and  snow  water  easily 
to  enter  the  soil  instead  of  run- 
ning off,  and  serves  as  a  seal  to 
retard  that  water  from  working 
back  to  the  surface  where  it  would 
be  taken  up  by  the  air. 

It  leaves  no  solid  layer  of 
vegetable  matter  at  from  five  to 
twelve  inches  below  the  surface 
to  heat  and  burn  and  drive  the 
moisture  out  of  the  soil  above  it 
or  to  hold  back  the  ground  water 
from  getting  to  the  roots  of  the 
growing  plants  when  needed. 

The  deep  tillage  tools,  of  which 
there  are  types  that  will  break 
the  ground  all  the  way  from  12 
to  42  inches  deep,  do  not  bring 
the  subsoil  to  the  surface  or  mix 
it  with  the  topsoil.  These  tools 
simply  break  and  open  the  sub- 
soil so  that  a  reservoir  is  formed 
to  store  surplus  rainfall,  right 
below  where  it  falls,  to  serve  the 
plants  during  dry  periods. 

They  break  up  the  plow  pan 
and  hard  pan  and  stop  the  col- 
lection of  washed  silt  from  form- 
ing a  clogging  film.  Through 
breaking  the  subsoil  they  make 
available  to  the  plants  the  soil 
water  carrying  the  minerals  they 
need  so  much.  You  do  not  want 
humus  in  your  subsoil. 

Some  feel  that  on  a  sandy  or 
gravely  subsoil,  the  deep  tillage 
tool  is  not  needed,  but  I  do  not 
agree  with  this,  as  I  have  seen 
water  slightly  clouded  with  silt 
run  through  clear  gravel  and  sand 
and  completely  clog  the  circu- 
lation. Most  all  soils  carry  silt. 

Different  soils  need  different 
depths  of  deep  tillage.  Many 
people  claim  that  on  account  of 


stone,  deep  tillage  tools  could  not 
be  used  on  their  land.  This  is 
true  about  some  land,  but  many 
times  the  difficulty  is  overesti- 
mated arid  the  true  conditions 
should   be  studied   and   the  cost 

figured. 

BY  the  cover  crop  disc  and  deep 
tillage  tool  method  of  pre- 
paring the  soil,  you  have  made 
easier  the  future  care  of  row 
crops.  You  have  made  available 
to  the  plants  a  more  uniform 
supply  of  water  throughout  the 
growing  season.  You  are  assured 
of  a  greater  mineral  supply  com- 
ing into  solution,  in  addition  to 
bringing  the  minerals  in  the  soil 
water  to  the  plant  roots. 

You  are  safer  in  making  an  in- 
vestment in  minerals  to  feed  the 
soil,  which  both  your  plants  and 
animals  need.  You  are  safer  in 
making  an  investment  in  really 
good  seed.  You  can  cut  down 
materially  on  the  amount  of  seed 
used,  as  you  have  a  surer  seed 
bed  for  germination  and  seedling 
growth. 

During  the  last  few  years  great 
increases  in  the  yields  of  potatoes 
have  been  made.  Four  hundred 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  is 
not  unusual  and  over  1,300 
bushels  have  been  grown  on  an 
acre.  Three  tons  of  cured  clover 
hay  is  not  unusual  from  an  acre 
in  one  season  and  two  to  three 
times  that  can  be  produced.  The 
same  is  true  of  cured  grasses. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  five 
bushels  of  oats,  94  bushels  of 
wheat  or  96  bushels  of  dry  beans 
is  a  crop  no  greater  for  an  acre 
than  is  400  bushels  of  potatoes 
or  three  tons  of  clover  hay. 

One-third  of  the  amount  of 
seed  now  recommended  to  be  used 
has  an  inherent  ability  to  yield 
several  times  what  I  have  sug- 
gested as  a  crop  that  should  be 
grown. 

To  get  these  yields  the  land 
must  be  handled  right  and  it  must 
be  fed  a  properly  balanced  ration 
of  required  elements,  in  amounts 
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FOR  THE  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

300  head.  A  herd  from  which  buyer* 
can  always  take  their  choice — without 
reserve. 

SCOTCH  HIGHLAND  SHEEP 

The  most  oicturesaue  and  beautiful  sheep 

In  existence. 

SICILIAN  DONKEYS 

The  most  fascinating  little  anlmalt  lr> 
the  world.  Absolutely  gentle— the  trul> 
Ideal  animal  and  eafe  pet  for  ohlldren. 

TOULOUSE  GEESE 

One  of  the  outstanding  flocks  In  America 
The  mammoth  "Big  as  a  Barn"  kind. 

Your  correspondence  Is  solicited.  On- 
guarantee    the     customer  mail 

satisfied, 

ALTA  CREST  FARMS 

SPENCER  •  MASSACHUSETTS 


[)KMKM«M«M«JI«M»JlK)l«JS(KlMII«J 

u 

Dressed  Young 

TURKEYS  ® 

s 

II   by   Parcel   Post  Anywhere  [a] 


Ring  Neck  Pheasants 
INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM 

[H]    Newtown  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Tel.  Newtown  340 


a 

i 
i 

ISP? 


Swans,  Peacocks,  Wild 
Ducks  &  Geese,  Rare 
Pheasants,  Guineas,  Wild 
Turkeys,  Cranes,  Bantams, 
Pigeons,  Foreign  Doves 


BlacknccKcu  awa 

The  largest  and  most  complete  col- 
lection in  America.    Free  price  list 
with  attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L,   Wallingford,  Conn.,  U.   S.  A. 


WHILE  THEY  LAST 
FOUR  DOLLARS  EACH 

Prize-winning,  full  grown  odd  birds 
Including    Amhersts,    Goldens,  Silvers, 
etc. 
Mostly  cocks 

BEROL  LODGE,  INC. 

710  East  14th  Street  New  York  City 


NORTHERN 

BOBWHITE  QUAIL 

For 

Breeding 

or 

Releasing 

Colinus  Farm 

Belleville,  Illinois 

PUREBRED  BREEDINC  STOCK 

Ilolsteins  —  Bulls,  Calf  to  Service-Age 
Duroc-.lersevs— Boars  and  gilts-^Y'hite  Hol- 
land Turkeys— .Select  Bieeders.  Tlslt  or  write 
us  for  circulars  and  juices. 

LAUXMONT  FARMS 

Wr  ghtsville.  Pa. 

S.  Parry  Lauois,  Owner      G.  A.  Burdlcfc.  Mgr. 


based  on  the  size  of  the  crop  you 
are  striving  for. 

Some  elements  are  limiting  fac- 
tors. That  is,  the  crop  will  be 
cut  or  stop  developing  when  any 
of  these  elements  are  not  being 
taken  up  in  required  quantity.  If 
all  desirable  elements  are  avail- 
able in  the  right  proportion  the 
cost  per  unit  of  the  crop  will  be 
materially  cut  and  its  value  per 
pound  for  feeding  will  be  in- 
creased above  any  you  could  buy 
on  the  market. 

By  supplying  deficient  minerals 
needed  by  your  stock  that  are  not 
a  limiting  element  in  plant 
growth,  the  value  of  your  crop 
for  food  purposes  will  be  greatly 
enhanced. 

When  the  movement  gets  under 
way  toward  more  efficient  ma- 
chinery, toward  the  full  use  of 
mineral  elements  in  fertilizer  that 


are  just  what  the  certain  soil  re- 
quires, and  toward  seed  that  is 
the  kind  and  strain  wanted;  the 
agriculture  colleges  should  be  in  a 
position  to  give  the  true  draw-bar 
power  of  your  tractor  and  the 
relative  strength  and  wearing  re- 
sistance of  its  parts. 

They  should  be  able  to  give  the 
strength  and  wearing  endurance 
of  the  tillage  tools  you  expect  to 
buy.  They  should  be  ready  to 
test  your  soils  accurately  with  a 
spectrograph  to  see  just  what 
elements  are  present  and  in  what 
volumes. 

They  should  be  running  con- 
trol seed  plots  to  assure  you  of 
not  only  getting  the  kind  of  seed 
you  bought  but  also  the  strain. 
Some  of  this  may  seem  unneces- 
sary but  I  should  like  to  see  it 
done  just  the  same,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  helpful. 


COME  TO  THE  FAIR! 

( Continued  from  page  17) 


Wallabout,  half-a-mile  from  the 
Williamsburg  Ferry,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  some  3,000  people. 
Among  them  many  of  the  most 
scientific  agricultural  gentlemen 
in  the  country  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  Missouri)  and  cattle  sales 
and  shows.  These  events  attracted 
so  many  people  that  a  site  which 
could  accommodate  the  crowds  be- 
came quite  a  problem. 

New  Yorkers  were  delighted  by 
things  mechanical  and  agricul- 
tural in  those  days — and  still  are 
for  that  matter.  A  revival  of  the 
old  New  York  County  Fair  was 
planned  for  this  Fall  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  and  the  idea  was  only 
abandoned,  and  at  the  last  min- 
ute at  that,  because  most  of  the 
exhibitors  were  so  completely  tied 
up  in  defense  work.  It  would 
have  been  a  sure-fire  spectator  at- 
traction. 

"Ridiculous!"  you  say,  "those 
city  people  don't  care  anything 
about  livestock  or  field  crops  or 
farm  machinery.  They  think  that 
sort  of  thing  is  a  joke;  that  any- 
one who  knows  how  to  milk  a  cow 
or  plow  a  furrow  is  nothing  but  a 
hayseed.  City  people  are  too  busy 
with  business  and  theatres  and 
night  clubs  to  come  to  a  countv 
fair." 

The  answer  to  this  gives  rise  to 
a  very  interesting  point.  City  peo- 
ple, in  New  York  and  every  other 
city,  are  other  things  too.  They 
are  animal  lovers,  if  the  crowds 
at  urban  horse,  dog  and  poultry 
shows  mean  anything;  they  are 
horticulturists,  amateur  and  other- 
wise (look  at  their  gardens  and 
the  attendance  at  flower  shows)  ; 
they  love  pageantry  and  excite- 
ment (attendance  at  circuses  and 
rodeos  indicates  this) ;  they  are 
sportsmen  (tens  of  thousands  of 
shooting  and  fishing  licenses  are 
sold  in  cities)  and  Inst  but  not 
least  they  are  farmers. 

Thousands  of  city  dwellers  own 
their  own  farms.  Over  22.000 
New  Yorkers  subscribe  to  farm 
publications  and  these  numbers 
must  run  even  higher  in  other 
cities   such   as   Chicago   and  St. 


Louis.  Sizeable  groups  of  leading 
business  men  in  many  of  our  im- 
portant cities  have  formed  "farm 
clubs"  because  of  their  mutual, 
and  serious,  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  them  on  their 
own  farms. 

It  might  further  surprise  you 
to  know  that  there  are  456  farms 
still  located  in  the  five  boroughs 
of  New  York,  besides  the  thou- 
sands of  backyard  and  penthouse 
gardens,  and  this  same  situation 
exists  in  other  cities  too. 

Besides,  there  are  countless 
thousands  of  elevator  operators, 
clerks,  charwomen,  policemen, 
firemen  who,  living  in  cities, 
dream  of  retiring  to  that  little 
house  in  the  country  to  spend 
their  declining  years  raising 
chickens  or  rabbits  or  something. 

Yes,  city  people  and  all  people 
are  intensely  interested  in 
the  land  and  the  things  which 
come  from  it  these  days.  There  is 
a  tremendous  surge  "back  to  the 
land"  among  all  classes.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  instinctive  for  people, 
Americans,  to  turn  to  this  simple, 
basic  way  of  life  in  troubled  times 
such  as  these. 

That  seems  to  be  the  reason 
why  so  many  people,  many  of 
them  the  very  last  ones  you  would 
ever  expect  to  have  an  interest  in 
agriculture,  are  buying  farms  and 
trying  to  raise  a  little  something 
on  them  even  if  its  only  spinach 
— or  just  to  have  the  land  as  a 
hedge  against  whatever  sinister 
things  they  may  predict  for  the 
future. 

Of  course  many  of  these  people 
are  going  to  have  a  hard  time  of 
it.  Farming  is  no  occupation  for 
the  dilettante — unless  he  can  af- 
ford the  expense- — or  those  look- 
ing for  easy  self-sufficiency.  But 
a  lot  of  these  new  people  who  are 
moving  into  the  country  and  plan- 
ning to  do  things  on  their  farms 
are  going  to  be  better  citizens, 
and  some  of  them  are  going  to 
make  valuable  contributions  to 
agriculture. 

It  is  because  of  these  new  peo- 


The  extraordinary 
trend  back  to  the  land 
that  the  United  States  is 
witnessing  today  is  caus- 
ing a  freshened  demand 
for  beef  and  dairy  cattle, 
particularly  in  the  East- 
ern States. 

Men  and  women  of 
standing  in  business  and 
professional  circles,  who 
have  made  a  success  of 
life  in  the  cities  but  are 
reaching  out  for  some- 
thing more  satisfying 
in  the  country,  are  now 
in  the  market  for  cattle. 

They  will  want  more 
and  more  during  the 
next  few  years,  both  for 
breeding  and  feeding. 

"Country  Life"  proves 
the  ideal  market  place 
for  this  unusual  group  of 
eager  buyers. 

If  you  have  cattle  to 
sell  now,  use  the  live- 
stock sections  of 
"Country  Life." 

If  you  have  no  cattle 
to  sell  now,  use  the  pages 
of  "Country  Life"  to 
keep  your  name  before 
the  buying  public — and 
your  good  reputation 
intact. 


Write  for  special 
advertising  rates. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 

1270  Sixth  Avenue 
New  York 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


llmt  fulrs  lukr  mi  it  m  "n 
I'urt  uii  r  IK.-..  .1  i  \  ■.  M  ..I  i  ii'i.l 
i  >i>r<  Mr,  mill  Mr*,  AmrrlcVi" 
...  nomg  to  tlirm.  Tin  re  thry  will 
mi.  .  i  their  neighbor*  anil  net  into 
tin-  swing  of  thU  nrw  rural  life; 
1 1  id.  \  keep  their  eiir*  and  cyca 
o|M-n  thry  arr  going  to  timl  out 


many  tin"".-,  which  will  help  thrni 
towiinl  th«  security  thry  »eck. 
Thry  arc  iiUo  g.ilny;  I"  I'mil  out, 
1 1  tin  v  ilon't  already  liuow  It,  tlwt 
a  fair  In  «hr  country,  the  people 
who  come  to  it  and  the  thing* 
they  are  doing,  iirr  a  pretty  Itnpor- 
t  mi  part  of  the  real  America. 


BIRDS  OF  THE  BARRENS 

(  Confinurtl  from  />a<ir  ) 


tin  \  ran  settle  into  a  tuek  of 
evergreen*  where  the  interlacing 
net  work  of  hriinehr*  offer*  them 
per  feet  safety  are  thry  likely  to 
come  down  nearby.  It  it  the 
custom  to  forget  ahoul  blfdl  that 
have  oner  been  Hushed  and  con 
tiiiue  in  search  of  other  blfdl  that 
can  be  found  with  less  trouble. 

I'liev  arc  a  hard  bird  to  kill. 
Their  long  wings  seem  to  have  an 
e\tra  power  and  even  mortally 
wounded  birds  will  tlv  more  than 
a  ipiarter  of  a  mile  before  coming 
t.>  earth,  stone  dead.  Whenever 
mil'  of  these  "snow  partridge" 
I  howl  :w\\  lign  of  being  hit  it  is 
well  worth  the  trouble  to  go  to 
the  spot  where  he  has  come  down 
if  it  is  within  sight.  Sometimes 
they  will  break  their  tliglit  and 
tumble  in  a  heap  but  more  often 
they  will  Hy  on.  steadily  losing 
altitude  at  the  last,  to  end  as  the 
hunter  will  find  them,  with  white 
wings  outstretched  where  grass  or 
moss  brought  an  end  to  their 
Hying. 

Sixes  arc  probably  the  best  all- 
round  load  for  them  but  the 
market  gunners  generally  favor 
fours.  Most  of  them  load  their 
own  shells  and  fill  their  empty 
cartridges  with  shot  and  black 
powder  without  the  aid  of  any 
wails  but  just  a  single  sheet  of 
paper  between  the  powder  and 
the  lead.  That  apparently  makes 
for  long  range  loads.  A  few  of 
the  local  hunters  put  in  a  layer 
or  two  of  BB  shot  before  they 
rill  the  cartridge  up  with  fours  on 
the  theory  that  where  the  fours 
might  only  wound  a  bird  the  BBfl 
would  really  kill  him. 

In  the  outlying  districts  it  is 
seldom  that  smokeless  powder 
shells  are  obtainable  and  one  day 
we  found  ourselves  shooting  black 
powder  for  the  first  time  in  25 
years.  As  the  first  of  those  shells 
was  tired  there  was  a  dull,  heavy 
boom  and  the  cloud  of  blue  smoke 
that  poured  forward  from  the 
gun  hid  the  covey  and  the  result 
of  the  shot  from  view  for  several 
seconds.  It  was  necessary  to  drop 
to  one  knee  to  see  if  a  bird  had 
been  hit  and  sight  beneath  the 
cloud  of  smoke  at  birds  still  go- 
ing away. 

It  is  pleasant  to  remember  that 
the  birds  are  thickest  where  the 
berries  are  thickest  and  if,  as  I 
imagine,  you  are  fairly  fond  of 
blueberries  and  wild  cranberries 
you  will  not  find  that  any  hard- 
ship. The  blueberries  are  still 
sweet  and  plentiful  on  the  bushes 
in  October  and  it  is  then  that  the 
wild  cranberries  really  begin  to 
ripen.  Burned  over  grounds  are 
fine  for  both  birds  and  berries. 


The  travelling  is  u*ualh  easy 
but  it  can  be  tough  going  under 
certain  conditions.  When  there 
ha*  been  considerable  rain  the 
mossy  bogs  will  accept  your  feet 
easily  but  give  them  up  with  an 
effort.  The  drier  country  takes 
on  a  springy  feeling  and  call*  for 
action  from  muscles  that  arc 
seldom  used  in  normal  going. 
Movement  in  the  "browse."  made 
up  of  scrub  evergreen  growth  not 
much  higher  than  a  man's  knees 
is  something  like  walking  on  a 
fireman's  net  and  a  trip  across  one 
of  the  "shaky  bogs"  is  like  trav- 
elling across  a  plate  of  jelly.  On 
the  whole,  though,  the  going  is 
good  underfoot  for  both  man  and 
dog. 

Pay*  on  the  barrens  are  tilled 
with  pleasure.  The  beautiful 
coloring  of  fall,  bright  in  the  sun- 
light and  freshened  in  a  soft 
breeze  that  has  just  lifted  from 
the  sea,  creates  a  memorable  back- 
ground for  a  setter  that  is  stiff- 
ened by  the  scent  of  birds  before 
him.  And  the  birds  themselves 
arc  perhaps  more  beautiful  than 
any  other  feathered  game.  Octo- 
ber birds  walk  along  the  ground 
in  harmony  with  the  scene  around 
them.  Bronze  and  buff  and  black 
arc  blended  into  a  pattern  with 
the  ground  they  tread  but  as  they 
lift  into  the  air  contrasting  snow- 
white  shows  up  in  the  flight 
feathers  of  their  wings  and  on 
their  breasts  and  feather-covered 
legs. 

Theirs  is  a  brilliance  untouch- 
ed by  any  sense  of  the  garish. 
But  beautiful  as  they  are  it  is 
not  until  they  leave  the  kitchen 
that  they  reach  their  full  glory. 
They  have  a  flavor  all  their  own 
and  if  you  are  fortunate  enough 
to  taste  one  of  these  berry  fat- 
tened birds  it  will  be  something 
not  soon  forgotten. 

The  ptarmigan  are  not  alone 
on  the  northern  barrens.  They 
share  them  with  countless  jack 
snipe  whose  small  size  and  twist- 
ing flight  makes  the  Newfound- 
landers feel  that  they  are  not 
worth  the  shot  it  takes  to  kill 
them  and  so  they  live  unmolested. 
Black  ducks  and  teal  nest  on  the 
myriad  ponds,  raise  their  broods 
and  are  ready  for  their  southward 
journeys  when  the  season  rolls 
around.  Canada  geese  are  occa- 
sionally seen  now  and  are  on  the 
increase  again  after  a  decline  that 
followed  great  abundance.  Best 
of  all,  when  the  war  is  over  and 
the  Pan-American  Clippers  can 
resume  their  northern  route  this 
hunting  ground  will  be  just  eight 
air  hours  from  New  York. 


WINIJAI,  PERCHERON  sai  I 

On  Saturday,  Oetobai  K  1941 

l.yiinwooil  Kurm  will  bold  it*  fourth  annual  sale  of 
registered  1'ereliernn*  al  I  lie  farm,  three  mile*  Kant  of 
(iarinel.  Nib  start*  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon.  (iol.  I' red 
lleppert,  Auctioneer,  l  unch  can  he  obtained  on  the  farm. 

Son*  ami  daughter*  of  DON  AOAI.N  2066:10,  Premier 
I'm  heron  Sire  for  Vi'.V)  and  1010,  and  mare*  bred  to  him 
will  he  in  this  high-class  offering  which  will  also  include 
some  nf  our  1011  show  string. 

Write  /or  Itlunlrated  (.ulidim 

LYNNWOOI)  FARM 


INDIAN  \ 


Mil. mill       R  ■     i  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


ILLUSTRATED  1*  an  old  barn  intel- 
ligently remodeled  and  equipped 
by  JAMESWAY  to  provide  the  ut 
moil  in  protection  and  comfort  with- 
out unnecessary  expense. 

In  this  sort  ot  building  counsel.  )ust 
as  much  as  in  design  of  the  most 
elaborate  new  buildings.  JAMES- 
WAY  knowledge  and  experience  is 
at  your  service.  There's  a  trained 
JAMESWAY  man  near  you.  who 
will  call  at  your  convenience. 

Write  our  nearest  office. 
JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  CL  941 
Ft.  Atklnton,  Wit. 
Elmiro,  N  Y.  •  Oakland,  Calif. 


English  Type — Rail  and  Hurdle  Fence 

LARGE  STOCK— PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 


Write  for  catalogue 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Strains  Better  Suited  for  Your 
PERMANENT  PASTURES 

Varieties 

Akaroa  Orchard  Grass  "Olds"  Creeping  Red  Fescue 

Svalof  Perennial  Rye  Kent  Wild  White  Qover 

Aberystwyth  S-50  Timothy  Cornell  Pasturs  Mixture 

and  ALL  OTHER  IMPORTANT  GRASSES 

Prices,  catalog  and  information  on  request 
POLO  FIELDS  —  Hurlingham  Sports  Formula  used  on  many 
famous  polo  fields. 
For  a  Permanent  Lawn — Sow  in  the  Fall 
USE  ST AI GREEN  LAWN  SEED 


152  to  138  Church  Street,  New  York 

White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Newark,  N.  J.  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Stamford,  Conn.  Hempstead,  L.  I. 


SEPTEMBER,    19  4  1 
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KENNEL  &  BENCH 


BLLENBERT  FARM 
KENNELS 


DACHSHUNDS 

AT  STUD 

Tri.  Ch. 
Dimas  Earthstopper 
Ch.  H el mar  Ellenbert 

Red 

Ch.  Hanko  Floltenberg 
Ch.  Heimo  Floltenberg 

Illicit   and  Tan 


MR.  and  MRS.  HERBERT  BERTRANO 

OWNERS 
R   f.  0.  1  Stanwich  Road 

Crcenwich  Conn. 
-  ,   -  .    14468-M  (House) 

Tel.  Ceenw.ch  {4468.R  , Kennel) 


AFGHAN  HOUNDS 

Exceptionally  well  bred,  healthy  pup- 
pies, male  and  female,  for  showing  or 
companions. 

MRS.  OTIS  W.  HOVEY 


Glenshaw.-H?a. 


Tel.  Glenshaw  544 


Ch.  BaruQ  oi 
Sydney  Farm 


DANCERS 

Are  LurkingI 

Let  a  Brlard  protect  your 
home — your  babies  and  other 
treasures.    Champion  sired 
stock  of  all  ages. 
Mrs.  George  W.  Jacobs,  Jr. 

SYDNEY  FARM 

Norristown  Pennsylvania 


ENCLISH 
SPRINCER 
SPANIELS 

The  Ideal  Hunter  and 
Companion  Pets,  Hunt- 
ing and  Show  Stock 
available.  Champions 
at  stufi. 

HAPPY  HUNTINC 
KENNELS,  Reg. 

I  Cooke  Ave., 
Northampton,  Mass. 


ENGLISH  SPRINGER  SPANIELS 

Unexcelled  in 

Field  and  Home 

A  Perfect 

All- Purpose  Dog 

CREENBRAES 

Mm 

KENNELS 

R.  H.  Migel,  Owner 

Monroe,  N.  Y. 

Puppies  and  Grown  Stock  usually  available. 

COLEMEADOW 
KENNELS 

Mrs.  Wikoff  Smith 

Morris  Avenue,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Phone  B.  M.  3-72 


Sealyham  Terriers 
Scottish  Terriers 


IRISH  WOLFHOUNDS 

Puppies  Available 

Splendid  specimens  of  this  noblest  of  breeds. 
Bloodlines  unsurpassed  anywhere. 

MR.  &  MRS.  F.  W.  KING 

Bellevue,  Wash. 

Tel.  Lakeside  447 


TYRONNE  FARM  KENNELS 


IRISH 
SETTERS 

Puppies.  Show 
and  Hunting  Dogs 
Usually  Available 
Correspondence 
Invited 
JACK  A.  SPEAR 
TIPTON  IOWA 


SPRINGER  SPANIELS 

8  months  old 

Sired  by  Abslyn  Advance.  Imp.  Dam  sired 
by  Iirtne  of  Avandale.  Liver  and  white,  no 
better  bred  ones  for  show  or  work.  Price 
reasonable. 

F.  J.  SOUTHCOTT 


THE  KENNEL  DIRECTORY 


AFGHAN  HOUNDS 

Mrs.  O.  Hovey, 
Glenshaw,  Pa. 


Greyknoll  Kennels, 
74th  &  Pickney  Sts., 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

BRIARDS 

Sydney  Farm 
Norristown,  Pa. 

CHOW  CHOWS 

Colemeadow  Kennels, 
Morris  Avenue, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Lcdgelands  Kennels, 
Tuxedo  Park, 
New  York. 

DACHSHUNDS 

Ellenbert  Farm  Kennels, 
R.F.D.  1,  Stanwich  Road, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Stone  House  Kennels, 

Westport, 

Mass. 

GREAT  DANES 

Stone  House  Kennels, 

Westport, 

Mass. 


CREAT  PYRENEES 

Ilasquaerie  Kennels, 
Golden  Street, 
Holliston,  Mass. 

IRISH  TERRIERS 

Leonard  W.  Goss, 
Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

LABRADOR  RETRIEVERS 

Ledgelands  Kennels, 
Tuxedo  Park, 
New  York. 

OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

Woodland  Farm  Kennels, 
North  Hampton,  N.  H. 

POODLES  (STANDARD) 

Lowmont  Kennels, 
Bayberry  Lane, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

SCOTTISH  TERRIERS 

Colemeadow  Kennels, 
Morris  Avenue. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

SEALYHAM  TERRIERS 

Colemeadow  Kennels, 
Morris  Avenue, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


SETTERS  (IRISH) 

Tyronne  Farm  Kennels, 
Tipton,  Iowa. 

SPANIELS 

(ENGLISH  COCKER) 

Basquaerie  Kennels, 
Golden  Street, 
Holliston,  Mass. 

Giralda  Farms, 
Madison,  N.  J. 

SPANIELS 

(ENGLISH  SPRINGER) 

Greenbraes  Kennels, 
Monroe,  N.  Y. 

Happy  Hunting  Kennels, 
1  Cooke  Avenue, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

F.  J.  Southcott, 

Dousman, 

Wisconsin 

WELSH  TERRIERS 

Misses  deCoppet, 
Berwyn,  Pa. 

WOLFHOUNDS  (IRISH) 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  W.  King, 

Bellevue, 

Washington. 


This  directory  is  made  up  of  dog  advertisers  in  this  issue 
of  Country  Life.  The  kennel  manager  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
readers  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  breeders  not  listed. 
Just  Address 


CHRISTIAN  KIRCHER,  Kennel  Manager 


Country  Life 


1270  Sixth  Avenue 


New  York 


City 


LEARN  TO  TRAIN  YOUR  SHOOTING  DOCS 
SOME  OF  THE  COMING  SHOWS 


This  is  the  time  of  year  when 
people  who  own  field  dogs 
start  wishing  their  dogs  were 
trained,  or  in  training,  for  the 
field  trial  and  shooting  season 
which  will  soon  be  upon  us.  The 
wise  ones  have  been  working  on 
their  young  dogs  all  summer. 
Yard  breaking  them.  Teaching 
them  to  retrieve.  Getting  to  know 
them  and  gaining  their  confidence. 

However,  the  vast  majority  of 
people  feel  that  training  a  dog  is 
completely  beyond  them.  They 
either  send  their  dogs  to  profes- 
sional trainers  or  don't  do  any- 
thing about  them  at  «all,  so  that 
many  a  promising  young  gun  dog 
has  never  had  a  chance. 

Now  there  isn't  anything  wrong 
with  sending  your  dog  to  a  pro- 
fessional to  be  trained.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  is  strongly  to  be  ad- 
vised if  you  want  the  finishing 
touches  put  on  him  for  field  trial 
work  or  if  you  have  an  excitable, 
impatient  temperament  or  if  you 
simply  lack  the  time  to  give  the 
lessons  yourself. 

But  those  who  are  able,  and 
this  includes  most  dog  owners,  are 
missing  a  lot  of  satisfaction  if 
they  don't  at  least  start  the  edu- 
cation of  their  puppies.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  owner  can't  do  the 
complete  job.  If  he  does,  he  will 
find,  when  his  Setter  or  Pointer 
snaps  into  a  point  and  stays 
steady  to  wing  and  shot;  when 
his  Spaniel  bustles  a  pheasant  out 
of  the  grass  and  "hups"  and  stays 
"hupped"  until  sent  on;  or  when 
his  Retriever  brings  back  a  dif- 
ficult runner  in  style,  that  there 
are  few  sporting  thrills  like  it. 

How  to  train  your  dog?  When 
and  where  to  start?  Well,  no  two 
trainers  agree  exactly  on  this. 
They  all  have  their  own  individ- 
ual theories  as  to  the  proper  age 
to  begin  lessons,  commands,  dis- 
cipline, etc.  However,  here  are 
some  cardinal  rules  that  everyone 
who  has  ever  trained  a  dog  will 
concur  on. 


First  of  all  you  should  start 
with  a  good  puppy  of  the  proper 
breeding  and  temperament.  Then 
you  must  have  patience,  and  pa- 
tience, and  more  patience;  with- 
out it,  plus  common  sense  you 
will  get  nowhere.  You  must  use 
simple  words  of  command,  and 
once  a  command  is  given  insist 
that  it  be  obeyed.  This  last  is 
very  important  for  once  you  let 
your  dog  get  away  with  disobedi- 
ence it  will  take  twice  as  l*ng  to 
correct  him. 

There  are  many  excellent 
books  on  dog  training,  but 
these,  again,  are  all  based  on 
someone's  pet  system  which  may 
or  may  not  be  suited  to  your,  and 
your  dog's  temperament.  For  this 
reason  the  mimeographed  sheets 
which  Mr.  A.  M.  Lewis,  chairman 
of  the  field  trial  committee  of  the 
American  Spaniel  Club,  has  been 
distributing  "What  to  Do  and 
Not  To  Do  in  Spaniel  Training" 
should  be  studied  by  every  ama- 
teur dog  trainer  who  can  obtain  it. 

This  material  has  been  gleaned 
and  condensed  from  innumerable 
sources  of  information  on  the  sub- 
ject and  presents  the  fundamen- 
tals in  concise,  understandable 
form.  Intended  principally  for 
spaniel  owners,  this  material  is  so 
full  of  common  sense,  and  the 
basic  principles  of  dog  psychol- 
ogy, that  it  applies  almost  equally 
well  to  other  sporting  breeds. 

Among  the  important  bits  of 
advice  to  trainers  included  in  this 
material  is  that  "The  first  thing 
to  teach  a  puppy  is  to  sit  down 


Ch.  Maro  of  Maridor  has  been 
winning  in  the  West 


Ch.  Merriedip  Master  Pantaloons 
won  best  at  Saratoga 

and  remain  down.  There  is  a  great 
similarity  between  training  a  dog 
and  training  a  soldier.  The  secret 
is  discipline,  and  discipline  is 
based  on  a  number  of  words  of 
command  which  convey  instant 
meaning.  Orders  must  be  given 
with  the  precision  and  sharpness 
of  a  drill  sergeant  on  parade  and 
enforced  from  the  very  start." 
It  goes  on  to  say  "There  is  far 
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Y  GEORGE  B.  TURRELL,  JR. 


too  inmli  orurlty  in  Iruiiiing  ilojrv 
Tlirrr  (trt  cnoii^li  tlntf-i  nvniliililr 
to  I'rrimt  lis  to  ilivtird  tliosr  that 
cannot  In-  won  l>\  kiiwliu«v  To 
gnin  tin-  confidence  of  the  d.-u 
«  few  ta*tv  piece*  of  hitcuit  in 
trodtnrd  it  odd  tmu  s  mi  \isitiiiK 
the  kennel  will  soon  I.  id  to  satis 
factory  results. " 

Also   liatt'tl   are   the  following 
points  which  should  he  understood 
even  hcl'orc  (he  work  starts,  (let 
a  m>o«l   puppy   from  tichl  stock. 
Avoid  shyness  and   nerves.  lAft 
with  your  do^f  and  become  fainil 
iar    with    his    temperament  and 
character.    Avoid   useless  punish 
tnent.    Kcmemhcr  that  dogs,  like 
humans,  have  their  good  days  ami 
had.  \e\cr  jjixe  a  command  with 
out  requiring  the  dog  to  obey  it. 
Make   tin-   training   pleasant,  not 
liorcsomc ;  he  gentle  in  voice  and 
action,  hut  jjivr  commands  sharp 
ly.  N'c\er  lose  your  temper.  Ciain 
the    confidence    of   your  puppy; 
have  him  happy  and  eager  to  go 
when  he  sees  you  start  with  him 
into  the  field." 

WESTMINSTER 

Pebruarv  seems  a  long  way  off 
at  this  writing,  hut  even  so  the 
plans  for  next  year's  Westminster 
Kennel  Club  Show  are  coming 
along  at  a  great  rate.  In  the  first 
place,  the  show  will  be  two  days 
again  as  it  was  last  time.  The 
dates  will  be  February  1  1  and  12. 
Apparently  the  two  day  show  in- 
stead of  three,  tried  for  the  first 
time  last  February,  was  success- 
ful and  popular. 

It  has  also  been  announced  that 
none  other  than  Herman  Mcllcn 
thin,  the  man  who  has  been  on  the 
receiving  end  of  the  Westminster 


Kingfish  of  Geddesburg  has  been 
a  consistent  breed  winner 


best  in  show  award  these  last  two 
years  with  his  magnificent  Cocker. 
Ch.  My  Own  Brucie,  is  going  to 
be  on  the  giving  end  this  year, 
for  he  has  been  chosen  to  make 
the  top  award. 

Also  announced  by  J.  Gould 
Remick.  chairman  of  the  dog  show 
committee,  were  the  group  judges. 
They  are  as  follows:  Sporting 
Dasjs.  Dr.  Samuel  Milbank.  now 


riot  president  of  the  Westminster 

Kennel   ( !lub ;    I  lounds   w  ill  be 

judged  by  Mrs.  Sherman  Ilnyt, 
owner  of  the  famous  Hlnkeeii 
Kennels;  Working  Dogs  by 
(icorge  V  Owen;  Terriers  by 
Mrs.  Jean  Flagler  Matthews; 
Toi  s  Im  Miss  .1.  in  I  linkh  .  and 
Son  Sporting  by  John  (i.  Mates 

WESTBURY 

Pure  bred  dogs  will  play  their 
part    in    the    National  Defense 
Program  at  the  nineteenth  annual 
show    of    the    Westbury  Kennel 
Club,   to   be   held   at   the   J.  S. 
Phipps    Polo    Field    on  Sunday. 
September  Z8tli.  Proceeds  of  the 
show  will  be  donated  to  the  Nas 
sail  County  Chapter  of  the  Amer 
ican  Red  Cross,  and  cash  awards 
will  be  in  the  form  of  Treasury 
Stamps  for  class  money,  and  De 
fense  Honda  for  Groups  ami  Hest 
in  Show. 

Mr.  Leonard  Brumby  is  chair 
man  of  the  Dog  Show  Committee, 
whose  members  are  Mrs.  W.  II. 
Long.  Jr..  Mrs.  F.  P.  Alkcr.  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Cobb,  Miss  Dorothy  Wil- 
liams, and  the  Messrs.  Andrew  II. 
Hodges,  .(ere  R.  Collins,  Frank 
B.  Brumby.  Robert  Neff,  James 
M.  Austin.  John  Goudic.  and 
Charles  II.  Wcrber,  Jr. 

Officers  of  the  club  are  Mrs. 
William  H.  Long,  Jr..  president; 
John  Goudie,  first  vice-president; 
Charles  H.  Werbcr.  Jr.,  second 
vice-president,  and  Leonard 
Brumby,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  club  was  one  of  the  first  to 
introduce  the  monthly  "match 
shows"  for  members,  which  have 
served  as  models  to  clubs  through- 
out the  country.  These  shows  have 
done  much  to  raise  the  breeding 
standards  of  the  community,  and 
many  of  the  dogs  shown  at  them 
are  of  championship  caliber. 

A  program  of  interesting  spe- 
cial events,  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular breed  and  group  classes,  is 
being  planned  for  the  show, 
among  them  a  tracking  contest 
and  obedience  trials  which  will  be 
sponsored  by  the  Long  Island 
Training  Club. 


P.   T.   JONES  PHOTOS 

Ch.  Seafren  Ange  Gardien,  best 
non-sporting  at  Ocean  City 


Stone  House 
Kennels 

Waalpnrl.  Men 

Tit.  H  •  a 

Suallty  Reg. 
raet  Danes, 
Dicbihundi 
P  u  p  p  I  •  •  , 
Crown  Stock, 
Stud  Service 
Ideal  chil- 
dren'! com. 
pinlom  - — 
f uardi  Show 
ttock.  Ch. 
Ciardat  Strain. 
Satlif  action 
Cuarantaad. 


Woodland    Farm  Kinntlf 

OLD  ENGLISH 

SHEEPDOGS 

A  few  choice 

puppies 
For  Sale 

Mrs.  Roland  M,  Baker 

North  Hampton. 
New  Hampshire 

LedgelaiuIV  Kcmhh'Ih 

Chow  Chow* 
Labrador  Hrlrirvrrs 
I  liuinpionn  at  Stud 

Vutiple*  &  i.rovrn  Stork 
OrronlonnWy  for  Sal* 

Mr.  &  Mr«.  David  WiikkIhiT 
Owner* 

Manager  KH>t;sT   *  H.I  s 

Prion.-.  I'll.r.l.,  2110     T«edo  I'.rlj,  IN.  V. 


DOC 
OF  THE 
MONTH 


A  NEW  and 
regular  feature 
of  the  Kennel  and 
Bench  Department 
of  COUNTRY  LIFE, 
in  which  the 
outstanding  dog 
of  the  month 
is  pictured 
and  described. 


KEEP  YOUR  DOGS 


f\  NEMA 


WORM  CAPSULES 

Use  Nema  Capsules  to  remove 
I  large  roundworms  and  hook- 
worms. Effective — Dependable, 
f  n  C  C  Send  for  Nema 
r  R  t  b  booklet  No. 652. 
Write  10  Animal  Industry  Dept.,  Desa  N-/0-I 
PARKE. DAVIS  I  CO..  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke- Davit  Products 


ENGLISH   COCKER  SPANIEL1 


(  It.    Illarkmnnr  lleanm  <//  dtrnlda 
I'uppira    airrrl    lay    ihia   r|r<a>    arirl  oilier 
imported    championi    out    of  lmpr/rler| 
(Imna  for  sale,    f'ricce  from  $50. 

CIRALDA  FARMS 

MAIHSON  NKW  JtHsir 


Lowmont  Kennels 

Bayberry  Lane 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

STANDARD 

POODLES 

A.  HOQUftt 

BOXER  PUPPIES 

CREYKNOLL  KENNELS 

74th  and  Plnkney  8ta..  Oaiaha.  Nakr., 

are  now  taking  reu-rratlrma  for  litter  try 
Jupiter  of  llraranhartz  (aon  of  Ch.  KnllT 
r.u.  fllutaneati  of  Barmerei  out  of  MnaleVa 
Conxuplla  (rlauvlitr-r  rrf  Ch.  Karho  ».  Konla- 
atori.  Orrlrr  parly  anrl  arrdrl  rllHaprrfrlntrripnt. 
WALTER  E.  8CHR0E0ER,  Owner. 


Great  Pyrenees  mi 
EiEliat  Ctcker  Spaniels 

n$$ttt  *A  4a««t*«laaMa  llalri  l»f  NaT 

We  an  th#  oMaai  tm4  \*,fu  ktmmttt 
•f  Offal   Pfftawt  ■•  AatMrata 

•AtQUAUll  CIMMIU    »  i 

Mr   *  kale*    i  V    '    ...  Ommmt 

CaaaW  MOUJSTOM.  UASA 

Tel.  Holltrton  IM 


WELSH  TERRIERS 

Prop.rly   rif   ihr)   Ml.aea  deCopprt 

The  ideal  companion*  for  town  or  coun- 
try. Some  attractive  puppies  usually 
for  sale  by  Champions  ana  from  Cham- 
pion stock. 

Addre**:   \nrragan**li  Pier,  ft.  I. 


IRISH 
TERRIERS 

I'npple§  and  mature 
stock,  excellent  breed- 
ing, wonderful  dis- 
position*. KeaAonably 

LEONARD  W.  GOSS 
Ohio  State  University 
I  Columbus  Ohio 
(Member  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America) 


DOG  ENCLOSURES 

Inrestljcate  Crown's  rljrld 
ancle  -  steel  framework 
for  doc  runs  and  pens. 
Nemt,  sturdy,  <aSfTioeabLe. 
Special  non-tlimable  wire 
fabrics.  Write  for 
cateJos  toda>. 

Crowo  Iron  Works 

Company 
1 220  Tyler  St..  N  .E. 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Let  Your  Dog  Play  in  Peace 
Give  him  the  Protection  of  a 
BUFFALO 

PORTABLE  KEIMEL 
VBRD 

Everj-  dog  is  valuable  to  its  owner. 
Better  keep  yours  out  of  traffic  and 
other  hazards  with  this  strong  "Buf- 
falo" Portable  Kennel  Yard.  Made  of 
galvanized  copper-bearing  diamond 
mesh  wire  fabric. 

NO  POSTS  — Put 
up  without  fuss 

Patented  fence  clips 
make  setting  up  easy 
for  anybody.  Buffalo 

Wire WorksCo.. Inc.  I  ".7  foYfI?w  •YuV' 1 

5*  Terrace,  Buffalo,  I  .„•„?.  por1a"b7e  Fend  • 

N.  Y.  (Est.  1869  as  |  ing  Booklet  89-C.  2I 

Scheeler'S  Sons).  laiaiaiaaaiaiaiaii 
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The  composition,  perspective 
and  sureness  of  touch  in 
Peter  Chew's  drawing  is  not 
often  seen  on  this  page.  Robert 
Johnson  has  a  very  nice  style  of 
his  own,  and  Madeline  Moote's 
broncho  is  full  of  fire  and  action, 
though  she  has  accepted  a  prob- 
lem in  fore-shortening  too  com- 
plex for  her  present  ability. 
Tommy  Thomas,  Jerrie  House, 
and  Pixie  Marshall's  drawings  all 
have  considerable  merit.  The  five 
dollar  prize  is  awarded  to  Pete 
Chew. 

For  next  month  draw  any 
scene  from  life.  That  is  choose 
a  subject  in  the  house.  Pop  read- 
ing his  newspaper,  Mom  bathing 
the  baby,  the  dog  asleep  by  the 
fire;  or  any^subject  outside  or  in 
the  barn  and  sit  down  and  draw 
it  as  you  see  it. 

Remember  all  contributors  must 
be  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  all  contributions  must  bear 
your  name,  age,  address  and  sig- 
nature of  parent  or  guardian  that 
it  is  your  own  original  work, 
neither  copied  nor  traced. 


Drawn  by   Wayne  Probst,  Mid- 
way, I  Hah  ;  aged  11 


Drawn  by  Pixie  Marshall,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.;  aged  1H 


Drawn  by  Madeline  Moote,  Tulsa, 
Okla.j  aged  16 
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WHAT  IS  COINC  TO  HAPPEN  TO  CERTIE 
COOFUS  AND  WHY? 


Answer  will  be  found  on  page  59 

NOTICE:  IV ill  Hal  A.  Davis,  whose  drawing  appeared  in  the  June 
issue,  please  send  us  his  correct  address? 


Drawn  by  Nancy  Evans,  Fair- 
field, Conn.;  aged  IS 


Drawn  by  Tommy  Thomas,  Elk- 
ridge,  Mo.;  aged  IS 


A//  \* 


Drawn  by  Robert  Johnson,  Keno- 
sha, Wis.;  aged  17 


Drawn    by    Dick    Jezack,    Bay     Drawn  by  Amelia  Fisher,  Eccles- 
City,  Mich.;  aged  12  ton,  Md.,  aged  15 


CHEW  vi 


« 


Drawn   by   Jerrie  House,  Glen- 
dale,  Calif.;  aged  IS 


Drawn    by    William  Hamilton, 
Haverhill ,  Mass.;  aged  14 


Drawn  by  Peter  Chew,  New  York  City,  aged  16 


Drawn     by     Carolyn  Proctor, 
Southold,  L.  I.;  aged  10 

COUNTRY  LIFE 


* 


HUGHES  PRINTING  CO. 
EAST  STROUnS.iCRG.  PA. 


O'ER  TRADE  ROUTES  RICH  IN  LORE 


(irace  Lino  transportation  services  stanil  recognized  throughoul  I  tic 
Americas  as  long -established  ties  which  join  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Through  these  channels  of  commerce,  this 
eighty-year  old  organization  has  been  diligent!}  contributing  to  that 
basic  understanding  upon  which  good  will,  friendship  and  unit)  depend. 


Sit  your  Irovel  ogent  or  Groce  Line,  Rockefeller  Center  or  10  Honover  Square,  New  York;  Boston;  Pittsburgh;  Washington,  D.  C  ;  New  Orleons;  Chicago,  San  Francisco ;  los  injeles;  Seattle. 


Of  course,  Budweiser  is  only  incidental  to  your 
scheme  for  good  living.  But,  since  good  living 
is  a  series  of  pleasant  incidents,  Budweiser 
becomes  important . . .  for  its  generous  contribu- 
tion of  companionship  when  you  are  alone . . . 
fellowship  when  you  are  among  friends . . .  and 
contentment  when  the  day's  work  is  done. 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH 

Makers  of  the  World-Famous  Beer . . . 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH.  INC. 

ST. LOUIS. MO  .  U.S.A. 


REG.   U.  S.   PAT.  OFF. 


MAKE  THIS  TEST 

DRINK  BUDWEISER  FOR  FIVE  DAYS.  ON  THE 
SIXTH  DAY  TRY  TO  DRINK  A  SWEET  BEER.  YOU 
WILL  WANT  BUDWEISER'S  FLAVOR  THEREAFTER. 


ntivvuste  /it 
(fQ&Ufi  chop  ofisit 


COPR.  1940  ANHEUSER-BUSCH.  INC..  ST.  LOUIS.  Ml 


OCTOBER 
1941 

50  CENTS 
♦5  A  YEAR 


We  Shall  Have  Wildlife  •  Corn  Husking  Contest 
Hidden  Court  •  Polo  •  Guernseys  •  The  Defender 
Cattle  •  Horses  •  Shooting  •  Fishing 

Articles  on  country  sports,  country  living  and  livestock  by: 
COL.  H.  P.  SHELDON  LEE  WULFF  RUSSELL  LORD 

GEORGE  B.  TURRELL,  JR.  DOROTHY  RHOADS         A.  S.  HEWITT 


SYMBOLS  DEAR  TO  SCOTLAND 


Coat  of  arms  of  a  19th  century  Stewart.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  many  scores  of  Stewart  arms  by  a 
black  border,  as  the  Black  Label  distinguishes 
Johnnie  Walker  Scotch  of  12  years  age. 


The  Great  Seal  of  David  II,  ancient  king  of  Scotland 
—  the  land  whose  most  regal  export  today  is  .the 
Black  Label  of  Johnnie  Walker. 


The  colours  Or  and  Sable  (gold  and 
black),  which  add  richness  to  this 
Scottish  coat  armour  of  1674,  are  found 
in  the  Black  Label  of  Johnnie  Walker 
and  call  to  mind  its  richness  and  rarity. 


The  proud  Black  Label,  affixed  to  a 
rare,  mellow  Scotch  whisky  of  that 
name  by  John  Walker  and  Sons,  Ltd. 
Name  this  Black  Label  wherever  you 
are  —  it  is  a  mark  of  exceptional  taste. 


CANADA     DRY     GINGER     ALE,     INC.,     NEW     YORK,     N.     Y.,    Sole  Importer 


LAST  TIME  AT  THESE  PRICES! 


jiirnriu  ■■ 
||nrnriy 
p  nirmriu 

•  ■  irmn  ■  i 


L 


These  arc  the 
Original  Editions! 

They  will  not 
Be  Reprinted! 

The  Plates  Have 
Been  Destroyed! 


Due  to  increased  production  costs, 
the  1941  edition  of  this  set,  sched- 
uled for  publication  December  25. 
will  have  to  cost  $7.50. 

On  November  15,  the  prices  of  the 
few  remaining  copies  of  earlier  edi- 
tions will  also  be  raised  to  $7.50 
each. 

Order  now,  as  only  orders  post- 
marked prior  to  November  15  will 
be  accepted  at  these  prices. 


FIVE  VOLUMES   •   A  COMPLETE  SET  1936-1940 

AMERICAN  RACE  HORSES 


Postpaid 
in  the  U.S.A. 


by  Salvator 

$24.50 


A  saving  of  $5.50 
or  nearly  20% 


Five  large  volumes — the  original  editions  of  these 
remarkable  authoritative  works.  The  background, 
breeding,  successes  and  failures  of  the  outstanding 
Vmerican  Thoroughbreds  of  each  year.  Uniformly 
bound,  stamped  in  gold,  an  invaluable  addition  to 
any  library.  The  recent  history  of  American  Rac- 
ing brought  freshly  to  your  memory  by  the  one 
writer  acclaimed  throughout  the  world  as  the  out- 
standing authority  of  the  American  turf  and  track. 
1173  thrilling  text  pages  •  611  pictures  •  charts 
•  personalities  •  only  a  few  complete  sets  still 
available. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


SAGAMORE  PRESS 

1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  the  set  of  American  Race  Horses  at  a 
saving  of  $5.50.  Enclosed  is  check  for  $24.50  □  Please 
mail  Parcel  Post  Collect  □  Please  send  me  the  single 
copie*  checked,  at  the  regular  price  of  $6.00  each. 
1936  □  1937  □  1938  □  1939  □  1940  □ 

Name   


Address 
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CAN  ANYONE  AFFORD 
TO  PLAY  WITH 

LIGHTNING  ? 


ly  proves  the  hazard  of  lightnioff. 

LS  to  the  effectiveness  of  protection, 
this  fact  speaks  for  itself.  Recognized  au- 
thorities on  lightning  are  among  the  first 
to  install  protective  equipment  ON  THEIR 
OWN  buildings.  West  Dodd  can  furnish  the 
same  reliable  protection  for  your  buildings 
at  moderate  cost.  Every  COMPLETE  West 
Dodd  installation  carries  the  master  label 
of  the  Fire  Underwriters.  Investigate  now. 


m  WEST  DODD 

■rfyTrcf  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR  CORP. 

420  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
COSNEN,  INDIANA 


Courtesy  Abercrombie  &  Fitch  Co. 

LEXOL  Keeps  Leather 
Pliable  and  Strong 

Do  this!  Apply  LEXOL  once 
a  month  with  cloth  or 
sponge.  Rub  lightly  with 
clean  cloth  to  restore  lustre. 

Between  LEXOL  treatments, 
wash  leather  with  a  good, 
mild  soap  after  each  time 
you  use  it. 

Get  LEXOL  at  saddlery,  lug- 
gage, shoe  and  sporting 
goods  stores,  or  send  us  $1 
for  pint,  $1.75  for  quart,  $4 
for  gallon.  _ 

THE  MARTIN  DENNIS  COMPANY 

861  Summer  Avenue      Newark,  N.  ). 

In  Canada:  Parker  &  Jones  Ltd. 
Toronto  and  Vancouver 
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AT  sports  events,  theatre,  wear 
L  Allscope  and  you  have  a 
front  row  seat.  Fun,  thrills,  action 
the  ordinary  spectator  misses. 
Telescope  spectacles,  worn  like 
glasses,  Allscopes  are  light,  com- 
fortable .  .  .  leave  both  hands 
free.  2  power  and  5lA 
power  models  at  opti- 
cal stores,  or  direct. 


★  WRITE  FOR  ^ 
FREE  CATALOG!  ^ 

WOLLENSAK  OPTICAL  CO.,  701  Hudson  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


The  amazing 
novelty 
ADORED 

BY  THOUSANDS 

Shure— 'tis  magic!  Fill  PADDY  with 
water,  spread  seed,  watch  mirac- 
ulous growth  of  bright  green  hair, 
eyebrows,  sideburns.  Grows  for 
months,  can  be  planted  many 
times.  Durable  pottery,  rich  suntan 
color,  5"  tall — a  lovable,  unusual 
gift. 

Mail  $  1  now  for  PADDY,  postpaid, 
complete  with  special  seed. 
Money  back  guarantee! 

PADDY  NOVELTY  CO. 
140  Washington  Ave.,  Goliad,  Texas 
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lien-  are  some  samples,  much  condensed,  from  ill*'  contents  of  Vol.  I, 
No.  1  (Ke\i»\>  of  Winter)  ami  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  ( Review  of  the  Spring): 


Mil'.  I  \N|)  of  llii-  ranch  lui-  a  liii|)|iy  confident  look 
untl  produces  iiliiniiliintly  u«  if  it  enjoyed  rewarding  us 
for   I  In-   lo\r   .mil   rare   wc   art-   expending. — M .  S.  Oneal, 

"THOSr  WHO  FIVE  In  111.  side  of  lln-  rollnn  fields 
hoe  for  theni  lhal  deep  ■fferlion  which  makes  the  rustling 
of  rorn  u  merry  sound  to  the  lowun,"  HiikIi  Bennett  told 
me.  Obviously  -urli  talk  ll  poetry.  Hut  he  knew  heller 
than  the  rc»t  of  in  that  the  -oil  nu<  being  ..I.I  with  the 
eollon.  From  Countrymen,  a  department  of  Rural  I'ro- 
file*,  by  Jonathan  Daniels. 

IF  YOl  GET  an  uhsorplion  of  wuler  you  prevent  the 
erosion  of  soil.    From  a  practical  Field  Note  by  J.  /'.. 

Moll.  Miuomri, 

VN  I N  1'EI  I  I<  .I.N  T  conservation  policy  i  more  im- 
portant than  the  political  bickering*  of  either  major  party. 
I'he  he»l  of  tin  him  -  break  down  when  natiirul  resources 
are  exhausted  and  pull  the  standard*  of  living  down  with 
them. — J.  N.  ("Ding"  <   hurling,  loua. 

W  K  II  Wl  vLIOWED  Itrili-.li  agriculture  to  get  into  a 
had  stale.  Our  new  ugrietillin.il  policy  must  look  beyond 
the  present  w.ir  and  aim  ; •  I  .1  |n  riii.un  nt  ft  hi  k.i n i /.it i .hi 
of  our  lund  use. — Dr.  Gilbert  W.  Robinson,  North  If  ales. 

"BEAUTIFUL  little  hrooks,  so  clear  .  .  .  The  fisherman's 
heart  seemed  to  shake  the  neighborhood." — Marked 
If  hile  Reading  in  Herbert  Quick's  autobiography,  One 
Man's  l  ife.  7925. 

"MY  SON,"  UNCLE  KOLIA  BEGAN,  "don't  believe 
merchants;  never  helieve  them:  they  don't  understand  any- 
thing. For  the  sake  of  a  good  killing  they  ruin  the  land 
for  themselves  and  for  everyone  else.  The  land  is  not 
interested  in  making  you  rich.  It  wants  to  feed  you,  and 
it  will  take  rare  of  you  if  you  take  care  of  it."— From  a 
Memoir,  'My  Grandmother's  Battlefield^  in  Old  Russia, 
Alef  de  Ghize. 

ISAAC  PHILLIPS  ROBERTS,  horn  of  upstate  New 
York  soil,  never  went  to  college.  But  he  dedicated  Cor- 
nell's agricultural  college  as  its  first  Dean:  "That  it  may 
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he  developed  hy  skill  ami  cherished  hy  instructed  intelli- 
gence." They  asked  him  In  conduct  a  Farmers'  Institute 
and  the  Church  was  the  only  place  open.  Boldly  he 
mounted  tin-  pi/lpit,  opened  the  Book,  found  his  text: 
I. ukc  13:8  "Dig  about  it  and  dung  it."  From  the  fir%t  of 
a  series  of  historical  piece*  sketching  poucrful  American 
Countrymen,  not  long  dead. 

FIELD  COVEB  and  its  food  for  game  animals  were 
destroyed  on  top  of  the  destruction  of  the  forest.  I'ran- 
tically  our  sportsmen  spend  nearly  a  million  dollars  a  year, 
much  of  it  in  the  forlorn  hope  that  our  excellent  stale 
( ionserv  ulion  Department  can  conjure  game  birds  ami 
unimuls  buck  on  to  a  landscape  which  will  not  -upporl 
them.    I'aul  V.  Sears,  Ohio  Land*'  ape. 

RIME  FOR  THE  NEW  DEFENDERS:  We  took  an  old 
neglected  farm  to  free  it  from  time's  nagging  harm;  to 
give  il  bark  it-  lo-t  estate.  That  i-  il-  right.  That  i-  it- 
fate.  We  dig  the  acres,  give  them  seed,  uproot  the  all 
pervading  weed,  and  vines  and  orchards  plant  again  to 
drink  the  fructifying  rain  .  .  .  The  ancient  people  whose 
long  toil  from  wilderness  reclaimed  this  soil,  with  voice* 
vibrant  in  the  air,  are  thanking  us  for  all  our  rare.  And 
some  past  owner  long  reborn  blows  lustily  on  plenty's 
horn  to  quicken  to  its  teeming  birth  the  life  still  dormant 
in  this  earth. —  Caroline  llogue,  Virginia. 

IN  THE  COMINC  ISSI'E  (BEVIES  OF  THE  SUM- 
MER), OCT  OCTOBER  I,  we  shall  have  The  New  Pa- 
triotism, a  stirring  article  by  Stuart  Chase;  A  Piece,  of 
Eand  by  Louis  Bromfield,  the  autobiography  of  a  success- 
ful part-time  farmer:  and  further  Footnotes  on  The  Holy 
Land  by  Walter  Lowdermilk.  Field  Notes  will  cover  prac- 
tical findings  on  farm  refrigeration  in  the  South,  power 
tillage  in  the  West,  grass  culture  everywhere.  Foreign  Cor- 
respondence from  Canada,  South  America,  the  Caribbean 
and  a  special  dispatch  from  England  telling  what  farmers 
say  of  a  war  regime  which  dispossesses  sloppy  farmers. 
Notes  &  Letters,  Countrymen,  Marked  While  Reading  and 
all  the  usual  departments. 


1212  DuPont  Circle  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


RUSSELL   LORD,  Editor 


WHAT  OTHERS  SAY 

Exciting— N.  Y.  Herald-Tribune  .  .  .  Vivid— The 
New  Republic  .  .  .  Needed — Baltimore  Evening 
Sun  .  .  .  Extraordinarily  interesting — Raymond 
Moley  .  .  .  FROM  THE  MAIL:  It  sells  itself— 
A  Country  Editor  ...  Of  high  integrity — A 
Rancher  .  .  .  Like  a  breath  of  fresh  air — A  Banker 
.  .  .  Informative,  challenging — A  Soil  Scientist  .  .  . 
Helpful — A  Forester  .  .  .  Different,  readable — A 
Farmer  .  .  .  Reflects  a  philosophy,  a  way  of  life, 
and  a  good  one — A  Business  Man. 


PLEASE  enroll  me  for    annual  mem- 

bership (s)  in  Friends  of  the  Land,  to  receive 
THE  LAND,  the  intervening  news-and-service  LAND 
LETTERS,  and  all  other  special  services  of  the 
Society  as  they  develop. 

NOTE:  Individual  memberships  cost  $5  a  year. 
A  number  of  persons  have  been  moved,  however, 
to  take  out  gift  memberships  for  friends,  or  for 
other  members  of  the  family. 

I  enclose  $  

Please   

Print 


Single  copies  of  THE  LAND,  fl 
Make  all  checks  payable  to  Friends  of  The  Land 
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ACE  FENCE 

^4**twCoa's  'cTvrtt  ti^uic  ~&e*tce  —Strtee  /#&3 


Keep  your  dogs  within  bounds.  Keep  other  dogs 
off  your  property.  Safeguard  your  children  and 
keep  trespassers  off  your  lawns  and  out  of 
your  gardens — with  a  Page  Chain  Link  Fence. 


ITS  STRENGTH  IS  IN  ITS  SHAPE 

*  Pound  for  pound  of  weight,  Page  Winged  Channel  Posts  are  strongest 
and  render  longest  service.  Specially  developed  for  use  with  chain  link 
fence,  they  are  shaped  to  give  them  greater  resistance  to  pull  and  strain. 
Only  Page  distributors  can  supply  them.  •  Only  Page  provides  localized 
engineering  and  erecting  service  nationally.  Page  Fence  is  distributed  by  102 
responsible  firms  which  own  and  operate  their  own  plants  — local  business 
men,  technically  trained  and  long  experienced.  •  Write  for  "Fence  Facts" 
and  name  of  nearest  distributor,  to  PAGE  FENCE  ASSOCIATION,  Monessen,  Pa., 
or  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 

A  PRODUCT  OF  PAGE  STEEL  &  WIRE  DIVISION— AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE  COMPANY,  INC. 


BOOTS  AND  SADDLES 

Founded  1927 
316  East  91st  Street,  New  York  City 

Telephone:  SAc  2-7902 
• 

• 

nnHE  ideal  place  to  learn  to  ride,  easily  and 
safely  and  competently — expertly  if  you  are 
willing  to  do  the  necessary  work — in  classes  so 
small  that  the  instruction  is  virtually  individual, 
in  a  pleasant  and  congenial  atmosphere,  from 
intelligent  and  understanding  instructors,  on 
trustworthy  horses,  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Colonel  Prince  Kader  Guirey 
 *  

Write  or  telephone  today   for   an  appointment 

Private  dressing  rooms  and  lockers  in  which 
you  may  leave  riding  clothes 


Oct  1 
Oct.  1-29 
Oct.  2-Nov.  15 
Oct.  4 
Oct.  41 1 
Oct.  6-16 
Oct.  7-18 
Oct.  11 

Oct.  17-Nov.  1 
Oct.  25-Nov.  8 
Oct.  30-Nov. 
Nov.  IS 
Nov.  14-29 
Nov.  18-Dec 
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Oct.  4 
Oct.  8  &  11 
Oct.  IS  &  18 
Oct.  18 

Oct.  22  and  25 
Nov.  1 
Nov.  4  &  8 
Nov.  8 
Nov.  15 


Oct.  1-3 
Oct.  1-4 
Oct.  1-5 
Oct.  2 
Oct.  2 
Oct.  2-4 
Oct.  4 
Oct.  4-5 
Oct.  4-5 
Oct.  4-S 
Oct.  4-5 
Oct.  4-11 
Oct.  5 
Oct.  5-11 
Oct.  7 
Oct.  8-11 
Oct.  8-12 
Oct.  9-11 
Oct.  9-12 
Oct.  10 
Oct.  10 
Oct.  11 
Oct.  11-12 
Oct.  15-16 
Oct.  16-18 
Oct.  16-19 
Oct.  17-26 
Oct.  18-25 
Oct.  23-26 
Oct.  23 

Oct.  30-Nov.  1 
Nov.  5-12 
Nov.  13-15 
Nov.  20-23 
Nov.  29-Dec.  6 


Oct.  1 
Oct.  1-2 
Oct.  3 
Oct.  4 
Oct.  4 
Oct.  4-5 
Oct.  4-5 
Oct.  5 
Oct.  5 
Oct.  6 
Oct.  7 
Oct.  7-8 
Oct.  9 
Oct.  9 
Oct.  10-11 
Oct.  10-11 
Oct.  10-11 
Oct.  11 
Oct.  11 
Oct.  12 
Oct.  13-14 
Oct  18-19 
Oct.  19 
Oct.  19 
Oct.  19 


RACING 

Woodbine  Park,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Laurel,  Aid. 

Tanforan.  San  Bruno,  Calif. 
Belmont  Park,  Elmont,  L.  X. 
Long  Branch,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Jamaica,  L.  I. 

Keeneland  Park,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Hawthorne,  111. 
Empire  City,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Churchill  Downs,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Pimlico,  Md. 

Rockingham  Park,  Salem,  N.  H. 
Bowie,  Md. 

Golden  Gate,  Albany,  Calif. 


HUNT     RACE  MEETINGS 

Huntingdon  Valley  Hunt,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 
Rolling  Rock  Hunt,  Ligonier,  Pa. 
Rose  Tree  Hunt,  Media,  Pa. 
Monmouth  County  Hunt,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
Essex  Fox  Hounds,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 
Pickering  Hunt,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 
United  Hunts,  Belmont  Park,  L.  I. 
Middleburg  *Hunt,  Middleburg,  Va. 
Montpelier  Hunt,  Montpelier  Station,  Va. 


HORSE  SHOWS 

Georgetown,  O. 

Pendleton  Sale,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Locust  Valley,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Tupelo,  Miss. 

Dover,  O. 

Harwood,  Md. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

West  Orange,  N.  J. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fresno,  Calif. 

Pacific  International,  Portland,  Ore. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Ak-Sar-Ben,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Ventura,  Calif. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Del  Mar,  Calif. 

Decatur,  Ga. 

Mulesta  Show,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Timonium,  Md. 
Madera,  Calif. 
Natchez,  Miss. 
Boonville,  N.  C 
Watsonville,  Calif. 

Grand  National  Livestock,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
American  Royal,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Inter-American,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
Forest  City,  Ark. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  National,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
McNair  Show  &  Sale,  Chicago,  III. 
Harnet,  Calif. 

International  Show,  Chicago,  111. 


DOC  SHOWS 

Charleston  Kennel  Club,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Wichita  County  Kennel  Club,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Piedmont  Kennel  Club,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Devon  Dog  Show  Association,  Devon,  Pa. 

Forsyth  Kennel  Club,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Fort  Worth  Kennel  Club,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Fresno  Kennel  Club,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Dayton  Kennel  Club,  Dayton,  O. 

Montgomery  County  Kennel  Club,  Whitemarsh,  Pa. 

Carolina  Kennel  Club,  Greensboro,  N.  C 

Danville  Kennel  Club,  Danville,  Va. 

Texas  Kennel  Club,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Danbury  Agricultural  Soc,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Roanoke  Kennel  Club,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Maui  Kennel  Club,  Maui,  Hawaii 

Pacific  Int'l  Kennel  Club,  Portland,  Ore. 

San  Antonio  Kennel  Club,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Wilmington  Kennel  Club,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Maine  Kennel  Club,  Portland,  Me. 

Queensboro  Kennel  Club,  Elmhurst,  L.  I. 

Gulf  Coast  Kennel  Club,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Houston  Kennel  Club,  Houston,  Tex. 

California  Capital  Kennel  Club,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Lorain  County  Kennel  Club,  Lorain,  O. 

National  Capital  Kennel  Club,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Continued  on  page  8 ) 
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NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


THE  CALENDAR 


CHARMING 

OLD  ENGLISH  RESIDENCE 

on  12  beautiful  acres 

Situated  on  an  eminence.  Long  un- 
obstructed rlevrs  are  had  of  both 
banks  of  the  Hudson  lliver,  at  its 
most  Interesting  and  picturesque 
point.  The  buildings  were  designed  by 
Withers  and  the  residence  is  arranged 
for  maximum  comfort  including  large 
reception  hall,  drawing  room,  library. 


ice  rooms.  5  master  bedrooms,  two  baths, 
dressing  rooms;  ample  servants  quaiters; 
four  large  rooms  on  third  floor;  high  ceil- 
lnged  cellar  well  partitioned,  etc.  Com- 
bination barn:  box  stall  and  2  cow  stan- 
chions; garage  for  4  cars  and  chauffeur's 
house  4  rooms  and  bath.  Small  green 
house,  fresh  water  pond.  The  house  sets 
well  back  from  the  road  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  majestic  old  shade  trees, 
flowering  shrubs  and  broad  lawns  insur- 
ing complete  privacy. 

Attractively    priced    for    immediate  sale. 
For  complete  description  address: 

MRS.  EDWARD  B.  WEED 

Crand  Ave.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Near  Apawamis  Club 
On  Sunset  Lane 

14  rooms,  with  Colonial  decorations  in 
exquisite  taste;  6  baths;  3-car  garage. 
2.45  acres.  Modern  and  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. 

BROKERS  PROTECTED 

BLAKEMAN    QUINTARD  MEYER 


Depot  Square 


Rye  523 


400  ACRES 

Superb  tract — 8  miles  north  of 
Carmel,  N.  Y.  Hills,  fields, 
woods,  pond.  Several  small 
rented  farm  houses,  State  Road 
frontage  and  two  miles  country 
road  (both  sides).  Seclusion. 
Suitable  Riding  club,  Game  club 
or  Philanthropic  purpose.  Price 
$33,000  cash. 

BOX  121 

Bedford  New  York 


250  ACRES  ON  CREENW00D 
LAKE 

Within  45  miles  of  New  York  City 
Two  attractive  homes,  3  private  pools,  state 
road  frontage.  Low  taxes.  Unusual  opportun- 
ity. $22,000. 

PAUL    N.  BOUCHTON 

280  East   21st  Street  Brooklyn.   N.  Y. 

Send  for  list  of  nearby  farms 
Please  state  your  wants 


Wh 


36-ACRE 


GREAT  SOUTH  BAY  § 
SPORTSMAN'S  ESTATE  J 
W  ith  Deep  Water  Dockage  • 
near  Babylon  Yacht  Club 


40  MILES  FROM  N.  Y.  C. 

On  a  neck  of  land  projecting  out  into 
Great  South  Bay  .  .  .  with  1,800  ft. 
bulkhead  fronting  on  deep  water  Skook- 
wams  Creek  preferred  for  its  power  boat 
and  sailing  activity.  Part  of  grounds  is 
graded  and  landscaped;  part  is  excellent 
natural  wild  life  cover.  Main  residence  is 
old-fashioned  (but  structurally  sound!)  — 
with  20  rooms,  5  baths.  Also  separate 
studio  garage  with  living  quarters,  barns, 
outbuildings,  etc.  Fine  estates  surround 
the  property.  This  is  a  rare  bargain  for 
an  individual  or  a  sportsmen's  club. 
The  assessment  has  just  been  reduced  to 
$40,000.  Today's  price  (with  terms  avail- 
able)  is  considerably  below  that  figure. 

EDWARD  LYONS,  Inc. 

531  NOSTRAND  AVENUE 

BROOKLYN — NEW  YORK 
NEVINS  8-9000 


MAINE 


GRACIOUS  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

in  historic  Eliot,  Maine,  rich  in 
legend  and  natural  beauty. 

This  century  old  home  mellowed  with 
charm  and  dignity  combined  with  mod- 
ern comfort  and  convenience,  contains 
12  rooms,  completely  and  luxuriously 
equipped.  4  master  bedrooms,  2  large 
bedrooms  on  third  floor;  genuine  old 
four  post  beds,  2  baths,  separate  shower 
room,  dining  room,  living  room,  sun 
porch,  library,  kitchen,  open  fire  places 
and  central  heating  system.  All  utili- 
ties. Separate  log  Studio  house  con- 
tains original  hand  hewn  beams,  huge 
stone  fireplace;  many  windows;  spacious 
game  and  recreation  room  has  pool  table, 
grand  piano,  oriental  rugs,  bath. 

Separate  Servant's  quarters  of  3  rooms 
and  bath.  2  car  garage.  Grounds  beau- 
tifully terraced.  Tennis  Court.  Superb 
view  near  Metropolitan  shopping  centers. 

Offered  for  rental  on  yearly  lease;  a 
find  for  artist,  writer  or  musician. 

ARTHUR  E.  BRACDON 

York  Village  Maine 


NEW  YORK 


here  the 

Westchester  Hills 


merge  with  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson, 
about  50  minutes  from  New  York  by  either 
rail  or  motor  parkway,  this  charming  re- 
treat and  gracious  dwelling  of  whitewashed 
stone  and  brick  is  for  sale,  with  over  11 
picturesque  acres,  at  a  modest  figure.  About 
2  acres  are  adorned  with  flue  shade  and 
fruit  trees,  dogwoods,  lilacs,  etc.,  easily 
cared  for;  remainder  meadows  and  wuoded 
slopes  abutting  on  a  State  resfcivauhi 
famed  for  its  superb  view  of  the  Hudson 
valley.  House  solidly  built,  skillfull  mod- 
ernized, admirably  appointed  and  In  excellent  condition: 
insulation,  oil  burner,  recessed  radial. on.  unlimited  spring 
water  supply;  4  master  bedrooms,  3  bar  lis,  sleeping  porch, 
2  maids'  rooms  and  bath  In  wing;  tlaaged  terrace,  partially 
enclosed.  Garage  for  2  cars,  with  tool  room ;  complete  guest 
cottage,  etc.;  also  brook-fed  swimming  "hole"  and  line  ten- 
nis court;  bridle  trails,  golf,  boating,  fishing,  hunting, 
schools,  etc..  within  easy  distance 


Kenneth  Ives  &  Co. 
17  East  42  nd  Street 

New  York 
or  Your  Own  Bro\er 


Oct.  22-23 
Oct.  22-23 
Oct.  23-24 
Oct.  25-26 
Oct.  25-26 
Oct.  25-26 
Oct.  25-26 
Oct.  29-30 
Nov.  1 
Nov.  1 
Nov.  1-2 
Nov.  2 
Nov.  4-5 
Nov.  8 
Nov.  8-9 
Nov.  8-9 
Nov.  9 
Nov.  11-12 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  23 


Oct.  1 
Oct.  9 
Oct.  11 
Oct.  11 
Oct.  19 
Oct.  25-26 
Oct.  25-26 
Nov.  2 
Nov.  9 
Nov.  22  ' 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  29-30 


Oct.  3 
Oct.  3 
Oct.  3 
Oct.  4 
Oct.  4 
Oct.  4 
Oct.  4 
Oct.  4 
Oct.  4 
Oct.  4 
Oct.  5 
Oct.  5 
Oct.  6 
Oct.  10 
Oct.  1 0 
Oct.  11 
Oct.  11 
Oct.  11 
Oct.  11 
Oct.  11 
Oct.  11 
Oct.  11 
Oct.  11 
Oct.  11 
Oct.  12 
Oct.  12 
Oct.  12 
Oct.  12 
Oct.  13 
Oct.  17 
Oct.  18 
Oct.  18 
Oct.  18 
Oct.  18 
Oct.  18 
Oct.  18 
Oct.  18 
Oct.  18 
Oct.  19 
Oct.  19 
Oct.  19 
Oct.  19 
Oct.  19 
Oct.  20 
Oct.  23 
Oct.  23 
Oct.  24 
Oct.  25 
Oct.  25 
Oct.  25 
Oct.  25 
Oct.  25 
Oct.  25 
Oct.  25 
Oct.  26 
Oct.  28 
Oct.  29 
Oct.  31 
Oct.  31 


( Continued  from  page  6 ) 

Sioux  City  Kennel  Club,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Louisiana  Kennel  Club,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Genesee  Valley  Kennel  Club,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Buffalo  Kennel  Club,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mississippi  State  Kennel  Club,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Nebraska  Kennel  Assn.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Seattle  Kennel  Club,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Jayhawk  Kennel  Club,  Topeka,  Kans. 
Johnstown  Kennel  Club,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Rock  River  Valley  Kennel  Club,  Rockford,  111. 
St.  Joseph  Kennel  Club,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Worcester  Kennel  Club,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Nebraska  Kennel  Assn.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Grand  Valley  Kennel  Club,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Des  Moines  Kennel  Club,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Los  Angeles  Kennel  Club,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Ingham  County  Kennel  Club,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Blue  Water  Kennel  Club,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 
Kennel  Club  of  Philadelphia,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Camden  County  Kennel  Club,  Camden,  N.  J. 
LaPorte  County  Kennel  Club,  LaPorte,  Ind. 


OBEDIENCE  TRIALS 

Charleston  Kennel  Club,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Maui  Kennel  Club,  Maui,  Hawaii.-  ' 
Wilmington  Kennel  Club,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Maine  Kennel  Club,  Portland,  Me. 
Lorain  County  Kennel  Club,  Lorain,  O. 
Buffalo  Kennel  Club,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Seattle  Kennel  Club,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Worcester  Kennel  Club,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Ingham  County  Kennel  Club,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Philadelphia  Kennel  Club,  Phila.,  Pa. 
LaPorte  County  Kennel  Club,  LaPorte,  Ind. 
Dog  Fanciers  Assn.  of  Oregon,  Portland,  Ore. 


FIELD    TRIALS     (Pointers  and  Setters) 

South  Jersey  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Medford,  N.  J. 

Utah  Gun  Dog  Assn.,  Tremonton,  Utah. 

Central  New  York  Pheasant  Dog  Assn.,  Lakeport,  N.  Y. 

Irish  Setter  Club,  Clinton,  N.  j. 

Armstrong  Kennel  Club,  Kittanning,  Pa. 

Northwest  Field  Assn.,  Anoka,  Minn. 

Sussex  County  Conservation  League,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Erie  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Hochwalt  Memorial  Field  Trial  Club,  Mount  Pleasant,  Pa. 

Wood  &  Hancock  County  Bird  Dog  Assn.,  Findley,  O. 

Wallincford  Field  Trial  Club,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Western  States  Pheasant  Championship,  Tremonton,  Utah. 

Loudoun  Gun  Club,  Round  Hill,  Va. 

Anthracite  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Orwigsburg,  Pa. 

American  Field  Futurity,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

West  Suburban  Hunting  Dog  Club,  Lombard,  111. 

Mid-Jersey  Field  Dog  Club,  Clinton,  N.  J. 

Chemung  County  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Maryland  Sporting  Dog  Assn.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

New  Kensington  Field  Trial  Club,  Mervin,  Pa. 

Ludlow  Fish  &  Game  Assn.,  Ludlow,  Mass. 

Leatherstocking  Field  Trial  Club,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Capital  City  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Great  Lakes  Grouse  Dog  Assn.,  Midland,  Mich. 

Rock  Rtver  Conservation  Club,  Milan,  111. 

U.  S.  Shooting  Bird  Dog  Assn.,  Xenia,  O. 

Rocky  Hill  Fish  &  Game  Assn.,  Rocky  Hill,  Conn. 

Genesee  County  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

National  Pheasant  Championship,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Jockey  Hollow  Field  Trial  Club,  Clinton,  N.  J. 

New  Canaan  Fish  &  Game  Assn.,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Miami  Valley  Field  Trial  Club,  Harveysburg,  O. 

Connellsville  Fish  &  Game  Assn.,  Connellsville,  Pa. 

Central  Massachusetts  Bird  Dog  Assn.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Tri-County  Bird  Dog  Club,  Sandusky,  O. 

Central  Pennsylvania  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
National  Capital  Field  Trial  Club,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mineral  Area  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Mine  La  Motte,  Mo. 
Southeast  Sportsmen's  Club,  Calumet  City,  111. 
Mid-Continent  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Yates  Center,  Kan. 
Great  Barrington  Fish  &  Game  Club,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
Cumberland  Valley  Field  Trial  Club,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
South  Pittsburgh  Bird  Dog  Club,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Nat'l  Amateur  Pheasant  Championship,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 
Southern  Ohio  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Withamsville,  O. 
Missouri  State  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Sturgeon,  Mo. 
English  Setter  Club,  Medford,  N.  J. 
Venango  Grouse  Field  Trial  Club,  Punxsutawney,  Pa. 
Chicagoland  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Glen  Ellyn,  111. 
Sedalia  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Sedalia,  Mo. 
Westmoreland  Kennel  Club,  Rolling  Rock,  Pa. 
Anne  Arundel  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Associated  Connecticut  Field  Trial  Clubs,  Enfield,  Conn. 
St.  Clair  Pointer  &  Setter  Club,  St.  Clair,  Mo. 
Licking  County  Bird  Dog  Club,  Newark,  O. 
Sportsmen's  Club  of  Southwest  Missouri,  Springfield,  O. 
Northern  Indiana  Field  Trial  Club,  Winamac,  Ind. 
Oriole  Field  Dog  Assn.,  Catonsville,  Md. 
New  England  Championship,  Scotland,  Conn. 


(Continued  on  page  12) 
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FLORIDA 


FLORIDA 
 » 


NIW  llRSfY 


-^a— iaaa-a»,a»*J  a  n^f 

MA  (i  N I F I  CENT 

Florida  Kniaiv 

For  I  in  in  r  ilia  I  r  SftU 


Rara  Opportunity  lo  buy  on*  ol  Florida  s  oulalandlnq  propor 
al  Miami  Baach.  alluatod  In  on*  ol  tho  moil  oxcIuiIt* 
raaldantlal  ■•clloni.  I  wish  lo  (oil  my  baautllully  landicapod 
walorlronl  ••lal*  150  »  215  wild  tpacloui  pallo  and  qardon. 
Tha  houa*  >■  complotoly  and  luxuriously  lurnlahad  and  con 
■till  ol  lour  badrooms.  tlx  bathrooms,  play  room  with  bar. 
Ilvlna  room,  library,  dining  room,  kllchon  and  pantry:  sarranls 
ilinmg  room,  thro*  ••rranta  badrooms  and  bathroom:  throo 
car  qaraqa  and  itorohouao.  Prlca  $75,000  Pholoqrapha  ol 
proparly  on  raquaat.  Addraaa  5M.  Poat  Olllca  Boa  26  Trinity 
Station.  Now  York.  N.  Y. 


SARASOTA 

S  i  ■  »       H I  - 

li.mir.          rt     front    i«l  beautiful 
Hay.    print*    pier,    ctwu  i.lelrlt  fur 

■nun    room*   and   haih  Nerund 
1.1  vltttrm  nwim  with  **t.*iu  p»rt-h  'i 
1  bath*    Prlea  IM.omi 

Marry  A 

Gnn                     NuhM.  N.  H. 

FOH  SALC 

ISLAND     In  FLORIDA 

lleailtlful  .1.111  arre  lalamt  with   IS  arra  wane* 


prlre  Ailclmn 

|OHN  AHNFELT 
Tl\%  Puton  An.  Chicago,  llllnoli 


NEW  IERSEY 


NEW  JERSEY 


BEAUTIFUL  ACREACE— NEAR  SHORE 

Vcte-  Allenhurst,  N  I  Beautiful  grounds— Flowering  *hruhs  and 
Mm  Tenm  *  court* — two  modern  cottages,  10  horse  stalilc,  tack  room, 
groom's  quarters — Own  water  supply — l.awns  and  gardens  piped  for 
sprinkling — Acreage  for  paddocks  and  exercise  lots.  Surrounded  by 
beautiful  Estates.  Two  blocks  from  station.  Low  tax  rates. 
Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

K'. . i  ..'>!,;/■/>  priced  —  write 

FAIRLAWN  FARMS,  INC. 

Adclphu.  New  |er»cy  Tel. — Freehold  712 


DESIRABLE 
HILL  PROPERTY 

for  high  class  development.  2\}j  acres, 
part  woodland,  gardener's  cottage  and 
two  houses  on  estate.  Nineteen  miles 
from  New  York.  For  appointment  write: 

H.  W.  ROBERTS 
4J1   Hillside  Ave.  Westfield.  N.  I 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FOX  HUNTING 


In 

Ifrau 


he   beautiful   rolling  country, 
Creek,    in   Chester  C 


room. 

two  I 

old 

water 

ami 

kept 

mode 


near  the 
nt> ,  and 
int  clubs; 
on.  richly  blended  with 
Colonial  stone  house 
two  living  rooms,  dining 
edrooms,  sleeping  porch. 
In-  finest  woodwork  and 
■  found  anywhere,  hot 
:  garage  with  two  rooms 
lit  house  across  the  well 
s.  bath:  stone  bam  with 
or  cattle,  several  horse 
lake.  The  entire  prop- 
condition,  convenient  to 
transportation    to  New 


|.  M.  FRONEFIELD 

Lincoln  Highway     Wayne.  Pennsylvania 

"/  hate  a  farm  for  every  buyer." 


IN   RIOUEWOOO  AND  BEAUTIFUL 
SADDLE  RIVER 

A  gentleman's  folate  nf  ten  wren  with  Main 
Building  nineteen  rooms.  Tour  baths,  two 
lavatories.  Ball  Room,  with  adjoining  com- 
municating fire-room  and  buth  cottage:  five 
car  garage  with  six  rooms  and  hath  ahnre. 
dairy  bams,  two  greenhouse*,  sheds,  laundry. 
Asking  f<«. 0(10:  adjoining  80  acres  available. 
Suitable  ror  school,  home  for  aged  or  con- 
valescents,  etc.    Others  $12,000  up. 

MASON  F.  KKIUtIS 
170  East  nidgewood  Ave..  Itldgewood,  N.  1. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BERKSHIRES 

400  acre  dairy  farm  in  city  limits.  Land 
in  excellent  condition.  High  altitude, 
beautiful  scenery. 

CEORCE  BROOKMAN 

Pirrsfield  Massachusetts 


IN  THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  an  unspoiled 
early  Colonial  dwelling,  sound  as  when  it 
was  built  in  the  17S0°s.  190  acres.  mostl> 
wooded.  1,700  feet  abo.e  sea  level.  Magni- 
ficent views.  Near  excellent  lake  for  bath- 
ing. Pictures 

Wheeler  wTaylor  •  inc 

Creat  Barringtan.  Mass. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


I  want  to  find  a  place  for  my 
superintendent  and  farm  man- 
ager who  has  been  with  me  for 
thirteen  years.  Has  ably  man- 
aged farm  and  flower  gardens, 
Jersey  herd,  water  supply;  has 
bred  and  trained  hunting  dogs ; 
has  bred  poultry  and  pheasants. 
Honest,  reliable,  Danish  born, 
American  citizen,  married,  one 
child. 

EDWARD  PLAUT 

683  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


NEW  lEHilY 


THE  TRUE  STORY 
THAT  BEGINS  WITH 


■ 


Lots  of  true  stories  begin  this  way.  Yours,  for 
instance,  when  back  somewhere  in  the  past  you 
resolved  that  someday  you  would  own  a  beautiful 
form,  estate  or  country  property 

You  can  make  that  story  come  true  today.  Here  in 
New  Jersey  you  will  find  a  wealth  of  beautiful  country 
properties,  many  graced  by  homes  dating  from  Revo- 
lutionary times.  All  are  easily  reached  by  modern 
super  highways  and  excellent  train  service  from  the 
Metropolitan  areas  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Visit  New  Jersey  and  discover  its  many  advantages. 

Cooperating  with  the  New  Jersey  Council  are  the 
members  of  the  New  Jersey  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  The  counsel  of  these  Realtors  will  prove  invalu- 
able in  finding  the  right  property  at  the  right  price. 

Write  for  free  new  booklet  in  which  are  listed  many 
available 

"Farms,  Estates  and  Country  Properties  in  New  Jersey" 
THE  STATE  THAT  HAS  NO  INCOME  TAX 


NEW  JERSEY  COUNCIL; 

State  House.  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet,  "Farms,  Estates  and 
Country  Properties  in  New  Jersey." 

Name         

Address  _  _    _  _.. 

City    _  State._  


Main  Line  Properties 


McMuLLIN    &  McMuLLIN 
1600  WALNUT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PENnypacker  0495 


OCTOBER,  1941 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


TWO  OUTSTANDING  OPPORTUNITIES 

To  Settle  Estates. 


Exclusive  wilson 

POINT  Section,  Norwalk. 
Connecticut  .  .  white  washed 
brick  dwelling  of  10  rooms 
and  3  baths  .  .  on  water  front, 
—open  sound,  with  riparian 
rights,  ...  2  car  garage.  .  . 
All  modern  improvements. 
Restricted.— Sacrifice  $29,500. 


fish  6  Marvin 


SINCE  1889 

REAL  ESTATE 


521  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Murray  Hill  2-6526 


J  CHARMING  colonial 
residence  of  14  rooms  and  4 
baths.  All  modern  improve- 
ments. .  .  4  car  garage  with 
chauffeur's  quarters.  Stable 
with  box  stalls.  Situated  on 
SI1/*  acres  .  .  in  exclusive 
GREENS  FARMS  Connec- 
ticut. Convenient  to  beach, 
countrv    and    hunt  clubs. 

Price  $35,000. 
This  is   an   excellent  value. 


HIGH  ON  A  HILL 

17  acres  with  a  rare  combination 
— a  good  brook  and  a  view. 
Winding  driveway  leading  up  to 
rambling  Colonial — 4  baths;  oil 
burner;  terraces  with  view  of 
Sound.  Combined  stable  and 
garage  with  3  box  stalls  and 
space  for  2  cars.  Natural  land- 
scaping needing  little  care. 

Fairfield  Land  &  Title  Company 

Fairfield,  Conn.  Fairfield  9-3361 


DARIEN 

SHOREFRONT 
and 

INLAND  PROPERTIES 

WHEELER 

Tel.  5-1436    REAL  ESTATE  Darien 


Country  Homes 
in 

Connecticut 

JOHN  B.  BENSON 

Weatport,  Conn.  Telephone  5103 


ATTRACTIVE  COLONIAL 

Large  living  room,  fireplace;  Sunporch,  Din- 
ing room.  Lavatory.  Kitchen,  etc.  4  master 
bedrooms,  3  baths;  2  maids'  rooms  and  b?th. 
Double  garage.  7  acres — flower  and  vegetable 
gardens.  Swimming  pool.  3  box  stalls.  Ar- 
tesian well.  Convenient  to  parkway.  Owner 
leaving  town.  Unusual  bargain  at  $30,000. 
THE  A.  W.  W.  MARSHALL  COMPANY 
Post  Road        Tel.  668        Greenwich,  Conn. 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Country  homes  for  sale  and  lease. 
Special  offerings. 

Post  Road, 


ueaufiifil  ^ 


Greenwich,  Conn. 

Tel.  263 
7  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 
MU  Hill  2-6561 
(Offices  open  every  day) 


CREENWICH 

Just  off  Kound  Hill  Road,  near  the  Club, 
Brick  house,  perfectly  set  in  a  hilltop  clear- 
ing with  two  acres  of  woodland  privacy.  A 
delightful  home,  economical  for  a  family  of 
3  or  4.  with  1  or  £  servants,  2  cars.  Built 
for  owner's  use;  now  a  sound  buy  at  $38,500. 
Liberal  Terms. 

EDSON  &  EDSON,  Inc. 
First  National  Bank  Building 
I    E.   Putnam  Ave.  Greenwich,  222 


1  HISTORIC  COLONIAL  RESIDENCE  ( 

^  Remodeled  to  include  the  latest  improve- 

e|  ments;    5    master    bedrooms,    4    master  -  - 

==  baths:  91   acres;  river,   lake,  waterfalls.  = 

=  excellent    farm    buildings.    For   sale    in  - 

=  whole  or  in  part.  - 

1  GEORGE  HOWE  B 

=  Suburban  and  Country  Properties  = 

m  527  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.C.     MUrray  Hill  2-8355  } 

ill 


KENTUCKY 


WOODRUFF  FARM 

247  acres  located  in  Shelby  County  in  the 
Blue  Grass  region  of  Kentucky.  Suitable 
for  breeding  of  purebred  livestock.  It  is  an 
attractive  country  home. 

For  detailed  information  address  owner: 

GEORGE  E.  WOODRUFF 

Route  2  Shelbyville,  Ky. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


FARM  or  ESTATE 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Married,    Agricultural   College   graduate,  ex- 
perienced  all  branches  estate  work,  general 
aiming,  livestock,  gardening,  etc.  Best  ref- 
erences ability  and  character. 
Box  45  Country  Life 


Redding  Ridge, 

Conn. 

Genuine 

Pre-Revolutionary 

Manor  House 

enlarged  and  skilfully  modernized  into 
an  extraordinarily  attractive  country 
home,  with  about  24  acres,  bordering 
a  stream  close  to  a  millpond  ;  beautiful 
shade  trees,  gardens,  bowling  green ; 
large  living  room  with  2  fireplaces,  din- 
ing room  with  fireplace,  open  and  enclosed  porches, 
ample  service  wing  ;  5  master  bedrooms  with  4  baths ;  6- 
car  garage  with  spacious  studio,  extra  service  quarters  and 
attached  gardener's  cottage  ;  small  greenhouse,  boathouse. 


Actively  for  sale. 


Brokers  protected. 


Kenneth  Ives  6?  Co. 
17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 


^Country  Life  Produces! 


IIONARY  PL* 


G.   B.  LORRAINE  SEP  I  j  fg4f 

RICHMOND.  VA.      Sept . 11 , 1941 . 


Country  Life , 
1270  Sixth  Avenue, 
Rockfeller  Center, 
New  York  City. 


Attention:  Mr.  C.Kircher. 


I  am  returning  herewith  signed  contract 
in  duplicate  ooverlng  my  advertising  in  Country 
Life  for  one  year,  starting  with  the  November  issue. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  use  of 
your  magazine  during  the  past  twelve  months  have 
been  highly  satisfactory,  and  I  am  looking  forward 
to  even  better  results  during  the  next  twelve 
months. 


I  appreciate  your  co-operation  and 
wishes ,  I  am 


<ith 


Ebc. 
CBL: J mm 


Directory  of  Real  Estate  Brokers 


Arizona 

Drachman-Crant 
Tucson,  Arizona 


Connecticut 

E.  C.  Barber 
Creycote 

Woodbury,  Conn. 

David  H.  Batchelder 
Wilton,  Conn. 

John  B.  Benson 
Westport,  Conn. 

Howard  R.  Briscoe 
Putnam  Park  Road 
Bethel,  Conn. 

Arthur  J.  Carnall 

Ridgefield 

Conn. 

Thomas  N.  Cooke,  Inc. 
Post  Road 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Edson  &  Edson 

West  Putnam  Avenue 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

Fairfield  Land  &  Title  Co. 
Fairfield,  Conn. 

Housatonic  Valley  Agencv 
New  Milford,  Conn. 

George  Howe 
527  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kenneth  Ives  &  Co. 
1  7  East  42nd  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Paul  Lundy 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 

A.  W  W.  Marshall 
80  West  Putnam  Ave. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Samuel  N.  Pierson 
65  Broad  St. 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Vick  Realty  Co. 
135  Atlantic  St. 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Herbert  Wheeler 
Darien,  Connecticut 


Maine 

Arthur  E.  Bragdon 
York  Village 
Maine 


Maryland 

Breckinridge  &  Hanna 
Ellicott  City 
Maryland 

George  R.  Debnam,  III 
Driftwood  Farm 
Rock  Hall,  Md. 

Eastern  Shore  Estates  Co. 
Queen  Anne's  County 
Centerville,  Maryland 

W.  Clarke  Crieb 
Chestertown,  Maryland 

Spencer  &  Tilley 
Bel  Air 
Maryland 

Hyla-id  P.  Stewart.  )r. 
516  North  Charles  St. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


Massachusetts 

G2orge  Brookman 

Pittsfield 

Massachusetts 

Wheeler  &  Taylor 
Great  Barrington.  Mass 


New  Jersey 

Mason  F.  Ferris 

1 70  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


New  York 

Paul  N.  Boughton 
280  E.  21st  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Fish  &  Marvin 
521  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
and 

Rye  Trust  Building 
Rye,  New  York 


Edward  Lyons,  Inc. 
531  Nostrand  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Oregon 

Commonwealth,  Inc. 
415  S.  W.  6th  Ave. 
Portland,  Oregon 


Pennsylvania 

joseph  M.  Fronefield 
Wayne,  Pennsylvania 

McMullin  &  McMullin 
1600  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


South  Carolina 

Elliman  &  Mullally 
24  Broad  Street 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


Stoddard-Jenkins-Tift 

Charleston 

South  Carolina 


Virginia 

Allison  &  Young 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia 

J.  Green  Carter 
Warrenton,  Virginia 

Henry  E.  Keeler 
Orange,  Va. 

G.  B.  Lorraine 
510-511  Law  Building 
Richmond,  Va. 

Schmidt  &  Wilson 
401  E.  Franklin  St. 
Richmond,  Va. 

The  L.  S.  Scott,  Corp. 

Charlottesville 

Virginia 

F  W.  Sharp  &  Son 
The  Plains 

Fauquier  County,  Virginia 

Stevens  &  Barkley 
Monticello  Hotel  Building 
Charlottesville,  Virginia 
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COUN  T  11  Y  LIFE 


# 


i  ONNK  I  U  HI 


I.  DNNK  lie  1 J  f 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


"BRIERBROOK" 

This  rambling  Colonial  home  combines  the  mellow  charm  of  the  past  century  with  the  com- 
forts of  today  There  are  10  acres  of  land,  with  frontage  on  two  roads,  magnificent  trees,  a 
pond  fed  by  two  brooks  with  constant  waterfall. 

The  house  has  a  large  entrance  hall  with  fireplace,  a  powder  roorr)  lavatory,  spacious  living 
room  with  fireplace  and  French  doors  leading  onto  a  porch  overlooking  the  pond,  a  dining 
room  opening  onto  a  terrace  and  formal  garden,  pantry,  kitchen  and  enclosed  porch.  On  the 
second  floor  is  a  large  master  suite  with  fireplace,  sun  deck,  dressing  room  and  bath;  also 
four  additional  bedrooms,  2  baths,  3  servant's  rooms  and  bath.  There  is  a  4  car  garage  with 
two  rooms  and  a  bath  above 

It  is  only  five  minutes  drive  to  the  railroad  station  and  shopping  center,  and  ten  minutes  from 
the  Ox  Ridge  Hunt  Club  and  the  Wee  Burn  and  Woodway  Coif  Clubs. 


At  the  Parkway 

Darien  Road  (Route  =29) 


MRS.  PAUL  LUNDY 

Country  Homes 


New  Canaan  9-1990 
Darien  5-1451 


REDDINC 


This  two  hundred  year  old  I  oloni.il 
house,  m  sound  condition,  absolutely  un- 
spoiled, offers  the  opportunity  of  re- 
modelling to  suit  the  buyer's  taste.  It 
is  set  on  a  hilltop  under  tine  trees,  with 
wide  view,  hrook.  and  t>8  acres  of  fields 
and  woods  all  within  55  miles  of  New- 
York. 

DAVID  H.  BATC HELDER 

Wilton.  Conn.  Ttl.  276-2 


STAMFORD 
French  Normandy 

Secluded.  Beautifully  planted.  Brick  house, 
air  conditioned:  »  rooms:  4  bedrooms ;  3 
baths:  5  fireplaces:  paneled  library.  7V»  acres: 
laitoon.  4  brooks.  Greenhouse.  4  car  Karaite 
»3.ti<'<>. 

THE  VICK  REALTY  CO 

135  Atlantic  St.  Stamford.  Conn. 

Tel.  4-2197 


Cj  entlemarfs 

Farm  Estate 

of  nearly  6^  acres, 
crossed  ny  the 

Mianus  River 

for  sale  in  the 
Stamford-Greenwich 

Section  of  Connecti- 
cut, within  an  hour 
of  New  York  by 
train  or  motor. 

The  residence,  set  comfortably  back  from  the  highway  and  approached 
by  a  winding  drive,  is  a  spacious,  hospitable  remodeled  Colonial  dwell- 
ing containing  all  essential  modern  features  and  more  —  living  room, 
library,  etc.,  master  suite  of  2  bedrooms  and  bath,  4  more  family  bed- 
rooms with  3  baths,  and  ample  service  wing.  Other  notable  features 
are  a  fine  up-to-date  stable  with  6  box 

-tails  and  all  accessories,  large  garage,  Kenneth  Ives  W  Co. 
gardener  s  cottage,  cow  barn,  orchard  and  1 7  F    .  <i  J  C( 

tennis  court,  with  the  river  as  a  unique  1     E,ast  4-na  sHreet 

attraction.  New  York 


BETHEL  AND  VICINITY 

Colonial,  center  entrance  house.  In  perfect 
condition.  Ate  rooms  and  servants  Quarters 
first  floor,  live  master  bedrooms  with  three 
baths  second  floor,  all  modern  conveniences, 
deep  lawn,  abundant  toweling  shade  trees: 
farmers  house,  large  farm  barns,  fruit  orch- 
ards. 22ti  acres  divided  in  meadow,  pasture 
and  woodland,  trout  brook,  springs,  long  road 
frontage  on  both  sides  of  good  country  road, 
accessible.  1  hr.  3<i  min.  by  motor  to  N.  Y. 
Cltr.    Price  JtjO.OOO. 

HOWARD  R.  BRISCOK 
Putnam  Park  Road  Bethel.  Conn. 


NEW  MILFORD  AREA 

A  practical  farm  of  350  acres  now  oper- 
ated at  a  profit,  and  capable  of  increased 
production.  There  are  two  fanner's 
bouses  in  addition  to  the  main  house 
With  unusual  scenic  surroundings  and 
a  stream,  it  offers  the  opportunity  for  a 
country  home  which  will  pay  its  own 
expenses. 

Brokers  protected. 

DAVID  H.  BATCHELDER 

Wilton.  Conn.  Tel.  276-2 


"2  MILES  from  station — 
one  delightful  acre; 
Colonial  farmhouse:  pine- 
paneled  library.  4  master 
bedrooms  with  3  baths, 
servant's  room  and  bath; 
oil  burner;  2-car  garage. 
Price  $15,000;  taxes  $175. 

SAMUEL  N.  PIERSON 

63  Broad  Street  Stamford.  Conn. 

Tel.  4-1111 


RIDGEFIELD 

Acreage  and  Country  Properties 

ARTHUR  J.  CARNALL 

Tel.  101-2        Ridgeneld,  Conn. 


LITCHFIELD  COUNTY 

Back  to  the  land)  Self  sustaining!  Safe  In- 
vestment!  Operating  farm  10U  acres.  Own- 
er's, guest  and  farmer's  houses.  Barns  and 
outbuildings.  All  improved  and  fully  equip- 
ped. Experienced  tenant  farmer  wants  to  con- 
tinue. Stock,  equipment  and  tools  available 
if  wanted.  Desirable  community.  Real  estate 
fairly  priced  at  $29,000.  Pictures  and  details 
upon  request. 

HOUSATONIC  VALLEY  ACENCY 
New   Milford.   Conn.  Tel.  770 


THE  MOST  DESIRABLE  SITE 
in  the  White  Mountains 

In  Jackson  overlooking  the  Presidential  Range, 
in  the  heart  of  the  skiing  country.  Attractive 
small  estate  of  about  40  acres;  bouse  with  5 
bedrooms,  bath.  4  fireplaces,  furnace:  grant? 
mountain  spring  water:  barn  and  other  out- 
buildings. Beautiful  woods.  Even-thing  In 
good  condition.  This  property  is  being  of- 
fered at  a  ridiculously  low  price.  For  de- 
tails write: 

E.  C.  BARBER 

Woodbury,  Conn. 


Creycote 


OCTOBER,  1941 
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OREGON 


OREGON 


"Otter  Rock" 
is  for  sale, 
completely  fur- 
nished includ- 
ing many  rare 
antiques. 


Looking  West  to 
the  Ocean 


Looking  North,  up 
the  Oregon  Coast 


A  Beautiful  "Cape  Cod"  on  America's  Western  Brink 


ON  the  scenic  Oregon  Coast  High- 
way, this  rambling,  low-eaved. 
gabled  house  projects  on  the  most  pic- 
turesque point  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Here  are  100  acres  of  woods,  rocky 
and  sandy  beaches,  marine  gardens, 
beautiful  lawns,  swimming  pool  and 
outdoor  fireplace  .  .  .  fine  surf  bathing 
and  deep  sea  fishing. 

This  9  room  house  was  architec- 
turally designed  and  soundly  built  by 
an  experienced  builder  and  is  beauti- 
fully finished  in  native  Oregon  woods 
and  hewn  timbers  to  suit  the  environ- 
ment.   Beamed  ceilings  add  to  its  at- 


in  the  simplest  New  England  style,  in- 
cluding many  rare  antiques,  for  which 
the  wainscoting  offers  a  satisfying 
background.  Sleeping  accommodations 
for  9.    Servants'  quarters. 

Ideal  for  a  place  to  live  and  enter- 
tain, summer  and  winter  .  .  .  120  paved 
miles  from  Portland.  $80,000. 


Commonwealth,  Inc. 

Specialists  in  the  Administration  of  Land 
and  Buildings 


tractiveness.    It  is  completely  furnished      415  S.  W.  6th  Avenue,  Portland,  Oregon 

If  you  are  interested  in  locating  in  the  Oregon  country  for  residence,  recreation,  or 
business,  Commonwealth  invites  your  correspondence  regarding  estates,  farms,  homes 
homesites  and   business  properties. 


THE  SOUTH 


THE  SOUTH 


Southeastern  Game  Lands  For  Sale 


Developed 


U  ndeveloped 


Each  year  we  inspect  thousands  of  acres  of  available  game  lands 
in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama.  At  present  we 
have  extensive  listings  of  large  and  small  preserves  especially  adapted 
to  the  shooting  of  Quail,  Wild  Turkey  and  Waterfowl.  Many 
tracts  of  one  thousand  to  five  thousand  acres  can  be  recommended 
as  sound  investments  at  this  time,  since  farming  and  the  growing  of 
high  grade  pine  timber  can  be  combined  with  development  of  game. 

STODDARD,  JENKINS  &  TIFT 

We  specialize  in  Quail  Lands 


HERBERT  L.  STODDARD 
Thomasville,  Ca. 


JOHN  T.  JENKINS 

28  Broad  St. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


RICHARD  TIFT 
Albany,  Ga. 


ARIZONA 


WASHINGTON 


SOUTHERN  ARIZONA 


CATTLE  RANCHES 

on  on 

and  types  of  ranches  and  Desert  Estates  and 
a  complete  list  of  Rentals. 

DRACHM  AN -GRANT 
Tucson  REALTORS  Arixona 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


ROBERT  F.  KMOTH 

Estate  FotTsfer- 

Investment  Appraising — Acquisition 
Surveys  &  Management  of 
Timbered   Estate  Properties 

Cliorleston  Soulri  Carolina 

'Reli<ible  Timber  Information* 


PUCET  SOUND  COUNTRY 

Island  near  Seattle.  Mild  year-round 
climate.  Good  transportation.  8  room 
modern  Colonial  house,  perfect  repair,  3 
baths.  5  acres  fertile  soil,  fruit  trees  in 
full  bearing.  10  minutes  to  salt  water 
fishing  and  yacht  harbor.  $12,000.00. 
Mrs.  O.  W.  Roberts,  Vashon,  Wash- 
ington. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON 

Shooting    Propcrtiei  —  Plantations 
Town  HoMiti 
SALES  AND  RENTALS 

Elliman  &  Mullally,  Inc. 


24  Broad  St. 


Phone  6  5  2  1 


Oct.  3-5 
Oct.  3-5 
Oct.  10-12 
Oct.  16-18 
Nov.  10-12 
Nov.  14-16 
Nov.  22-23 


Oct.  4-5 
Oct.  11-12 
Oct.  11-13 
Oct.  17-18 
Oct.  18-19 

Oct.  18-19 

Oct.  23-26 
Oct.  30-Nov. 
Nov.  1-2 
Nov.  7-9 
Nov.  8-9 
Nov.  14-15 
Nov.  17-19 
Nov.  22-23 
Nov.  29-30 


Oct.  5 

Oct.  12 

Oct.  12 

Oct.  12 


Oct.  4-11 
Oct.  4-19 
Oct.  6-11 
Oct.  6-11 
Oct.  6-11 
Oct.  11-18 
Oct.  14-18 


THE  CALENDAR 

( Continued  from  page  8 ) 

FIELD    TRIALS     ( Retrievers) 

Missouri  Valley  Hunt  Club,  Sturgeon,  Mo. 

Mississippi  Valley  Hunt  Club,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Mississippi  Valley  Kennel  Club,  Bourbon,  Mo. 

Rolling  Rock  Club,  Ligonier,  Pa. 

Labrador  Retriever  Club,  Arden,  N.  Y. 

Women's  Field  Trial  Club,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Retriever  Field  Trial  Club,  Huntington,  N. 


FIELD    TRIALS  (Spaniels) 

English  Springer  Spaniel  Club  of  Illinois,  Waukeegan,  111. 
West  Suburban  Sporting  Dog  Club,  Maywood,  111. 
Albany  Spaniel  Field  Trial  Club.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Bath  County  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 
English  Springer  Club  of  Northern   California,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

English  Springer  Spaniel  Club   of   the   Central   States,  North- 
brook,  111. 

English  Springer  Spaniel  Field  Trial  Assn..  Fishers  Island,  N.  Y. 

Connecticut  Spaniel  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Saybrook,  Conn. 

Cocker  Spaniel  Club  of  the  Middle  West,  Northbrook,  III. 

Cocker  Spaniel  Club  of  America,  Verbank,  N.  Y. 

English  Springer  Spaniel  Club  of  Michigan,  Farmington,  Mich. 

Monmouth  County  Spaniel  Club,  Vanderburg,  N.  J. 

Valley  Forge  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Fort  Washington,  Pa. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Spaniel  Club,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Northern  California  Field  Trial  Club,  Woodland,  Calif. 


SKEET  TOURNAMENTS 

Meadow  Park  Gun  Club,  Carlstadt,  N.  J. 
Pascagoula  Skeet  Assn.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Nassau  Trapshooting  Club,  Mineola,  L.  I. 
Austin  Skeet  Club,  Austin,  Tex. 


STATE    &    COUNTY  FAIRS 

Pacific  International  Exposition,  Portland,  Ore. 
Texas  State  Fair,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Spartanburg  County  Fair,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Mississippi  State  Fair,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Panhandle  South  Plains  Fair,  Lubbock,  Tex. 
National  Dairy  Show  &  Fair,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
North  Carolina  State  Fair,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Oct.  18-27 
Oct.  20-25 
Oct.  31 -Nov. 
To  Oct.  3 
To  Oct.  4 
To  Oct.  4 
To  Oct.  4 
To  Oct.  4 
To  Oct.  5 
To  Oct.  5 
Nov.  29-Dec. 


Oct.  2 

Oct.  6 

Oct.  7 

Oct.  7 

Oct  7-11 

Oct.  8 

Oct.  9 

Oct.  13 

Oct.  13 

Oct.  16 

Oct.  17 

Oct.  18 

Oct.  27 

Oct.  28 

Oct.  29 

Oct.  29 


Oct.  2 
Oct.  25 
Nov.  13 
Nov.  24 


Oct.  6 

Oct.  11 

Oct.  14 

Oct.  15 

Oct.  17 

Oct.  18 

Oct.  31 

Nov.  3 


Louisiana  State  Fair,  Shreveport,  La. 
South  Carolina  State  Fair,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Ogden  Fair,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Northeastern  Indiana  Dairy  Show,  Auburn,  Ind. 
Oklahoma  Free  Fair,  Muskogee,  Okla. 
York  Inter-State  Fair,  York,  Pa. 
Alabama  State  Fair,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Mississippi-Alabama  Fair,  Tupelo,  Miss. 
Southeastern  Fair,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Dairy  Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  Ind. 
International  Livestock  Exposition,  Chicago,  111. 


ABERDEEN    ANGUS  SALES 

Prairie  Pastures  Farm,  Streator,  111. 

Evans-Larmer  Sale,  Maryville,  Mo. 

Hamilton  Bros.,  Good  Hope,  111. 

Illinois  Breeders  Assn.,  Springfield,  III. 

National  Aberdeen-Angus  Show  &  Sale,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Tom  Coleman,  Rushville,  Ind. 

Mercer  County  Breeders'  Assn.,  Aledo,  111. 

Virginia  Breeders'  Assn.,  Warrenton,  Va. 

Peters-Roberts-Eaton-McLain,  Rushville,  III. 

Central  Illinois  Breeders'  Assn.,  Congerville,  111. 

Miller  &  Cole,  Peru,  Ind. 

Central  Illinois  Breeders'  4-H  Club  Calf  Sale,  Congerville,  111. 
Northwest  Breeders'  Assn.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 
Timberline  Stock  Farm,  Congersville,  111. 
V.  C.  Swigart,  Clinton,  111. 
L.  C.  Morford,  Iowa,  City,  la. 


HEREFORD  SALES 

Wiese  Bros.,  Donahue,  la. 
Morlunda  Farms,  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 
J.  C.  Andras  &  Sons,  Manchester,  111. 
Iowa  Hereford  Assn.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


SHORTHORN  & 
POLLED    SHORTHORN  SALES 

Jas.  Douglas  &  W.  J.  Russell,  Unionville,  Ont. 

Bellows  Bros.,  Maryville,  Mo. 

Illinois  Shorthorn  Assn.,  Springfield,  111. 

Atwood  Farms,  Rockton,  111. 

Indiana  Breeders  Assn.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Arnold  Bros.,  Sterling,  111. 

Ohio  Shorthorn  Assn.,  Columbus,  O. 

C.  W.  Middleton,  Granville,  O. 

(Continued  on  page  !■>  ) 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


■ 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


MAXFIELD 


limit 


I  l  ulomal  |>rn>»l,  tastrlully  re 
I  ami  modern  imiuovements  In 
>l  in  I ''.'I  i  •in- < i  cottage,  usual 
tidings,  small  '■•■mi.  rare  nld 
immI  ami  informal  uanlrns.  J9 
In  nri«lilH>rhiHHl  o(  line     r  . t . 


THE  L.  S.  SCOTT  CORPORATION 

Chartottesvill*  Virginia 


MARYLAND 


I  II  O  It  >    >l  I  %  II  O  H 

lliirlitrtl  <<>iint\.  M»|. 


residence  stands  almost  in  the  middle  ci 
H  gently  sloping  acres  of  grass  and 
woodland,  a  mile  from  the  village  of 
Churchville,  oft  the  I'riestford  Road 
$16,000. 

HARRY  M.  LORD 
RcjI  Estate  Towson.  rvW. 


MARYLAND 
EASTERN  SHORE 

Send  for  booklet 
"Old  Homes  on  Deep  Rivers" 
EASTERN  SHORES  ESTATES 
COMPANY 
Quern  Ann's  Cjnnly 
Centrcville  Maryland 


PAYING  DAIRY  FARM 

1*0  icres  of  b«t  Chester  Loam  soil  with 
modern  house,  barns,  etc.,  in  Harford 
County.  Excellent  herd  of  pure  bred 
Guernsey*  producing  nice  income.  For 
sale  completely  stocked  and  equipped  as  a 
going  business. 

HYLAND  P.  STEWART.  Jr. 

516  N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore.  Md. 


Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 

Choice  Waterfront  and  Inland 
Farms.  Worth  your  investigation. 

GEORGE  R.  DEBNAM.  III. 
Rock    Hall  Maryland 


EASTERN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND 

Water-front  farms  and  plantations.  Each 
one  has  been  carefully  selected  and  is 
reasonably  priced  and  can  be  farmed  at 
a  profit.  Some  are  especially  adapted 
for  live  stock  raising.  Acreages  from 
SO  to  1.000. 

W.  CLARKE  CRIEB 

Farm  Management  Real  Estate 

Chestertown,  Maryland 

Booklet  of  twenty- flit.'  exclusively  listed 
properties  on  request. 


COURT  MANOR" 

in 

The  Shenandoah  \  ;illr>  of  \  irginis 

tiiulitn  100  mi/Vs  of  U  iiihinglon) 

<  "loniul  manor  house;  original  portion  erected  in  1790.  Latelt 
inoderni/i'il,  12  rooms,  t  l>utli«,  «t\ mil's  quarters.  Men  til  i  fully  land- 
scaped.  83 1  urrr  blue  (truss  estute.  The  lute  ^  illi«  Shurpe  Kilnirr 
-prut  16  years  of  rarrful  planning  in  bringing  "Court  Manor"  lo  its 
DtWOSl  itate  <>f  perfection.  Hcaily  anil  i  tiiii|ilrtr  NOW  for  occupancy 
for  horse  hrccding,  cattle  rinsing  or  dairying.  From  its  pa-tun  -  hu\i' 
come  Sun  llcau,  Krigh  (lount,  Niii  Fgrcl  ami  other  famous  horses.  All 
the  necessary  oulhiiildings,  equipment  ami  fencing  in  fine  slate  of 
repair  ready  lo  uceommoilatc  large  -rale  operations  on  prolilalile  hasis. 
Acceptable  social  life.  Situated  in  one  of  tin-  most  heaiiliful  parls  of 
Virginia.    Heasonalil>  priced  lo  -ellli-  llie  estate. 

Proapectua  mi  request.    Keillor  c(i<i|i«rat icm  poliriteil 

SCHMIDT  \M)  \\  [LSON,  INC. 

Realtors 

101  I     Franklin  St.  Kiehnioiid.  Virginia 


INVESTMENT  FARMS 

II  Ithin  SO  mih-s  <>/  imr  \ational  Capitol  <Si-  tir/piirt 

377  acre  Beef  Cattle  Farm,  near  Upperville,  $-19,000. 

800  acre  Plantation,  Red  Brick  house,  vintage  of  1840.  About 
600  acres  arable  pasture  land,  balance  in  timber.  Very  well 
watered  by  streams  of  mountain  spring  origin.  $35.00  per  acre. 
305  acres.  Large  stone  house  built  by  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall  about  1820.  A  general  purpose,  operating  stock  farm 
most  desirably  located  in  the  Countv  having  the  lowest  tax  rate 
in  the  State.  Taxes  for  1941  are  under  $75.  The  price  is  $30,000. 
— half  cash. 

730  acre  Beef  Cattle  and  Dairy  farm.  8  room  brick  house  built 
in  1743  by  the  British  Government  for  a  "Sporting  Parson." 
The  heavy  red  bricks  were  imported.  The  walls  are  20  inches 
thick.  House  and  farm  are  in  good  condition — Taxes  $195. 
This  estate  is  a  great  bargain  at  $70.  per  acre,  half  cash. 

For  appointments 

F.  W.  SHARP  fir  SON 


The  Plains,  Virginia 


Tel.  Middleburg  22 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND  FARMS 


223  acres,  25  miles  north  of  Balti- 
more, on  State  road.  Large  frame 
house,  tenant  house,  large  barn, 
other  outbuildings.  Fine  state  of 
cultivation,  $25,000. 

200  acres.  State  road.  Harford  Coun- 
ty, large  stone  and  frame  house, 
two  tenant  houses,  large  barn,  thirty 
cows,  stock,  farm  machinery  and 
crops,  $25,000. 


SPENCER  &  TILLEY 

Bel   Air  Maryland 


|    ONE  OF   MARYLAND'S  CHOICE  ESTATES 

585  acres.  Howard  County.  Stone  mansion, 
wonderful  old  trees  and  terraced  box  and 
flower  garden,  swimming  pool.  6  hole  golf 
course,  4  tenant  houses,  bams,  silo.  etc.  High 
state  of  cultivation.  Brochure  on  request. 
Realtor  cooperation. 

BRECKINRIDGE  &  H  ANN  A 
Ellicott   City.  Maryland 


PLANTATION 
IN   "OLD  VIRGINIA' 


PIEDMONT,  VIRGINIA 

I •  i ■•  i.  lit  Mil  s/im  In  a  high  si 

cultivation,  on  p»v*il  Mgtiwsy  Wuii-i 
strosin*  hmiI  lii No'  lies.  Modern  lirl/ h  lii 
linmiilful   arm*  of   Ism*  oaa   trsssi,  i 


I'M 
tails 


VIRGINIA 
COLONIAL  BRICK  HOMES 


Oat* 

Aura* 

County 

King  Ik  (Jin an 

f'rlee 

moo 

100 

14.800 

1*20 

100 

llnnovsr 

'..'100 

1700 

200 

King  it  Quisim 

;.wi 

I  nuo 

100 

New  Kent 

n.W) 

1740 

100 

llariovsr 

1.000 

1710 

4 

f  !l*mr#>*tftr 

1.500 

1732 

100 

King  William 

1  K.'l.'i 

1B0 

llirrirri's-iil 

1*10 

so 

King  (lerirga 

1H02 

1115 

Alliernarto 

JDI0 

140 

Wi'Nimornla/iil 

1700 

87  A 

I'rlnre  (Jenrge 

1810 

750 

ISrunawIrk 

27 '.800 

1730 

150 

Hanimir 

30.000 

!>2A 

210 

Kill  rums 

35.000 

1700 

700 

Altiemsrl* 

45.000 

IK. '10 

1500 

Onorrilsrid 

45.000 

l«flg 

750 

tllouraster 

75.000 

Complete   defalla,    history   Ami  phofotfmpha 

on  ('"(■!•• 

VIRCINIA  CATTLE  PLANTATION 

Comprising  MOO  arrea  with  half  of  the  land 
In  a  hUh  atate  of  mltlfatloa  or  pasture.  The 
plantation  1*  within  rommutln*  dlatanra  of 
Itlchrnraid  on  a  hard  aijrfar«d  hUhwey  end  e 
email  rlv**r  Improvement*  —  modern  home, 
pre-re-rolutlonary  home,  tenant  houae,  com  pie - 

rnenf   farm   '  J ■ n    .    In  excellent  condition. 

Offered  atorked  end  equipped  at  ISA, 40  on 
conYenient  (erma.  Complete  detalla  and  photo- 
graph* on  reojieat. 

HISTORIC  PLANTATION 

In  the  inlet  rbarm  of  Konthalde  Virginia  a 
historic  plantation  of  100  arree.  The  hand- 
•tome  rnanalon  of  12  room*,  built  In  17HA, 
haa  been  reatored  end  hae  %  bathe,  heat, 
Alectiir  light*,  etc.  NurTmjrvlIng  the  home 
la  a  lame  lawn  with  eplendld  trees  and  a 
m  nun  I  (I  ren  t  Kn  s  M  ah  hoxwriod  ca  rden.  f  Vim  - 
plpmrtit  farm  bulldlnaa.  PrVed  at  $25,000  to 
fifi.  4(i  f.f,,t.-  if  |<(  afi  .tutitan.llrig  r*hi*> 
f'rmiplete  details,  history  and  photon  on  re 
■iueat. 

G.    B.  LORRAINE 

Law  Bide  Richmond,  Va. 

(Ilmker's  cu  operation  Inrlfedl. 


TO  Acre  Estate  in  Virginia 

A  completely  reconditioned  home  of  4  bed- 
rooms. 3  batlu.  delightfal  Urlnc  auarteri. 
servant  accommodations.  View  of  Blue  fudge 
Mountains.  Located  In  Hunt  County  near 
Farmlngton  Country  Club.  Price  137,500. 

Stevens  &  Barkley.  Inc. 

Monticello  Hotel  Bldf.      Chariettesville.  Va. 


Beef  Cattle  Farm 

180  acres — six  rooms,  brick  house, 
bath.  Barn  with  box  stalls,  other 
outbuildings.  Taxes  year  1940, 
$30.00.   For  quick  sale— $12,500.00. 

HENRY  E.  KEELER 

ORANGE  VA. 


CRAZING  FARM 

300  acres  good  land  well  watered  and  wooded. 
Attractive  old  fasnioned  house  of  9  rooms, 
nice  trees  and  lawn— Price  SI8.000.  For  de- 
tails of  this  and  other  Virginia  Farms, 
apply: 

J.  CREEN  CARTER 

TEL.  136  WARRENTON,  VA. 


VIRGINIA  ESTATE 

Handsome  home,  beautiful  grounds,  1000 
fertile  acres,  truly  and  unusually  at- 
tractive gentleman's  estate  in  the  hunt 
section.     Write  for  description. 

ALLISON  8C  YOUNG 

Fredericksburg.  Va. 


OCTOBER,  1941 
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The  Editor's  Cornucopia 


WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  YOUR  FARM  WHEN  YOU 
DECIDE  TO  CO  TO  THE  FAIR 


XI7e  got  a  real  nice  filly  foal 
*  ^  from  one  of  the  big  Belgian 
mares  at  Pleasant  Valley  Farm 
tins  spring — or,  at  least,  that's 
what  we  thought — so  probably  it 
was  only  natural  that  we  should 
do  a  lot  of  hemming  and  hawing 
about  showing  her  at  the  Flem- 
ington  Fair. 

Well,  we'd  think  about  the  im- 
mense number  of  things  we  had 
to  do  and  decide  not  to  go.  Then 
we'd  take  another  look  at  Polly 
and  wonder  how  she  could  pos- 
sibly be  beaten — and  decide  to 
go.  Then  we'd  remember  all  the 
work  the  mares  did  this  year  and 
figure  they  must  be  in  much  too 
hard  a  condition  to  get  anywhere 
against  the  fattened  show  stock 
they'd  have  to  face  in  the  ring — 
and  call  the  whole  thing  off. 

We  finally  decided  to  go.  And 
the  reason  we  went,  as  so  often 
happens,  had  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  case. 
We  went  because  one  night  while 
at  dinner  in  Princeton,  Freddie 
and  Hazel  Beckman  said  they 
wanted  to  go  to  the  Flemington 
Fair  and  thought  it  would  be 
much  more  fun  if  we  had  some- 
thing more  urgent  to  take  us  there 
than  just  a  look  at  the  Midway 
and  a  few  minutes'  earnest  con- 
sultation with  the  fortune  teller. 

Once  we  decided  to  show  Polly, 
which  is  the  only  name  she's  got 
so  far,  it  seemed  only  common 
sense  to  take  along  the  mares. 
Actually,  the  truck  that  came  for 
her  was  big  enough  to  move 
Colonel  Bradley's  whole  barn, 
more  or  less,  and  there  wasn't 
any  real  reason  now  to  hold  out 
anywhere  along  the  line.  After 
all,  we  were  just  going  up  for  fun 
anyway,  weren't  we  ?  And  if  Polly 
won  a  ribbon — just  any  ribbon — 
we  could  consider  the  day  more 
than  well  spent. 

So  off  we  went.  In  divisions, 
like  an  army.  In  front,  at  6  A.  M., 
the  first  heavy  mechanized  forces 


— the  truck  with  the  horses.  Then 
the  scout  car,  the  Ford,  with  our 
farmer  and  Tommy  Ashbridge, 
the  bright  young  Pennsylvania 
freshman  who  runs  the  hunt 
across  the  Delaware  and  wasn't 
going  to  miss  this  blitzkrieg  under 
any  circumstances.  He  was  curi- 
ous, I  guess,  though  he  didn't  say 
a  word,  at  the  sudden  rashness 
of  our  behavior. 

I  succeeded  in  getting  off  just 
before  9  in  the  Plymoiith  with  my 
daughter,  but  we  had  errands  to 
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do  on  the  way  over:  red  and  white 
ribbons  with  which  to  do  up  the 
horses'  tails,  neatsfoot  oil  with 
which  to  manicure  their  nails  (we 
thought  for  a  while  of  doing  them 
in  a  rich  deep  Burgundy  with 
something  from  Elizabeth  Arden 
but  gave  that  up),  a  bottle  of 
Nujol  to  rub  on  their  backs  to 
make  them  shine,  rosebuds  to 
stick  in  their  manes,  etc.,  etc. 

We  meant  to  pick  up  a  news- 
paper, too,  to  see  if  anything  else 
of  importance  was  happening  in 
the  world  that  day  but  somehow 
we  never  got  around  to  that 
either. 


A  few  hours  later  came  the 
Madam,  assorted  guests,  kids, 
neighbors  and  hangers-on.  In- 
deed, it  made  quite  a  sizeable 
group  by  the  time  we  got  to  the 
fair.  It  was  all  we  could  do  to  get 
the  lot  into  a  single  tintype. 

• 

I  can't  say  that  our  hopes  were 
encouraged  by  what  we  saw  at  the 
fair.  In  the  first  place,  they  had 
so  many  draft  horses  on  hand  that 
not  only  was  the  new  barn  they 
had  built  completely  filled,  but 
the  old  barns  were  packed  too. 
They  had  more  Belgians  than 
ever  before,  a  fine  collection  of 
Suffolks  from  Mulkocaway  Farm, 
the  Percherons,  and  even  a  few 
Shires.  It  was  all  they  could  do 
to  make  room  for  our  insignifi- 
cant trio. 

What's  more  they  had  three 
other  foals  by  the  same  stallion 
who  had  sired  our  angel,  a  mag- 
nificent gentleman  named  Hercule 
de  Quevy  II,  and  I  must  say  that 
these  others  looked  better  arid 
better  every  time  you  looked  at 
them.  O'Dowd's  Dairy  had  some 
of  their  horses  there,  and  they 
almost  always  clean  up  among  the 
Belgians  at  Flemington.  Bill  Men- 
nen  had  some  good  ones  and  I 
could  sort  of  feel  that  he  had  de- 
signs on  us,  just  for  old  times' 
sake.  The  George  Kents  had  their 
good  horses.  And  there  were  lots 
of  others,  some  owned  by  farm- 
ers, one  a  mare  that  had  won  last 
year  at  the  great  Waterloo  show 
in  Iowa,  owned  by  a  lady  with  an 
eye  for  a  horse. 

Our  mares  began  to  look  some- 
what smaller.  They  seemed  some- 


how to  shrink.  But  we  stayed  with 
them  just  the  same,  combed  their 
manes,  polished  their  backs, 
rubbed  their  heads,  shined  their 
feet,  talked  to  them,  watched  Bill 
Meyer  put  the  ribbons  in  their 
tails  with  envious  eyes*,  fed  them, 
watered  them,  photographed  them 
(badly)  .  .  .  well,  you  know  all 
the  unnecessary  things  you  do 
mostly  because  you  want  to  hang 
around  and  talk  with  folks  about 
horses. 

• 

I'm  certainly  making  a  long 
story  about  this  but,  believe  me, 
it  was  no  shorter  that  morning. 
It  seemed  to  take  forever  to  get 
the  Percherons  and  the  Suffolks 
out  of  the  way  and  finally  get  to 
the  point  where  we  could  take  the 
Belgians  into  the  ring.  But  off  we 
finally  did  go:  Fred  in  front  with 
the  big  imported  mare  we  got 
from  Jim  Montgomery  up  in  New 
Hampshire  three  years  ago,  Cora 
de  Lisseweghe,  then  yours  truly 
with  Alice  de  Jabbeke,  and  finally 
Tommy  with  Alice's  foal. 

They  judged  the  stallions  first 
but  we  didn't  get  much  of  a 
chance  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
It  had  rained  all  the  night  before 
and  we  were  standing  up  to  our 
hocks  in  water,  so  to  speak,  which 
made  for  a  good  deal  of  moving 
about.  But  I  could  see  that  it  was 
a  nice  group  of  horses  just  the 
same  and  the  winner,  Cyrus 
de  Bois,  owned  by  a  nearby  farm- 
er named  Bauer,  was  a  young 
horse  of  real  distinction. 

Then  came  the  class  for  mares 
four  years  old  and  older.  Fred 
and  I  climbed  in  the  ring  with 
Cora  and  Alice  and  quietly  began 
to  pray;  that  is,  we  humans  did. 
And  I  guess  our  prayers  were 
heard,  for  after  what  seemed  an 
interminable  examination  didn't 
the  judge  tell  the  ring  steward  to 
pin  that  blue  ribbon  on  Cora ! 

Nor  was  that  all.  After  getting 
all  the  class  winners  and  their  re- 
serves into  the  ring,  didn't  the 
same  thing  happen  again !  You 
can  imagine  how  Fred  felt  when 
he  walked  Cora  back  to  the  barn 
with  both  the  blue  and  the  grand 
championship  ribbon  clutched  in 
his  hot  little  hand.  And  such  a 
satisfied  smile  on  his  leathery 
puss  that  you  might  have  thought 
he'd  got  the  ribbon. 

You  can  imagine  that  by  this 
time  we  were  pretty  well  resigned 
to  giving  up  our  hopes  for  the 
foal.  After  all,  the  judge  hadn't 
even  given  dear  old  Alice  a  second 
look  in  the  class  that  Cora  won. 
And  here  was  Bill  Mennen  with 
his  foals  by  Hercule  and  the 
Kents  with  that  nice  colt  and  that 


sweet  filly  by  their  good  horse. 
What  chance  would  we  have?  It 
couldn't  be  in  the  cards  that  we 
should  win  this  one  too! 

And  so  it  seemed.  The  judge 
didn't  seem  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  Polly.  Sure,  he  gave  her  a 
good  look  when  he  first  came 
around,  but  he  seemed  to  spend 
much  more  time  on  two  other 
youngsters.  Heavens,  didn't  he 
like  her?  .  .  .  Ah,  but  he  did.  She 
got  the  blue  all  right  and  the 
only  question  in  his  mind  seemed 
to  be  which  to  pin  second  and 
which  third. 

Governor  Edison  was  making  a 
speech  over  the  loudspeaker  on 
New  Jersey's  constitutional 
amendment  while  all  this  was  go- 
ing on.  Tough  luck  for  him,  I 
thought,  to  -say  nothing  of  the 
constitution,  with  everybody  con- 
centrating on  Polly.  (And  watch- 
ing me  blow  my  nose  very  vio- 
lently.) 

Believe  me,  if  you  will,  I  didn't 
look  anywhere  near  as  supercili- 
ously proud  as  Fred  did  when  I 
strutted  back  to  the  barn  with 
Polly  and  her  blue.  Of  course,  I 
was  pleased.  But  I  didn't  look  as 
though  I'd  swallowed  the  canary 
nor  did  I  whoop  and  holler — as 
for  a  moment  I  thought  I  was 
going  to. 
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Well,  it  turned  out  to  be  what 
the  military  experts — and  that's 
practically  the  entire  population 
nowadays — would  call  a  Pyrrhic 
victory.  We  won  the  ribbons  but 
it  has  practically  cost  us  the  farm. 
No  more  work  is  being  done  at 
our  place,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  and 
the  talk  is  all  of  the  next  show, 
and  why  don't  we  go  to  Doyles- 
town,  and  what  do  you  think 
O'Dowd  will  do  about  Trenton. 
And  how  about  that  International 
Show  in  Chicago? 

Great  Caesar's  ghost !  Have  we 
stopped  being  farmers  and  be- 
come exhibitionists?  Wouldn't  it 
be  awful? 
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THE  CALENDAR 
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Ni.«  II 
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Oct  7 


Oct.  6 
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Oct.  27 
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Nov  24 
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Oct.  J 

Oct.  3 
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Oct. 
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Oct.  10 
Oct  10 

Oct.  10 
Oct  II 
Oct.  IJ 
Oct.  15 
Oct.  17 
Oct.  10 

Oct.  23 

Oct.  27 
Oct.  27 
Nov.  19 


Oct.  4 
Oct.  4 
Oct.  4 
Oct.  6 
Oct.  11 
Oct.  14 
Oct.  IS 
Oct.  JO 
Oct.  21 
Oct.  22 
No*.  1 


Oct  4 


Oct.  s 
Oct.  9 
Oct.  20-21 
Dec  2-4 


Oct.  8-10 
Oct.  24-26 
Oct.  30-Nov.  2 


Oct.  1-31 

Oct.  2-Nov.  23 

To  Oct.  5 
To  Oct.  5 

To  Oct.  6 
Oct.  6- Nov.  15 


Oct.  7-Nov.  1 
To  Oct.  10 
Oct.  15-31 
Oct.  18-Nov.  16 

To  Oct.  20 
Nov.  2-Dec.  7 
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iuin  ft  .Hons,  Atlicville,  O 
*  Sum,  IpitafMi,  III 
Mtiiitai  limit  ,  Mk<on  City,  III. 
I..  VV.  T H I v M a n ,  Comurdia,  Mo. 
low*  Shorthorn  Am*.  Dr.  M.niir..  I 


AYRSHim  SALIS 

Viiaoai  Our,  Rutland,  V'l. 

Nrw  F.nui  and  t  tut.  Springfield.  M»«i 


BROWN    SWISS  SALIS 

III  Hrrd  Farm«  DiiPIRSAL,  Albert  l.ea,  Minn 
Grorur  1m  Dispersal.  Kvan.vill*.  VVU. 
tMHH  B.  Hoorit  Huprrsai,  Walnut,  III 
Ro»  vl  Brown  Swtli  Sal>,  Waukrihn,  Wii. 
I    R*v  PlHHI  T*l lllllllfl.  RhIiwihmI,  O. 


GUERNSEY  SALES 

Maine  IIiiiihii,  Frycburg,  Mr. 

Ohio  State  Consuinmfnt,  Woo»ter,  O. 

Silas  Thomas  1  Son*  Dispersal,  Stony  Foul,  N 

Golden  Harvest  F\»m,  Hriilurw.itcr,  Conn. 

Ki>»n<4t  Guernsey.  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

Illinois  State.  Walnut.  Ill 

TNMU)  Toptrteld.  Ma«s. 

4th  Annual  Illinois  Stati  Sali,  Walnui,  III. 

Annual  New  England,  Contuville,  Mat*. 

Annual  Indiana  State,  Indianapolis,  Iml 

Darke  County  Consignment,  Greenville,  O. 

Pennsylvania  State,  DoyleMown,  Pa. 

Ki  km  art  County  Breeders  Assn.,  Coshrn.  Iml 

New  Jisstv  State,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

California  State,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Rieceldale  Farm,  I  >  i  Ga. 

Eastern  Ohio  Consignment,  Canfield,  O. 

LMU  Meieyman's  Semiannual,  Timoniuni.  M.I 

Wisconsin  State  Sale.  Waukesha,  Witt 

Viecinia  State  Sale,  Richmoml.  Va. 

Siieewooo  Foeest  Distsrsal.  Fredericksburg.  Va. 

I.aCrosse  County  Breeders  Assn.,  West  Salem,  VV 


JERSEY  SALES 

C  T.  Oscae  Schacht.  Dloomingtun,  Iml. 
L.  D.  Seass.  Sullivan.  Til. 
De.  F.  B.  Shaw,  Middleville.  Mich. 
Rotheewood  Jeesevs.  Hutchinson.  Kan. 
Faikview  Faems.  Charlottesville.  Va. 
Noel  Nicholson,  Painhridge,  Ind. 
C.  R.  Smelkee,  New  Madison,  O 
Guy  Hundley,  Danville.  Ky. 
Haeey  F.  Willman,  Dillslioro,  Ind. 
Wendell  Wildman,  Selma,  O. 

Ohio  Jersey  Cattle  Clui  Consignment,  Culumbu>,  O 


PERCHERON     HORSE  SALES 
Lynwood  Farm.  Cartnel,  Ind. 

BELCIAN     HORSE  SHOWS 

Waterloo,  la. 

Pacific  International  Show,  Portland,  Ore. 
American  Royal  Show.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
International  Show,  Chicago,  III. 

FLOWER  SHOWS 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fall  Flower  Show,  Glendale,  Calif. 

Sot  thern  California  Fall  Show,  Pasedcna,  Calif. 

ART  EXHIBITIONS 

Paintings  by  Frederick  Thompson;  VVatercolors  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Art  Project,  Berkshire  Museum,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

"Printed  Art";  "How  Prints  Are  Made";  "Portraiture  in  Modern 
Prints";  Salon  Photographs,  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 

Kxhibition  of  VVatercolors,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  111. 

Lithographs  by  Jennie  V.  Cannon,  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art, 
Calif. 

Photography  by  Arnold  Newman  &  Ben  Rose,  A-D  Gallery,  N.  Y. 
VVatercolors  by  George  Grosz;  Paintings  by  Richard  Munsell  & 

Aaron  Bohrod;  Sculpture  by  An  American  Group,  Associated 

American  Artists  Gallery,  N.  Y. 
"American  Art.  1941",  Downtown  Gallery,  N.  Y. 
Annual  Club  Exhibition,  Decorators  Club,  N.  Y. 
Exhibition  by  Joep  Nicholas,  Orrefors  Gallery,  N.  Y. 
Western  Hemisphere  Ceramics  Exhibition,  Syracuse  Museum  of 

Fine  Arts,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Paintings  by  A  Group  of  Six,  Barbizon-Plaza  Art  Gallery,  N.  Y. 
Annual  Watercolor  &  Print  Exhibition,  Pennsylvania  Academy 

of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


yreaftfays  //?  Me 


DAYS  that  might  have  been  duds  are  full 
of  thrilling  experiences  —  with  SUPER- 
X,  Time  and  again  you  marvel  at  the  way 
SUPER-X  sends  an  old  drake  into  a  spin  — 
and  each  experience  like  that  shows  you  the 
importance  of  SUPER-X  short  shot  string! 
.  .  .  You  take  home  ducks. 

Both  hunters  above  are  shooting  the  gun  of  guns  in  slide-action  repeaters 
—  the  Winchester  Model  12.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  this  model. 


WORLD  CHAMPION  AMMUNITION 


WESTERN  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY,  Dept.  J-93.  E.  Alton,  Illinois 
Please  mail,  FREE,  the  new  edition  of  the  ~ 6-page  Western  Ammu- 
nition Handbook,  your  new  folder  giving  full  particulars  of  SUPER-X 
and  XPERT  shot  shells,  and  a  folder  of  the  Winchester  Model  12 
shotgun. 


Same_ 


Address  . 


Post  Office, 


State  _ 
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MALLARD  JUMPING  by  LORENE  SQUIRE 

(Slave  River  Marshes) 
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We  Shall  Have  Wildlife 

/.n  COL.  II.  r.  SHELDON 
-  PhotOgmpht  by  Ijorene  Squire  - 


IN  order  to  Im-  orthodox  a  discussion 
of  wildlife  conservation  ought  to 
start  with  a  profound,  complicated,  and 
top  heavy  definition.  As  it  used  to  he, 
anvone  who  could  think  out  a  good, 
ponderous,  erudite  definition  of  conser- 
vation and  incorporate  it  in  a  speech 
would  have  thrust  upon  him  the  highest 
awards  within  tin  power  of  State  and 
Nation  to  bltow,  I  have  myself  sat 
-lnvering  ecstatically  on  many  a  hard- 
bottomed  conference  room  chair  listen 
ing  while  MOM  newly  raised  prophet 
with  ■  booming  voice  pointed  the  way 
to  truth  and  light.  In  those  times  the 
very  l>cst  shooting  and  fishing  in  North 
America  was  to  Ik  found  at  a  conserva- 
tion meeting. 

Such  was  the  eloquence  of  some  of 
these  augurs — a  well  chosen  word,  too 
— that  the  overhead  lights,  would  soon 
Ik  crude  obscured  by  flights  of  ducks, 
geese.  woodcock,  jacksnipc,  quail, 
grouse,  and  turkeys.  Finding  one's  way 
to  the  nearest  bar  afterwards  was  haz- 
ardous by  reason  of  the  slippery  schools 
of  salmon,  trout,  eels,  and  catfish  un- 
derfoot, conjured  up  by  the  glowing 
phrases  of  the  latest  authority  who 
had  found  a  sort  of  Northwest  Passage 
around  petty,  annoying  problems  of 
navigation  occasioned  by  overshooting, 
overfishing,  drainage,  deforestation, 
greed,  and  human  stupidity  and  landed 
the  sportsman  serenely  in  a  Happy 
Hunting  Ground. 

Those  were  happy  times.  One  went 
home  afterward  completely  assured  and 
a  trifle  calloused  from  the  hard-bot- 
tomed chairs  only  to  discover  when  the 
seasons  opened  again  that  game  and 
fish  were  even  less  abundant  than  pre- 
viously. 

Now,  I  have  a  splendid  definition  of 
"wildlife  conservation"  of  my  own  de- 
signing, but  I  am  sure  that  there  can 
be  few  intelligent  Americans  who  need 
further  instruction  of  that  sort.  The 
science,  or  the  practice,  of  conservation 
has,  in  recent  years,  progressed  beyond 
the  realm  of  mystery  and  the  dark  and 
fearsome  purlieus  of  the  ouija  board. 


American  shooting  and  angling  as- 
sumed brighter  and  more  hopeful  as- 
pects from  the  moment  when  our  sports- 
men became  convinced  that  there  was 
no  easy,  effortless,  or  inexpensive  way 
by  which  to  replenish  the  diminished 
supplies  of  game  and  fish.  I  believe,  at 
last,  that  most  of  us  understand  that 
success  in  this  field  as  in  any  other  de- 
pends upon  the  application  of  knowl- 
edge, hard  work  and  abundant  patience. 

Is  it  possible  to  have  better  shooting 
and  fishing  in  the  future?  I  know  it 
is  possible,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  quite 
probable  that  shooting  and  fishing  will 
l>e  much  better  than  at  any  time  during 
the  past  30  years.  All  the  signs  are 
hopeful. 

The  seeds  of  this  renaissance  were 
planted  long  ago  when  a  few  men, 
naturalists,  sportsmen  and  biologists, 
began  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  mere  appearance  of  abundance  in 
any  species  is  not  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  species  is  in  a  satisfactory 
status  and  safe  from  the  threat  of  ex- 
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termination.  It  is  the  relative  abun- 
dance that  counts.  I  may  illustrate  the 
point  in  this  way:  One  hundred  million 
ducks  represent  an  "abundance,"  but 
if  on  the  previous  season  there  had  been 
101,000,000  ducks,  and  102,000,000 
the  year  before  thut,  and  so  on  back 
to  a  time  when  the  continental  duck 
population  numbered  .'{00,000,000  birds, 
the  word  "abundance"  loses  its  cheering 
significance. 

We  have  less  to  fear  from  the  havoc 
wrought  upon  wildlife  by  sudden  dis- 
asters such  as  fire,  flood,  and  drought 
than  from  the  slow  diminishing  that 
starts  with  an  actual  abundance  and 
ends  at  actual  extermination  without  at 
any  time  inflicting  noticeable  losses. 
That  was  the  way  the  passenger  pigeon 
went— "abundant"  to  the  last.  The 
heath  hen  vanished  along  the  same  sub- 
tle, deadly  course,  and  the  bison  came 
close  to  the  brink. 

Our  migratory  waterfowl  might  have 
met  a  similar  fate  but  for  the  circum- 
stance that  the  great  droughts,  begin- 
ning in  1929.  inflicted  such  savage  losses 
as  to  compel  attention  and  spread  alarm 
generally.  In  1933  the  continental  duck 
population  according  to  intelligent 
estimates,  was  down  to  about  30,000,- 
000  birds,  and  the  situation  was  so  ob- 
vious and  alarming  that  American  wild- 
fowlers  sustained  the  U.  S.  Biological 
Survey  when  it  recommended  extremely 
drastic  shooting  regulations. 

That  action  has  saved  the  wildfowl, 
at  least  for  the  present,  and  it  is  the 
principal  reason  why  the  current  popu- 
lation of  ducks  is  estimated  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  60,000,000  birds. 
Rut  for  the  drought  the  annual  slow 
decrease  probably  would  have  contin- 
ued unnoticed  by  any  save  a  few  until 
too  late. 

With  any  species  of  animal,  including 
homo  so-called  sapiens,  there  is  a  point 
beyond  which  its  numbers  may  not  de- 
scend with  any  chance  for  recoverv.  On 
that  day  when  its  rate  of  reproduction 
is  not  sufficient  to  balance  or  exceed  the 
rate  of  unpreventable  loss,  a  species  is 
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doomed.  Nature  seems  to  have  planned 
her  budget  to  allow  for  certain  reduc- 
tions which  we  describe  as  "natural 
losses,"  but  apparently  she  didn't  antic- 
ipate a  time  when  mankind,  no  longer 
dependent  upon  prrdation  for  a  living, 
would  turn  to  agriculture  for  subsist- 
ence and  to  shooting  and  fishing  for 
sport. 

Before  the  appearance  of  the  white 
man  on  this  continent  enormous  num- 
bers of  birds  and  other  forms  of  wild- 
life were  present,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  aborigines  lived  principally  upon 
fish  and  game.  One  might  think  it 
strange  that  wildlife  should  have  per- 
sisted in  such  overwhelming  abundance 
under  constant  utilization  for  human 
needs,  whereas  it  declined  before  an- 
other race  of  men  who  lived  principally 
upon  grain,  vegetables,  milk,  and  the 
meat  of  domestic  animals.  When  we 
-^examine  the  facts  underlying  this  ap- 
parent inconsistency  we  shall  find  the 
answer  to  the  conundrum  in  the  differ- 
ent ways  the  two  races  used  the  land. 

The  American  Indians  were  gardeners 
but  not  farmers.  In  their  small  primi- 
tive plots  they  cultivated  beans,  corn, 
and  tobacco,  but  in  such  limited  quanti- 
ties that  had  their  families  been  com- 
pelled to  depend  upon  these  products 
alone  they  would  have  starved.  For  food 
and  clothing  thov  depended  for  the  most 
part  upon  wildlife  and  uncultivated 
native  plants. 

Then,  too,  the  Indian  population  was 


sparse  and  shifting.  Their  crude  agri- 
cultural enterprises  made  little  or  no 
impression  on  the  primeval  environment 
so  favorable  to  the  production  of  wild- 
life. With  this  productivity  unchecked, 
the  combined  effects  of  all  the  hunting, 
trapping  and  fishing  done  by  all  the 
tribes  resulted  in  no  material  decrease 
of  the  constantly  replenished  supply.  If 
some  catastrophe  had  wiped  out  the 
Indian  population,  there  would  have  re- 
mained in  a  year  or  two  only  a  few 
scarcely  discernible  signs  to  indicate  its 
occupancy.  The  wild  game  and  fur 
species,  along  with  the  forests,  vegeta- 
tion, rivers,  lakes,  aquatic  and  insect 
life  would  soon  have  appeared  unmarked 
and  undamaged  by  the  red  man's  long 
occupation  of  the  land. 

But  after  only  300  years  of  occu- 
pancy, the  white  man  in  this  coun- 
try, were  he  to  be  suddenly  exterminated, 
would  leave  behind  him  enduring  scars, 
and  open  wounds  that  might  never  heal. 
After  thousands  of  years  our  concrete 
highways  and  our  cities  of  stone  and 
steel  would  be  reduced  and  dissolved 
to  some  extent,  but  the  geologist  would 
still  be  able  to  find  arid  wastes,  dust 
bowls,  the  scarred,  eroded,  treeless 
mountain  sides,  the  choked  and  muddy 
streams,  and  the  ruined  marshland — 
melancholy  monuments  of  the  white 
man's  civilization. 

The  botanist  would  find  valueless 
species   of   plant   life   growing  where 


richly  productive  vegetation  had  once 
flourished,  and  the  biologist  would  ob- 
serve rats,  cats,  starlings,  English  spar- 
rows, carp  and  other  such  alien  crea- 
tures usurping  a  land  that  was  never 
meant  for  them.  The  entomologist  would 
find  other  devastating  evidences  of  our 
occupation  and  husbandry  equally  elo- 
quent of  our  careless,  wasteful,  destruc- 
tive habits. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  far-sighted 
conservationists  of  the  type  who  could 
distinguish  between  a  duck  and  a  ballot 
began  to  advance  the  theory  that  the 
wildlife  problem,  particularly  as  it  con- 
cerned game  species,  would  not  be  solved 
by  regulating  the  kill  alone.  They  saw 
that  the  management  of  the  annual  har- 
vest of  game  and  fish  must  be  supple- 
mented by  a  program  dealing  with  the 
land  itself. 

Very  gradually  the  idea  gained 
ground.  State  conservation  agencies 
and  the  Federal  Government  began  to 
establish  wildlife  refuges  and  sanctuar- 
ies. At  the  present  time  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  has  under  administra- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  Alaska 
almost  14,000,000  acres  of  land  re- 
served for  wildlife.  The  greater  part  of 
this  total  has  been  acquired  since  1934. 
The  Forest  Service  and  the  National 
Park  Service  have  together  many 
millions  of  acres  upon  which  wildlife  is 
protected  and  administered.  State  and 
local  agencies  have  supplemented  the 
great  svstem  of  sanctuaries  and  are 
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continuing  to  do  ><>.  Tlii'  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  lias  nearly  1.000.000 
acres  in  waterfowl  refuges  alone,  and 
wants  .'{,500,000  more.  In  my  opinion, 
at  least  the  principal,  hut  not  the  only, 
function  of  the  National  Government's 
sanctuary  system  is  to  prevent  exter- 
mination of  any  native  species  by  pre- 
serving a  nucleus  from  which  seed  stocks 
may  be  drawn. 

It  is  good,  hut  it  is  not  enough.  We 
require  useable  stocks  of  fish  and  game 
in  addition  to  the  reserves  carried  on 
the  sanctuaries.  The  average  Ameri- 
can no  longer  lias  to  depend  upon  his 
rod  and  his  gun  for  his  livelihood,  but 
some  15  or  20  million  of  vis  do  depend 
upon  shooting  and  fishing  for  some  or 
all  of  the  type  of  recreation  that  is  as 
essential  to  us  as  the  food  we  eat. 

The  Federal  and  State  governments 
combined  can  never  put  enough  land 
into  wildlife  production  to  furnish  the 
sportsman  with  game  and  fish  even  in 
reduced  quantities.  For  this  we  must 
depend  principally  upon  wildlife  pro- 
duced upon  agricultural  lands.  A  re- 
cent survey  shows  that  about  80rr  of 
the  game  taken  by  gunners  comes  from 
agricultural  areas.  Only  an  extremely 
small  percentage  of  this  land  is  inten- 
tionally managed  so  as  to  promote  the 
production  of  game. 

Landowners,  in  general,  do  not  real- 
ize that  with  little  effort  and  expense 
they  can  produce  profitable  crops  of 
wildlife     without     disturbing  regular 


operations.  I  low  the  farmer  is  to  get 
tin  profit  from  farm  game  is  a  prob- 
lem that  is  being  tested  from  many 
angles.  Eventually  it  will  be  solved, 
perhaps  by  one  or  more  of  the  ex- 
perimental project!  now  being  con- 
ducted. 

IN  ten  land  grant  colleges  and  univer- 
sities strategically  located  through- 
out the  United  States  there  are  eco- 
logical units  established  cooperatively 
by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
American  Wildlife  Institute  and  the 
State  conservation  agencies,  to  conduct 
wildlife  research  and  experimentation 
and  to  offer  graduate  courses  in  this 
subject.  Similar  work  is  being  done  in 
other  universities  with  or  without  help 
from  the  cooperative  agencies.  The 
Service  has  recently  dedicated  two  well 
equipped  wildlife  experimental  stations 
— one  at  Patuxent,  Md.,  and  one  in 
Oklahoma. 

I  mention  these  matters  because  they 
show  that  wildlife  conservation  is  now 
advanced  to  the  status  of  a  science 
and  is  being  equipped  with  the  proper 
facilities  for  the  education  and  training 
of  those  who  hereafter  will  administer 
this  great  resource.  To  me,  this  part  of 
the  modern  program  is  vastly  more  sig- 
nificant of  potential  benefits  than  the 
large  amounts  of  money  now  being  used 
to  carry  out  practical  projects.  These 
are  necessary,  too,  but  in  the  long  run 
the  resource  will  profit  most  from  an 


association  with  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren who  are  informed  and  interested 
in  its  welfare. 

The  greater  part  of  the  total  mass 
of  wildlife  is  within  the  jurisdiction  and 
administration  of  the  several  States. 
The  Federal  Government  under  treaty 
laws  with  Canada  and  Mexico  adminis- 
ters the  migratory  bird  resources.  The 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  is  the  govern- 
mental agency  handling  the  affairs  of 
the  migrants.  It  is  also  the  principal 
research  and  administrative  agency  in 
the  world  dealing  with  wildlife  of  all 
sorts.  In  its  55  years  of  existence  the 
Biological  Survey,  now  a  part  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  has  accumu- 
lated a  tremendous  amount  of  factual 
information  of  value  to  every  individual 
or  agency  having  anything  to  do  with 
soil  and  water. 

The  problem  is  to  set  up  a  line  of 
communication  along  which  this  infor- 
mation will  flow  from  the  Service  of  the 
men  on  the  ground  who  can  use  it.  Ob- 
viously, the  United  States  Government 
cannot  go  into  a  State  with  a  demand 
that  the  State-owned  quail,  grouse,  deer, 
or  bear  be  administered  in  this  manner 
or  that.  The  idea  is  presumptuous.  But 
the  Government  can  offer  certain  facili- 
ties to  the  States  and  to  individuals  in 
a  spirit  of  acceptable  cooperation. 

This  relationship  has  lately  taken 
precise  and  practical  form  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  (Continued  on  page  53) 
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It  was  late  when  we  arrived  and  the 
yard  was  full  of  people.  Farmers 
mostly,  in  faded  overalls  and  dungarees, 
standing  around  with  their  hands  in 
their  pockets,  talking  quietly.  A  few 
girls  in  bright-colored  organdie  and 
lace  dresses,  and  white,  high-heeled  slip- 
pers sat  on  the  wooden  platform  around 
the  pump,  whispering  and  giggling. 
From  the  kitchen  came  the  high-pitched 
and  excited  voices  of  the  older  women 
w  ho  were  preparing  the  lunch. 

I  could  see  only  a  couple  of  reporters. 
It  was  a  county  contest,  a  small  one, 
important  enough  to  be  noticed,  but  not 
important  enough  for  the  bands  and 
Hags  and  planes,  and  the  ballyhoo  of 
the  state  and  national  meets.  And  it 
was  five  miles  from  the  hard  road. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  yard  nine 
husking  wagons,  looking  like  carnival 
wagons  almost,  with  their  top-heavy 
bangboards,  were  lined  up.  A  tenth, 
pulled  by  two  white  horses,  drove  slowly 
into  the  yard;  then  an  eleventh,  drawn 
by  two  mules.    Several  of  the  wagons 
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were  decorated  with  strips  of  red  and 
white  bunting  covering  the  bangboards. 
Others  had  bangboards  covered  with 
burlap  sacks  or  weathered  blankets. 

It  was  getting  very  late  but  no  one 
seemed  excited  or  in  a  hurry.  It  was 
warm  and  pleasant,  and  the  people  were 
like  the  weather — relaxed.  The  men 
talked  crops  and  chewed  tobacco  and 
snuff.  The  girls  continued  to  whisper 
and  giggle  around  the  pump.  Now  and 
then  someone  turned  toward  the  gate 
looking  for  the  twelfth  wagon. 

Presently  one  of  the  farmers — who 
was  both  the  starter  and  timekeeper  for 
the  match — glanced  at  his  watch. 


"It's  almost  ten  thirty.  What'll  we 
do?  Wait  a  few  minutes?" 

"Sure,  wait,"  someone  said.  "What's 
.the  hurry?    Maybe  Tom  couldn't  get 
started  right  on  time." 

"I'll  read  the  rules.  Mavbe  bv  that 
time  Tom'll  be  here." 

He  took  a  sheet  of  paper  from  his 
pocket,  unfolded  it  slowly,  cleared  his 
throat  once  or  twice  and  began  to  read. 

"There  are  twelve  entries,"  he  read 
formally.  "Thomas  Petersen,  defend- 
ing champion;  John  Higgins;  Frank 
Murphy  ..." 

As  he  read  the  names  everyone  looked 
at  the  busker  mentioned,  and  clapped. 

"...  Each  wagon  has  its  team  of 
five  men.  Husker,  driver,  two  gleaners 
and  a  referee  ..." 

His  voice  droned  on.  The  time  would 
he  80  minutes.  Each  husker  would  husk 
in  80  rod  rows.  Deductions  would  be 
made  for  husks  and  gleanings  .  .  . 

"Here  comes  Tom,"  interrupted  some- 
one. "Hi,  there  Tom.  Thought  you'd 
been  struck   (Continued  on  page  50) 
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Ever  Been  to  a  Mulesta? 


TD  high  school  hand  swung  along 
playing  n  snappy  march,  ltd  by  a 
trio  of  stern  traffic  COpfl  mounted  on 
southern  cotton  mules.  Highf  behind 
the  hand  was  a  might v  pretty  girl,  like- 
wise astride  a  long-eared,  frisk v  mule. 

Next  came  the  pTtwdcni  of  the  Cham- 
bnr  of  Commerce,  the  mayor  and  Other 
notahles  of  the  town,  all  riding  mules. 

Thousands  of  persons  lined  the  hroad 
main  street  of  Fort  Smith.  Arkansas, 
last  fall,  watching  a  parade  in  which 
hundreds  of  mules  and  hundreds  of 
humans  took  part. 


Good  mules  are  worth  high  prices;  this 
pair  will  bring  more  than  $200  each 
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The   band  leads   the  Mulrsta   parade  as 
thousands  pay  tribute  to  the  mule 


The  parade  was  the  opening  feature 
of  the  Fort  Smith  Mulesta,  an  event 
which  attracted  such  widespread  inter- 
est that  it  is  to  he  held  annually. 

The  date  of  this  year's  Mulesta  is 
October  10.  The  Mulesta,  briefly,  is 
"Mule's  Day"  in  Fort  Smith.  On  "that 
day  the  mule  is  given  public  recognition 
by  one  and  all  from  the  mayor  to  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  city  and  on  down 
to  the  humblest  darkey  whose  ancestors 
once  "worked  like  a  mule"  in  the  cotton 
fields. 

The  Mulesta  parade  is  impressive  but 
is  but  one  part  of  the  day's  program. 

The  best  mules  within  a  radius  of 
hundreds  of  miles  of  Fort  Smith,  cur- 


ried and  "slicked  and  shined,"  compete 
against  each  other  before  expert  judges 
— with  cash  prizes  and  championship 
ribbons  going  to  the  winners. 

The  whole  thing  ends  in  an  auction 
sale,  with  the  champions  and  near  cham- 
pions going  on  the  block  and  returning 
a  handsome  price. 

Fort  Smith  is  ranked  as  one  of  the 
leading  horse  and  mule  markets  in  the 
United  States.  Since  September,  1933. 
10.000  to  12,000  mules  have  been  sold 
here  annually.  Sometimes,  during  the 
peak  months.  /'Continued  on  page  66) 


Romance 
of  the  Guernsey 


The  History  of  One  of  Our  Most  Valued  Dairy  Breeds 


This  pleasant  and  informative  story 
of  the  Guernsey  breed  tells  how  these 
fine~~"dairy  cattle  originated  on  their 
island  home  and  how  their  present  valu- 
able attributes  were  developed.  It  is  to 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  status 
of  the  cattle  on  the  Island  of  Guernsey 
is  very  grave.  Since  the  German  in- 
vasion it  is  feared  that  the  foundation 
stock  which  has  supplied  the  world  has 
been  slaughtered  for  food  or  dispersed. 
Now  the  responsibility  for  perpetuating 
the  work  of  the  Islanders,  the  continu- 
ance of  the  breed's  basic  bloodlines, 
rests  largely  with  breeders  in  this  coun- 
try. It  may  be  up  to  them  to  restore 
Guernseys  to  the  Island  and  to  Europe 
as  a  whole  after  the  war. 

Nearly  ten  centuries  ago,  a  small 
island  in  the  English  Channel, 
long  a  haven  for  sea  rovers  and  fisher- 
men, was  transformed  into  a  treasure 
island  for  the  dairy  world  when  monks 
from  continental  Europe  brought  the 
first  cattle  to  Guernsey  Island. 
Throughout  the  world,  dairymen  now 
recognize  the  great  breeding  work  that 
was  done  in  producing  the  fawn  and 
white  dairy  breed  that  carries  the  name 
of  the  Island. 

According  to  Norman  Chronicles,  it 
was  in  the  year  960  that  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  sent  monks  from  Brittany  to 
Guernsey  Island  to  fortify  it  against 
sea  rovers,  teach  the  art  of  agriculture 
and  improve  conditions  generally.  These 
first  monks  brought  cattle  of  the  Fro- 
ment  du  Leon  breed.  The  Chronicles 
say,  "They  were  fawn  and  white  in 
color  with  bright  eyes  and  were  quiet  at 
milkings.  They  produced  a  good  flow 
of  rich  yellow  milk  from  which  excellent 
butter  could  be  made." 

Nearly  one  hundred  years  later  Nor- 
man monks  from  Isignv,  France,  were 
given  parishes  on  Guernsey  Island. 
They  brought  with  them  Norman  brin- 
dle  cattle.  These  animals  were  large, 
rugged  individuals  that  produced  a 
good  supply  of  rich  milk,  some  cows 


producing  even  at  that  time  60  to  70 
lbs.  daily. 

The  main  source  of  meat  for  the 
islanders  was  through  the  slaughter  of 
animals  that  did  not  meet  the  highest 
standards  for  quality  and  quantity  of 
milk.  This  brought  about  a  steady  im- 
provement of  the  breed. 

It  is  fascinating  to  think  of  these 
Breton  and  Norman  monks  crossing  the 
best  of  the  two  mainland  breeds,  fusing 
the  blood-lines  and  with  patience  and 
knowledge,  isolated  from  importations, 
creating  a  superior  animal. 

Certain  of  the  Island's  environmental 
factors  have  had  much  influence  on  the 
Guernsey  breed.  The  cattle  were  teth- 
ered out  all  year  around  even  though 
the  winter  months  are  frequently  cold, 
moist  and  windy.  This  constant  ex- 
posure to  the  elements  has  developed 
the  good  constitution,  ruggedness  and 
wide  adaptability  in  the  breed. 


Lush  grass  was  the  principal  feed. 
Very  little  concentrates  in  the  form  of 
grain  has  ever  been  fed.  This  is  evi- 
denced today  in  the  excellent  results 
secured  in  herds  where  roughages  are 
the  main  source  of  feed. 

Women  did  most  of  the  milking  on 
the  Island.  They  carried  the  char- 
acteristic Guernsey  milk  jugs  into  the 
fields  and  milked  the  cows  wherever 
they  were  tethered.  The  breed  reacts 
favorably  to  this  method  of  handling 
and  is  noted  for  docility  and  gentleness. 

For  hundreds  of  years  the  breed  was 
isolated  by  the  Island's  natural  bar- 
rier, a  rocky  and  treacherous  coastline. 
However,  a  modern  harbor  was  finally 
constructed  at  the  Island's  only  city, 
St.  Peter  Port,  and  in  1824  an  ordi- 
nance was  passed  by  the  Royal  Court 
of  Guernsey  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  any  cattle. 


Guernsey  cows,  showing  the  proper  type;  this  herd,  one  time  Eastern  States  Expo- 
sition Winners,  are  owned  by  McDonald  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
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Guernseys  have  been  bred  to  produce  largr  qummUtiti  of  rich,  yellow  milk  over  a  long  lifetime  in  any  climate  7cith  mainly  roughage 

feeding;  thru  are  friendli/,  docile  cores  of  pleating  type 


In  this  country  The  American  Guern- 
sey Cattle  Club  registers  only  purebred 
animals  that  can  be  traced  through  reg- 
istered ancestors  to  their  origin  on 
Guernsey  Island.  Within  the  next  year 
the  millionth  Guernsey  will  be  registered 
by  this  organization  at  the  main  office 
in  Peterborough)  X.  II. 

The  first  importation  of  Guernseys 
to  America  was  made  in  1831  by  an  old 
sailing  captain.  These  cattle  were  taken 
to  Guernsey  Island  in  Lake  Winnepe- 
saukee.  X.  EL,  and  many  descendants 
of  these  first  animals  are  alive  today. 
Following  this  first  importation  were 
other  shipments  and  a  rapid  increase  of 
the  breed  in  this  country. 

As  greater  emphasis  was  placed  upon 
the  efficient  production  of  a  marketable 
product.  Guernseys  increased  rapidly. 
Breeders  recognized  that  Guernseys  had 
been  bred  for  nearly  ten  centuries  to 
become  prepotent  for  the  persistent 
production  of  large  amounts  of  rich 
yellow  milk  over  a  long  lifetime  in  any 
climate,  with  mainly  roughage  feeding; 
that  they  are  friendly,  docile  cows  of 
pleasing  type,  which  reproduce  regu- 
larly and  transmit  this  rich  inheritance 
to  their  offspring. 

The  real  test  came  during  the  "de- 
pression decade"  when  efficient  produc- 
tion of  a  marketable  product  was  neces- 
sary for  success.  During  this  ten  year 


period,  according  to  the  computed  cen- 
sus, Guernseys  increased  59.3% — more 
than  any  other  breed — to  become  the 
second  dairy  breed  in  total  numl)er  of 
registered  animals. 

That  high  production  is  a  character- 
istic of  Guernsey  inheritance  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  79,000  official  rec- 
ords made  to  date  by  Guernseys  aver- 
age 10,108.9  lbs.  of  milk  and  502.5  lbs. 


iittiiji 

Guernseys  transmit  their  rich  inheritance 
to  their  offspring 


of  butter  fat  with  an  average  test  of 
4.97.  This  includes  records  made  at  all 
ages  and  under  varying  farm  condi- 
tions. It  is  easy  to  comprehend  the  size 
of  this  average  by  comparing  it  with 
the  record  of  about  4,000  lbs.  of  milk 
and  190  lbs.  of  butter  fat  produced 
annually  by  the  average  dairy  cow  in 
this  country. 

This  high  average  production  of 
Guernseys  means  efficient  production, 
because  the  additional  feed  costs  do  not 
increase  in  proportion  to  milk  produc- 
tion and  other  costs  are  fairly  constant 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  milk  pro- 
duced. High  production  is  important 
but  persistent  production  is  essential 
for  maximum  profits.  Persistency  is  a 
characteristic  of  Guernseys.  The  life- 
time champion  of  the  breed  has  a  ten 
record  average  of  14,957.9  lbs.  of  milk 
and  817.1  lbs.  of  butter  fat.  This  is  a 
total  of  over  four  tons  of  butter  fat 
and  75  tons  of  milk.  Her  lifetime  milk 
record  is  ecmal  to  135  times  the  weight 
of  an  average  Guernsey  cow. 

Besides  this  high  milk  and  butter  fat 
production,  she  gave  birth  to  ten  calves, 
five  heifers  and  five  bulls.  One  of  the 
heifers  has  two  records  over  800  lbs.  of 
butter  fat  and  one  over  900  lbs.  of  but- 
ter fat.  Three  of  her  sons  have  at  least 
five  daughters  each  that  have  met  Ad- 
vanced Register  ( Continued  on  page  67 ) 
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viu:  story  of  "Hidden 
Court,"  the  country  place 
of  Henry  Robinson  on  Cape 
Elizabeth,  Maine,  begins  some 
three  hundred  years  ago  in 
Plymouth,  Devonshire,  England. 
It  was  in  1620  that  King  James  I  of 
England  chartered  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany of  "Knights,  Gentlemen  and  Mer- 
chants to  take  possession  and  govern 
that  part  of  North  America  now  known 
as  New  England."  One  of  the  agents 
sent  over  by  the  company  to  the  New 
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World  was  John  Winter,  Mr.  Robin- 
son's direct  ancestor.  Part  of  the  land 
owned  by  the  Plymouth  Company  at 
that  time  was  the  land  on  which  Hidden 
Court  now  stands. 

Hidden  Court  is  not  an  old  house.  It 
has  been  built,  and  is  still  being  built  by 
Mr.  Robinson,  out  of  the  materials, 
legends  and  dreams  that  are  his  New 
England  heritage.  He  calls  it  a  missing 


link  between  Old   England   and  New. 

Because  he  is  a  bachelor,  with  no 
family  clamoring  for  a  house  to  live  in, 
he  has  been  able  to  build  ft  slowly  over 
a  long  period  of  years.  The  materials 
used  are  all  native  to  the  place- — field 
stone,  uncovered  when  the  site  for  the 
house  was  blasted,  faced  with  stone 
from  a  quarry  two  miles  away ;  timbers, 
hand-hewn  from  the  tall  spruce  trees 
felled  in  his  own  woods. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  his  own  architect. 
He  calls  the  stvle  "Baronial-Colonial" 
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The  gate  house  and  entrance  to  the  courtyard  from  within;  the  courtyard  is  almost  completely  encircled 
stone  buildings — except  where  arches  open  the  way  down  some  steps  to  a  pool 
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because  it  is  a  combination  of  Tudor 
Kngland  and  early  Colonial  and  he  says 
it  is  the  sort  of  house  his  New  Kngland 
ancestors  would  have  huilt  if  they  had 
u -id  stone  instead  of  wood,  lie  has  had 
no  contractor.  His  workmen  have  heen 
engaged  by  the  year  and  }>nid  by  the 
week,  and  there  have  never  heen  more 
than  three  men  at  a  time  working  on  the 
house.  One  of  them  who  originally  came 
to  dig  ditches  remained  to  do  much  of 
the  hand -carpentry  that  beautifies  the 
interior. 


Two  native  woodsmen  have  hand 
hi  WT\  the  timbers,  a  trade  they  learned 
from  their  fathers,  who  in  turn  had  been 
taught  it  by  theirs.  There  hart  heen  no 
hlue  prints  to  follow.  The  work  has 
merelv  been  marked  out  each  day  by 
■Mr.  Hobinson  on  scrap  paper,  or  some- 
times he  has  staked  out  his  ideas  with 
string. 

From  the  time  he  was  a  little  boy, 
Mr.  Hobinson  has  heen  interested  in 
early  American  houses  and  furniture. 
In  his  wanderings  ahout  the  country- 


side he  hus  picked  up  old  win 
dow  glass,  staircases,  panelling, 
fireplaces,  tiling,  and  one  day 
in  Deerficld,  N.  II.,  he  hought 
an  entire  house  built  in  1740. 

The  story  of  the  buying  of 
the  Deerficld  house  is  interesting.  Like 
ull  lovers  of  Americana,  Mr.  Robinson 
never  passes  an  old  house  without  really 
seeing  it.  The  day  he  first  saw  the  old 
house  at  Deerficld  he  was  motoring 
along  slowly,  with  his  eye  out  for  old 
window  glass  and  panelling. 
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Looking  from  the  reflecting  pool,  surrounded  by  tall  spires  of  spruce,  toward  the  house  and  through  the  arches  which  lead  to  the 

courtyard;  the  pool  was  built  solely  for  beauty,  is  not  for  swimming 
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The  i-isitor  to  Hidden  Court  sees  the  above  view  when,  after  following  a  winding 
driveway  lined  with  magnificent  spruces,  he  rounds  a  sudden  curve,  plunges  down 
a  hill,  and  is  confronted  with  the  covered  gate  and  courtyard  beyond 


The  main  entrance  of  the  house  leading  into  the  east  wing,  which  is  one  story  high 
and  contains  the  long  gallery  taken  from  the  old  house  in  Deerfield;  inside  the  door 
is  the  entrance  hall  with  murals  of  Portland's  old  shipping  days 


Seen  here  is  the  cejar-enclosed  rose  garden  which  is  entered  through  an  arch  in  the 
hedge  tehere  there  is  a  view  across  the  lawn  and  a  tunken  perennial  garden,  to  the 
distant  sheep  meadow  and  beyond  that  the  sea 


Through  the  front  window  he  saw  the 
panelled  room  that  is  now  his  drawing 
room  and  his  heart  began  to  pound 
with  the  excitement  that  assails  all  col- 
lectors when  they  scent  a  prize.  Just  in 
case  there  should  be  someone  about  he 
knocked  on  the  door.  Xo  one  answered 
and  he  walked  around  to  the  back.  On 
his  way,  he  saw  through  a  side  window 
the  room  that  is  now  his  long  gallery 
with  the  panelling  that  he  later  found 
contained  a  hidden  staircase. 

The  place  was  as  silent  as  the  grave. 
The  blinds  were  broken  and  fluttering 
in  the  breeze.  Here  was  evidently  a  col- 
lectors dream  come  true. 

"Through  a  series  of  cautious  inquiries 
he  found  out  that  it  belonged  to  an  old 
man  who  spent  the  winters  in  the  nice, 
warm  poor  house  and  came  back  in  sum- 
mer to  his  old  home.  He  wasn't  able  to 
buy  the  house  at  once.  Shortly  after  he 
found  it  the  old  man  died  and  the  house 
became  the  property  of  his  heirs  and  the 
subject  of  court  litigation., 
•  Finally,  one  day  he  drove  up  in  an 
old  Ford  that  belonged  to  his  hired  man 
and  found  the  man  who  had  inherited 
the  house  poking  about  the  place.  He 
asked  him  if  he'd  sell  it  and  the  man 
"allowed  as  how  he  would"  if  anyone 
was  fool  enough  to  want  it.  Mr.  Robin- 
son said  he'd  like  it  for  the  lumber  and 
how  much  would  it  be.  The  man  hemmed 
and  hawed  and  asked  would  he  cart  it 
away  for  $250.00.  The  day  the  moving 
was  done  Mr.  Robinson  drove  up  in  a 
shiny  new  Packard  and  the  man  raised 
the  price  to  $265.00 ! 

The  Deerfield  house,  and  part  of  an 
old  house  in  Epping,  X.  H.,  along  with 
much  other  treasure,  had  been  bought 
and  moved  to  Cape  Elizabeth  before  the 
actual  building  of  Hidden  Court  began. 
Mr.  Robinson  had  picked  out  the  site 
for  the  house  when  he  was  ten.  He  had 
seen  it  one  day  from  the  top  of  a  tree 
into  which  he  had  climbed — a  high  knoll 
with  a  vista  through  the  trees  across 
the  meadow  to  the  open  sea. 

The  name  Hidden  Court  describes  the 
house  and  its  personality,  because  the 
owner  wished  the  whole  estate  to  be  a 
place  of  surprises  and  discoveries.  The 
grounds  do  not  disclose  their  full  extent 
at  once,  but  bv  twistings  and  turnings 
continually  beckon  the  visitor  on. 

The  entrance  gates  are  simple, 
weathered  wood  designed  to  keep  the 
sheep  from  escaping  to  the  highway. 
The  winding  driveway  has  been  beauti- 
fully cut  to  throw  into  relief  a  series  of 
magnificent  spruces  which  at  one  point 
seem  to  block  the  way  with  a  solid  wall 
of  green  until — rotuiding  a  sudden 
curve,  the  visiting  motorist  plunges 
down  a  hill  and  drives  under  a  covered 
gatehouse  into  the  courtyard. 

The  courtyard  is  almost  completely 
surrounded  by  low,  rambling,  gray  stone 
buildings — but  not  completely,  because 
in  the  southern  end  three  arches  in  a 
blank  wall  open  the  way  down  some 
wide  stone  steps  to  a  pool  shut  in  on  all 
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.i.l.  \t\  (intl)U'  M|»ir«*a  of  iprtlM<  These 
towering  green  pinnacle*  reaching  to 
the  *k\    e\okc  III  llir  observer   the  sum. 

finding  i>f  reverent  awe  thai  U  felt  whi  n 
one  enters  u  cathedral.  They  add  to  thr 

mood  engendered  \,\  the  pool  which  VII 

limit  tor  beauty,  not  u»c. 

Tin-  uigrnml  \  of  Hidden  Court's 
o»n.  r  bal  Wealed  nil  outlet  for  every 
enclosure.  At  thr  end  of  the  pool  il 
takei  tin  form  of  a  wooded  path  strewn 
with  pine  needles.  'I'll if*  path  lends  the 
wanderer  to  a  cedar  enclosed  rose  gar- 
den paved  in  stone.  The  entrance  to  the 
rose  garden  is  through  an  arch  in  the 
ccdar  hedge  in  the  rear.  There,  directly 
before  the  onlooker,  three  arches  coin 
main!  a  stretch  of  green  lawn  and  a 
sunken  perennial  garden  with  a  vista 
o\.  r  lli.  sheep  meadow  to  the  ocean. 

S.>  much  for  the  grounds  of  Hidden 
Court.  They  are  not  finished  and  Mr. 
Robinson  says  they  never  will  lie  us  long 
as  someone  who  loves  the  place  lives 
there   Thev  offer  endless  possibilities. 

'l'lir  house.  Iiecause  of  its  unusual 
features,  is  difficult  to  describe.  Three 
doorways  open  off  the  courtyard  into 
the  three  wings.  The  east  wing  wlii.  h 
contains  the  long  gallery  from  the  house 
at  Deerficld  is  only  one  story  high.  The 
other  two  ells  are  two  stories.  The  en 
trance  hall  of  the  east  winy  has  hand 
painted  murals  of  Portland's  old  ship- 
ping days. 

TtiK  panelling  in  the  long  gallery 
has  heen  hand-rubbed  down  to  the 
natural  wood  Most  of  the  room  is  orig- 
inal and  the  additional  panels  are  so 
cleverly  matched  that  even  an  expert 
cannot  find  them.  The  long  gallery  leads 
into  the  green  panelled  drawing  room. 
The  date  of  these  two  rooms  is  1 T40. 
The  green  color  is  that  of  the  original 
paint  discovered  after  much  patient 
rubbing. 

The  doorway  from  the  courtyard  into 
the  north  wing  opens  into  a  hallway 
with  a  lovely  hand-carved  stairway. 
This  stairway  is  not  old  however,  but 
was  carved  by  an  Italian  cabinet  maker, 
who  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Robinson  to 
carve  a  corner  cupboard  in  his  dining 
room.  This  artisan  finally  stayed  to 
carve  the  stairway  and  much  of  the 
woodwork  in  the  north  wing  of  the 
house,  which  contains  the  dining  rooms, 
kitchen,  service  end,  and,  on  the  second 
floor,  the  master  bedrooms  and  baths. 

The  third  doorway  off  the  courtyard 
in  the  west  wing  leads  into  an  unfinished 
guest  wing. 

Because  the  workmen  have  never  been 
hurried,  because  most  of  their  work  has 
been  hand-work,  carving,  hand-planing 
new  panels  to  match  the  old  ones — the 
sort  of  work  that  is  reallv  creative — 
they  have  grown  to  love  the  house  al- 
most as  much  as  its  owner  loves  it. 
Their  love  and  pride  in  their  work,  com- 
bined with  the  many  mellow  old  mate- 
rials used,  have  given  the  house  a  soul 
that  is  lacking  in  most  modern  houses 


Tin-  intrrinr  of  I  hr  long  ifaltrry;  llir  panrll  in  if  has  hrrn  hiinil  ruhhrd  down  to  llir 
natural  ..  OOd,  and  while  most  of  llir  room  is  original ,  additional  panels  havr  hrrn  so 
ilrrrrlif  matrhrd  that  rvrn  an  rxprrt  could  not  detect  thrm 


Thr  grrrn  panelled  drawing  room  it  approached  from  the  long  gallrry;  hoth  rooms 
datr  from  1740,  and  the  green  color  in  the  drawing  room  is  that  of  the  original  paint 
which  was  discovrrrd  only  after  much  patient  rubbing 
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This  room,  formerly  an  ice  house,  is  where  the  now  large  and  rambling  house 
started;  the  house  and  grounds  of  Hidden  Court  are  not  finished  and  Mr.  Robinson 
says  they  never  will  be  as  long  as  someone  who  loves  the  house  lives  there 
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fHE  SPORTSMAN 

Friday 


-jy  —  T^lobet  ate  going 

ancient  rmg*      his  yeat,  due  the  bree 

gtnners  crouc bed  *  ^than  ^ 

gr0unds,  gu      .  {otward  w  One  » 

fly-?5  -"^tn  the  season .  «P  coast  >s  - 

-a"y  ^  htl  tet  spec^  on  tb  e sho 

^ost  sougbt  at             duck    1  t  0  tl 

some  of  tne              setting  he  bag  at 

early 


Setting  out  the  decoys  in  the  early  dawn;  shooting  starts  at  sunrise 
and  must  stop  at  four  in  the  afternoon 


The  black  duck  is  suspicious,  has  sharp  eyes,  so  the  gunners,  one  of 
them  a  girl,  prepare  to  hide  the  boats  in  the  grass 


This  gunner  squats  in  the  sedge  near  the  decoys 
■waiting  for  a  shot 


A  bag  to  be  proud  of;  these  big  "red  leg"  black  ducks 
furnish  fine  sport  and  are  delicious  to  eat 


Getting  the  birds  ready  for  the  oven;  ducks  have  dense  feathers 
and  down,  so  plucking  takes  a  long  time 


KL'KOTEAN  PH< 


Cmrroll  K.  Bassett's  Vorrigan.  tV.  0.  Jones  up,  winning  the  Foxcatcher 
Xalionat  (up  with  H.  V.  N.  (iamhrill's  Parma  second 


TH*   SPORTSMAN/.c  „ 

Saturday  $  D/ARV 

September  6,  I9«j 


Jt  "ould  be  barTTTir   

assist 

b«H«  i„  the  «ndMg  ^  e„tIl  ^ 


J.  Brooks  B.  Parker,  oxtner  o/  Hants,  trinner  of  The  Lexcis- 
ville,  and  thr  Morris  H.  Dixon's,  father  and  son 


Corrigan,  No.  11,  takes  off  for 
the  huge  fifth  jump 


William  du  Pont,  Jr.,  rode  in  one 
of  the  races  himself 


Miss  Deborah  Rood's  hunters 
ing  sold  at  auction 


MOICAN  PHOTOS 


* 

IMz  national  (fp&i  Champifriskifi 


Wal+er  Tiayden's  deft  £oal 


Satvfov  d!s  4  shoke  score 


Harry  Evmgers 
5  ili  period  g^oa! 
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The  famous  Meadow 
llriiok  Cluh  on  I.ony 
Inland  presented  a 
scene  reminiscent  oj 
its  greatest  polo  days 
ditrini/  the  f)prn  Cham 
/in in  ship  tournament 


Paul  Brown's  brilliant  sketches  of  the  tournament 
in  which  (iulf  Stream  (  Hen  I'lii|»|)s,  Michael  Phipps, 
('barley  von  Stadc,  Alan  Cony,,  Jr.)  battled  the  de- 


fending Aknusti  four  ( three  (Jerry  Brothers,  Kdward, 
Henry  and  F.bbv,  plus  Pete  Hostwick)  in  a  dramatic 
final,   (inlf  Stream  won  by  a  score  of  10  goals  to  6. 
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"They  Run  in  All  Shapes" 

A  Discussion  of  Problems  in  Modern  Thoroughbred  Breeding 

by  ABRAM  S.  HEWITT 


The  subject  of  inbreeding  and  out- 
crossing of  Thoroughbreds  has 
been  traversed  and  re-traversed  many 
times ;  every  inch  of  it  should  be  familiar 
to  students  of  Thoroughbred  inheri- 
tance. 

Nevertheless  nothing  really  scientific 
has  ever  been  published,  so  far  as  the 
writer  knows.  There  are  many  well  in- 
formed students  to-day,  such  as  J.  A. 
Estes,  editor  of  "The  Blood  Horse," 
who  appear  to  think  there  is  nothing 
in  either  inbreeding  or  outcrossing.  This 
in  itself  is  proof  that  there  is  no  theory 
about  the  inbreeding  of  Thoroughbreds 
which  has  won  general  acceptance. 

Other  types  of  animals  such  as  hogs, 
beef  and  dairy  cattle,  afford  many  ex- 
amples of  highly  successful  inbreeding 
and  the  fixation  of  a  desired  type. 
Breeders  familiar  with  the  successes  of 
inbreeding  and  line  breeding  with  hogs 
and  cattle  continually  ask  why  Thor- 
oughbred breeders  do  not  copy  the 
method  of  inbreeding  which  has  proved 
so  successful  with  other  animals. 

With  both  dairy  cattle  and  beef 
cattle,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  indi- 
viduals of  the  highest  class  having  one 
animal  only  as  all  four  great-grand- 
fathers. Apparently  with  cattle,  desir- 
able characteristics  can  be  fixed  in  this 
way  without  undesirable  characteristics 
coming  to  the  surface.  By  following  this 
method  over  a  period  of  time,  a  far 
more  uniform  animal  can  be  bred  than 
is  possible  through  continuous  outcross- 
ing. 

So  far  so  good.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered however,  that  in  these  cases  where 
inbreeding  has  proved  consistently  suc- 
cessful, the  breeder's  aim  was  compara- 
tively simple.  Only  two  things  were 
sought — physical  type  plus  one  other 
characteristic,  such  as  efficient  milk  or 
beef  production. 

The  problem  of  Thoroughbred  breed- 
ers is  nothing  like  as  simple  as  the 
problem  of  cattle  breeders.  Physical 
type,  easiest  to  achieve  through  in- 
breeding, is  far  down  on  the  list  of  aims 
of  Thoroughbred  breeders.  "Thev  run 
in  all  shapes"  is  an  old  and  generally 
accepted  axiom  among  race  horse  men. 
Hence  there  is  no  point  in  insisting  on 
uniformity  of  physical  type.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  two  Thoroughbreds  more 
remote  from  each  other  than  Man  o' 
War  and  his  son.  War  Admiral.  Yet 
each  was  a  first-chiss  race  horse. 

About  the  only  points  in  physical 


make-up  that  Thoroughbred  breeders 
usually  make  an  effort  to  get  uniform 
are  soundness  (especially  as  related  to 
the  legs)  and  robustness  of  constitution. 
Unfortunately,  so  many  strains  of 
Thoroughbreds  have  been  lacking  in 
these  desired  characteristics,  both  here 
and  abroad,  and  yet  have  possessed  so 
much  merit  otherwise,  that  they  have 
been  widely  used  for  breeding  and  have 
spread  their  defects  as  well  as  their 
merit  far  and  wide. 

Examples  spring  quickly  to  mind. 
The  Domino  strain,  particularly 
the  branch  coming  through  Ultimus  and 
High  Time,  gives  us  horses  of  truly 
wonderful  temperament  and  marvelous 
speed,  coupled  with  quick  maturity. 
However,  a  high  percentage  of  them 
are  handicapped  by  soft  legs  and  ankles 
and  they  fail  to  improve  as  much  with 
age  as  other  strains,  such  as  the  Fair 
Plays.  Yet  the  advantages  of  the  Ulti- 
mus and  High  Time  blood  are  so  great 
that  breeders  and  racing  men  as  a  whole 
are  willing  to  put  up  with  the  disadvan- 
tages which  this  strain  falls  heir  to. 


The  descendants  of  Fair  Play  and 
of  his  sire,  Hastings,  are  often  asso- 
ciated with  uneven  dispositions,  sulki- 
ness  and  downright  bad  temper.  Cer- 
tainly no  horseman  enjoys  having  to 
do  with  animals  of  this  kind.  Yet  this 
strain  can  usually  be  counted  upon  for 
soundness,  toughness,  and  durability.  In 
addition,  they  improve  with  age  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  weight-for-age  tables 
set  out  as  the  normal  from  year  to  year. 

The  campaign  of  Discovery  is  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  horsemen.  He  was 
nothing  astonishing  as  a  two-year-old, 
beaten  by  such  colts  as  Chicstraw.  As 
a  three-year-old,  he  was  definitely  in- 
ferior to  Cavalcade  and  to  High  Quest. 
He  reached  the  heights  as  a  four-year- 
old,  and  was  even  greater  as  a  five-year- 
old,  when  he  packed  tremendous  weights 
and  ran  in  dazzling  time  over  many  of 
the  great  race  courses  of  the  country. 

The  same  factors  for  late  develop- 
ment came  into  play  in  the  case  of  Sea- 
biscuit,  a  great-grandson  of  Fair  Play 
through  his  best  son,  Man  o'  War.  Sea- 
biscuit  actually  ran  17  times  as  a  two- 
year-old  before  ( Continued  on  page  61 ) 


THAYER 

The  problems  of  Thoroughbred  breeders  are  more  complex  than  those  of  other  live- 
stock breeders  because  physical  type  is  not  the  paramount  aim 
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PERSONALS 


Lawyrr  Minor  Worthington  Turtle 
has  landed  (he  milk  contract  for  Am- 
Kent  College,  right  next  door  to  his 
newly  acquired  farm  in  Massachusetts. 
Now  he's  got  to  get  some  cows. 

•••  Walter  Irving  Lincoln  Duncan, 
radio  tycoon,  has  finished  a  new  silo  on 
his  farm  at  Millbrook.  N.  Y.  But  the 
air  waves  keep  him  so  busy  he  can  only 
get  two  hogs'  worth  of  sausage  made 
each  week.  Uses  a  sixty-year-old  recipe. 
And,  boy,  is  it  good! 

Looks  like  young  Bradley  Martin  is 
going  to  desert  Long  Island  society  for 
a  working  farm  in  Connecticut. 

J.  Cornelius  Rathborne,  the  poloist 
and  parachute  sitter,  has  stocked  his 
new  plantation  in  Georgia  with  some 
lovely  Jerseys. 


•••Ye  ed  and  wife  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware a  couple  of  Sundays  back  on  Wash- 
ington's route.  Used  a  hone  and  buggy 
where  the  First  Gentleman  had  to  pole 
his  way  with  one  of  those  old-fangled 
flat  -  bottomed  boats.  Called  on  the 
George  Kents  of  Buckstone  Farm  and 
saw  the  potatoes  being  stored  away  for 
sale  to  New  York  restaurants  come  win- 
ter (and  better  prices). 

Guy  Noble,  secretary  of  the  National 
4-H  Clubs  Committee,  has  just  got  him- 
self a  farm  in  Lake  County,  Indiana. 
Trunks  he's  going  to  be  working  in 
town  every  day,  but  I  guess  we  know 
better. 

Art  Kudner  flew  from  New  York  to 
the  Coast  to  tell  folks  how  advertising 
has  made  life  better  for  the  farmer: 
he  speaks  better,  lives  better,  looks 
better,  and  smells  better  than  ever  be- 
fore. Said  he  knew,  "being  a  farmer 
myself."  Got  a  big  hand. 

■V  R.  H.  Palenske,  who  wields  a 
nifty  stylus,  is  no  small  shakes  as  a 
horseman.  Left  his  farm  outside  of 
Chicago  to  lead  the  Trail  Blazers'  Ride 
at  Banff  and  Lake  Louise  for  the  fif- 
teenth year !  Some  farm  be  has  at  Wood- 
stock, too;  much  of  it  so  wild  and 
wooded,  so  full  of  protected  game,  that 
few  of  his  friends  dare  leave  his  fire- 
side. 


Maryland's  new  racing  commish,  on 
whom  a  lot  depends,  is  City-Farmer 
George  P.  Mahoney.  Has  some  mighty 
fine  riding  horses  on  his  Prospect  Farm 
at  Glyndon. 

Mrs.  F.  Delano  Roosevelt  had  snappy 
togs  for  the  modern  farmerette  on  view 
at  her  town  house,  place  called  the 
White  House,  in  Washington,  D.  C 
Get  ready,  girls:  a  Chinese  coolie  hat 
for  driving  the  tractor,  one-piece  green 


seersucker  job  with  matching  sunbonnet, 
for  general  wear;  showerproof  cotton 
jumper  with  hood  and  leggins  for  rainy 
days.  Etc.,  etc.  Cotton  stockings  for 
everybody.  Hoop-la  1 

Proxy  Herb  Neal  of  the  Cleveland 
Farmers'  Club  is  going  to  have  all  the 
boys  at  his  fruit  farm  come  apple  time. 
(There  go  the  profits!) 

••  They  grew  some  right  purty  yel- 
low onions  right  outside  N.  W.  Ayer's 
window  in  Rockefeller  Center,  New 
York,  this  year.  Had  beets,  too,  and 
carrots,  parsnips,  spinach,  Swiss  chard, 
lettuce.  Also  some  mint. 


NOTICF. 


Members  of  city-farmer  clubs  through- 
out the  country  are  cordially  invited  to 
send  news  of  their  activities  monthly 
to  "The  Defender." 


THE  NEW  YORK  FARMERS 


The  first  city-farmer  club,  in  all  prob- 
ability, goes  back  to  Colonial  times. 
But  the  oldest  organization  of  the  type 
still  in  existence  is  undoubtedly  the  New 
York  Farmers,  founded  in  1882  by  32 
country  gentlemen  (at  least  that's  what 
they  would  have  been  called  then)  of 
distinction  and  repute. 

Names  familiar  to  every  American 
appear  on  the  original  roster  of  the  club, 
of  which  no  further  evidence  is  needed 
than  that  it  included  Gen.  Ulysses  Simp- 
son Grant,  eighteenth  President  of  the 
United  States.  Three  years  later  Chester 

A.  Arthur,  twenty-first  President,  joined, 
to  be  followed  before  the  turn  of  the 
century  by  such  figures  as  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  William  K. 
Vanderbilt,  George  F.  Baker,  Levi  P. 
Morton,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  James 
W.  Wads  worth,  William  Rockefeller, 
Charles  A.  Dana,  Whitelaw  Reid,  etc., 
etc. 

The  club  has  one  delightful  custom, 
first  suggested  at  the  one  hundred  and 
eleventh  dinner  of  the  New  York  Far- 
mers on  December  17,  1918,  by  George 

B.  Leighton:  "Voted,  That  the  President 
appoint  a  Committee  to  consider  the  pur- 
chase of  a  piece,  or  pieces,  of  silver 
for  the  use  of  The  Farmers." 

The  then  president,  Francis  R.  Apple- 
ton,  appointed  Mr.  Leighton  chairman  of 
such  a  committee,  with  James  A.  Burden 
and  Walter  Jennings,  as  his  associates. 

The  following  April  the  committee 
reported  that  it  had  purchased  two  can- 
delabra at  a  total  cost  of  $2,500.  The 
committee  was  discharged,  with  thanks, 
and  the  following  motion  voted:  "Re- 
solved, That  the  Trustees  be  requested 
and  instructed  to  pay  the  bill  for  the 


silver  service  purchased  by  the  com- 
mittee and  to  advance  the  money  for 
this  purpose;  and  be  it  further  resolved 
that  in  future  no  flowers  or  other 
table  decorations  be  provided  for  the 
dinners  but  that  the  sum  of  $100  be 
added  to  the  cost  of  each  dinner  and 
appropriated  to  a  fund  which  will 
liquidate,  in  time,  the  cost  of  the 
silver." 

The  New  York  Farmers  collection  of 
silver  plate  is  now  a  lovely  sight  to  see, 
for  in  addition  to  the  pieces  purchased 
there  are  included  a  number  of  beauti- 
ful contributions.  To  list  just  a  few: 

A  waiter  24  inches  in  diameter  with 
the  seal  of  the  New  York  Farmers  and 
the  complete  list  of  members  on  the 
obverse  side;  a  loving  cup  2 2 '/i  inches 
in  height;  the  Rockefeller  Loving  Cup 
with  the  inscription  "He  who  would  by 
farming  thrive  must  either  hold  the 
plough  or  drive;"  the  Turnure  Flagon, 
1)  inches  in  height  and  a  very  hand- 
some vessel  indeed;  the  Wickwar 
Ploughing  Match  Tankard  with  Ben- 
jamin Franklin's  advice  to  "Plough 
deep  while  sluggards  sleep  and  you  will 
have  corn  to  sell  and  to  keep;"  the  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  Soup  Tureen,  given  in 
1811  for  the  best  ditched,  drained  and 
tillable  eight  acres  of  reclaimed  land; 
the  Associated  Breeders  of  Jersey  Cattle 
Cup  bearing  a  picture  of  Eurotisama; 
the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  Muf- 
fin Dish,  first  presented  for  the  best 
Ayrshires  at  the  Glasgow  show  of  1825; 
the  Gallant  Fox  Tray,  presented  by 
Farmer  William  Woodward  in  honor  of 
his  great  horse  and  bearing  one  of  the 
plates  worn  by  that  noble  animal;  etc., 
etc. 

There  is  a  charming  idea  here  for 
other  more  modern  city-farmer  clubs. 


COLUMBUS 


A  plan  is  on  foot  in  Columbus  to 
add  one  more  to  the  growing  list  of 
city-farmer  clubs  in  Ohio.  Here  is  a 
community  with  a  decided  rural  inter- 
est, evidenced  not  alone  by  crops  and 
livestock  but  also  by  a  cheerful  interest 
in  the  outdoor  sports. 

Charles  S.  Druggan,  well  known  at- 
torney, has  a  finger  in  this  and  some- 
thing may  be  expected  soon. 


#3 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

There  are  city-farmers  around  the 
Golden  Gate  who  are  thinking  of  start- 
ing a  city-farmer  club  there,  to  be  the 
first  known  in  California. 

Many  people  with  farm  backgrounds 
have  gone  into  California  in  recent 
years. 


AKRON 


The  Akron  City  and  Country  Farm- 
ers Club,  organized  in  December,  1940, 
is  another  of  the  growing  list  of  city- 
farmer  clubs  in  Ohio.  At  present  it 
has  60  active  members.  A.  S.  Neilson, 
an  employee  of  an  Akron  Paper  Com- 
pany, who  also  operates  a  Wayne 
County  farm,  is  its  president.  Floyd  H. 
Baker,  trade  area  manager  of  the  Akron 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  the  secretary. 

During  the  last  part  of  June  the  club 
began  to  hold  a  regular  round-table 
luncheon  every  Monday.  Attendance  is 
not  compulsory,  no  business  meeting  if 
held  at  that  time,  and  discussion  is  not 
limited  to  farm  problems  alone.  The 
regular  luncheons  continue  during  the 
winter  months. 

Last  spring  the  club  met  on  call  for 
business  meetings  and  luncheons  at 
which  outstanding  Ohio  farm  officials 
were  the  principal  speakers.  The  same 
procedure  will  be  followed  during  the 
coming  year. 

Officers  of  the  club  in  addition  to 
Neilson  and  Baker  are:  A.  A.  Hilkert, 
vice-president;  W.  S.  Charhn,  treasurer. 
On  the  board  of  managers  are  Albert 
W.  Bell,  A.  M.  Griffin  Jr.,  E.  G.  Man- 
gold, H.  M.  Call,  A.  S.  Neilson,  A.  A. 
Hilkert,  Chaffin  and  Baker.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  membership  committee  are 
Griffin,  Bell  and  Mangold. 


CLEVELAND 


The  Metropolitan  County  Fair  has 
been  a  favorite  stamping  ground  for 
members  of  the  Cleveland  Fanners' 
Club.  This  year,  for  example,  the  club 
sponsored  a  country  auction  lasting  four 
days.  They  got  a  tent  60  by  180  feet 
and  there  they  sold  a  list  of  articles  as 
long  as  your  arm  ...  no,  longer. 

In  addition,  the  club  arranged  for  a 
mobile  broadcasting  station,  WHK- 
WCLE,  and  put  on  29  broadcasts  during 
the  course  of  the  fair  for  an  approxi- 
mate total  of  seven  hours  on  the  air. 
Certainly  the  city-farmers  of  Cleveland 
played  no  small  role  in  bringing  the 
record-breaking  crowds  that  came  to 
this  year's  fair. 

In  addition,  the  Cleveland  Chamber 
of  Commerce  with  which  the  club  is 
associated  offered  a  trophy  for  the  best 
all-around  horse  at  the  fair.  This  was 
won  by  Rowdy  d'Or,  the  magnificent 
Belgian  owned  by  a  member  of  the 
Cleveland  Farmers'  Club,  Byron  D. 
Kuth,  well-known  Cleveland  attorney. 

One  other  bright  idea  from  Cleve- 
land: the  club  is  getting  up  a  photo- 
graphic file  of  the  farms  of  its  members. 
This  would  be  a  good  thing  for  all 
city-farmer  dubs  to  have,  for  many 
reasons. 
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BATTLE  OF  THE  CENTURY 

If  we  have  here  in  "The  Defender" 
a  publication  devoted  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  city-farmers  throughout  the 
country — and  therefore  to  both  busi- 
ness and  agriculture  —  then  we  have 
the  means  of  doing  an  occasional  serv- 
ice. 

The  time  for  such  an  effort  is  ripe, 
in  our  opinion,  and  we  ask  you  all  to 
assist  us  now  in  bringing  about  a  more 
sympathetic  and  more  helpful  under- 
standing between  the  farm  machinery 
manufacturers  and  the  breeders  of  farm 
horses. 

The  question  of  whether  to  use  mach- 
inery or  horses  in  the  operation  of  a 
farm  has,  for  some  quite  silly  reason, 
become  a  heated  issue.  "The  tractor 
versus  good  old  Dobbin !"  is  the  way  the 
subject  has  been  dramatized,  as  though 
there  were  a  deathless  struggle  between 
the  two,  a  sort  of  Battle  of  the  Century 
between  titans  who  were  going  to  slug 
hell  out  of  each  other  .  .  .  and  possibly 
even  produce  a  little  gore. 

Why,  it  got  to  the  point  here  and 
there  that  if  you  owned  a  tractor  you 
were  supposed  to  be  the  sort  of  fellow 
who'd  shoot  a  horse  on  sight.  And  if 
you  had  a  horse  somewhere  on  the 
place,  you  were  condescendingly  looked 
upon  as  a  fossilized  old  duffer  who 
didn't  have  electric  lights  in  the  house 
and  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  a 
dry  Martini. 

More  than  that,  if  you  had  a  tractor 
you  were  supposed  to  get  pretty  bellig- 
erent about  the  horseman,  as  though  he 
were  a  Mugwump  or  an  isolationist  or 
somebody  else  (and  he's  quite  possibly 
a  gent  with  brains,  too)  to  whom  some 
easy  sneering  handle  might  be  applied. 

And  if  you  owned  a  horse  you  were 
supposed  to  defend  it  to  the  death, 
even  if  it  had  spavins  and  didn't  know 
Gee  from  Haw;  what's  more  if  you 
ever  even  spoke  to  a  tractor  salesman 
you  were  fit  to  be  thrown  out  of  the 
Men's  Club  or  even  the  Sewing  Circle. 

The  truth  of  the  matter,  of  course, 
is  that  both  the  tractor  and  the  horse 
are  invaluable  to  modern  farming  meth- 
ods. Certainly  we  could  not  do  without 
the  former  in  these  times,  without  starv- 
ing to  death,  and  the  continued  and  con- 
tinuous usefulness  of  the  latter  is  being 
demonstrated  here  and  abroad  day  after 
day. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  it 
would  be  a  national  calamity  of  the 
first  order  if  either  the  tractor  or  the 
horse  could  be  removed  from  our  econ- 
omic scheme.  Both  are  exceedingly  im- 
portant. Both  must  be  continued  in  the 
service  of  our  people.  Both  should  have 
our  complete  understanding  and  those 


who  find  the  one  more  useful  than  the 
other,  for  whatever  local  reason,  should 
for  the  sake  of  all  of  us  go  out  of 
their  way  to  help  the  other  fellow  and 
be  sympathetic  to  his  problems. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  on 
most  of  our  farms  both  tractors  and 
horses  could  be  and  should  be  used  to 
advantage. 

We  believe  that  the  city-farmer  group, 
far  more  influential  than  its  mere  num- 
bers might  indicate,  can  bring  a  peace 
that  is  badly  needed  to  one  important 
sector  of  our  home  front.  That  is  the 
idea  we  tried  to  get  into  the  cartoon 
in  this  issue  of  "The  Defender." 

We  hope  you'll  like  it. 


AN  APPEAL 


If  we  are  agreed  that  both  gasoline 
and  horse  power  are  essential  to  our 
agricultural  economy,  then  we  ought  to 
do  something  about  making  certain 
that  both  shall  be  kept  available. 

The  asininities  of  the  Government  in 
Washington  as  evidenced  by  the  phony 
gasoline  shortage  promoted  in  the  East 
by  Comrade  Ickes  during  the  past  sum- 
mer and  the  low  prices  brought  by 
good  farm  horses  at  recent  sales  are 
enough  to  give  the  thoughtful  man 
pause. 

We  believe  that  the  Government 
should  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
the  manufacturer  and  sale  of  farm  mach- 
inery, which  is  badly  needed  in  many 
sections  of  the  country,  should  stop 
fooling  around  with  fake  shortages — 
should  stop  fooling  the  people  anyway, 
in  every  respect — and  should  make 
some  sound  moves  toward  the  mainten- 
ance of  our  continually  decreasing  horse 
population. 

"The  Defender,"  in  the  full  vigor  of 
the  old  Colonial  spirit,  wishes  the  Gov- 
ernment would  stop  trying  to  put  the 
people's  minds  on  Dakar  and  Vladivos- 
tok and  that  the  people  in  turn  would 
make  some  determined  effort  to  make 
the  Government  put  its  mind  on  Amer- 
ica. 


FORUM 


It  seems  only  proper  to  say  here  and 
now  that  we  think  "The  Defender"  is 
entitled  to  opinions  as  vigorous  as  he 
cares  to  make  them.  If  you  will  only 
take  another  look  at  the  picture  of  the 
old  codger  on  Gordon  Ross's  delight- 
ful masthead  of  this  publication,  you 
can  tell  in  a  moment  that  he's  not  one 
to  mince  words. 

Let  "The  Defender"  see  something 
that  he  thinks  ought  to  be  attended  to 
and  he'll  be  out  there  pronto  with  ball 
and  musket.  Eliza — we  can't  really  call 
her  Mummie,  can  we? — is  right  at  his 
side  with  a  hay-fork  and  The  Kid  is 
just  a  few  feet  behind  sounding  the 
tocsin. 

Which  reminds  us  that  the  Commun- 
ist Party  in  New  York  came  out  with 
a  new  emblem  the  other  day  that  also 
included  a  fork.  We  got  a  kick  out  of 
it  because  the  artist  made  it  not  a  hay- 
fork but  a  manure  fork. 

Oh,  we  nearly  forgot  .  .  .  Inasmuch 
as  we  expect  to  sound  off  when  we 
feel  like  it,  all  our  readers  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  do  likewise.  No  holds 
barred. 


R.  F.  D. 
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"THE  DEFENDER" 

To  the  Editor: 

Have  just  seen  and  read  from  begin- 
ning to  end  "The  Defender  and  City- 
Farmer,"  Volume  I,  Number  1.  I  cer- 
tainly enjoyed  it,  every  column.  It  ought 
to  be  very  popular,  as  I  think  most  city- 
farmers  like  to  know  what  others  of 
the  same  breed  are  doing. 

That  picture  of  the  man  who  bought 
an  abandoned  farm  but  pictured  ahead 
his  dream  farm  is  a  dandy.  May  I 
have  your  permission  to  use  it,  giving 
credit  to  whomever  you  wish,  and  the 
caption?  I  once  had  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar picture  made,  only  my  hero  was  sit- 
ting by  a  fireplace  with  his  dream  farm 
overhead. 

For  the  past  three  years  I  have  had  a 
very  small  Farm  Study  Club  for  Boys 
and  this  summer  am  just  starting 
another  younger  group,  as  the  mainstays 
in  the  older  group  go  to  college  this 
fall. 

Paul  N.  Boughton, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
(The  drawing  by  Gordon  Ross  went 
to  Mr.  Boughton  with  our  compliments) 

To  the  Editor: 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  "The  De- 
fender." Undoubtedly  the  little  squibs 
and  repartee  will  sit  well  with  our  city- 
farmer  friends. 

R.  B.  HlNMAN, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

To  the  Editor: 

Since  we  have  recently  added  a  large 
farm  to  our  property,  the  contents  and 
articles  of  "Country  Life"  are  of  tremen- 
dously increased  interest  .  .  . 

Now  that  we  are  would-be  city- 
farmers,  we  of  course  like  "The  Defend- 
er" section  and  are  very  much  interested 
in  anything  on  fundamental  farm  prac- 
tices. We  have  ahead  of  us  a  long 
program  of  building  construction,  land 
improvement,  stock  purchasing,  and  are 
eager  for  information,  for  we  have  a 
great  deal  to  learn. 

Charlotte  L.  Merriman, 
Montpelier,  Vt. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  vote  "aye"  on  your  new  enterprise. 

The  Columbus  city-farmers  are  highly 
interested  in  organization  and  have  been 
doing  some  preliminary  work,  but  have 
been  delinquent  in  getting  into  action. 
We  are  hoping  that  a  real  live  organi- 
zation will  be  effected  soon. 

Charles  S.  Druggan, 
Columbus,  O. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  been  reading  "The  Defender," 
came  to  the  letter  of  Donald  Scott 
Sharpe,  who  is  having  his  troubles  with 
gophers.  Will  say  that  he  is  not  the 
only  one  having  trouble  with  these  pests. 

My  ranch  is  high  up  in  the  mount- 
ains, 35  miles  west  of  Denver.  The 
gophers  have  almost  taken  the  place. 
Please  advise  what  to  do  to  keep  them 
under  control. 

L.  G.  Humphrey, 
Sedalia,  Colo. 

Dear  Defender: 

You  had  an  inquiry  last  month  from 
an  obviously  tortured  reader  inquiring 
as  to  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  moles 
on  his  farm  in  Virginia. 

If  he  will  consult  Col.  George  Mor- 
gan's notes  on  "To  Clear  a  Garden  of 


Moles,"  owned  by  the  Library  of 
Princeton  University  and  mentioned 
last  month  in  your  excellent  contem- 
porary, "Country  Life,"  he  will  find 
the  following  advice: 

"Count  the  number  of  Mole  Hills, 
take  a  like  number  of  peeled  Walnuts, 
boil  them  an  hour  or  more  in  Water 
with  a  large  handful  of  Hemloc.  In 
the  hole  of  every  Mole  put  such  a 
Nut,  which  will  destroy  all  that  eat 
thereof." 

J.  A.  P.  Beetle, 
New  York. 

To  the  Editor: 

The  copy  of  "The  Defender"  struck 
a  responsive  chord.  While  I  am  not  a 
member  of  a  city-farmer  club,  not  hav- 
ing heard  of  one  in  San  Francisco,  I 
am  a  farm  owner  and  enthusiast. 

"The  Defender"  is  interesting  and 
could  grow  up  to  be  a  real  book.  Here's 
luck  to  you,  anyway. 

S.  R.  Hutton, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  was  very  happy  to  receive  a  copy  of 
"The  Defender." 

For  your  information,  Colorado  has 
just  gone  in  for  small  farms  in  a  big 
way  .  .  . 

I  am  wholly  in  accord  with  your  new 
idea. 

C.  F.  Cusack, 
Denver,  Colo. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  was  very  glad  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
very  interesting  "The  Defender."  I 
heartily  congratulate  you  for  the  prog- 
ress you  are  making  and  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  you  are  taking  care  of 
this  city-farmer  movement. 

Eusebio  L.  Dardet, 
Habana,  Cuba. 

To  the  Editor: 

You  are  so  right  about  this  city-far- 
mer movement.  I  am  especially  aware 
of  it  in  my  home  state,  Virginia,  where 
it  seems  to  me  that  farms  are  changing 
hands  very  rapidly  in  many  sections, 
and  the  purchaser  is  in  many  cases  a 
city  man. 

Good  luck  ...  It  is  good  reading. 

Edith  Fraine  Martin, 
New  York. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  enjoyed  "The  Defender"  very  much; 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  interesting  to  all 
your  readers  .  .  . 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have 
practically  liquidated  all  the  trouble 
that  occurred  during  the  depression  .  .  . 
City  people  generally  have  purchased 
quite  a  number  of  farm  properties  with- 
in the  last  six  months,  and  I  think  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  people 
thinking  about  it  .  .  . 

Our  people  are  not  so  close  to  the 
war  and  are  not  as  fearful  of  the  future 
as  they  seem  to  be  in  your  part  of  the 
country  .  .  . 

For  the  most  part,  the  city  business 
and  professional  men  who  have  pur- 
chased, or  are  interested  in  purchasing 
country  property  are  of  the  best  and 
most  thoughtful  type — men  who  usually 
make  a  success  of  anything  they  attempt 
to  do. 

I  am  farming  a  1,400-acre  farm  in 
the  Willamette  Valley,  near  Portland. 

H.  M.  Hawkins, 
Portland,  Ore. 


TIIH  liRPPNDPJt  AND  CITY  l  AKMI'R 
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FARM  CLUB  OP  N.  Y. 

How  the  story  of  man's  struggle 
againtl  disease,  told  in  technical  lan- 
jhi*K<"  by  an  animal  pathologist,  could 
bt  nu, l<-  about  as  netting  as  a  best 
atlltf  wu  what  the  members  of  the 
Farm  Club  of  New  York  learned— 
somewhat  to  their  astonishment,  shall 
we  say? — when  they  came  back  out  of 
the  great  outdoor!  for  their  first  meeting 
of  the  fall  in  the  Hotel  Roosevelt  on 
September  10. 

R.  F.  Shope.  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Rockefeller  Institute  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
was  the  speaker  and  he  told  of  the  battle 
that  has  been  waged  and  is  still  being 
waged  to  discover  the  cause  and  cure  of 
influenza  in  humans  and  in  hogs.  He 
traced  the  history  of  the  disease  and  the 
surprise  occasioned  when  it  became  evi- 
dent, only  recently,  that  there  is  some 
relationship  between  the  two. 

The  doc  spoke  for  an  hour,  which 
makes  it  obvious  that  even  "The  De- 
fender" couldn't  condense  what  he  said 
into  three  or  four  paragraphs.  But  we 
do  want  to  give  you  a  rough  idea  of 
the  scenario,  which  goes  like  this: 

Hogs  have  worms  in  their  lungs. 
These  worms  lay  eggs.  The  eggs  are 
expelled  on  to  the  ground  in  time  and 
are  eaten  by  the  right  kind  of  angle 
worms  .  .  .  quiet,  please,  there  are  1,800 
different  species  of  angle  worms.  The 
egg*  g°  through  two  larvae  states  inside 
the  angle  worms,  who  don't  seem  to 
mind  this  even  a  little  bit.  Baby  piglets 
root  up  the  angle  worms,  swallow  the 
larvae.  The  larvae  get  back  to  their  little 
gray  home  in  the  lungs,  sometimes  as 
late  as  four  years  later,  and  hatch  out 
into  fine  healthy  specimens,  ready  to  lay 
more  eggs. 

Presto,  you  have  the  cycle  by  which 
hog  influenza,  which  generally  only 
bothers  farmers  from  October  to  Decem- 
ber and  leaves  them  quite  unworried  the 
rest  of  the  year,  keeps  in  business. 
Maybe,  too,  you  have  there  the  as  yet 
unknown  key  to  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing scourges  of  mankind. 

In  all,  36  members  of  the  club  heard 
Dr.  Shope  and  two  of  them  started  bid- 
ding at  once  for  the  movie  rights  on 
this  yarn,  that  is  provided  the  Rockefel- 
lers can  get  a  release  from  the  right 
kind  of  angle  worms  or  their  legal 
proxies. 


TULSA 


Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Tulsa  Farm  Club,  in  Okla- 
homa, have  received  from  their  organi- 
sation thus  far  is  the  extraordinary  co- 
operative spirit  it  has  developed.  With- 
out this  club,  its  125  members  would 
just  be  so  many  individuals  who  happen 
to  have  farms  in  addition  to  their  size- 
able business  interests. 

Thanks  to  the  club,  however,  these 
citizens  of  Tulsa  have  a  common  bond 
and  a  common  interest.  Breeders  of  beef 
cattle  have  sat  down  with  breeders  of 
milk  cows,  breeders  of  horses  have 
come  to  meet  breeders  of  pigs,  poultry 
men  have  talked  things  over  with  fruit 
growers.  It  has  been  a  good  thing  for 
the  whole  community. 

Tulsa  is  the  center  of  a  very  active 
part  of  the  country,  based  in  no  small 
measure  on  the  oil  industry.  It  has, 
therefore,  men  and  women  with  energy, 
brains,  imagination,  money  —  people 
with  the  pioneering  spirit. 


CANADA 


The  Hon.  Joseph  L.  Boulangrr, 
Deputy  Mm.  .i.  i  of  the  Province  of 
(Quebec,  Canada,  kindly  advises  us  that 
city-farmer  clubs  are  making  substantial 
progress  across  the  border. 

Two  years  ago.  the  Club  des  Habi- 
tants was  organized  in  Quebec  City, 
with  Dr.  Beaulieu  aa  its  president;  ten 
day  it  has  a  hundred  members  and  new 
applications  are  arriving  every  week. 
Most  of  the  members  are  men  of  the 
professions  or  of  business,  who  have 
an  interest  in  farms  and  agricultural 
matters.  Also,  in  cooperation  with  vari- 
ous Young  Farmer  Clubs  and  the 
Ladies'  Handicraft  Association,  the  club 
is  working  vigorously  to  beautify  the 
Quebec  countryside,  particularly  along 
the  national  highway. 

Col.  Boulanger  writes  "The  Defend- 
er" that  it  was  his  privilege  to  bring 
the  paper  to  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Qub  des  Habitants  and 
that  they  were  much  interested  in  the 
progress  being  made  by  city-farmer  clubs 
in  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  similar  club  in  Montreal 
and  a  third  was  to  be  opened  this  sum- 
mer in  Toronto. 

"Needless  to  say,"  writes  Col.  Boul- 
anger, "we  would  like  very  much  to 
work  in  cooperation  with  similar  or- 
ganizations in  the  States.  For  that 
reason,  we  would  appreciate  receiving 
regulations,  booklets,  or  literature  per- 
taining to  the  farmer  clubs'  work." 

"The  Defender"  would  appreciate  it 
if  secretaries  of  the  various  American 
clubs  would  write  as  requested  to  Col. 
Boulanger,  his  address  being:  Office  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  Province  of  Quebec, 
Parliament  Building,  Quebec,  Canada. 

A  toast  to  Canada! 


CHICAGO 


Since  Albert  M.  Wolf  appeared  before 
the  Chicago  Farmers  Club  on  April  5, 
1939,  to  explain  how  the  Edward  J. 
Baker  properties  are  operated  in  order 
to  make  a  profit,  46  different  speakers 
have  appeared  before  the  enthusiastic 
group  headed  by  Wayne  Dinsmore. 
This  is  the  biggest  city-farmer  group  in 
the  country,  with  something  over  500 
members. 

Almost  every  angle  of  farming  has 
been  touched  upon.  With  the  thought 
that  other  clubs  might  want  suggestions 
of  topics  that  deserve  discussion,  we 
list  here  a  few: 

"How  to  have  green  pasture  crops 
practically  the  year  'round." 

"Which  is  the  safest  bet  for  expan- 
sion: cattle,  sheep,  or  swine?" 

"Recent  developments  in  milk  market- 
ing plans." 

"Artificial  breeding." 

"Results  from  soil  conservation." 

"What  results  should  be  expected 
from  a  well-managed  farm?" 

"Our  declining  soil  fertility." 

"A  program  for  agriculture." 

"Relations  of  industry  to  farming." 

"Soil  tillage  methods." 

"Shall  I  buy  stackers  or  feeders  and 
what  grade  should  they  be?" 

"How  your  farm  is  affected  by  the 
annual  production  of  babies." 

"Building  up  run-down  farms." 

Etc.,  Etc. 

Suggestions  for  speakers  may  be  ob- 
tained from  "The  Defender"  if  good 
men  are  not  available  in  the  section  of 
the  country  where  your  club  is  located. 


THI!  IMACII-MAKI  U 


HAWAII 


"The  Defender"  has  made  something 
of  an  impression  in  Hawaii,  where  there 
is  a  growing  group  of  business  men  and 
women  interested  in  agriculture,  to  say 
nothing  of  some  of  the  greatest  planta- 
tions in  the  world. 

To  give  credit  where  credit  is  due, 
the  "Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,"  a  promis- 
ing contemporary  of  "The  Defender," 
(it  was  started  in  1882  and  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing papers  of  the  country),  has  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  actively 
engaged  in  promoting  farming,  diversi- 
fied agriculture,  market  and  kitchen 
gardening  throughout  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii.  Annually  they  conduct  a  school 
and  home  garden  contest  which  enrolls 
thousands  of  competitors. 

One  result  of  this  has  been  a  con- 
siderable development  of  interest  in 
agricultural  matters  among  the  school 
children  of  Hawaii,  which  is  of  course 
all  to  the  good. 

As  part  of  its  enterprise,  the  paper 
several  years  ago  launched  a  monthly 
agricultural  and  farm  home  publication 
called  "Hawaii  Farm  and  Home."  This 
is  by  no  means  an  inexpensive  item,  but 
the  owners  of  the  newspaper  regard  it 
as  an  important  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  American  territory  in 
the  mid-Pacific. 

Ridley  H.  Allen,  editor  of  the  "Hon- 
olulu Star-Bulletin,"  writes  us  as  fol- 
lows: 

"It  occurs  to  me  that  we  might  some- 
how be  linked  up  and  geared  in  with  the 
city-farmer  clubs  which  are  developing 
in  the  United  States.  We  should  like 
to  know  more  about  these  and  the  or- 
ganizations which  sponsor  them." 


As  an  act  of  welcome  and  friendship, 
we  suggest  to  secretaries  of  city-farm- 
er clubs  through  the  States  that  they 
write  Mr.  Allen  and  tell  him  something 
about  their  various  organizations  and 
modes  of  operation. 


KANSAS  CITY 


October  promises  to  be  an  unusually 
active  month  for  the  Farmers  Club  of 
Greater  Kansas  City.  Two  events  are 
scheduled,  the  first  entitled  "Martha 
Logan's  Kitchen,"  put  on  with  the  co- 
operation of  Swift  &  Company,  and  the 
second  the  club's  annual  Hallowe'en 
party.  The  serious  event  is  scheduled  for 
October  14,  the  gaiety  for  October  31. 

The  members  of  the  Kansas  Gty 
club — business  and  professional  men  and 
their  wives  who  have  bought  farms  for 
investment,  for  peace  and  security,  for 
hobbies — are  finding  the  serious  pro- 
grams offered  by  their  club  most  help- 
ful. They  are  learning  how  to  manage 
their  farms  on  a  profitable  basis  and 
doing  it  in  the  most  delightful  way 
imaginable,  mostly  by  swapping  exper- 
iences with  men  and  women  of  similar 
tastes  and  interests. 

One  nice  feature  of  the  Kansas  City 
program  is  that  their  programs  axe  an- 
nounced well  in  advance.  November  will 
be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  agricul- 
ture's future  in  Missouri  and  Kansas  and 
December  to  beef  production. 

The  Kansas  City  group  provides  an 
example  of  how  an  alert  and  enthusias- 
tic group  of  business  men  and  women 
interested  in  farming  can  combine  most 
effectively  for  their  own  good. 


THE  DEFENDER  AND  CITY-FARMER 


ST.  LOUIS 


The  "Swap  Sheet,"  official  publica- 
tion of  the  Farmers'  Club  of  St.  Louis 
is  a  neatly  mimeographed  and  well 
bound  book  of  54  pages  containing  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  information. 

It  contains  13  articles  mostly  sum- 
marized from  the  excellent  talks  given 
before  the  club  at  its  Farmers'  Day 
meeting,  ranging  from  such  subjects 
as  "Agricultural  Engineering  Problems 
on  the  Farm,"  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Wooley, 
and  "Agriculture  and  National  De- 
fense," by  Dr.  J.  K.  Galbraith,  to 
"Successful  Programs  for  Pasture  Im- 
provement," by  three  different  experts, 
Roy  W.  Carpenter,  George  Stark,  and 
Frank  T.  Zerwig. 

In  addition  there  is  a  list  of  articles 
for  sale,  from  a  registered  Jersey  bull 
to  ten  three-year-old  cotton  mules  and 
a  hay  baler  in  good  repair.  Also  articles 
wanted  to  buy,  such  as  cheap  gentle 
saddle  mare  for  children  and  a  second- 
hand spring  tooth  harrow. 

Believe  it  or  not,  three  men  step 
right  up  "and  say  they  want  jobs! 


CINCINNATI 


In  the  appointment  of  M.  Raymond 
Dunn  as  executive  secretary  of  the  City 
Farmers  Club  of  Cincinnati,  that  organi- 
zation seems  to  have  assured  itself  of 
an  energetic  and  useful  future. 

Mr.  Dunn  has  established  headquar- 
ters in  the  Hotel  Netherland  Plaza  and 
from  his  office  there  will  supervise  ag- 
ricultural services  for  the  more  than 
200  business  and  professional  men  of 
the  city  who  own  or  operate  farms  in 
the  area  and  are  affiliated  with  the  club. 

A  native  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Dunn  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, College  of  Agriculture.  He  has 
been  awarded  agricultural  scholarships 
and  was  the  high  individual  at  the  Nat- 
ional Dairy  Show  in  1917. 

He  has  managed  large  farms,  taught 
in  the  Dairy  Department  of  the  Univ- 
ersity of  Missouri,  been  a  county  agent 
in  Missouri  and  Ohio,  and  done  re- 
search work  for  feed  concerns. 

The  club  was  organized  in  November, 
1939,  by  Frank  Cain.  Its  original  mem- 
bership of  75  more  than  doubled  with- 
in two  months. 


DENVER 


So  many  of  the  residents  of  Denver 
have  cast  longing  eyes  on  nearby  farm 
properties  that  there  is  a  possibility  that 
a  city-farmer  club  will  be  organized  in 
that  stronghold  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  the  not  distant  future. 

Recent  events  at  Colorado  Springs 
have  emphasized  the  interest  of  resi- 
dents of  Colorado  in  livestock,  particu- 
larly in  horses.  A  thoroughly  satisfying 
polo  tournament  was  played  at  Broad- 
moor and  while  the  players  were  mainly 
visitors,  most  of  the  horses  came  from 
nearby.  About  the  same  time  there  was 
a  good  horse  show  and  a  sale  of 
Thoroughbreds  that  showed  considerable 
promise. 

Naturally,  the  country  being  what  it 
is,  there  is  a  parallel  interest  in  cattle. 
Colorado  has  some  of  the  finest  Here- 
ford cattle  in  the  world  and  recently 
some  top  Aberdeen  Angus  have  been 
coming  in  there  too. 


ALSO  WORTH  READING 


While  the  city-farmer  can  get  practi- 
cally all  the  information  he  needs  for  a 
well-ordered  life  from  "The  Defender," 
occasionally  articles  of  value  do  appear 
in  other  publications.  We  intend  here, 
from  time  to  time,  to  bring  them  to 
our  readers'  attention. 

"GOOD-BY  TO  THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM" 

— by  Paul  Schuster  Taylor  in  "Harper's" 
for  May.  Here  is  a  provocative  piece 
dealing  with  the  broad  aspects  of  what 
people  call  "mechanization,"  which  can 
be  loosely  translated  into  bigger  farms 
and  fewer  men.  Steadily,  machines  are 
doing  to  farming  what  they  already 
have  done  to  domestic  handicraft  pro- 
duction over  the  past  century,  with 
results  decidedly  upsetting  if  not  revo- 
lutionary. Where  industrialization  of 
agriculture  runs  its  full  course  the  term 
"farmer"  no  more  suggests  a  man  with 
his  hand  on  a  plow  than  "manufacturer" 
now  means  what  it  once  did — a  maker 
of  things  by  hand.  Yet  the  real  ques- 
tion, suggests  this  author,  is  not:  Are 
we  for  or  against  more  farm  machines? 
It  is:  How  can  we  distribute  the  bene- 
fits that  more  machines  in  agriculture 
can  confer?  How  can  we  use  them  to 
create  not  poverty,  fear,  disunity,  but 
well-being,  security,  unity?  So  long  as 
we  leave  this  problem  unsolved,  he  says, 
we  are  neglecting  a  sure  foundation  of 
our  defense. 

"Consumer  Attitudes  —  And  No 
Wonder" — by  Arthur  Kudner  in  "The 
Adcrafter"  for  August  12.  The  author, 
president  of  one  of  our  most  progres- 
sive advertising  agencies,  himself  a  city- 
farmer,  points  to  advertising  as  a  pos- 
sible solution  of  the  problems  we  face 
so  long  as  we  have  a  surplus  economy. 
Mass  consumption  is  the  answer  to  mass 
production;  indeed,  neither  could  have 
grown  up  without  the  other.  In  those 
countries  where  advertising  flourishes, 
the  working  man  has  a  better  job  and 
gets  more  pay,  owns  more  things  con- 
tributing to  his  comfort  and  pleasure 
than  the  man  in  a  similar  position  any- 
where else  in  the  world;  the  consumer 
knows  more  about  health  and  hygiene 
and  the  art  of  living;  the  farmer  has 
wider  markets  for  his  products,  less 
drudgery,  a  pleasanter  home,  closer  con- 
tacts with  his  neighbors,  better  hours; 
the  manufacturer  who  uses  advertising 
has  a  steadier  business  and  his  stock- 
holders get  more  customary  dividends. 
He  quotes  Emerson  as  saying  that  noth- 
ing great  was  ever  accomplished  without 
enthusiasm.  We  believe  him.  He  could- 
n't be  righter. 

"When  There  Is  Peace" — by  an 
unidentified  young  officer  in  the  British 
Army,  in  "The  Land,"  Winter  issue, 
1941.  The  generation  in  battle  dress 
has  more  than  the  burden  of  the  war 
to  shoulder;  on  it  will  fall  also  the 
tasks  of  the  aftermath.  How  can  the  de- 
mobilization be  effected  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  distress  that  beset  the  genera- 
tion of  1914-1918?  The  author  suggests 
Land  Service  Camps,  where  the  men 
would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do 
useful  and  necessary  work  in  healing 
surroundings,  where  they  would  be 
given  a  chance  to  think  afresh  about  the 
vocations  they  wish  to  follow,  where 
they  could  meet  to  pool  their  ideas.  He 
wants  to  make  sure  that  the  men  in 
Battle  Dress,  no  matter  how  sick  they 
are  going  to  be  of  organized  social  life 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  win  the  peace 
instead  of  dying  in  the  war. 


OTHER  CLUBS 

Reports  are  in  the  works  from  a 
number  of  city-farmer  organizations 
through  the  country  whose  goings  and 
doings  have  not  yet  been  bared  to  the 
world  by  "The  Defender."  It  is  only 
reasonable  to  assume,  therefore,  that 
something  will  appear  in  these  pages 
soon  from  such  places  as  the  following: 

Lansing,  Michigan — We  hear  that 
an  active  group,  spurred  on  by  purring 
automobile  motors,  is  in  action  in  this 
fine  farming  country. 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  —  Clayton 
Briggs  is  chairman  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
Businessmen's  Farmers  Club. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin*— There  is  a 
Milwaukee  Farmers'  Club,  as  indeed 
there  should  be  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  of  which  Robert  R.  Eisner  is 
the  president. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  —  Con- 
siderable interest  in  the  city-farmer 
movement  is  being  evidenced  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburgh 
through  its  Commerce  and  Finance  Div- 
ision. 

Tbrre  Haute,  Indiana — The  Terre 
Haute  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which 
Morton  F.  Hayman  is  the  executive 
secretary,  has  its  eye  and  a  few  fingers 
on  the  city-farmer  trend. 

Youngstown,  Ohio — The  Youngs- 
town  Chamber  of  Commerce,  thorough- 
ly familiar  with  what  is  going  on  in 
other  parts  of  Ohio  so  far  as  city- 
farmer  activity  is  concerned,  is  actively 
interested,  with  Earl  D.  Haefner  in 
charge. 

Detroit,  Michigan  —  There  have 
been  so  many  changes  in  Detroit's 
physiognomy  as  a  result  of  the  rapid 
expansion  of  the  Motor  City,  that  the 
Detroit  Agricultural  Club,  of  which 
O.  B.  Price  is  secretary,  has  plenty  to 
do. 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan — The  Kala- 
mazoo Farmers  Club  is  active,  with  W. 
J.  Lawrence  as  its  president. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  principal 
strength  of  the  city-farmer  movement 
seems  to  be  through  the  Middle  West. 
However,  inquiries  have  been  received 
from  such  places  distant  from  the  mid- 
west as  Cuba,  Hawaii,  Canada,  which 
indicate  that  a  rapid  spread  is  in  prog- 
ress. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Surprising  in  view  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  excellent  farms  in  the  environs 
of  Philadelphia  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  yet  heard  of  a  city-farmer  club  in 
that  community.  Possibly  there  is  no 
city  with  so  widespread  an  interest  in 
farming  generally,  in  fine  stock,  in  the 
manly  sports  that  make  life  in  the 
country  so  pleasant. 

There  is  some  talk  of  a  city-farmer 
club  in  Bucks  County.  Whether  it  will 
amount  to  anything  is  hard  to  say  be- 
cause so  many  of  the  countrymen  there 
are  residents  of  New  York,  members 
of  the  Farm  Club  of  New  York. 


The  farmer  takes  the  winds, 
the  clouds,  the  sunbeams,  the  rol- 
ling stars,  into  partnership,  and, 
asking  no  dividend,  they  let  him 
retain  the  entire  profits. 

— Alexander  Smith, 


PAMPHLETS 


The  number  of  pamphlets  which  con- 
tain material  of  interest  and  use  to  city- 
farmers  would,  if  laid  end  to  end,  reach 
right  into  the  waste-basket.  "The  De- 
fender" here  proposes,  from  time  to 
time,  to  rescue  a  few  that  deserve  to 
avoid  such  a  dire  fate. 

"Facts  About  Sugar" — tells  about 
the  development  of  the  sugar  industry 
in  recent  times  in  the  Florida  Ever- 
glades, available  by  writing  Clarence  R. 
Bitting,  president  of  the  United  States 
Sugar  Corporation,  20  Exchange  Place, 
N.  Y. 

"Soybeans  vs.  Soybean  Oil  Meal 
for  Fattening  Calves" — points  out 
how  the  latter  gave  a  decidedly  better 
performance  when  the  two  were  com- 
pared as  sources  of  protein  for  fatten- 
ing steer  calves,  obtainable  from  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  O.; 
ask  for  Bulletin  No.  210. 

"New  Developments  in  the  Feed- 
ing and  Nutrition  of  Horses  and 
Mules" — by  Dr.  F.  B.  Morrison  and 
Prof.  G.  W.  Salisbury,  both  of  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  obtainable 
from  the  Horse  and  Mule  Association 
of  America,  407  South  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111.;  ask  for  Booklet  No.  257. 

"Weight  Reduction  With  Safety 
and  Comfort" — sounds  like  a  trip  up 
the  Nile  with  Betty  and  Jim  but  is  actu- 
ally a  useful  booklet  for  professional 
use  published  by  the  National  Live 
Stock  and  Meat  Board,  407  South  Dear- 
born Street,  Chicago,  111.  Includes  re- 
ducing menus. 


TWIN  CITIES 


That  a  section  of  the  country  as  rich 
as  the  great  Northwest  in  farmland, 
to  say  nothing  of  dairy  herds,  should 
have  a  vigorous  and  alert  club  of  city- 
farmers  is  certainly  not  to  be  wondeied 
at.  Let  us  say  promptly,  then,  that  the 
Twin  City  Farmers,  Inc.,  with  head- 
quarters in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  is  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  in  the  country. 

William  T.  Foley  is  president  of  the 
Twin  City  organization,  L.  A.  Page 
vice-president,  and  Horace  Dudley 
Klein,  one  of  the  publishers  of  our  ex- 
cellent contemporary,  "The  Farmer," 
which  reaches  something  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dirt  farmers  out  through 
the  Middle  West,  is  the  secretary-treas- 
urer. 

In  addition  to  the  above  named,  the 
following  are  directors  of  the  Twin  City 
club:  Alex  G.  Huhn,  Arthur  D.  Hyde, 
Chester  W.  Johnson,  James  W.  McNary 
and  Paul  A.  Schilling. 

The  Twin  City  organization  did  one 
very  nice  if  unsuspecting  thing  last 
month.  Its  secretary-treasurer  was  in 
New  York  and  present  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Farm  Club  of  New  York.  Hardly 
had  the  meeting  opened  when  Mr. 
Klein,  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  for 
which  he'll  probably  get  what-for  when 
he  gets  back  home,  invited  any  visiting 
fireman  from  New  York  to  attend  any 
meeting  of  the  Twin  City  organization, 
anytime. 

Though  Mr.  Klein  didn't  tell  us  to 
do  so,  we  go  right  ahead  and  extend 
the  invitation  to  any  member  of  our 
farm  clubs  anywhere.  Folks,  there  seems 
to  be  "Welcome"  on  the  mat  in  St. 
Paul.  Skol! 


"A* AMI  A*  NATTOWAf.  HII.WAV! 


Are  You  Looking  For  A  Lake? 


by  LEE  II  I  IFF 


TO  fly  or  bait  caster  in  whose  vi- 
cinity  there  lies  a  lake  upon  which 
he  can  depend  for  good  fishing,  week 
in  and  week  out,  throughout  the  entire 
season  is  among  the  sport's  chosen  feu 
For  those  not  so  hlessed  who  are  hoping 
to  find  such  a  haven  the  following  words 
may  have  some  interest. 

In  looking  for  one  of  those  all  too 
rare  bodies  of  water  the  first  thing  to 
be  considered  is  its  fish  producing 
capacity.  Capacity  to  produce  fish  that 
furnish  most  sport  throughout  the  sea- 
son,— bass,  pike,  pike-perch,  etc., — de- 
pends largely  upon  the  amount  of  food 
available  for  them. 

Such  food  is  produced  largely  in 
those  areas  of  a  lake  that  are  less  than 
twelve  feet  deep.  The  greater  the  per- 
centage of  a  lake's  area  lying  at  that 
depth,  or  shallower,  the  more  chance 
there  is  that  it  will  be  a  lake  to  depend 
on.  In  addition,  it  is  the  water  twelve 
feet  or  less  in  depth  from  which  it  is 
easv  to  bring  up  a  fish  to  plug  or  fly. 

The  really  productive  area  of  a  deep 
lake  is  limited  to  a  narrow  section  that 
follows  its  shore  line.  Because  it  can 
produce  less  game  fish  food,  the  deep 
lake  usually  produces  fewer  fish.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  know  where  to 
fish  in  a  deep  lake  since  the  shoreline  is 
the  obvious  choice,  but  to  fish  a  shallow 


lake,  where  many  of  the  thick  heds  of 
weeds  fail  to  reach  the  surface  to  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  a  productive  fish- 
ing ground  helow,  requires  a  knowledge 
of  a  lake's  bed  that  can  only  be  acquired 
by  days  of  study  or  from  someone  who 
has  put  in  the  necessary  time. 

Another  advantage  of  the  shallow 
lake  lies  in  the  opportunity  offered  to 
either  one  or  two  anglers  to  get  the 
most  fishing  in  a  given  amount  of  time. 

Whkn-  two  anglers  in  a  boat  are  en- 
gaged in  casting  the  shoreline  one 
man  handles  the  oars  while  the  other 
one  casts.  In  open  water  fishing,  how- 
ever, both  men  can  cast  from  opposite 
ends  of  the  boat  while  the  wind  drifts 
them  over  wide  areas  of  good  fishing 
ground.  The  trip  back  into  the  wind 
while  one  man  must  row  can  be  made 
quickly  and  without  much  loss  of  fish- 
ing to  the  oarsman.  There  is  no  need 
of  constant  changes  in  the  boat's  course 
to  be  exactly  the  right  distance  from  a 
preferred  depth. 

In  a  lake  with  much  good  bottom 
both  men  can  be  casting  for  80  or  90 
per  cent  of  the  time  when  a  breeze  is 
blowing.  A  lone  angler  in  such  a  lake 
can  row  up  into  the  wind,  trolling  on 
the  way,  then  cast  as  he  drifts.  In 
shore-line   fishing,   the   lone  fisherman 


must  alternately  exchange  the  rod  for 
the  oars  every  minute  or  so.  Fish  are 
usually  a  little  warier,  too,  along  the 
shore  hecause  the  boat  is  between  them 
and  the  deep  water  they  look  to  for 
safety.  When  the  water  on  all  sides  of 
them  is  about  the  same  depth  the  fish 
have  no  fear  of  being  cut  off  from  a 
safe  retreat. 

When  looking  for  a  dependable  lake, 
judge  it  by  the  total  catch  it  affords 
those  who  fish  it.  The  catch  taken  out 
hy  the  still  fishermen  is  most  important 
hecause  a  good  still  fishing  lake  is  al- 
most certain  to  be  a  good  casting  lake. 
The  reason  many  of  them  are  not  con- 
sidered in  that  light  is  because  the 
casters  have  not  been  willing  to  put  in 
the  time  required  to  learn  which  areas 
are  productive  and  which  are  not.  For 
some,  the  monotony  of  casting  on  rela- 
tively uninteresting  surfaces  without  too 
much  action  during  the  period  required 
to  learn  the  lake's  bed  becomes  tiresome 
and  they  call  it  a  day  before  they  have 
ohtained  the  knowledge  that  will  give 
them  good  fishing. 

The  catch  of  panfish  in  a  lake  is  an 
indication  of  the  food  available  for 
game  fish  that  feed  on  them.  The  catch 
of  fish  such  as  bass,  pickerel,  and  pike  by 
casting  should  be  greater  than  that  of 
the    same    (Continued    an    page  1^6) 
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when  you  buy  a  farm 


Plantation  of  Plenty 
Vicksburg,  Miss. 


by  LARSTON  D.  FARRAR 


Printed  neatly  in  black  italics  on  the 
white  mailbox  are  the  letters:  "W. 
R.  Ferris."  The  initials  stand  for 
"William  Randolph,"  but  passersby  are 
not  interested  so  much  in  initials  and 
names  when  they  stand  before  this 
mailbox  .  .  .  which,  like  a  button  on  a 
loud  shirt,  is  one  small  part  of  a  plan- 
tation without  parallel  in  the  Deep 
South. 

The  Ferris  Plantation  fifteen  miles 
south  of  Vicksburg  is  not  the  largest 
plantation  in  Mississippi.  It  is  not  the 
most  profitable.  It  does  not  have  the 
most  beautiful  "big  house."  Yet,  it  is 
the  most  unusual  from  the  standpoint 
of  swift  scientific  development  and  the 
most  beautiful  when  viewed  from  every 
angle. 

It  is  approached  after  you  pass 
through  land  that  brings  memories  of 
"Tobacco  Road,"  land  as  eroded  and 
as  poverty-stricken  as  that  portrayed 
in  Margaret  Bourke-White's  photos  or 
Erskine  Caldwell's  books  on  the  South. 
The  Ferris  "place"  is  apparent  the  mo- 
ment you  enter  its  environs,  for  even  the 
public  road  that  runs  through  it  for 
more  than  a  mile  is  smoother  and 
straighter  than  elsewhere  on  the  route. 

More  important  than  the  road  is  the 
atmosphere  of  plenty  which  greets  eyes 
tired  from  dust,  drab  farm  homes,  in- 
numerable curves  and  thick  underbrush. 
The  moment  you  hit  Ferris  land,  you 
can  tell  it  by  ^;he  spic-and-span  white 
board  fence  lining  the   road,  by  the 


stumpless  acres  of  beautiful  farmland, 
by  the  clean,  green  pastures,  by  the 
painted  tenant  cottages  and  the  glist- 
ening white  barns. 

Almost  automatically,  you  look  for 
the  main  house  that  belongs  to  this  oasis 
in  a  desert  of  neglected  land,  and  you 
see  it  on  the  highest  hill.  Centrally  lo- 
cated, this  home  is  in  the  most  logical 
possible  spot  for  the  director  of  the 
plantation,  for  the  hill  commands  a 
view  of  the  whole  enterprise. 

Unless  you  are  very  different  from 


other  newcomers  to  this  road,  you  will 
stop  at  the  wide  driveway  which  opens 
onto  the  road  and  read  the  name  on 
the  neat,  white  postbox.  Even  after 
you  have  passed  here  dozens  of  times, 
you  will  automatically  lessen  the  speed 
of  your  car  to  drink  in  the  beauty  of 
this  wide  valley. 

Invited  guests  who  reach  the  postbox 
do  not  pause  long.  Quickly,  they  drive 
through  the  white  gate  and  up  the  pine- 
lined  curving  driveway  to  the  eight- 
room  bungalow  which  serves  as  "the  big 


The  "big  house"  on  the  Plantation  of  Plenty  is  this  attractive  bungalow  situated  on 
a  hill  overlooking  the  whole  enterprise 
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A  vitftOT  on  the  ti  rnn  f  <>/  the  plantation'.*  main  house  uses  glasses  to  bring  the  borders  of  the  far  finny  Ferris  land  closer;  note 

the  neat,  u'h  it  encashed  tenant  houses  in  the  middle  distance 


hoiiM ■."  Tin  \  meet  there  smiling  Wil- 
liam Randolph  l'orris,  whoso  while  teeth 
glisten  beneath  a  tanned  faoo  and  irhoM 
eyes  crinkle  oven  in  the  shade. 

Meeting  Hill  Ferris  for  the  first  time 
is  like  renewing  acquaintances  erith  an 

old  friend.  At  the  O'llaras  and  the 
Tarletons  of  Tara  faino,  he  looks  upon 
hospitality  as  one  of  the  seven  key  vir- 
tues and  makes  you  feel  as  much  at 
homo  in  his  rambling,  well-furnished 
bungalow  as  a  bear  in  its  own  den. 

Before  long,  you'll  ho  asking  him  how 
he  came  to  be  "wasting"  his  life  in  this 
out-of-the-way  place,  halfway  between 
Vicksburg  and  I'tica.  (All  the  time, 
however,  you'll  ho  wishing  he  would  ab- 
dicate and  let  you  take  over  and  waste 
your  life!)  He'll  likely  reply  by  saying. 
""Let's  give  the  horses  a  little  exercise." 

Down  through  a  meadow  that  looks 
like  a  Longfellow  poem,  into  green 
pastures,  beside  still  waters,  up  wooded 
hills  to  old  sunken  trails  where  Natchez 
Indians  crouched  to  dodge  the  arrows 
of  the  Chickasaws  you  go.  All  is  silent, 
apparently,  but  when  the  horses  stop 
for  a  drink,  you  can  hear  the  call  of  a 
mocking  bird,  the  caw-caw  of  a  distant 
crow,  the  lilt  of  a  field  lark,  a  thousand 
and  one  little  noises  indicating  that  this 
ancient  ground  is  full  of  life. 

In  the  hills  and  on  the  sunken  trails 
behind  Bill's  home,  there  are  caves  that 
were  hide-outs  for  halfbreed  criminals 
of  more  than  a  century  ago.  These 
outlaws    and    bandits,    journeyed  to 


Natchez,  on  the  legendary  Natchez 
trace  which  is  near  Bill's  home  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  bad  men  of  those  early 
days  used  his  land  as  headquarters  for 
their  nefarious  plunderings  of  cara- 
vans moving  down  from  Nashville. 

Out  to  the  woods,  you  canter  down  a 
long  road  that  leads  to  the  highway, 
which  you  cross  to  enter  fields  thick 
with  clover.    Bill  is  interested  in  clover. 


for  it  has  done  more  to  build  his  land 
than  any  other  crop.  He  points  out: 

"We  are  now  on  land  that  used  to  Ik 
so  depleted  it  wouldn't  grow  three  bales 
of  cotton  on  ten  acres.  I  put  vetch  and 
burr  clover  on  it  .  .  .  and  the  results 
have  been  exceptional,  for  the  same  land 
today  yields  practically  a  bale  to  an 
acre.  The  next  section  of  land  is  planted 
in  red  clover,  the  next  in  crimson  clover 
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A  few  of  the  many  mules  raised  on  the  plantation  are  seen  at  the  upper  left;  upper  right  is  a  pasture  scene  looking  from  the  gate; 
lower  left  shores  swine  in  the  burr  clover,  and  lower  right,  some  Hereford  heifers 


and  the  next  in  white.  I  made  it  a  point 
to  learn  which  t^'pe  works  best  by  using 
all  types,  and  I  have  discovered  that 
some  land  will  respond  more  quickly  to 
one  kind  of  clover  than  another." 

Bill  said  that  for  very  depleted  land, 
he  has  discovered  that  vetch  is  the  best 
soil-builder.  However,  it  is  the  most 
expensive,  too,  and  he  sticks  to  clover 
in  revitalizing  land,  having  learned  that 
the  leguminous  roots  are  best  and  cheap- 
est on  his  type  of  land. 

So  depleted  was  the  soil  on  the  plan- 
tation when  Bill  took  it  over  in  1932. 
he  was  able  to  gather  only  80  bales  of 
cotton  from  300  acres  under  cultivation 
and  to  get  only  160  bushels  of  corn 
from  200.  Last  year,  he  made  180  bales 
of  good,  short  staple  cotton  on  196 
acres  of  land,  at  the  same  time  obtain- 
ing 5.000  barrels  of  corn  on  160  acres. 
He  also  made  300  tons  of  hay  on  100 
acres. 

Although  none  of  these  yields  is  a 
record  for  Mississippi,  since  farmers 
throughout  the  rich  Delta  land  average 
better  than  a  bale  of  cotton  to  an  acre 
year  in  and  year  out,  the  fact  that  these 
yields  were  obtained  on  out-of-Delta 
land  \s  mouth-opening  to  most  farmers. 
A  lull-country  farmer,  or  a  south  Mis- 
siss;r)t)i  farmer,  who  gets  an  average  of 
a  bale  to  an  acre  planted  thinks  he  is 
doing  exceptionally  well.  The  fact  that 
h?s  so:l  was  worn  almost  completely  out 
when  hf>  took  it  over  makes  Bill's 
ent  yields  extraordinary. 


However,  these  aren't  the  only  crops 
Bill  now  grows.  After  diversifying 
more  each  year  growing  things  now  in- 
clude soy  beans,  of  which  he  gets  25 
bushels  to  an  acre ;  oats,  which  are 
threshed  for  the  livestock;  a  couple  of 
acres  of  sugar  cane,  which  brings  him 
syrup  for  his  own  table  as  well  as  profit 
in  Vicksburg;  sorghum  cane,  which  is 
used  as  ensilage ;  cotton,  which  increases 
in  yield  each  year;  corn,  which  dupli- 


cates the  cotton ;  all  the  vegetables  he 
needs  for  immediate  home  consumption, 
and  for  preserving,  and  various  fruits. 

To  get  the  facts  from  Bill,  you  have 
to  talk  them  out  of  him.  And  to  do  this, 
you  need  to  get  him  seated  in  one  of  the 
comfortable  canvas  chairs  on  the  little 
sunporch  in  front  of  his  bungalow 
where  you  can  see  the  entire  productive 
portion  of  the  plantation. 

The   year   Bill   went   to   the  Ferris 


pres- 


Bill  Ferris,  master  of  the  plantation,  is  seen  with  two  of  the  Shetland  ponies  he 
raises,  a  newborn  pony  foal  and  a  future  horseman 
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plantation  U)  h\c,  which  «n*  nine  yearn 
ago,  it  «m  not  by  any  •tnmlnriU  tin 
place  it  in  today.  I'm  year*,  lit ■*  father 
had  U on  tin  absentee  landlord,  letting 
mi  oHWil  operate  the  plant  at  i«»n 
Winn  Mill  Mint  out  to  the  fnriU  for  the 
lu  -t  time,  he  hii«  a  nick  young  man, 
having  had  a  serious  hack  ailment.  He 
had  recovered  fully  before  bring  I  hen 
a  year. 

Obtaining  his  father's  permission  to 
"experiment"  with  the  farm,  Kill  wrnl 
into  \ukshurg  and  borrowed  $3,000 
with  which  to  put  into  effect  some  ideas 
he  had  formulated  while  helplessly  look 
ing  over  the  great  stretch  of  land.  He 
had  never  farmed  hefore,  hut  his  father 
had  U en  a  farmer  and  Hill  knew  tin 
language.  Apparently,  he  knew  more 
than  the  language  .  .  . 

(toing  to  work  on  the  'J.HOO  acres  of 
"hills  and  hollows  and  trees  and  weeds," 
Hill  Hist   reorganized  the  few  tenants 
remaining  on  the  plantation.    He  gave 
them  the  choice  of  going  to  work  or 
going    aw  a  v.    and    he    informed  each 
family  that  it  would  henceforth  have  il* 
own  garden,  its  own  cow,  its  own  pork 
era  .  .  .  no  more  "store -bought*1  food 
than    was    absolutely    imperative.  It 
was.  as  he  declares   today,   good  Imi-i 
ness  for  the  tenants  to  make  them  self 
sufficient  and  good  business  for  him  to 
hring  this  reform  ahout. 

\i \t,  he  had  all  the  tenant  houses 

repaired  and   painted   white.  Then. 

under  his  supervision,  a  fence  was  put 
around  each  of  the  little  white  houses  m> 
that  each  tenant  could  look  upon  the 
enclosed  land  as  "mine."  These  fences 
«erc  painted  white,  too,  as  well  as  the 
small  ham  that  was  constructed  for 
each  tenant  house. 

This  "reform."  which  should  be  ele- 
mentary to  farmers  everywhere,  a  logi 
eal  man  would  think,  is  itself  very  un- 
usual in  Mississippi.  Landholders, 
wanting  only  work  from  their  tenants, 
have  seldom  stopped  to  tliink  how  much 
better  off  their  land,  their  crops  and 
their  tenants  would  be  if  they  cut  down 
on  the  tremendous  tenant  mobility.  Yet. 
each  year,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
tenants  move  in  an  effort  to  find  a  little 
better  place  to  live  with  a  little  better 
food.  Bill's  tenants  stay  on  his  place 
year  after  year,  mainly  because  of  his 
attitude  of  helpfulness  .  .  .  and  because 
of  the  fact  that  he  teaches  them  to  help 
themselves ! 

As  for  himself.  Bill  put  in  the  same 
reforms  in  regard  to  his  sustenance.  He 
decided  to  live  insofar  as  possible  off 
the  fruits  of  his  land  .  .  .  and  he  has 
followed  that  policy.  In  rapid  order, 
too,  he  had  other  needed  work  accom- 
plished— thickets  were  burned  from  each 
side  of  the  highway,  the  land  was 
cleared  partially  of  great  stumps  that 
interfered  with  agricultural  machines, 
fences  were  constructed,  roads  built. 
There  was  hardly  a  time  of  the  daylight 
when  men  were  not  working  in  his  sight, 
as  he,  too,  worked  at  the  little  house  on 


the  lull,  lie  burned  the  midnight  oil 
making  plamt  for  other  improvement* 

S  i  there  wan  a  good  road  up  the  hill 

to  Ins  home,  a  new  Delco  ligliling  *yn- 
teui,  and  clever  on  the  depleted  ground. 

"I  In  si  planned  to  turn  this  into  a 
livestock  farm,"  Hill  said,  "but  my  oh 

si  i\ntioii  convinced  dm  thai  much  of  the 

land  would  neVU  make  good  pashm 
and  Mi  ii  it  would  lie  more  profitable  to 
Continue  to  grow  corn,  cotton  and  other 
crop*.    Since  I  made  thai  decision,  the 

quality  and  quantity  of  both  the  crops 
and  the  livestock  have  been  bettered 

measurably." 

TOOAY,  Hill  sells,  at  a  profit,  wool 
sheared  from  his  OWB  slurp;  wood 
cut  from  his  own  carefully  cleared  land: 
lanilis  from  his  own  ewes;  heel'  reared 
on  his  own  pastures;  pork  from  his  own 
sows,  and  Shetland  ponies  horn  and 
trained  near  his  own  backyard,  not  to 
forget  his  cotton,  his  corn,  his  lugar 
cane  and  an  occasional  goal. 

The  few  dilapidated  buUdingi  which 

graced  the  plantation  when  he  look 
over  today  are  gone,  hut  in  their  places 


are  more  substantial,  more  modern 
building!  and  many  more  of  them.  The 
little  bungalow  thai  was  constructed 
during  his  first  year  has  grown  into  a 

well  furnished  eighi  room  home;  there 
are  now  eighteen  giiftening  white,  tenant 

houses,  each  with  a  front  yard  flower 
garden  and  a  backyard  Vegetable 
garden,  ami  each  with  a  small  barn 
containing  a  cow,  a  few  hogs,  other 
things   thai    would   look    strange   to  " 

tenant  who  has  hitherto  devoted  his 

M  hole  life  lo  col  Ion  farming. 

There  are  four  large  barns,  (un- 
rounded by  storage  barns.  There  is 
farm  machinery  worth  several  thousand 
dollars,  there  /ire  seven  miles  of  barbed 
wire  and  board  fencing.  Every  inch  of 
the  plantation  if;  under  fence,  while  all 
the  various  pastures  ami  hind  Under 
cultivation  to  different  crops  are 
fenced  off,  there  is  a  modern,  well  eon 
itrUCted  log  smokehouse,  and  a  modern 
powerhouse,  which  contains  the  auxili- 
ary Delco  lighting  plant  to  be  used  in 
case  the  Rural  Klect rification  Author- 
ity's current  ever  fails.  Inside  this  great 

square  power  ( Continued  on  jxkjv 


William  Randolph  Ferris,  who  has  wrought  such  wonders  on  this  stretch  of  Mis- 
sissippi land,  is  seen  going  ox-er  his  accounts  in  his  office 
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I  lie  distinguished  Silver  Tea 
and  Coffee  Service  skown  above 
is  composed  of  faultlessly  repro- 
duced copies  of  fine  Old  Irish 
originals.  A  notable  collection 
of  recent  importations  from  Eng- 
land is  now  on  view. 

PETER  GUILLE 

LIMITED 


PETER  GUILLE,  PRES.,  formerly  of  CRICHTON  &  CO.,  ITO. 


INTERNATIONAL  BUILDING  •  ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 

630  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


I  CO  OUT  EACH  MORNING  AND  SEE  MIRAC 
ULOUS  CHANCES  "  —  LOUIS  B  ROM  F I  ELD 


Surely  the  radio  interview,  en- 
tirely unrehearsed,  is  one  of 
the  paradoxes  of  our  age.  The 
means  of  communication  are  magi- 
cal, no  less,  and  what  jcomes  out 
of  all  the  machinery  at  the  far 
end  is  generally  feeble.  But  not 
invariably.  Sometimes  a  man  or 
a  woman  faced  with  a  mike  and  a 
bland,  persistent  inquisitor  will 
say  something  that  rings  clear, 
true  and  vibrant.  Now  and  then, 
on  the  cluttered  airways,  you 
catch  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 

At  the  Ohio  meeting  of  Friends 
of  the  Land,  of  which  we  spoke 
here  last  month.  WLW,  Cincin- 
nati, ran  a  sound-truck  into  a 
Columbus  alley  by  a  big  hotel. 
They  took  a  microphone  into  a 
hotel  parlor  and  ran  what  was 
said  down  a  cable  on  to  a  record 
in  the  truck.  This  was  late  on  a 
Friday.  They  rushed  the  record 
to  the  home  office  that  night  and 
put  it  on  the  air  by  transcript 
Saturday  noon.  And  so,  by  a 
marvel  of  science,  the  word  was 
spread.  As  some  350  to  500 
Friends  of  the  Land  (no  accurate 
checkup  was  made)  drove  into 
Louis  Bromfield's  Malabar  Farm 
for  lunch  that  Saturday  they 
could  hear  his  voice,  in  the  flesh, 
shouting  directions  where  to  park, 
and  at  the  same  time  hear  him 
declaring  by  radio  from  the  dash- 
boards of  their  cars: 

"My  life  has  been  somewhat 
divided  between  night  clubs  and 
manure  piles.  I  come  from  a 
family  of  farmers.  It  is  in  my 
blood.  I  wanted  to  be  a  farmer 
at  the  beginning  but  my  father 
disagreed.  He  wanted  me  to  be 
a  writer  and  make  enough  money 
to  be  a  farmer  on  my  own  terms. 
I  followed  his  advice.  That  is 
how  I  came  to  be  a  writer  and 


how  I  came  to  live  out  of  America 
for  more  than  fifteen  years. 

"I  have  travelled  and  have 
seen  what  happened  in  China  and 
India  from  soil  erosion.  I  have 
also  seen  and  lived  in  countries 
like  France  with  no  erosion  and 
no  deforestation.  France  is  the 
only  country  in  Europe  beside 
Russia  which  is  self-supporting. 
Whatever  happens,  that  is  its 
strength. 

"When  the  lunatics  began 
emerging  to  power:  when  this  ter- 
rible thing  we  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  became  inevitable,  we 
came  back  to  America,  my  wife, 
children  and  I.  We  came  back  to 
Ohio.  I  had  forgotten  what  a 
beautiful  state  it  was.  I  had  been 
here  but  one  night  in  twenty 
years.  I  have  always  lived  near 
the  land.  Now  I  have  conic  hack 
to  the  land  where  I  was  born. 
Nothing  I  have  ever  done  has 
given  me  the  same  deep  satis- 
faction. How  grateful  the  land 
can  be  if  you  treat  it  right,  and 
how  quickly  it  will  respond!" 

Ed  Mason  and  his  colleagues 
of  WLW  who  put  on  the  Satur- 
day "Everybody's  Farm"  hours 
are  unusually  humane  inquisitors, 
but  they  could  not  help  guying 
this  City  Farmer  a  little,  or  try- 
ing to.  From  the  transcript 
record : 

Mason:  "I  saw  your  picture  in 
the  paper  the  other  day  and  it 
looked  as  if  you  were  picking  peas 
or  something." 

Bromfield:  "Yes,  I  tend  the 
vegetables  and  orchards." 

Mason:  "Let's  see  your  hands 
.  .  .  Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
can  swear  the  man  has  callouses! 
Looks  like  a  hoe  handle  did  it. 
Tell  us  something  about  your 
other  work." 


Louis  Bromfield's  Malabar  Farm  in  Ohio — "Our  problem  here  is  to. 
keep  the  rain  that  God  gave  us  and  not  let  it  run  off" 
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Bromfield:  "I  shall  have  a  new 
novel  coining  out  in  the  fall  anil 
I  am  working  on  a  Hollywood 
adaptation  of  Hemingway's  'For 
Whom  the  Bell  Tolls'.  But  my 
other  business,  writing,  is  getting 
more  and  more  to  he  the  means 
of  raising  money  for  farming  and 
conservation. 

"Our  problem  here  is  to  keep 
the  rain  that  God  gives  us  and 
not  let  it  run  off.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that.  Conservation  is  some- 
thing that  touches  every  citizen 
— the  banker,  the  hunter,  the 
fi  shcrman .  the  recreationist,  every- 
one. The  land  is  the  bottom  of 
everything,  everywhere  in  the 
world.  It  always  has  been,  and 
it  always  will  be." 

BROMF  I  ELD  &  DRAKE 

About  three  years  ago  when  the 
Bromfields  came  home  from  for- 
eign parts  their  boat  landed  in 
Baltimore.  Word  had  come  'on 
ahead  that  he  had  the  farming 
fever.  Real  estate  agents  met  him 
at  the  dock  along  with  reporters, 
I  recall;  and  what  these  agents 
had  in  mind  were  large  estates,  in 
Maryland.  But  home  soil  drew 
him  at  once  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghenies  and  the  very  next  day 
he  bought  the  first  tract  of  the 
present  700  acres  of  Malabar 
Farm,  which  is  situated  near 
Mansfield.  Ohio. 

He  did  not  want  the  sort  of  fat 
bottomland  he  had  grown  up  on. 
For  years  he  had  remembered  a 
poor  spot,  a  bit  uphill,  on  his 
grandfather's  place  in  Ohio.  The 
land  there  was  poor;  it  was  sick, 
it  needed  help,  the  farm  hands 
told  him.  Bromfield  was  only  six 
years  old  then,  but  he  had  re- 
membered that. 

He  had  money  enough  now  to 
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buy  the  flattest,  blackest  land  in 
Ohio.  He  bought  thinned  hilly 
land  instead.  A  top  farm  right 
at  the  skyline,  another  one  half- 
way down  the  valley,  and  a  third 
one  inclining  into  that  northern 
Ohio  valley  which  is  known  as 
Pleasant  \  alley,  and  rightly:  This 
is  his  land  today. 

The  main  house,  as  he  has  made 
it  over,  is  spacious,  and  sprawling 
with  nothing  estaty  about  it.  Tin- 
lawn  is  small.  The  other  build 
ings  arc  staunch,  modern  and 
plain.  The  swimming  pool  is  a 
sizable  farm  pond  with  an  earth 
and  cement  dam.  As  for  the 
fields.  Bromfield  and  Max  Drake, 
his  manager  have  made  them  over 
completely  in  three  years,  along 
contour  lines. 

Max  Drake  is  a  local  product 
who  came  up  through  the  4-H 
Clubs  and  graduated  in  agricul- 
ture at  Ohio  State.  "My  part- 
ner." says  Bromfield,  "is  one  of 
the  new  kind  of  farmers.  I  could 
not  possibly  have  done  all  this 
mvself.  He  knows  his  business 
and  he  really  loves  the  land.  The 
nation  owes  men  like  Max  a  great 
debt." 

Ohio  is  only  a  little  way  west 
of  the  eastern  tidewater  in  miles 
but  it  remains  in  many  impor- 
tant particulars  rather  far  West 
in  feeling.  In  Pleasant  Valley,  at 
least,  a  vallev  rather  remote  from 
suburban  influences,  you  will  find 
between  owner  and  manager  noth- 
ing at  all  of  that  Sir  and  My  Man 
attitude  which  arises,  unfortun- 
ately— a  constant  hindrance  to  real 
progress  in  real  farming — be- 
tween many  an  estate  manager 
and  owner  along  the  Atlantic 
shore.  Both  Drake  and  Brom- 
field like  to  work  and  sweat  to- 
gether in  the  fields.  They  like  to 
guy  each  other  and  learn  from 


To  You  Who  Lore  Fine  Crystal 

Fostoria's  new  Orchid  pattern  has  a  lift  as  thrilling 
as  a  memory-loving  romance.  It  combines  the 
traditions  of  an  ancient  craft  with  a  modern  tech- 
nique ...  an  orchid  carved  in  crystal,  eggshell 
thin.  On  your  table,  Orchids  by  Fostoria  will  em- 
phasize your  welcome  to  distinguished  company. 
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each  other.  In  three  short  years 
they  have  done  wonders  with 
Malabar  Farm. 

"One  of  the  first  things,"  says 
Bromfield,  telling  about  it,  "was 
to  turn  parts  of  the  land  back 
into  pasture,  and  on  all  plowed 
land  to  work  toward  cover  crops 
in  winter.  We  had  every  possi- 
ble form  of  erosion.  Where  there 
were  ugly  gullies  we  are  growing 
good  crops  now. 

"Our  land  is  on  the  top  of  one 
of  Ohio's  watersheds.  There  is 
nothing  above  us  but  sky.  So  we 
have  a  little  experiment  of  our 
own  in  erosion  control.  High  up 
on  our  land  we  threw  around  a 
hill  a  great  terrace  ditch — 3  feet 
deep,  12  to  15  feet  wide.  The 
rains  fill  the  sodded  ditch  and 
then  seep  down  through  sod.  That 
keeps  a  lot  of  water  up  the  hill. 

"We  are  keeping  the  cattle 
out  of  the  woods  and  letting  the 
forests  go  back  to  what  they 
were  in  the  early  days  of  Ohio. 
We  have  on  our  700  acres  not  a 


square  field,  or,  if  we  can  help 
it,  not  a  clean  fence  row.  Our 
furrows  follow  the  contours  of  the 
hills  and  the  terrace  ditches  do 
the  same.  Because  we  keep  the 
water  on  the  place  we  are  grow- 
ing 30  or  40  percent  more  crops 
that  we  did  in  the  old-fashioned 
way. 

"It  is  marvelous  how  quickly 
nature  responds.  We  have  brought 
forth  seepage  springs  where  there 
had  been  no  water  before.  A 
spring  that  had  gone  down  to  a 
dead  mud  puddle  by  an  old  home- 
stead site  on  the  place  has  come 
to  life  again  with  crystal  clear 
water  now. 

"We  are  creating  again  the 
kind  of  land  which  once  existed 
here.  There  is  satisfaction  in 
that.  I  take  deep  pleasure  in  go- 
ing out  every  morning  and  see- 
ing the  miraculous  changes  which 
have  happened,  and  which  are 
happening,  and  which  will  go  on 
happening  until  the  end  of  our 
lives." 


LIFE  BEGINS  WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  FARM 

( Continued  from  page  48 ) 


house,  which  harks  of  the  log  forts 
of  pioneer  days,  is  a  neat  office, 
while  on  the  ground  floor  is  room 
for  three  large  automobiles,  farm 
machinery  and  a  machine  shop. 

Bill  learned  early  in  his  farm 
career  that  a  "farmer  must  con- 
serve from  every  angle,  his  land, 
his  money,  his  time  and  his 
thoughts."  Working  from  sun-up 
to  sun-down  from  almost  the  first 
day  lie  took  over  the  plantation, 
Bill  has  learned  that  it's  not  hard 
work,  but  worry,  that  makes  men 
sick  and  tired  and  discouraged. 

He  has  saved  his  farm's  re- 
sources, his  woodlands.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  exchanging  timber  for 
service  at  the  sawmill  he  paid 
off  in  cash,  after  learning  that  he 
would  make  a  better  profit  by 
selling  his  timber  for  cash  later. 

The  various  animals  on  his 
plantation  have  proved  profitable 
through  the  years.  Whereas  he 
had  30  sheep  in  1935,  today  he 
has  90  which  graze  on  his  burr 
clover.  He  shears  the  sheep  and 
sells  the  lambs,  but  keeps  the 
ewes.  He  has  two  registered 
Southdown  rams  and  is  well-satis- 
fied with  their  propensities.  A 
few  years  ago,  he  purchased  some 
goats  with  which  to  clear  brush 
land,  and  today  he  has  150  head. 

Bill  has  learned  that  he  can 
sell  his  beef  alive  and  make  more 
profit  than  if  he  goes  to  the  ex- 
pense of  slaughtering.  He  has 
150  Herefords,  130  graded  brood 
cows,  two  registered  Hereford 
bulls,  four  registered  Hereford 
cows  and  four  Aberdeen-Angus 
bulls. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  ob- 
tained the  Hereford  and  Aber- 
deen-Angus bulls  to  see  which 
did  the  best  in  this  particular 
locale,  but  there  is  no  noticeable 
difference.  I  sell  quite  a  few 
beef  cattle  on  the  hoof,  getting 
approximately     $1,000     for  60 


head.  I  have  two  registered  boars 
and  16  brood  sows,  from  which 
I  get  an  average  of  two  litters  a 
year,  each  litter  averaging  six 
pigs.  I  keep  an  average  of  150 
hogs  on  the  plantation  at  all 
times.  I  sell  pork  on  foot." 

Bill  also  has  work  horses  and 
brood  mares,  from  which  he  gets 
his  mules  for  farm  work  and  to 
sell.  He  also  has  a  Shetland 
stallion  and  several  brood  mares. 
He  sells  ponies  in  Vicksburg  and 
surrounding  territory  at  a  hand- 
some profit. 

The  ideas  which  Bill  has  fol- 
lowed in  building  his  plantation 
of  plenty  are  just  as  profitable 
to  the  rich  Delta  planters  who 
have  the  lushest  soil  in  the  world 
with  which  to  work  as  for  the  hill- 
country  farmers  who  come  to  see 
what  he  has  wrought  on  what  was 
considered  "pretty  po'  land." 
Modestly,  yet  with  authority,  he 
points  out  that  one  of  the  most 
useful  tools  in  his  possession  has 
been  the  idea  that  beauty  is  val- 
uable financially  as  well  as  es- 
thetically. 

"It  may  seem  pointless  to  more 
practical  men,"  Bill  declares  to- 
day, "but  beauty  in  my  opinion 
is  a  big  factor  in  production  on  a 
plantation.    The   beautv   I  have 


strived  to  create  here  has  helped 
me  immeasurably  and  has  acted  >■ 
to  spur  the  tenants  to  better 
work,  they  realize  that  they  are 
working  to  build  their  lives  to- 
day as  well  as  to  make  money." 

To  encourage  his  helpers  to 
take  interest  in  the  care  of  their 
homes  and  meals  (in  a  land  where 
most  tenants  live  off  sourdough 
and  sorghum  and  hominy),  Bill 
offers  yearly  cash  prizes  to  the 
tenants  Mho  have  the  neatest 
premises  and  the  best  gardens.  By 
doing  this,  he  saves  money  that 
would  have  to  go  to  supplying 
them  with  food,  helps  them  to 
achieve  a  more  balanced  diet, 
makes  them  more  attentive  to  their 
surroundings. 

He  knows,  perhaps  better  than 
any  man  in  the  state,  the  fact  that 
depleted,  worn-out  soil  can  be  re- 
built. And  although  by  using  ro- 
tating crops,  clovers  and  vetch 
and  other  soil-builders,  he  has 
done  much  to  check  erosion  and 
depletion,  he  is  today  co-operating 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  contour  terracing 
his  entire  plantation  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  top-soil.  This  work 
is  being  supervised  by  govern- 
ment experts,  although  Bill  ac- 
tually foots  the  bill,  for  he  will 
get  the  benefits  in  better  land. 

No  executive's  position  could 
tempt  Bill  from  the  joys  that  are 
his  on  his  own  plantation.  Yet, 
Bill  stdl  harbors  a  nostalgia  for 
the  medical  profession,  which  he 
intended  to  follow  when  he  was 
side-tracked  by  his  illness  just 
after  finishing  Millsaps  College 
in  Jackson.  The  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Ferris,  of  Holly 
Springs,  Mississippi,  Bill  was 
born  and  reared  in  northeast  Mis- 
sissippi, but  moved  to  Jackson  as 
a  young  man.  At  college  there,  he 
collected  "demerits  and  rocks," 
majoring  in  geology  and  general 
science. 

His  two  brothers,  who  envy 
him  as  much  as  he  likely  envies 
them,  are  Eugene  Ferris,  Jr.,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Lucian  Fer- 
ris, of  Vicksburg,  both  practicing 
physicians.  He  has  two  sisters, 
both  of  whom  visit  his  plantation 
each  spring  and  summer. 

No  one  ever  thinks  to  ask  Bill 
how  to  do  what  he  has  done,  but 
everybody  wants  to  take  over  as 
quickly  as  he  learns  the  joys  of 
life  on  the  plantation.  Ousting 
Bill  would  probably  be  more  dif- 
ficult than  building  a  place  just 
like  his,  however,  his  friends  say. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A  LAKE? 
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species  by  still  fishing  assuming 
the  two  types  of  fishermen  are  of 
equal  ability. 

The  variety  of  fish  in  a  lake 
should  be  considered.  The  greater 
the  number  of  species  the  more 
consistent  the  fishing  should  be. 
When  the  hot  weather  drives  the 
bass  into  deep  water  and  they 
turn  to  night  feeding,  waters  that 
hold  bass  only  are  likely  to  give 


pretty  poor  sport  by  daylight,  but 
if  pickerel  or  northern  pike  are 
added  they  fill  in  otherwise  dull 
hours.  Similarly,  a  variety  of 
species  gives  a  reservoir  of  sport 
when  unfavorable  conditions  re- 
duce the  numbers  of  one  kind. 

If  you're  a  shore  line  fishing 
addict  and  you  start  a  search  for 
one  of  these  old  standbys  you 
may  have  to  change  your  fishing 
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methods  ,i  tut  In  o|m  n  water 
ili,  tuoal  Important  thing 
(I  t«i  un  your  lure  rover  a*  BOM 
good  Water  as  possible  Ml  n  speed 
that  Mill  give  It  mii  nttrtit'tivr 
action.  IMacrmcut  Mini  casting  »r- 
curacy  have  little  importance. 

Tin  moot  productive  lures  arc 
those  il'  it  hold  tlir  highest  aver 
age  attractiveness  fur  nil  sp«  »■  i •  ■> 
nml  (In-  mIId  of  attractiveness  to 
tin-  various  specie*  should  he  in 
proportion  to  tlirir  abundance. 
Tor  instance,  in  a  given  lake  • 
spoon  of  tin*  Darcdevlc  type  may 
lie  best  for  pickerel,  a  small  Mir 
fun-  plug  best  for  bass,  i«ml  n 
spinner  niul  worm  or  small  spoon 
0Oinlon.it ion  fished  deep  lu  st  for 
walleyed  pike.  It  mill  turn  out 
tli  ii  n  small  plug  with  consider 
able  metal  for  flash  that  follows 
tlir  middle  water  will  he  most 
productive,  nil  things  considered. 

No  lake  is  n  universal  success 
story.  All  have  their  poor  ureas 
Mild  their  deniaen*  all  have  their 
tcinpcr.-iiut- tttnl  days.  Hut  a  lake 
should  l»c  judged  by  the  entchi  s 
of  those  who  know  it  well  nnd  the 
total  catch.  divided  hy  the  num- 
ber of  anglers,  times  the  days 
they  fished  is  the  key  to  a  lake's 
productivity.  The  thought  often 
comes  to  an  angler  that  a  lake  is 
overfished  when,  on  fishing  it  for 
the  first  time,  he  sees  a  great 
many  boats  out  and  he  himself 
fails  to  connect.  Actually,  a 
large  number  of  fishermen,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  still  fishermen, 
is  usually  a  sign  of  a  very  produc- 
ts e  body  of  water. 

This  is  trui'  of  my  own  ace  in 
the  hole,  Saratoga  Lake  near 
Saratoga  Springs.  New  York.  Sar- 
atoga is  approximately  four  miles 
across,  roughly  square,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  its  area  con 
sisting  of  productive  water.  An 
outlet,  flowing  slowly  down  to 
Grangerville  to  spill  over  a  dam 
before  it  joins  the  Hudson,  pro- 
vides a  sanctuary  of  smooth  water 
anil  a  place  for  spot  casting  when 
the  main  body  of  the  lake  is 
rough  or  an  angler  wishes  to 
break  the  monotony  of  open  water 
fishing.  From  the  opening  of  the 
northern  pike  and  walleye  sea- 
sons in  May  until  the  cold  snaps 
of  November  an  average  of  at 
least  100  boats  fish  it  daily,  with 
peak  days  of  many  times  that 
number. 

Saratoga's  crop  of  fish  includes 
both  species  of  black  bass,  great 
northern  pike,  pickerel,  walleyed 
pike,  yellow  perch,  sunfish,  blue- 
gills,  rock  bass,  cattish,  carp  and 
eels.  Its  food  supply  consists  of 
the  young  of  all  these  species  as 
well  as  shiners,  crawfish,  and  the 
usual  underwater  insect  life  of  a 
lake  with  abundant  vegetation. 

Both  fly  casting  and  bait  cast- 
ing rods  fit  into  the  picture  and  I 
rarely  go  out  without  both  types 
of  tackle  aboard.  When  the  wind 
is  sweeping  across  the  lake  fly 
fishing  loses  its  attractiveness  but 
when  the  breeze  is  light  or  calm 
prevails  the  fly  rod  is  as  effective 
and  often  more  sport  than  the 
short  rod. 


My  lishiug  tactics  liaie  changed 
III  the  yearn  I've  tUhed  the  lake. 
\  continued  bass  Ihik  addict  at 
the  atari,  I've  drilled  away  friiin 
them  <  \ecpt  at  night.  The  north 
ern  pike  and  walleyes  prefer  a 
streamer  fly  or  streamer  and  spin 
uer  combination  and  the  bass  seem 
to  like  it  as  well.  Although  I  miss 
the  surface  strike  I  catch  more 
fish  and  that  makes  up  for  it. 

At  night  the  walleyes  taki  a 
floating  lure  almost  as  well  as  one 
that  travels  under  water,  and  the 
northern  pike  quit  feeding  so 
with  the  darkness  the  floating 
fly  rod  lure  comes  into  its  own 
again.  My  favorite  colors  for 
plugs,  after  trying  a  great  many, 
have  settled  down  to  two,  red 
ami  white  and  all  black.  Night 
or  day  they  get  results. 

M\  own  knowledge  of  the  lake, 
picked  up  in  more  than  a  more 
of  years,  is  far  less  than  that  of 
John,  whose  absence  on  a  fishing 
junket  to  Saratoga  would  he  a 
major  catastrophe.  The  exper 
ience  he  has  acquired  in  more 
than  forty  years  of  fishing  there 
shows  up  in  our  catches.  The 
broad  waters  of  the  lake  hold 
no  secret  from  him  of  what  lies 
beneath  and  his  method  of  lining 
up  landmarks  on  the  shore  to 
mark  our  course  and  his  estimates 
of  the  depths  we  travel  oxer  seem 
infallible. 

ON  a  day  when  we  find  that 
only  one  type  of  fish  conn  I 
to  our  lures  from  an  area  that  nor 
tnally  produces  all  four,  we  move 
to  a  section  that  is  favored  by 
that  particular  fish.  When  fish- 
ing is  poor  we  work  the  bars  of 
different  depths  and  try  to  let  tin- 
striking  fish  give  us  a  definite 
depth  line  to  follow.  If  the  wind 
is  strong  and  whitecaps  arc  roll- 
ing, our  hopes  are  pointed  toward 
connecting  with  a  northern  pike. 

Although  I  sneak  off  to  fish 
shoreline  lakes  from  time  to  time 
and  warm  my  ego  with  the  thrill 
of  dropping  a  plug  or  fly  into  the 
special  places  that  seem  to  have 
been  created  just  to  hold  bass, 
when  I  crave  certain  action  I  turn 
to  Saratoga  Lake,  and  I  can 
count  on  the  fingers  of  my  hands 
the  times  she's  let  me  down. 

This  article  hasn't  been  written 
w  ith  an  eye  to  making  the  reader 
jealous  but  rather  to  help  some  of 
you  to  locate  something  that  may- 
prove  well  worth  the  search.  Look 
for  a  lake  with  large  shallow- 
areas.  When  you  find  one,  spend 
a  couple  of  days  casting  over  the 
areas  most  productive  to  the  still 
fishermen.  Keep  taking  soundings 
and  spread  your  casting  out  over 
the  productive  areas  of  the  depths 
you  get  your  fish  in  and  remember 
to  mark  by  points  on  the  shore 
the  spots  that  have  been  produc- 
tive for  they  are  likehr  to  produce 
consistently.  You  may  tire  of 
open  water  fishing  as  a  steady- 
diet  but  there's  a  deep  satisfaction 
in  having  an  ace  in  the  hole  that 
produces  fish  in  quantity  and  will 
support  a  lot  of  anglers  without 
having  them  all  rub  elbows  along 
the  shore. 


Never  did  an  Eighteenth  Century  master  work 
wood  more  lovingly.  Sloane  Master  Craftsmen 
designed  this  break-front  secretary  after  Shera- 
ton...gave  it  extraordinary  height  and  a  finish 
that  looks  as  though  it  had  had  the  care  of  years. 
Of  mahogany  with  satinwood  inlav. 
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AN  ACRE 
Of  EHANCE 
THAT  ESCAPED 
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Thousands  of  miles  from  the  war  zone, 
the  sister  plant  of  a  famous  French  dis- 
tillery has  continued  for  nearly  8  years  to 
make  the  same  kind  of  liqueurs  which,  for  over  a 
century,  were  produced  in  Bordeaux. 

They  are  made  according  to  the  same  formulae 
and  distilling  processes  — according  to  a  tradition 
so  truly  French  that  there  is  virtually  no  difference 
between  these  Nuyens  Liqueurs  and  the  finest  that 
have  ever  come  out  of  France. 

Delicious,  gracious,  steeped  in  the  traditions  of 
fine  living,  these  great  liqueurs  have  long  been 
served  in  many  of  America's  first  families.  Try 
them  yourself— soon. 


JUST  A  STEAK  AT  TWILIGHT  — A  DISCUS- 
SION OF  OUTDOOR  COOKERY 


How  to  cook  in  the  open  with- 
out losing  your  friends  or 
your  influence  upon  people  is  a 
subject  that  is  a  challenge  to  an 
editor  who  by  use  and  custom  has 
dedicated  his  more  or'  less  five 
dollar  words  to  the  gentler  as- 
pects of  polite  society,  if  any,  as 
at  present  constituted.  I  fear  that 
we  must  face  the  fact,  however, 
that  according  to  the  latest  Gal- 
lup poll,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
polite  society,  that  society  went 
Woodlawn  with  Grandma  Astor, 
Ward  McAlister  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  .States. 

Whatever  vestiges  remain  of 
ancient  ermine  or  chinchilla  fail 
to  mask  the  fact  that  today  there 
lurks  a  beast  in  the  breast  of 
every  modern  man  and  every  mod- 
ern woman,  for  that  matter.  Deep 
in  the  blood  streams  of  each  one 
of  us  are  strange  and  savage  cur- 
rents that  source  from  our  Cro- 
Magnon  ancestors  who  crouched 
in  caves  and  cooked  the  day's  kill 
over  fires  that  crackled  at  the 
cavern's  mouth. 

From  a  culinary  point  of  view 
North  America  has  gone  com- 
pletely aboriginal.  As  I  write  a 
million  charcoal  fires  glow  be- 
neath the  amber  August  stars. 
The  fat  that  drips  from  sovereign 
three-inch  sirloins,  from  purse- 
proud  porterhouses,  from  humble 
hamburgers,  from  spread-eagled 
broilers  and  from  the  frequent 
and  familiar  frankfurters,  hits 
the  hot  coals  with  the  hiss  of 
an  early  Christian  martyr  and 
flares  into  yellow  flames  that  ac- 
cent the  shadows  and  high-light 
the  features  of  the  attendant 
Carnivori. 

I  have  a  horrid  presentiment 
that  at  some  point  in  a  general 
discussion  of  al  fresco  dining  it 
will  be  necessary  to  bring  up  the 
subject  of  the  clambake  and  the 
barbecue,  that  as  an  honest  ob- 
server and  reporter  of  the  out- 
door antics  of  the  American 
fauna,  I  will  be  compelled  to  put 
on  my  asbestos  mittens  and  deal 
with  these  aspects  of  life  in  the 
raw  as  I  view  them  through  com- 
pletely non-spleenetic  spectacles. 

There  is  not  a  milligramme  of 
malice  in  my  soul.  As  a  little  boy 
I  always  had  the  complete  con- 
fidence of  Vernie  Smith,  my  Sun- 
day-school teacher.  I  cherish 
beautiful,  really  beautiful  memo- 
ries of  school  picnics  at  Oneida 
Lake  and  Erieville  Reservoir,  of 
ice  cream  socials  and  strawberry 
festivals,  of  oyster  suppers  and 
of  the  hop-dances  that  celebrated 
the  harvesting  of  those  sovereign 
flowers  that  flavor  beer. 


At  the  mere  mention,  however, 
of  a  clambake  or  a  barbecue  I 
become  malign,  malevolent,  and 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  cur- 
dles in  my  more  or  less  bosom. 

In  all  fairness  I  will  concede 
that  a  barbecue  is  sometimes  one 
thing  and  sometimes  another.  On 
occasion  a  barbecue  is  an  out-of- 
doors  repast  where  the  corpses 
of  whole  oxen,  hair  and  hoofs  re- 
moved of  course,  are  toasted  over 
bonfires  while  thousands  wait  to 
tear  them  limb  from  limb.  At 
other  times  the  barbecue  descends 
to  the  low  level  of  sub-soil  cuisine 
which  is  the  particular  province 
of  the  clambake. 

If  fortunately,  you  have  never 
been  to  a  clambake  I'll  tell  you 
how  it's  done.  First  you  dig  a 
sizeable  pit  in  the  ground,  line 
it  with  stones  and  build  a  brisk 
fire  in  it.  If  we  could  stop  right 
there  with  the  biblical  injunc- 
tion that  "Whoso  diggith  a  pit 
shall  fall  therein,"  all  would  be 
well;  but  this  never  happens.  The 
clambake-contriver  is  much  too 
wary  for  this. 

He  has  at  hand  literally  bush- 
els of  tender,  succulent  clams 
in  their  sandy  shells ;  he  has 
dozens  of  prime  lobsters;  he  has 
hundreds  of  ears  of  unhusked 
Golden  Bantam  corn;  he  has,  per- 
haps, a  score  or  so  of  young,  prop- 
erly dressed  broiling  chickens;  he 
has  inevitably  a  mountain  of  dank, 
damp  seaweed  gathered  by  the 
dark  of  the  moon  near  the  spot 
where  the  local  sewer  debouches 
into  the  sea. 

Well,  finally  the  fire  in  the  pit 
roars  itself  out  and  the  stones  are 
piping  hot.  Into  this  Tophet  goes 
a  layer  of  seaweed,  then  follow 
clams,  then  more  seaweed,  then 
corn,  then  more  seaweed,  then  lob- 
sters and  chickens  and  then  a 
final  topping  of  seaweed  with  or 
without  a  maraschino  cherry.  The 
noisome  pyre  finally  is  covered 
with  a  cozy  comforter  of  old 
guano  sacks  and  left  to  stew  and 
steam  in  its  own  unhappy  juice. 

While  this  hellish  broth  fer- 
ments the  guests  gradually  tipple 
themselves  into  stupefied  acquies- 
cence. 

At  long  and  rather  smelly  last, 
the  grave  gives  up  its  dead,  the 
shroud  of  sacks  and  seaweed  is 
removed  and  the  feast  begins.  I 
do  not  need  to  tell  my  readers  of 
the  chemical  mysteries  that  the 
clambake  magician  has  performed. 

Chickens  that  taste  like  corn 
husks  come  to  our  frugal  paper 
plates.  The  Golden  Bantam  by 
some   miracle   has   a   real  clam 
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favor;  in  (lie  lobsters  those  tid 
luts  of  the  sen  you  can  definitely 
drtcct  traces  not  only  of  corn 
husks  iii.I  nn wiril  lint  of  cobble 
stones  as  well,  while  the  cherry- 
stones curry  the  unmistakable 
aum  of  a  lavatory  where  tish  con 
grcgatc  after  a  hard  day's  work 
li>  wash  up  before  they  go  home 
to  mother  and  the  kiddies. 

The  appurtenances,  the  pano 
plies  and  the  gadgets  that  have 
been  made  available  for  outdoor 
cooking  arc  almost  as  diverse  and 
miraculous  is  those  developed 
by  the  (iencral  Fdcctric  Company 
for  indoor  kitchen  efficiency.  The\ 
go  the  whole  route  from  a  simple 
portable  grill  costing  two  or  three 
dollars  to  such  magnificent  go- 
ings on  as  may  be  found  on  the 
estate  of  my  friend  I. on  Manning 
somewhere  in  California. 

1  once  lunched  with  Mr.  Man 
ning  at  the  Men's  Bar  at  the  Wal 
dorf.  We  discussed  wine  anil  food 
and  the  influence  of  the  Medici 
upon  our  modern  table.  Finally 
I  on  said.  "Do  you  like  to  cook 
outdoors  ?" 

I  innocently  answered.  "Yes." 
I  thought  he  was  going  to  ask 
some  trivial  question  about  the 
art.  Such  was  not  the  case.  He 
fished  in  his  pocket  for  a  pencil, 
turned  over  the  menu  and  began 
to  draw  pictures  of  an  open-air 
kitchen  that  he  had  just  com- 
pleted at  his  home.  More  menus 
were  called  for  to  tell  his  story 
and  the  supply  in  the  Men's  Bar 
having  run  out.  bus  boys  were 
sent  to  bring  an  additional  quan 


kit]    from  the  Sert  Hooin  and  the 
Nurse  drill.  Meanwhile,  the  gen 
tlemen  behind  the  bar  were  not 
inattenti\ i   to  our  necessities.  The 
sun   sank   to   rest   somewhere  in 

Brooklyn  while  I  mI  completely 

fascinated  by  the  pictorial  story 
that  unfolded 

The  i OCiH  mural  mischief  of  the 
Mannings  would  amply  equip  un 
outdoor  Waldorf.  There  are  grills 
and  spita  and  roasting  racks, 
there  are  cranes  and  trivets,  there 
are  automatic  fish  boilers  that  ebb 
and  flow  with  the  tide,  there  is 
equipment  lor  grilling  elephants, 
cm  brochrttr,  there  are  whiffle 
irons  and  pheasant  mens,  ^iims 
that  shoot  syrupedj  buttered  waf 
Hes  or  hot  biscuits  and  honey  at 
the  quests  Hid  some  mysterious 
subterranean  mechanism  that  in- 
flates pop  overs  with  compressed 
air.  cooks  them  by  infra  red  rays 
and  wafts  them  from  plate  to 
plate.  My  this  time  there  were  no 
more  menus  so  we  ordered  dinner 
and  I  finally  escorted  Mr.  Man- 
ning to  an  airport  where  a  large, 
graceful  plane  whisked  him  off 
into  the  starry  darkness. 

I  have  at  Watch  Hill  Farm 
an  outdoor  grille  built  of  fire- 
brick. It  lias  u  chimney  and  three 
separate  grids  that  may  be  used 
mil ii  for  a  small  party  or  rn  massr 
for  bigger  company.  There  is  ad- 
jacent a  slate  topped  table  with 
space  below  for  storing  wood. 

I  am  also  the  proud  possessor 
of  a  Huntington  Hroilcr  which  is 
often  used.  It  is  made  of  stain- 
less steel,  mav  be  wheeled  about 


The  author  officiates  at  his  own  outdoor  prill;  his  equipment  includes 
three  grids,  a  Huntington  Broiler,  nearby  work  table 
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•  You  would  expect  to 
choose  the  supreme  Scotch 
to  honor  one  of  life's  great 
moments.  But  how  about 
other  occasions?  Why  be  any 
the  less  particular? 

Remember,  Haig  &  Haig 
is  the  only  Scotch  with  a 
314-ycar-old  record  of  sat- 
isfaction. And  yet,  despite 
this  distinction,  I  laig  &  I  Iaig 
makes  no  extra  charge  for 
its  great  name  and  fame. 


...  Its  fine  flavor 
has  satisfied  for  314  years 

PINCH  BOTTLE  12  YEARS  OLD  •  FIVE  STAR  8  YEARS  OlD 
I  BLENDED  SCOTS  WHISKY 86  8  PROOF  •  SOMERSET  IMPORTERS.  Ltd..  NEW  TORK.  CHICAGO.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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B>  Appointment  To 


II. M.  Klnu  George  VI 


TRUTH  ABOUT  THIS  CHAP  IS— 

he's  here  to  attract  attention.  No 
picture  can  do  justice  to  a  Weather- 
ill  suit.  Even  one  on  another  man 
gives  you  only  an  "outside"  appreci- 
ation. To  get  the  real  proof  of  what 
Weatherill  can  do  for  you,  you  must 
feel  Wearherill  clothes  on  your  back. 
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Civil,  Military,  Sporting  Tailors;  Ladies' 
Tailors  &  Habit  Makers;  Breeches  Specialists 

Of  Bernard  Weatherill  Limited  of  London. 
lto>al  Warrant  Holders. 


PETER  DAWSON 

\^  WHISKY 
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JUUUS  WILE  SONS  &  CO.,  INC.,  2  PARK  AVE..  N.  Y.,  SOU  U.S.  ACENTS 


English  Type— Rail  and  Hurdle  Fence 

LARGE  STOCK— PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 


Write  for  catalogue 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 


THE  NATIONAL  HORSE  SHOW 

An  article  on  the  "National"  will  be 
a  featureaof  the  November  issue  of 

COUNTRY  LIFE 


on  rubber  tires,  has  a  warming 
oven  and  a  motor-driven  spit 
booked  up  to  the  house  current  by 
a  long  cord.  This  is  as  nearly  a 
perfect  tool  as  is  available  and 
may  be  had  from  good  stores  like 
Lewis  and  Conger,  Hammacher 
Schlemmer  and  Abercrombie  and 
Fitch.  Asbestos  gloves  are  useful 
things  to  have  and  long  forks  and 
the  old-fashioned  wire  toasting 
grills. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give 
here  a  factual  account  of  all  of 
the  formulae  and  recipes  that 
have  been  developed  for  cooking 
in  the  open.  There  are  hundreds 
of  them  that  gathered  together 
would  make  a  book.  In  fact  such 
a  book  has  been  well,  wisely  and 
pleasantly  written  by  my  good 
friend  James  Beard  under  the 
title  of  "Cook  It  Outdoors."  It 
may  be  ordered  for  your  instruc- 
tion and  your  delectation  from 
this  Department  or  from  your 
favorite  bookseller. 

There  are  thousands  of  ways  of 
presenting  beef,  but  our  Ameri- 
can favorite  is  the  namburger. 
There  are  150  different  types  of 
sausage,  but  the  one  nearest  to 


our  hearts  here  in  America  is  the 
frankfurt.  I  do  not  own  a  pencil 
long  enough  to  calculate  how^f, 
many  millions  of  pounds  of  these 
two  favorite  American  foods, 
cooked  over  stoves  or  charcoal 
fires,  annually  perform  distin- 
guished service  to  our  palates. 

These  two  manifestations  of 
meat  are  popular  among  both  the 
high  and  the  humble.  The  cold 
and  lonely  driver  of  a  truck  stop- 
ping at  night  at  a  road-side  stand, 
warms  himself  and  refreshes  his 
body  and  his  spirit  with  a  ham- 
burger or  a  frankfurt  and  a  cup 
of  steaming  coffee.  His  richer  and 
perhaps  more  fortunate  brothers 
and  sisters  of  all  degrees  and  com- 
plexities, returning  from  a  dance 
at  the  country  club,  do  exactly 
this  same  thing  and  get  the  same 
comfort  and  reassurance. 

My  somewhat  ancient  but  still 
optimistic  heart  glows  with  this 
friendly  and  stimulating  thought 
— that  a  land,  our  land,  that  has 
such  common  and  fundamental 
ties  as  the  frarfkfurt  and  the  ham- 
burger will  never  furnish  fertile 
soil  for  class  wars,  class  con- 
sciousness or  class  distinctions. 


CORN  HUSKING  HOLIDAY 

(Continued  from  pa(/c  j 


by  lightning,"  and  we  all  turned 
toward  the  gate. 

The  twelfth  wagon  came  slowly 
into  the  yard.  There  was  a  little 
flurry  of  activity.  Drivers,  busk- 
ers, gleaners  and  referees  climbed 
into  their  wagons.  Tom  and  the 
timekeeper  had  a  few  hurried 
words  together.  And  one  after 
.•mother  the  wagons  lumbered  out 
of  the  yard,  to  the  cornfield. 

At  the  far  end.  one  corner  had 
been  prepared  for  the  meet.  There 
were  twelve  lands,  one  for  each 
husker,  a  land  consisting  of  six 
rows  of  standing  corn.  Each  land 
was  separated  from  the  next  land 
by  seven  rows  of  corn  plowed 
down  to  make  a  lane  wide  enough 
for  two  wagons  to  pass. 

One  after  the  other,  in  slow 
procession,  the  wagons  with  their 
teams  arrived.  There  was  a  short 
delay  while  the  buskers  drew  lots 
for  their  lands,  and  the  wagons 
took  positions  at  the  heads  of  the 
alloted  lanes. 

Then  the  gun  sang  out  and  soon 
the  ears  began  to  hit  against 
the  bangboards  with  dull  thuds. 

The  crowd  scattered,  some  fol- 
lowing one  husker,  some  another. 
Most  of  the  crowd  was  in  Land  2 
with  Tom.  Tom  had  been  county 
champion  for  several  years  and 
was  a  general  favorite. 

It  was  beautiful  to  watch  him. 
Every  movement  counted.  Not 
once  did  he  turn  his  head  as  he 
threw  the  ears  toward  the  wagon. 
While  his  right  hand  threw  one 
ear,  his  left  was  already  reaching 
for  another,  his  eyes  seeking  out 
other  ears  ahead.  He  was  three 
men  instead  of  one,  all  moving  to- 
gether in  harmony  and  coopera- 
tion, like  smooth  flowing  music. 

"Tom's   awful   fast,"  someone 


said.  "He  don't  lose  any  motions. 
He's  all  in  one." 

"It's  all  clean  too.  Bill  always 
has  a  good  load  but  it's  dirty." 

Tom  wore  neither  gloves  nor 
husking  mitts.  Smoothly,  steadily 
he  worked,  in  his  slow,  even 
tempo,  the  ears  hitting  the  bang- 
board  with  constant  rhythm. 

The  wagons  moved  ponderously 
down  the  lanes.  In  back  of  them 
walked  the  referees,  making  no 
effort  to  restrain  the  crowd.  The 
gleaners  walked  behind  the  husk- 
ers,  dragging  their  burlap  sacks, 
picking  up  the  ears  the  huskers 
overlooked  on  the  stalks,  and  the 
ears  that  had  missed  the  wagons 
and  fallen  on  the  ground. 

Thud-thud-thud  the  ears  hit 
against  the  boards  and  fell  into 
the  wagons.  The  corn  came  from 
the  husks  with  a  sound  like  tear- 
ing paper. 

Some  of  the  huskers  were  in 
their  undershirts.  Some  wore  no 
shirts  at  all.  All  of  them  were 
sweating. 

Now  and  then  someone  cheered 
a  contestant.  Quiet  cheering.  Not 
the  vociferous,  organized  cheers 
of  football  and  baseball  games. 
No  one  was  excited.  There  was 
plenty  of  time. 

ThucKthud-thud —  The  minutes 
passed  slowly.  The  thin  yellow 
dust  of  cornstalks  sifted  down 
over  us.  The  air  was  filled  with 
chaff  like  tiny  flecks  of  flying 
gold.  Some  of  the  girls  and  men 
were  pairing  up. 

Thud-thud— 

It  was  hot  for  October.  The 
sun  poured  down,  spilling  a  hard 
yellow  light  over  the  rows  and 
rows  of  corn.  There  was  color 
everywhere.  The  yellow  corn- 
stalks, the  red  wagons,  the  bright- 
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colored  dfOMM        1 1 »«*  n(t\*  mid 
women,  tlir  Ml'l  Mm'  mernlU 
|nnd  duiiffArff  ■,  blur*  olinding  ntT 

purple*,  ntM  nml  brown*. 

The  r«r»  WIN  piled  IhkIi  in 
ill  ilu  »  i^.H' .  'rum  mill  Mill 
»rrc  nlmost  nt  the  rml  of  their 

 ii. I  two  rawi  of  corn.  F.xeltc 

inriil  rippled  over  t lit-  crowd.  Mm 
took  out  w /itches,  coinp.md  time 

'Only  three  in  111  ill i  .  now." 

Only  two  .  .  . 

Ton  riniihcd  In*  necond  two 
row*  ami  started  down  tin-  center, 

his  wuraa  crashing  down  tin 

<ttalk<*.  Thrrr  couldn't  be  <io  much 
time  now. 

"Attaboy,  Tom." 
(iood      work,     boy.  You're 
headed  straight  for  tin-  State 

Again  the  gun  .tnng  out  nnd 
the  80  tninute<i  were  up. 

Bach    nt    the     farmyard  the 
women  were  cutting  pie  ami  set 
ting   out    buns   on    long  trestle 
tnhlr.i  in  a  shed. 

I  me  up.  folks."  tiny  greeted 

us. 

We  lined  up  and  tiled  into  the 
shed  for  hamburgers,  hot  coffee 
mil  |>ie  at  live  cents  each,  the 
money  to  go  to  the  County  Home 
Bureau. 

A  salesman  arrived  and  set  up 
a  washing  machine  near  the  shed, 
the  motor  attached  to  the  engine 
of  his  ear.  The  motor  moved 
jerkily  back  and  forth  with  a 
noisy  rumble  of  machinery.  He 
stood  beside  it.  smoking  idl\  . 
ready  to  point  out  its  virtues  and 
merits.  But  the  Home  Bureau 
women  were  too  busy  dispensing 
food,  the  rest  of  us  receiving  it 
to  act  as  audience. 

Onk  by  one  the  husking 
wagons  drove  into  the  yard 
and  pulled  up  by  the  barns,  and 
the  long  process  of  weighing  the 
corn  and  calculating  the  scores 
began.  The  corn  was  weighed,  a 
wagon  load  at  a  time,  and  husk- 
and  gleanings  weighed  and  deduc- 
tions made.  As  soon  as  a  load  was 
weighed  the  ears  were  dumped 
and  carried  by  an  elevator  to  the 
cribs. 

We  stood  around  watching, 
holding  our  paper  plates  and  tin 
cups.  The  girls  and  younger  men 
had  paired  off,  and  sat  in  twos 
on  the  porch  steps,  on  wagon 
tongues,  on  the  running  boards  of 
ears,  eating  and  laughing.  Some 
of  the  farmers  sprawled  on  the 
ground,  chewing  at  blades  of 
grass. 

One  of  the  men  brought  a  lad- 
der and  began  to  mark  out  a 
scoreboard,  with  a  piece  of  chalk, 
on  the  side  of  the  barn.  We 
crowded  around  to  watch.  He 
wrote  down  the  names  of  the 
twelve  contestants  and  began  to 
copy  down  the  scores  of  the 
huskers  whose  loads  had  been 
weighed. 

"No.  3's  got  a  good  load,"  some- 
one said. 

"One  hasn't  anv  reductions  at 
all." 

"He  makes  nice  figures,"  said 
one  of  the  women. 

"One  year  everybody  got  five 
dollars;  everybody  that  picked." 


One  year  they  gave  them  n 
pair  of  gloves," 

The  minutes  passed  slowly, 
ipiictly. 

Suddenly  tin  quietness  was 
broken  by  a  crash  of  noise  from 
the  road.  Two  large  buses,  with 
radios  blaring,  and  horns  shrll  k 
lug,  raced  into  the  yard.  Cotton 
banners  strung  the  length  of  tin- 
cars,  black  letters  on  red,  pro 
i  I  niiieil  one  bus  "Democrat,"  and 
the  other  "Republican." 

The  cars  stopped  just  inside 
I  In  \  .1  rd  .iinl  i  si  ream  of  men  and 
women  got  out;  the  candidates 
tor  local,  state  and  congressional 
elections,  ami  their  wives  ami 
f  riends. 

"How  was  the  match.'"  they 
said.    "Surry  we  eouldu't  maki  il 

 n  r.    Mad  a  meeting  the  other 

end  of  the  county." 

The  men  began  to  shake  hands 
mil  hand  out  political  cards  all 
around,  now  and  then  asking 
i|in  stions  about  "crops." 

Two  men  from  a  feed  and  seed 
company  arrived  in  a  blue  sedan, 
and  began  to  pass  out  large  col 
orcd  handbills  reds,  greens,  yd 
lows,  purples,  blues- —advertising 
a  manufactured  food  for  lilies  and 
cattle. 

"Save  your  corn  and  sell  it," 
they  s.aid,  handing  out  posters  in- 
discriminately with  their  advice. 
"Feed  this  to  your  hogs  instead. 
It's  made  from  real  corn.  Costs 
only  half  as  much  and  the  hogs 
love  it." 

"It's  really  corn  in  liquid 
form." 

"Here  you  arc,  Sister,"  one  of 
them  said,  handing  me  an  orange 
sheet.  "Try  this  and  you  can  buy 
that  Ford  you've  been  saving  for." 

The  country  girls  stared  at  the 
town  girls,  in  their  sweaters  and 
sports  clothes;  and  the  town 
women  smoked  leisurely,  and 
smiled  politely  back. 

And  slowly  the  corn  was 
weighed,  and  the  elevator  carried 
the  ears  away. 

The  feed  salesmen  gave  out 
their  handbills  and  departed.  The 
washing  machine  was  packed  up 
and  taken  away.  After  a  half 
hour  or  so  the  politicians  got  in 
the  buses  and  horns  honking, 
loudspeaker  screeching.  drove 
noisily  away. 

There  was  a  sudden  stillness. 
•You  could  actually  hear  the  birds 
again  in  the  trees. 

The  scorekeeper  came  with  his 
paper  and  began  to  mark  down 
the  last  of  the  scores. 

"Well,  folks.  Looks  like  Tom's 
done  it  again." 

"'Ray  for  Tom." 

"Speech.  Speech." 

"Looks  like  they  want  to  hear 
a  few  words  from  you,  Tom.  And 
then  Mr.  Miller  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  has  a  few  words  to  say." 

A  dozen  pairs  of  hands  hoisted 
a  grinning  Tom  on  top  of  one  of 
the  wagons. 

"Well  folks—" 

The  political  cards  lay  forgot- 
ten, scattered  like  chicken  feed. 
The  colored  handbills  made  gay 
splashes  of  color  on  the  ground. 
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YOU  CAN  BUY  BROOKS  CLOTHES 
THIS  FALL  IN  61  CITIES 

In  addition  to  the  territories  (owrcd  by  our  New  York  More 
Hid  ill  Boston,  I  .on  Angeles  ;ind  S.m  Fr.uu  iw  o  br.un  ln  »-  Brooks 

Brother*1  travelling  repreMntativei  arc  now  viiiiing  57  ritie»  ill 
over  the  country  ■■>  lifted  below.  If  you  will  write  to  our  New 
York  store,  we  .Ii  ill  be  gl.ul  to  let  you  know  where  and  when 
one  of  these  men  will  be  loc.ited  in  your  own  neighborhood! 
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Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 
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Louisville  Pittsburgh 
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Milwaukee 


Portland,  Ore 
Pottftown,  Pa. 


Si.  Joseph 

St.  Louis 
Si.  Paul 

San  Antonio 
S.in  Dirgo 
Santa  Barbara 

Savannah 

Seattle 


Colorado  Springs  Minneapolis 
Culumhus  Nashville 
Dallas  New  II 

Dayton 
Denver 
Dc«  Moines 
Detroit 
Kl  Paso 
('•rami  Rapids 


Princeton,  N.  J.  Southboro,  Mast. 

Providence  Syracuse 


Riclir 


Ro,  In  h 
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Toledo 
Tucson 
Tulsa 

L'tica 

Washington 
Waterlown,  Conn. 
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MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY- FOURTH  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 

BOS  TON    •    SAN  FRANCISCO    •    LOS  ANGELES 


has  its  finest  expression  at 
THE  BILTMORE 

Superb  appointments  .  .  .  flawless  service  ...  an  Inter- 
nationally famous  cuisine  .  .  .  and  a  leisurely  tempo 
create  a  distinguished  home  for  discerning  people  .  .  . 
convenient  to  New  York's  most  interesting  activities. 
Apartments  of  one  to  six  rooms,  reasonable  rates. 

THE  BILTMORE 

David  B.  Mulligan,  President 
MADISON  AVENUE  AT  43RD  STREET,  NEw"  YORK 

^//>«W  c/eva/riv  and  staii-teny,  co*i  >iec/(oni  tui/A  f//ran<l 
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GUNS  &  GAM 


BY  COL.  H.  P.  SHELDON 


AN  American  citizen,  according 
to  my  understanding  of  the 
subject,  is  a  man  who  can  do 
whatever  he  damned  pleases  so 
long  as  he  does  not  infringe  upon 
the  rights  of  other  citizens.  He 
can  vote  as  he  wishes  or  refrain 
from  voting  at  all  if,  as  often 
happens,  no  proper  candidate  pre- 
sents himself. 

He  can  come  and  go  at  will, 
hold  his  own  opinions  on  any 
subject  and,  if  he  is  honest  in 
his  dealings  and  renders  unto  his 
Government  those  things  that  are 
the  Government's  and  obeys  the 
laws  of  the  land,  he  may  not  be 
put  upon,  abused  or  dismayed.  He 
may  carry  and  possess  arms  and 
use  tliem  in  the  defence  of  his 
possessions,  one  of  which  by  the 
way,  is  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  An- 
other is  the  right  to  maintain  his 
respect,  his  dignity  as  a  human 
being,  and  his  privacy,  both 
spiritual  and  physical. 

How  can  he  be  sure  of  his 
ability  to  defend  these  great 
things  if  he  is  disarmed  or  de- 
nied access  to  arms  ?  He  cannot, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  the  dele- 
gates thought  when  they  drafted 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

To  me,  nothing  in  the  present 
dangerous  state  of  affairs  is  more 
dangerous,  more  subtly  malignant 
than  the  incessant  attempts  by  re- 
formers— patriots  all — to  force 
respectable  citizens  to  take  the 
preliminary  step  toward  the  con- 
fiscation of  individually-owned 
firearms  by  requiring  the  regis- 
tration of  them. 

There  is  a  quality  of  sticky- 
footed,  obsequious,  Nazi-like  ten- 
acity about  the  professional  re- 
former in  the  early  stages  of  his 
campaign  that  shouldn't  blind  us 
to  the  fact  that  the  slimy  fellow 
can  be  outrageously  arrogant 
later  on.  You  may  brush  him  off 
your  boot  and  he  goes  humbly 
enough,  but  when  you  look  away 
for  a  moment,  here  he  is  again, 
meek  and  fawning  and  crawling 
and  hoping  to  be  better  received 
this  time. 

In  time  of  peace  they  argue 
that  the  possession  of  firearms  in- 
cites citizens  to  war,  and  in  time 
of  war  they  declare  that  such  dis- 
armament is  necessary  in  the  in- 
terests of  national  defense.  The 
very  persistency  with  which  anti- 
firearms  campaigns  occur  indi- 
cates the  probability  that  they 
are  started  by  the  same  group 
which  for  some  reason  is  more 
interested  in  restricting  individual 
freedom  than  in  preserving  what- 
ever is  left  of  it. 

Anti-firearms  campaigns  seldom 
originate  in  the  organizations 
that  appear  to  sponsor  them.  The 
real  leaders  cannily  stay  under 
cover  while  sincere  but  misguided 
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FIREARMS  REGISTRATION  POPS  UP  AGAIN; 
NEW  MIGRATORY  BIRD  REGULATIONS 


The  Federal  wildfowl  regulations  are  a  bit  more  liberal  this  year 


enthusiasts  bent  on  interfering 
with  other  people's  business  carry 
the  banner  and  make  the  speeches. 

Under  cover  of  the  confusion 
incident  to  the  national  defense 
program,  fresh  attempts  are  be- 
ing made  to  compel  the  registra- 
tion of  firearms.  They  should  be 
watched. 

"Why,"  asks  the  anti-firearms 
lobbyist,  chidingly,  "should  you, 
an  American  citizen,  refuse  to  co- 
operate with  your  government  in 
such  an  insignificant  detail  as  the 
mere  registration  of  your  shot- 
guns, rifles  and  pistols?  It  will 
enable  us  to  seek  out  and  appre- 
hend criminals,  fifth  columnists 
and  traitors.  As  an  honest  man 
and  a  patriotic  one  how  can  you 
object?" 

The  answer  given  a  hundred 
thousand  times  is  this:  That  only 
the  honest  citizens  will  register; 
the  crooks  will  not. 

We  must  realize  that  we  have 
among  us  quislings  and  special- 
ists in  treason.  Our  enemies  from 
without  have  fairly  complete  in- 
formation concerning  our  armed 
forces  and  equipment,  but  there 
is  one  piece  of  information  that 
they  do  not  have  as  yet.  It  is 
vital  to  the  success  of  any  attempt 
to  seize  control  by  forces  within. 
Hitler  would  give  one  of  his 
bloodstained  provinces  to  that 
spy  who  could  steal  for  him  a 


list  of  personally-owned  firearms 
in  this  country  with  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  owners. 

If  the  time  should  ever  come 
when  Unele  Sam  will  need  these 
weapons,  I  presume  that  Ameri- 
can sportsmen  would  hand  them 
in,  and  gladly,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  submit  now 
to  intrusion  by  persons  of  doubt- 
ful purpose.  When,  and  if,  they 
come  to  confiscate  my  weapons,  I 
hope,  insofar  as  one  angry  man 
may,  to  make  the  event  resemble 
the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

HpHE  Federal  regulations  in- 
tended  to  control  the  shooting 
of  migratory  waterfowl  for  1941 
prescribe  an  open  season  of  60 
days  and  are,  as  a  whole,  some- 
what more  liberal  than  those  of 
1940.  This  action  indicates  that 
there  has  been  a  further  increase 
in  the  continental  population  of 
ducks  and  geese. 

The  mourning  dove,  woodcock 
and  jacksnipe  have  not  prospered, 
however,  and  the  new  regulations 
give  these  birds  the  benefit  of  ad- 
ditional protection.  For  the  wood- 
cock the  open  season  remains  at 
fifteen  days  instead  of  the  custom- 
ary 30;  the  mourning  dove  season 
has  been  reduced  to  42  days  with 
September  shooting  eliminated  in 
all  the  southern  states,  and  for 
the  first  time  since  the  passage  of 


the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  in 
1918,  there  will  be  no  open  season 
on  jacksnipe. 

Canvasback  and  ruddy  ducks 
have  been  removed  from  the  re- 
stricted list  and  may  now  be  taken 
at  the  rate  of  ten  a  day.  Pre- 
viously, a  gunner  could  have  no 
more  than  three  of  these  birds  in 
an  aggregate  bag  of  ten  ducks. 
With  minor  exceptions  to  be  noted 
later,  daily  bag  limits  and  posses- 
sion limits  are  unchanged  from 
those  of  1940.  In  some  instances 
the  opening  dates  have  been 
changed  at  the  request  of  state 
conservation  officials  or  for  other 
reasons.  The  use  of  live  decoys  is 
prohibited  and  so  is  baiting. 

These  are  the  general  rules 
under  which  "We  will  do  our  migra- 
tory game  bird  shooting  when  the 
brisk  weather  comes  and  the  great 
flights  of  migrants  begin  to  move 
southward  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  plan. 

Those  who  have  followed  close- 
ly the  courses  and  trends  of  Fed- 
eral activities  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
Act  of  1918  will  note  in  the  1941 
shooting  regulations  evidences  of 
a  significant  departure  from  es- 
tablished policies.  I  refer  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  past  the  privileges 
allowed  and  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  Federal  authority  have 
generally  been  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  make  special  regula- 
tions for  specific  regions. 

In  other  words,  if  Uncle  Sam 
set  the  daily  bag  limit,  for  ex- 
ample, at  ten  birds  that  limit  went 
for  every  gunner  in  every  state 
in  the  Union.  Uncle  Sam  set  the 
maximum  permissible  limits.  Any 
state,  if  it  so  desired,  could  reduce 
these  limits  but  it  could  not  ex- 
tend them. 

Now  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Federal  authorities  are  experi- 
menting with  a  plan  whereby 
special  local  measures  will  be  set 
up  to  meet  certain  local  problems. 
A  notable  example  is  found  in 
regulations  made  to  apply  to 
goose  shooting  in  Hyde  County, 
North  Carolina,  Alexander  Coun- 
ty, Illinois,  and  Siskiyou  County, 
California. 

In  these  counties  only  three 
geese  may  be  legally  taken  during 
any  consecutive  seven  days.  Else- 
where the  daily  bag  limit  of 
geese  is  three  and  the  possession 
limit  six.  In  these  counties,  which 
are  favorite  concentration  areas 
for  the  Canada  goose,  the  annual 
kill  has  been  excessively  high  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  of 
birds  occupying  the  grounds  in 
the  winter. 

For  the  first  time  since  1918 
wood  ducks  may  legally  be  shot 
but  only  in  fifteen  states  and 
only  one  bird  daily.    The  open 
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tenion  on  wood  duck  U  pr«  - 
•crlhcd  fur  the  t»i  he  southern 
slate*  Mini  for  I'cniny  Ivanla, 
ll    mil     Krnl  in  k  \  I'hi*. 

!<•«>,  I*  an  experimental  provUlon 
*pparcutl\  mill  based  on  (lie  old 
familiar  H  ■.■.inn.  ni  ll.  it  great 
number*  of  wood  duck*  iirr  killed 
annually  l>\  gunner*  who  fwilrd 
to  Identify  tlu-  bird  before  slu>.»i 
mil;  Frequently  thr  bird*  no 
kill.. I  arc  hit  to  spoil  huf.iiisc  tin 
gunner  doesn't  dare  rink  being 
found  with  one  in  hi*  possession. 

It  is  tin mic hi  ll' 1 1  »  one  bird 
Allowance  will  not  increase  the 
total  kill  but  will  reduce  the 
waste.  It  seems  like  a  compli- 
cated w.i\  to  c  I  it  th''  problem, 
but  the  proposal  has  been  brought 
up  so  frequently  that  it  should, 
perhaps,  be  given  a  practical  test 
to  lay  the  ghost,  or  resurrect  it. 

There  will  be  no  open  season 
•  mi  j  icksnipc.  No  one  seems  to 
know  what  has  happened  to  this 
bird  of  the  hoglands,  but  for  scv 
eral  years  past  observers  have 
been  consistently  reporting  a 
gradual  decrease 


The  breeding  grouiuU  of  the 
jneksulpe  include  northern  1'nited 
Statei  ami  practically  all  of  Can 
ada.    As  the  birds  migrate  south 
ward  their  route  is  as  wide  as  the 
Continent;  no  little  bog  or  mini 
hole  but  has  a  lew  of  the  dainty 
transients.    This    wide  dispersal 
is  highly  advantageous  and  would 
probably  always  insure  an  ahund 
ance  of  snipe  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that   the   wintering  ground* 
along  the  Gulf,  which   receive  a 
great    proportion  of   the  pupula 
tiofl  arc  relatively  limited. 

While  they  remain  concentrated 
Opoa  this  area  the  birds  are  ex- 
posed to  many  hazards,  chief  of 
which  is  an  occasional  spell  of 
freezing  weather  such  as  occurred 
in   I  OK). 

If   the    l!»K)   freeze   has  been 
largely    responsible    for   the  de- 
crease   of    woodcock    and  jack 
snipe,    then    we    may    expect  a 
fairly  rapid  recovery  under  nor 
mil  conditions  of  climate.    I  hope 
so,  for  a  lew  snipe  on  an  adjacent 
bog  has  saved  many  a  had  duck 
ing  day  for  inc. 


WE  SHALL  HAVE  WILDLIFE 

(Continued  from  page  SI ) 


P i 1 1 111:1 1 1  Hobcrtson  Act.  That  Act 
authorizes  the  annual  appropria- 
tion to  the  Fish  ami  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice of  a  fund  not  in  excess  of  the 
amount  received  from  the  Fed- 
eral sales  ta\  of  10'V  on  sport 
ing  arms  and  ammunition.  Since 
the  enactment  of  the  law  the 
amounts  actually  appropriated 
tunc  been  less  than  the  amounts 
received  from  the  tax.  These 
funds  are  apportioned  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  land  area 
and  the  number  of  hunting-license 
holders,  and  are  so  matched  w  ith 
State  funds  that  the  Federal 
Government  bears  751  and  the 
State  25%  of  the  cost  of  each 
undertaking.  All  work  is  per- 
formed through  projects  submit- 
ted by  the  State  game  depart- 
ments to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  outlining  the  proposal  and 
including  work  plans  and  specifi- 
cations. When  the  work  is  com- 
pleted all  lands  and  equipment 
become  the  property  of  the  State. 
I  understand  that  nearly  200  such 
projects  have  been  approved  at 
this  time.  A  common  characteris- 
tic of  the  Pittman-Robertson 
projects  is  that  the  money  is  used 
to  acquire  a  tangible  asset — land, 
or  an  intangible  asset — knowledge. 
Both  of  these  things  are  inde- 
structible and  both  are  very  neces- 
sary to  the  future  welfare  of  the 
resource. 

Many  of  us  can  remember  when 
in  the  field  of  wildlife  conserva- 
tion it  was  every  man  for  himself. 
The  Federal  Government  ran  its 
own  show  and  was  generally  sus- 
pected of  having  designs  against 
the  rights  of  the  States  to  admin- 
ister their  own  resources.  Each 
State  conducted  its  own  research 
work,  if  any,  and  tried  to  enforce 
its  own  game  laws  and  regulations 
without  assistance  from  its  neigh- 


bors or  Uncle  Sam.  It  was  a 
profitless  and  unhappy  state  of 
affairs,  quite  in  contrast  to  that 
which  prevails  today. 

The  splendid  work  being  done 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
provides  an  example  of  the  sort 
of  cooperation  and  coordination  of 
Government  activities  that  is  the 
blood  and  breath  of  the  National 
conservation  program.  Whatever 
is  done  in  the  name  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  is  done  also  in 
the  cause  of  wildlife  restoration. 
It  works  the  other  way,  too,  so 
that  when  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  rcfloods  a  drained  marsh 
for  wildfowl,  fish,  and  furbcarers, 
or  revegetates  a  barren  slope  for 
upland  game,  it  is  also  conserving 
soil  and  water. 

Every  individual  has  a  respon- 
sibility toward  the  whole  pro- 
gram. If  he  owns  land  he  can  find 
means  to  make  it  more  productive 
of  wildlife.  Those  of  us  who  are 
landless,  or  nearly  so,  can  at  least 
acquaint  ourselves  with  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  conservation 
so  that  we  can  act  intelligently 
when  the  resource  is  threatened 
or  when  wise  administration  calls 
for  a  vote  of  confidence.  Any  na- 
tionally owned  resource  as  valua- 
ble as  this  is  never  safe  from 
subtle  or  audacious  attempts  to 
exploit  it. 

The  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities discussed  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  amount  to  more  than 
something  that  should  be  done; 
they  are  things  that  have  already 
been  established.  The  machinery 
is  in  motion  and  producing  a  type 
of  progressive,  sensible  adminis- 
tration of  American  wildlife  that 
is  certain  to  be  successful  if  it  is 
not  meddled  with  by  selfish,  im- 
patient tinkerers. 


will  mmm  swis 

Tliey  lie  in  I  k  Hag! 


PF.RHAPS  you  know  what  it's  like— to  have 
waited  since  early  dawn,  and  then  when 
you've  about  decided  to  call  it  a  day,  to  have  a 
couple  of  big  honkers  come  sneaking  in  low 
over  the  blind! 

A  double  on  Canada  geese  right  there  in 
front  of  you!  Let  that  happen,  and  you'll  be- 
right  there  with  what  it  takes  if  you're  shoot- 
ing a  Winchester  wildfowl  gun  and  Winches- 
ter Super  Speed  shells,  backed  by  Winchester  s 
75  years  of  "knowing  how." 

Winchester  does  know  how  to  turn  out  sw  eet- 
shooting,  clean-killing  wildfowl  guns  and  shells. 
A  Model  12  Repeater  or  Model  21  Double  Bar- 
rel duck  gun,  with  your  fit  in  stock  dimensions, 
will  give  you  superb  wildfowling  service.  Win- 
chester Super  Speed  and  Leader  Super  Speed 
shells  are  the  equals  of  these  guns  in  hard-hit- 
ting wildfowl  loads,  with  super  power  delivered 
in  a  short  shot  string.  For  upland  shooting  there 
are  Winchester  Rangers,  the  all-around,  aver- 
age-range loads  distinguished  for  superior  uni- 
formity. 

Your  Winchester  dealer  will  be  glad  to  help 
you  in  selecting  a  Winchester  shotgun  and  the 
Winchester  shells  to  bring  out  its  best  perform- 
ance. For  folders— FREE— address  Dept.  4-BU. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 

Division  of  Western  Cartridge  Company 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 


TVfNCffE5T£R 


TRADE  M  A  R  H 
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GARDENS 


•BY  DOROTHY  NICHOLA 


HOW  TO  PLAN  AND  BUILD  A  HARMONIOUS 
SMALL  WALLED  GARDEN 


The  same  garden  [ater  in  the  season;  after  the  tulips  are  finished 
annuals  are  put  in  to  take  their  place 


A little  walled  garden  lias 
an  appeal  for  all  mankind 
I  feel  sure.  One  doesn't  have  to 
be  a  horticulturist,  or  even  a 
garden  lover,  to  be  intrigued  with 
such  a  spot.  It  gives  one  a  feel- 
ing of  seclusion,  even  of  security, 
which  is  surely  a  respite  and  a 
help  these  troublesome  days. 

The  garden  illustrated  here  is 
just  such  a  place.  Throw  your- 
self back  into  a  long,  comfort- 
able chair  on  the  terrace,  which 
opens— -from  the  house — listen  to 
the  tinkle  of  the  fountain — let 
your  eyes  feast  on  the  lovely 
planting — and  soon  a  feeling  of 
peace  will  steal  over  you  and  a 
knowledge  that  some  day,  some 
how,  things  will  be  gentle  and 
gracious  and  sane  again.  Walled 
gardens  do  that  to  the  human 
mind,  it's  a  trick  they  have — so 
all  praise  to  them! 

This  is  a  beautifully  planned 
garden.  Its  size,  the  height  of 
the  wall,  the  design  of  the  flower 
beds,  and  the  width  of  the  paths 
are  all  cleverly  worked  out,  and 
the  planting  is  exquisite.  The 
plan1  gives  the  proportions,  also 
the  planting  arrangement,  and  I 
wish  to  enlarge  on  why  this  garden 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  fine  piece  of 
planting. 

First  and  foremost,  because  it 

1  Furnished  upon  request. 


is  simple,  uniform  and  restful; 
simple  because  there  are  very  few 
varieties  of  flowers,  uniform  be- 
cause all  the  plants  are  about  the 
same  height,  and  restful  because 
the  colors  are  pleasing  and  har- 
monious. I  have  often  spoken  of 
the  importance  of  these  qualities, 
and  this  is  a  rare  example  of  their 
merit.  It  is  hard,  I  know,  not  to 
use  hundreds  of  the  flowers  you 
yearn  for,  but  if  you  indulge 
yourself,  if  you  throw  into  a  small 
enclosed  garden  plants  of  all 
kinds,  shapes,  sizes  and  colors, 
you  will  forfeit  what  you  set  out 
to  do,  which  is  to  make  a  lovely, 
restful  out-door  room. 

You  can  see  by  the  photograph 
that  the  spring  garden  is  a  mass 
of  tulips  carpeted  with  forget-me- 
nots  and  pansies.  Here  is  a 
chance,  of  course,  to  work  out 
one's  own  taste  in  color  arrange- 
ment. If  you  want  a  gay  effect, 
you  can  "go  to  town"  on  exciting, 
bright  colored  tulips.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  want  to  keep  the 
color  scheme  soft,  you  will  find 
available  all  the  necessary  colors 
to  work  out  your  ideas. 

The  spring  color  scheme  in 
this  particular  garden  is  alluring. 
In  the  center  beds  there  are  pale 
yellow  tulips,  carpeted  with  blue 
pansies,  and  in  the  side  beds  pale 
lavender  and  deep  purple  tulips 


carpeted  with  yellow  pansies. 
Near  the  terrace  are  bright  yellow 
and  dark  purple  tulips  coming  up 
through  the  bluest  of  blue  forget- 
me-nots,  and  in  the  borders  along 
the  wall,  mixed  with  the  peren- 
nials are  tulips  shading  from  white 
and  pale  yellow  to  deep  yellow 
and  copper.  Around  the  pool  are 
more  forget-me-nots.  Make  your 
selection  of  tuilps  carefully  and, 
by  the  way,  include  some  early 
cottage  ones  as  well  as  the  Breed- 
ers and  Darwins  to  lengthen  the 
blooming  period. 

This  autumn  the  American 
growers  should  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  bulbs  of  well  estab- 
lished varieties,  so  we  can  have 
our  tulip  gardens  in  spite  of  Herr 


Hitler  and  his  "protection"  of 
Holland. 

After  the  tulips  are  finished, 
the  center  beds  are  tidied  up  and 
the  annuals,  strong  little  plants, 
most  of  them  already  in  bloom, 
are  put  right  in.  These  plants 
are  ageratum  (powder  blue), 
hunnemannia  (yellow  poppy-like 
flowers)  and  heliotrope  (purple) 
with  four  standard  heliotrope  for 
height  and  style.  Now,  don't  groan 
and  say  "that  means  a  greenhouse 
and  all  sorts  of  expense  which 
lets  me  out!"  Please  don't  dis- 
card the  idea  until  we  look  into 
it  more  carefully. 

Heliotrope?  Yes,  that  means 
purchasing  plants  from  a  green- 
house.   If  that  is  too  expensive 


COTTSCHO  PHOTOS 

A  splendid  example  of  a  it. ell -planned  little  icalled-in  garden;  in  spring  it  is  a  mass  of  tulips  carpeted  with  forget-me-nots  and  pansies 
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mii«I  You  tuH  to  furry  out  tin 
vimr    color    u'liriiit-,    u»r>  iliirk 

•in  I 'I.  |M-tunU«.  If  pUnti-il  In 
OK  Im»N  curly  In  the  ■pritiK," 
thry  CMti  \mt  Im.mu-IiI  to  iiiffiolenl 
nt»ttirit\  to  iiKtkr  h  fnir  iIiowIiik 
by  thr  fir«t  of  Junr  antl  n  ' * Imk 
■how"  from  tin'  middle  of  .liuir 
until  froat.  Mm.  np|ilim  aUo  to 
iMratutn  and  liunnrnntnnU.  Imt 
tlir  Utter  li.it  to  have  a  little 
•perial  attention  ilur  to  itt  .imt 
■ion  to  Inintf  traiiiplnntrd. 

Try  tli it  ri'i'ript.  Sow  a  frw 
arrda  in  |>ott  .mil  put  in  dot  Inula. 
\\  Ik  ii  thr  littli'  plantt  an-  a  boat 
two  uu  li'  >  Incli.  thin  out  to  one 
plant.  Have  on  hand  at  many 
potti-d  plantt  at  it  nrocttary  for 
your  planting  tiluinc,  and  when 
the  time  route*  to  put  tliem  in 
the  garden  all  you  have  to  do  la 
to  take  them  carefully  out  of  the 
pott  and  imp  them  into  their 
new  home.  By  the  way.  do  you 
know  the  best  method  of  getting 
a  plant  out  of  a  pot.  because  if 
you  don't,  it  ran  be  quite  a 
ttruggle.  Hold  the  plant  next  to 
the  toil  firmly  with  your  second 
and  third  ringer*.  Turn  pot  up- 
side down  and  tup  tin  hottoill 
with  a  trowel.  That  loosens  it, 
and  it  will  slide  out  gently,  plant, 
earth  ball  and  all. 

So  there  you  are!  Petunias, 
aircratum  and  hunnamannin.  all 
easy  to  raise  from  seeds,  plus  of 
course  a  few  hot  beds,  care  and 
intelligence  and  you  lia\<  attained 
an  expensive  looking  garden  on 
the  proverbial  shoestring. 

These  seeds  should  be  started 
about  March  10,  and  if  the  little 
plants  art  given  plenty  of  room 
to  develop,  they  should  be  ade- 
quate to  do  their  job  early  in 
June.  The  variety  of  ageratuin 
should  be  dwarf.  "Blue  Cap"  for 
example,  the  petunia  should  be  a 
dark  purple  bedding  petunia,  or 
if  heliotrope  is  purchased,  use 
Royal  Fragrance. 

Along  the  borders  near  the 
wall,  a  few  varieties  of  perennials 
are  used,  plus  the  tulips  already 
mentioned,  and  three  kinds  of 
annuals,  namely  nicotiana  (white") 
salria  faranacia  (blue)  and 
ageratum.  The  perennials  used 
are  Japanese  iris.  Miss "  I.imrard 
phlox,  aquilegia  and  regal  lilies. 
I  have  mentioned  all  these  flow- 
ers so  often  in  past  articles  it  is 
unnecessary  to  go  into  details  of 
the  way  they  look  or  act  or  like 
to  be  planted. 

Trained  against  the  walls  are 
espaliered  peach  trees  and  here 
and  there  a  Virginia  creeper,  or 
an  ampolopsis  (Boston  Ivy"). 
These  vines  are  not  allowed  to 
cover  and  conceal  the  wall,  for 
why  have  a  beautiful  brick  wall, 
if  it  gets  smothered  with  foliage? 

It  is  not  imperative,  of  course, 
to  follow  the  planting  of  this 
garden  slavishly  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cess. The  same  sort  of  effect 
could  be  made  with  other  flowers, 
providing  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  plants  conform  with  the  de- 


tign  of  the  bed*,     l  or  example, 
one  could  have  an  all  white  aum 
mrr    garden    lining    white  vinca 
»ui</<n/ii«i  (i   instead  of  heliotrope, 
white  petunias  in  place  of  ager 
itUD    and    dwarf    white  zinnias 
in. t.  ail  of  liiinnaiiwinnla.   Or  you 
could  ha\e  u  pink,  blue  and  pur 
pic  combination  using  pink  itOCJ 
or   snap  dragons,  heliotrope  (or 
purple  pi  hiin.is  i    intl   m  rbena  as 
an  edging  plant.    Verbena  comes 
in  bright,  lovely  shades  of  purples, 
pinks  ami  cherry  reds.    I  would 
endorse,  however,  using  this  com 
bination  only   in   fairly  cool  cli- 
mates, as  \erbena,  slock  and  snap 
dragons   have   a   way   of  looking 
spindly  and  forlorn  it  the  weather 
is  too  hot. 

So  much  for  the  planting.  Now 
let  us  consider  the  wall  proposi 
tion.  Mrick  walls  are  expensive — 
chiefly  so  on  account  of  labor,  as 
masons  come  high!  Common  brick 
is  not  dear,  and  sometimes  old 
brick  is  available  at  the  yards 
which  is  very  inexpensive  and  far 
nicer  for  walls  than  new.  Prob- 
ably you  will  have  to  take  some 
broken  odds  and  ends  with  the 
old  bricks,  but  they  will  come  in 
handy  somewhere. 

If  you  have  an  amateur  mason 
in  your  family  who  will  tackle  a 
wall  you  will  be  surprised  how 
inexpensively  it  can  be  built. 
There  is  nothing  so  "elegant"  as 
a  brick  wall  to  enclose  a  garden 
like  this,  but  if  you  live  in  a 
"rocky"  district  a  fine  stone  wall 
is  a  close  second.  A  wall  like  this 
makes  a  wonderful  background 
for  vines,  even  better  than  brick. 

If  a  brick  wall  is  too  expen- 
sive and  a  stone  wall  not  feasible, 
the  next  best  is  stucco — and  not 
to  be  scoffed  at  either.  A  stucco 
wall  can  be  made  to  look  very 
stylish,  if  given  a  chance.  Make 
stucco  very  rough  and  put  flag- 
stone coping  on  top  one  inch 
wider  than  the  wall.  If  flagstone 
is  too  expensive,  investigate  a 
greyish  sandstone  finish,  very  neat 
mil  stvlish. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  using 
plenty  of  vines  on  this  wall  in- 
cluding some  evergreen  varieties 
like  enonomux  veqetus  or  English 
ivy.  as  they  will  keep  the  wall 
looking  handsome  all  winter. 

This  is  the  first  of  October  and 
will  give  you  just  time  to  get 
your  garden  laid  out.  the  bulbs 
planted,  and  the  wall  completed 
before  winter  sets  in. 


5  See  Garden  article.  Cocntry  Life. 
March  1940. 


DO  NOT  READ  NOW 
ANSWER 

to  question  on  page  70 

Position  for  picking  or 
packing  hoof  is  always  on 
the  near  side  facing  the 
horse's  quarters,  never  the 
horse's  head.  Billy  won't 
have  any  teeth  left  unless 
he  turns  around. 


DETROIT  AVE. 


Writ*  for  Catalog        TOLEDO,  OHIO 


IRON  FENCING 


RU  BRUM  LILIES 


Their  Color  and  Form 

are  Exquisite! 

The  delicately  scented  bloom  is  car- 
mine-pink suffused  white  with  vivid 
carmine-red  speckles.  Petals  are 
curved  back  and  somewhat  fluted  on 
the  edge.  Lovely  for  cutting.  Hardi- 
ness assured. 

35c  each  —  #3.50  per  dozen 

(postpaid  east  of  the  Mississippi) 

OUR  1941 
FALL  CARDEN  GUIDE 

lists  other  equally  fine  lilies  as  well 
as  choice  spring  and  summer  flower- 
ing plants  and  bulbs  for  planting 
this  fall  —  including  TULIPS  and 
DAFFODILS. 

Send  For  Your  Copy  Now 

fiouucrficld  bulb  Farm 

542  Parkside,  Flowerfield 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  TREES 
tell  a  story 

Even  to  the  casual  observer,  the 
appearance  of  your  trees  tells  a  story 
of  rarr  or  nrnlrrt,  which  speaks  vol- 
umes concerning  your  pride  in  your 
grounds  and  your  home. 

Why  compromise  in  Shade  Tree 
Care  when  Bartlett's  proven,  scien- 
tific methods  assure  lasting  results 
with  minimum  expenditure? 

Phone  our  nearest  office  or  write: 

The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co. 


l,aboratorie$  &  Experimental  Ground 


Gardens 

by 

Dorothy  Nicholas 

A  regular  feature 
of 

Country  Life 


DECORATIVE   WROUGHT  IRON 


Iron  8C  Wire  Fence,  Hand 
Rails,  Gates,  Porch  Col- 
umns, Window  Guards. 
Write     for  iUuttrationg 

CINCINNATI 

IRON  FENCE  CO.,  INC. 
3311  Spring  Grave  Avenue  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


OCTOBER,  1941 
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ORIGINAL  MILK  CAN  COCKTAIL  SHAKER— silver  plated  over  white 
metal.  It  holds  a  full  two  quarts  and  is  absolutely  guaranteed  against  leak- 
ing. We  think  it  is  the  most  practical  shaker  that  has  yet  been  put  on  the 
market  and  would  point  out  that  it  is  not  a  novelty.  Extreme  Height  10%". 
Price:  $15.00.  Engraving  initials,  etc.  extra. 

Fine  Sporting  Paintings,  Prints,  Etchings,  Books,  Etc. 
38  East  52nd  St.  New  York  City 


9s 


This  beautiful  en- 
graved brochure 
"Preservation  of 
your  fine  books.  The 
art  of  repairing  and 
refurbishing,  "mailed 
free  upon  request- 
Write  for  it  today! 


Reflect  Cultured  Taste 

Possessors  of  fine  literature  know  the 
value  of  leather  bindings.  Enjoyment 
of  literary  excellence  is  enhanced 
when  books  are  bound  to  reflect  their 
worth.  Beautiful  Levant  leather,  care- 
ful handsewing,  silk  lining,  gold  and 
blind  tooling,  hand-crafted,  add  years 
to  favorite  volumes.  Your  dealer  has 
complete  sets  or  single  volumes  in  a 
wide  variety  of  Monastery  Hill  Bind- 
ings. If  they  are  not  available  in 
your  community,  write  us. 


Since  U6S 

1759   BELMONT  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


*  HUNDREDS  * 
Or  UNUSUAL  GIFTS 

FROM  THE  WHOLE  WIDE  WORLD 

England,  China,  Hollywood,  Finland, 
r   elc,  some  perhaps  never  lo  be  duplicated. 
The  NEW  Catalogue  ol  Kellogg  Selections 
is  full  of  original  and  surprising  "Finds"  all  /Vfl*L 
pictured  and  described  for  you.  Inviting  -«(j£>^ 
prices...  more  than  200  al  less  fhan  $2.     ,irt!-  ^rfC° 
Each  article  is  attractively  wrapped   £l*tf£'>lMr*£L -1o^ 
and  comes  to  you  postage  paid  .fff^  W  N^tflJfaS* 
with  our  guarantee  of  your   .^JCf^f^  JL  *  „y**V*\r* 
complete  satUfaction^^/^fjP>,^1.,b( 


•  fO  HORSE 
>  OWNERS 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery* 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  bas  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  over  400  ba  resins  Id 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery  on 
approval.  Write  today, 
"little  Joe"  Wlesenfeld  Co..  Dept.  X 
112  W.  North  Ave..  Baltimore.  Md. 


Every  step  in  the  making 
of  VOGEL  riding  boots, 
From  the  taking  of  meas- 
urements to  the  last  rub 
of  the  polishing  cloth  is 
supervised  by  experts. 
VOGEL  can  guarantee 
this  because  every  pair, 
from  start  to  finish,  is 
made  on  the  premises. 
Order  now — before  prices 
rise. 

E.  VOGEL,  Inc 

21  Warren  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
BArclav  7-4854 


BOOTMAKER  J^t 
ESTABLISHED   60   YEARS  AT 


WITH  ANIMAL  PINS 

the  rage,  get  one  made  of 
the  real  thing.  The  pony 
is  made  of  pony-skin  in 
black  or  brown.  The  scotty 
has  brown  or  black  fur. 
The  dachshund  is  suede 
with  a  fur  ear.  The  fox  is 
brown  calf  with  a  tail  bor- 
rowed from  a  real  mink. 
Bonwit  Teller,  Fifth  Ave. 
at  56  St.  $1. 


TAKE    TO    THE  AIR 

prepared.  Abercrombie  & 
Fitch  has  a  case  which 
takes  folds  of  all  sizes  of 
aeronautical  maps  for  $4; 
a  flight  log  which  meets  all 
Dept.  of  Commerce  regu- 
lations for  $3 ;  and  a 
pilot's  wallet  with  a  large 
assortment  of  pockets  for 
$6.50.  Madison  Ave.  at 
45  St. 


BEWITCHING  IS  THE 

name  of  Mary  Dunhill's 
new  cologne,  which  comes 
in  an  attractive  metal- 
topped  bottle  designed  so 
that  your  own  initials,  to 
match  the  top,  may  be  fit- 
ted into  the  front — while 
you  wait.  Three-ounce 
size  takes  two  initials,  six- 
ounce,  three.  Available  in 
three  other  scents.  From 
$1.50  to  $3. 


HAVE    YOU  EVER 

thought  of  the  combina 
tion  of  linen  and  satin  on 
your  dining  table?  McGib- 
bon  has  a  most  attractive 
set  of  white  linen  with 
rayon  satin  applique  and 
embroidery.  It  is  com- 
posed of  17  pieces:  eight 
napkins,  eight  mats  and  a 
runner.  The  price  is  $32.50. 
You  will  also  find  there  a 
bewildering  array  of  other 
good  looking  sets.  420 
Madison  Avenue. 


NEW    AND  DIFFERENT 

colors  and  weaves  of  clotli 
can  always  be  found  at 
Bernard  Weatherill. 
Whether  you're  a  man  or 
a  woman,  whether  you  are 
after  a  sporting  jacket  or 
a  suit,  a  riding  habit  or  a 
military  cut,  here  is  the 
place  to  find  it.  These  are 
Shetland  tweeds  with  the 
Crown  of  England  weave. 
One  is  dark  gray  with  a 
lighter  gray  crown;  the 
other  brown  with  tan 
crown.  677  Fifth  Ave. 
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COI  N  I  KY    LIFE  ^ 


A    ROOSTER  WITH 

a  new  f  unction  is  this  pot- 
tery bird  in  tan  and  brown 
with  a  green  comb.  He  is 
four  inches  high,  five  and 
;i  half  inches  long  and 
has  an  opening  in  his  tail 
for  flowers,  his  body  hold- 
ing the  water.  You  may 
have  him  for  $6.50  at  Rena 
Rosenthal,  485  Madison 
Avenue. 


THE     CROSSROADS  OF 

Sport  has  a  three-panel 
fire  screen  with  frame  of 
polished  solid  brass,  hand 
wrought  throughout,  fea- 
turing a  wide  variety  of 
sporting  decorations  such 
as  hunting,  fishing  and 
shooting.  The  center  panel 
is  2.33^"  by  291/2",  side 
panels,  12%"  by  29l/2". 
From  $70.   15  East  54  St. 

A    JOY  FOREVER 

is  Alfred  Orlik's  bonbon 
dish,  hand-painted  with 
Meissen  pink  rose  sprays 
with  gold  swirl  bands, 
$29.50.  It  also  comes  in 
pastel  peach  and  turquoise 
with  a  sun  ray  pattern  for 
*22..50.  You  will  also  love 
their  hand-painted  desk 
sets,  each  piece  of  which 
may  be  bought  separately. 
421  Madison  Ave. 


ANYWHERE    IT  IS 

set,  this  mahoganjr  tray 
with  folding  stand,  will  do 
a  practical  job.  It  stands 
25"  high,  including  the 
tray,  and  comes  with  two 
decanters,  eight  highball 
glasses  and  four  whiskey 
glasses.  If  you  pull  out  the 
rack  that  holds  the  glasses 
it  becomes  a  tea  tray. 
Evelyn  Reed  has  it  at  524 
Madison  Avenue.  The 
price  is  $16.50,  plus  ex- 
press charges. 

A  FINE  COMFORTER 

in  a  color  and  design  to 
suit  the  period  of  your 
bedroom  is  an  enviable 
addition  to  any  household. 
Lanadown  will  make  them 
for  you  to  order,  from 
$19.75  up.  The  wool  ami 
down  filling  can't  shift  or 
shed,  and  they  won't  sneak 
oil  ysur  bed.  Not  only  are 
they  a  blessing  on  those 
cold    winter    nights    in  the 

country,  hut  decorative  as 

well.   516   Madison  Ave. 

Constance  Hayes 


ROGERS  PEET  •  MAKERS  OF  FINE  CLOTHES 


Art! 


In  the  art  of  fine  clothes 
making,  our  "Master-Design- 
er" is  acclaimed  a  "genius" 
by  the  industry. 

Never  have  clothes  fitted 
more  perfectly  or  given  great- 
er satisfaction  than  clothes 
by  the  modern  Rogers  Peet. 

,  Whether  you  choose  from  our  regu- 
lar stock,  or  have  your  size  cut  "to 
order"  •with  any  changes  to  meet 
your  personal  requirements,  ive 
promise  " perfection  of  fit".  You 
luill  also  like  the  individual  style- 
touch  of  our  Master- Designer. 


ijers 


NEW  YORK— BOSTON 


Fifth  Avenue 
at  41st  Street 


13th  Street 
at  Broadway 


Warren  Street 
at  Broadway 


And  in  Boston:  Tremont  St.  at  Bromfield  St. 


Liberty  Street 
at  Broadway 


Fall  Riding  Requisites 


Gift  Problems  Solved! 
NEW!  Full  Sham  Round  Bottom 

MONOGRAMMED  GLASSES 


First  time  at  popular  prices.  A  choice  different 
gift  —  grand  for  personal  use.  Expertly  band 
etched  monogrammed  (2  or  3  letters)  on  new  heavy 
crystal  clear,  full  sham  round  bottom  glasses. 

G  or.- for  Cocktails;  Fruit  Juice  35 
11  oz.-for  Highballs;  Table  Use  *  %  "Per  doz 
14  ox.— for  Tall  Drinks;  Iced  Tea  ^postpaid 
Add  15c  per  doz.  west  of  Denver.  8  each  of  above 
sizes  in  special  assortment  —  $6.50.  Underline 
initial  of  the  last  name.  Safe  free  delivery  satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  72  hour 
service.5lew  catalogue  on  request.  ORDER  NOW  I 


MONOGRAM  GLASS  CO..  Inc. 
'/ho.  Merchandise  Mart  Chicago 


9 '  123  E.  24th  ST. 


Miller's  presents  a 
few  selected  items 
from  its  large  Fall 
Collection  of  correct 
riding  clothes. 

Felt  Porkpie  Hat  $3.95 
Riding  Shirt  .  .  1.95 
Horse  Head  Tie  1.00 
Shetland  Tweed 

Coat   20.00 

Cavalry  Twill 

Breeches  ....  9.50 
English  Boots  .  .22.50 
Pigskin  Gloves.  2.95 
Imported   Crop.  1.95 

Ask  for  your  FREE 
illustrated  C  at  a  • 
loaue.  FREE  Park- 
ing Facilities. 


<'J-  EVERYTHING 
FOR  RIDING 


3-6638 

N.  Y.  C. 


WARD  and  ROME 

63  E.  57th  St.,  New  York 


to  permit  us  to  relieve  you 
of  all  the  tiresome  details 
of  whatever  function  you 
are  planning,  beddings,  re- 
ceptions, festivities  of  every 
[escription,  exquisitely  ca- 
tered either  in  your  home 
or  at 

E-  )/ff'77y    \ ('///<>>•/«»(/ 

5th  Ave.  at  59th  St. 
Eugene  Voit,  Manager 


RUSTIC  CEDAR  PICKET  FENCE 


NOTES  ON  HORSE 


★ CLOSE-TYPE — Thu  RuiUcrafl  Fence, 
made  of  Michigan  Cedar  Saplingn 
(with  bark  removed)  haw  completely  taken 
the  place  of  Imported  French  Fence,  which 
can  no  longer  be  obtained.  It  has  all 
th*  qualltfaa  that  made  the  French  fence 

popular        li    ideal    for    screening.  Thin 

fence  make*  a  beautiful  background  for 
a  garden,  given  indoor  privuey  out-of- 
doori.  The  clone-type  ( nhown  above  pro- 
viding privacy  for  a  swimming  pool)  haw 
picket*  frHed  abiolutely  tight  together, 
and  cornea  In  heightu  of  4,  5  and  6  ft. -6 
in.,  delivered  In  panel*  3  ft.  wide.  The 
cleft-type  (shown  at  right)  has  picket* 
■paced  *4  Inch  apart,  shipped  in  10  ft. 
rolls.  Rusticrafi  Cedar  Picket  never  needs 
paintings— is  long  lasting. 


CLEFT-TYPE  —  Rusticraft  Cedar  Picket, 
has  pickets  (with  '  i  inch  spaces  between) 
woven  together  by  copper-weld  wire.  Easy 
to  erect.   Low  in  price. 


J^L   Send  for  NEW  1941  CATALOG  showing  all  different  types 
of  wooden  Fences  and  their  applications. 


Rusttcraft 


FENCE 


MICHIGAN  CEDAR  PICKET  •  ENGLISH  HURDLE  •  FARM  GATES 
TOST  AND  RAIL   •  RED  CEDAR  PICKET   .  "E-Z-OPN"  HORSEBACK  GATES 


NOW,  for  the  rirst  time  in  his- 
tory, there's  a  feed  made 
especially  to  meet  the  exacting 
needs  of  light  horses.  It's  new, 
improved  LIGHT  HORSE  OMO- 
LENE.  It  has  all  the  goodness  of 
old  Omolene,  plus  these  three 
improvements: 

•  More  minerals 

•  More  vitamins  A  and  D 

•  Even  more  palatability 

If  you  love  a  horse  with  shining 
coat  .  . . eager  pep  .  .  .  and  an 
appetite  that  never  seems  to  go 
stale,  feed  Light  Horse  Omolene 
straight — just  as  it  comes  from 
the  bag.  Your  local  Purina  dealer 
with  the  Checkerboard  sign  now 
has  it  in  stock. 


FREE   BOOK  ON  LIGHT  HORSE  CARE  AND  FEEDING 

Contains  latest  knowledge  on  horse  nutrition  and  its  rela- 
tion to  condition  and  soundness.  Also  recommendations 
on  care  and  management.  Get  yours  from  your  Purina 
dealer,  or,  if  you  prefer,  send  this  coupon  for  a  free  copy. 


CUT  HCRE 

PURINA  MILLS 

1501  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Please  send  free  copy  of  your  book  HANDLING  AND 
FEEDING  LIGHT  HORSES. 


Name. 


Address . 


.  I  have  horses 


BELMONT  PARK 

The  first  running  of  the  New 

York  Handicap,  the  nation's  num- 
ber one  distance  event,  attracted 
a  starting  field  of  17  horses  from 
56  eligibles  at  Belmont  Park  last 
fall.  Sixty-one  three-year-olds  and 
older  horses  have  been  named  for 
the  second  running  of  the  two  and 
one-quarter  miles  contest  set  for 
October  K  final  day  of  the  West- 
chester Racing  Association's  au- 
tumn meeting,  and  the  starting 
field  for  the  $50,000  special  is 
expected  to  be  as  large. 

(  lass  abounds  among  the  eligi- 
bles. even  though  the  three-year- 
old  champion  Whirlaway  is  the 
particular  notable  among  the  ab- 
sentees. When  John  B.  Campbell, 
tin  Jockey  Club  handicapper,  got 
around  to  fixing  the  weights,  due 
for  release  September  29,  he  un- 
doubtedly had  Big  Pebble  among 
the  topweights. 

The  Circle  M.  Ranch  five-year- 
old  is  the  leading  money  winner 
of  the  season  among  the  older 
horses,  just  having  added  the 
Washington  Park  Handicap  to  his 
imposing  string  of  victories  for 
the  year.  He  began  moving  up  in 
the  handicap  ranks  in  winning 
the  $50,000  Widener  Challenge 
Cup  at  Hialeah  Park  last  winter 
and  during  the  summer  he  turned 
back  the  best  distance  horses  on 
tlx  West  Coast  in  the  $75,000 
Hollywood  Gold  Cup. 

Quite  a  few  of  the  horses  com- 
posing the  field  tor  the  inaugural 
running  of  the  event  have  been 
nominated  again,  particularly 
Mrs.  Marie  Evans'  sturdy  stayer, 
Shot  Put.  and  Hal  Price  Head- 
lev's  good  filly,  Equitable,  which 
finished  first  and  second,  separat- 
ed by  a  neck,  in  the  race  last  fall. 

STEEPLECHASINC 

All  of  tlie  nation's  outstanding 
older  jumpers  are  among  the 
forty  candidates  for  the  Grand 
National  Steeplechase  Handicap, 
which  with  $15,000  in  added 
money  is  the  richest  cross-country 
event  in  America.  The  event,  for 
four-year-olds  and  older  horses, 
will  be  staged  over  Belmont 
Park's  course  on  October  3. 

The  Grand  National  is  the  final 
of  three  stakes  on  Belmont  Park's 
Autumn  program,  the  others  be- 
ing the  Broad  Hollow  at  two 
miles  with  $3,000  in  added  money 
and  the  Brook  at  two  and  a  half 
miles  for  a  $5,000  purse. 

Leading  candidates  for  the 
country's  steeplechase  crown  are 
nominated  for  all  three  of  Bel- 
mont Park's  features  for  the  leap- 
ers.  among  them  George  H.  Bost- 
wick's    Cottesmore,    last  year's 


winner  of  the  Grand  National. 
Bostwiek,  the  nation's  number  one 
amateur  rider,  may  handle  the 
veteran  in  his  Belmont  engage- 
ments as  he  recently  was  aboard 
him  in  an  unhappy  event  at 
Aqueduct,  Bostwick  lias  also  en- 
tered Sussex  and  West  Haddon. 
frequent  winners  through  the 
field. 

Invader,  victorious  in  the  Sara- 
toga Cup  Steeplechase  Handicap, 
tops  the  trio  of  good  horses  en- 
tered in  the  three  attractions  by 
Mrs.  F.  Ambrose  Clark,  the  others 
being  London  Town  and  Boojum 
II. 

One  of  the  fastest  jumpers  de- 
veloped in  recent  years  and  a 
strong  candidate  for  the  Belmont 
stakes  is  the  Rokeby  Stable's 
Mandingham,  winner  of  his  only 
two  starts  through  the  field  in- 
cluding the  Georgetown  Steeple- 
chase Handicap  at  Delaware 
Park.  Meeting  House  and  Congo 
Prince  are  others  from  this  stable 
aiming  for  Belmont  engagements. 

Louis  B.  Mayer's  Ossabaw,  a 
topnoteh  performer  through  the 
field  for  several  years,  looms  as  a 
stout  candidate  through  his  splen-  ^ 
did  effort  in  capturing  the  Bever- 
wyck  Steeplechase  Handicap  at 
the  recent  Saratoga  meeting.  It 
marked  a  return  to  his  best  form. 

COLORADO  SPRINCS  SALE 

With  1,500  persons  in  attend- 
ance, the  Colorado  Springs  Thor- 
obred  Horse  Breeders  Associa- 
tion held  their  first  sale  at  Colo- 
rado Springs  on  the  evening  of 
August  9. 

Although  prices  were  consid- 
ered reasonably  low,  many  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  $800  top, 
paid  for  Major  Henry  Leonard's 
six  year-old  mare  Moon  Flight, 
was  a  good  indication  that  quality 
Thoroughbreds  would  bring  a  fair 
price  in  Colorado. 

The  fifty  animals  that  entered 
the  ring  and  were  sold  by  Col.  Ed 
Johnston  of  Missouri  were  put  on 
the  block  without  reserve,  and  it 
goes  without  saying  that  some  as- 
sociation members  watched  their 
consignment  being  brought  into 
the  ring  with  mixed  emotions. 

The  top  ten  head  averaged 
$.511-. 50  while  the  average  for  all 
Thoroughbreds  was  $200.  On  the 
face  of  it,  and  in  comparison  with 
other  sales,  this  may  appear  low. 
However  as  this  was  the  first  sab- 
held  in  the  state,  and  inasmuch 
as  Colorado  does  not  have  legal- 
ized racing  creating  a  local  de- 
mand for  "Colorado-bred  horses," 
most  members  were  well  satisfied 
with  the  results. 

As  an  experiment,  a  veterinary 
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Colorado  salr :  Col.  Johnston  and 
lirgmald  Sinclair?  tell  Knko 

certificate  on  each  animal  wan  is 
surd,  .'inii  tlx-  membership  experi 
■Med    I  hat    ran-    siitisi.ietion  of 
hn\ intf   no   complaints    alter  tin 
sale.  Il<  lore  each  animal  was  sold, 
tin  reterinarj  certificate,  pointing 

out  .-ill  Idemislies.  etc..  was  read 
over  tin  loud  speaker  system.  ifi\ 


Perhapt    the    most  heartening 
feature  of  tin    sale  was  that  alii 
mals  went  to  si\  dilTerent  states 
— California,     Testa*.  Colorado. 
S .  ■  Mi  (ioo,  Nebruka  and  a  ear 

load  consisting  of  tin-  purcbaeei 
of  Capt.  John  Klein  end  J.  I'. 

Hee\e.  being  shipped  to  Chicago. 

Having  lieen  previously  warned 
that   the  horse  market    was  am 
tiling  hut  good,  that  a  Thorough 
lired  sale  in  the  Mountain  States 
would   attract    no  out.side  Inivers. 
the    iiiemhership    feels  extremely 
encouraged  ami  phins  to  carry  on 
the  side  as  an  annual  event  in  the 
hope  of  eventually  huildiug  a  dc 
pcndahle    market     for  Colorado 
hred  horses. 

OTHER  SALES 

There  have  heen  horse  sales  in 
the  I'.ast.  too,  and  their  results 
might  he  of  general  interest. 

.lust  prior  to  the-  l''oxeatchcr 
meeting,  in   the   paddock  at  Fair 

Mill.  Md..  on  September  6,  Minn 

Dehorah  Rood  auctioned  oil'  her 
well  known  siring  of  excellent 
hunters.  Seventeen  horses  were 
sold  by  her  and  tiny  hrought 
I  .!»().*).  for  an  average  of  $1,280, 


This  is  the  type  of  horse  sold  at  the  Colorado  Springs  sale:  Ding- 
Dong,  champion  Thoroughbred  two-year-old,  brought  $410 


ing  the  inexperienced  buyer  (not 
familiar  with  equine  unsoundness 
or  blemishes)  an  equal  chance 
with  his  more  competent  brother. 
This  feature  proved  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  sale,  and  will 
continue  in  the  future. 

Along  with  Major  Leonard's 
Moon  F  light  that  was  sold  to  Col. 
Petriken  of  Denver  for  $800, 
Jack  Widmer's  two-year-old  filly 
Pillorette  went  to  Fred  Legge  of 
the  Diamond  Ranch  of  Texas  for 
$415,  while  Major  Fred  Hamil- 
ton purchased  Widmer's  two-year- 
old  filly  Ding-Dong  for  $41o". 


The  outstanding  horses  in  the 
Rood  string  were  her  gray,  Dub- 
lin Venture,  and  the  eight-year- 
old  brown  mare,  Moving  Picture. 
Both  were  bought  by  Charles  B. 
Sweatt,  who  came  to  the  Fox- 
:atcher  meeting  with  his  family 
from  his  Locust  Hills  Farm,  Way- 
zata,  Minn. 

Horace  Moffett  sold  22  hunt- 
ers on  August  29  for  a  total  of 
$12,730.  Top  price  at  his  sale  was 
$1,275  for  a  five-year-old  bay 
gelding  named  Veer,  bought  by 
the  well-known  dealer,  Sydney 
Glass,  of  West  Chester,  Pa." 


AT  THE  HEELS 
OF  YOUK  BOOTS! 

lie  mis  uf  (Imign    clean,  light,  dtttfuotivl 

Renuty  of  metal   ■parklinf,  runt  and  tamieb* 

proof  !  For  lasting  beauty  in  both  design  and 
metal  in  the  hallmark  of  Star  Steel  Silver.  See 
thin  npur  and  other  Star  Steel  Silver  bit*,  spurn 
and  ixtirrup*  at  your  dealer's  thin  week,  or  write 
North  &  In-ld,  .New  Britain,  Conneeticut. 


STAR  STEEL  SILVER 

GSt       RIDING      HARDWARE  fc\ 


Vthe  NATIONAL^ 
rHORSE  SHOVv^ 

FIFTY-EIGHTH  YEAR 

MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN 

BENEFIT  OF  USO 

Wednesday,  Nov.  5  thru  Wednesday,  Nov.  12 

Gala  Performance,  Sunday  Evening,  Nov.  9 
ENTRIES  CLOSE  OCTOBER  15 

Full  Classification  Liberal  Premiums 

Reservations  for  boxes,  seats,  season  and 
patron  memberships  now  being  received. 

NATIONAL  HORSE  SHOW 

JOHN  S.  WISE,  Secretary  NED  KING,  Manager 

90  BROAD  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

Phone:  BOwling  Green  9-8365 


OCTOBER,  1941 
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SILVER  FLASH 

(Heavy  Weight  Hunter) 

Crey  gelding,  7  yrs.,  stands  16.2 '/i, 
three-quarter  Thoroughbred,  sired  by 
Congo.  He  has  had  three  full  seasons 
hunting,  last  season  by  young  lady  with 
side  saddle.  1  consider  him  the  best 
heavy  weight  hunter  I  have  ever  had  the 
privilege  of  opening.  I  couldn't  think  cf 
anything  he  doesn't  have,  that  it  takes 
to  make  an  honest  horse,  and  one  any 
person  can  ride. 

HIGH -CLASS  SADDLE 
HORSES,  PALOMINOES 
AND  HUNTERS 

Hare  lar$e  selection  three  and  ttve  gaited 
show  horses,  pleasure  horses  suitable  for  park 
or  country  riding.  Plantation  Walking  horses, 
Palomtnoes.  hunters  with  actual  hunting  ex- 
perience and  hunter  hacks. 

Specialize  In  horses  suitable  for  ladies  and 
children. 

If  you  have  a  horse  that  does  not  fill  your 
requirements,  will  take  in  exchange  for  one 
that  will  suit  you. 

If  not  convenient  to  come  to  see  hor9e9.  let 
me  know  your  requirements;  if  I  think  I 
have  anything  that  will  suit  you.  will  send 
photos  with  full  description. 

Will  shtp  horse  to  any  point  in  the  United 
States,  guaranteed  as  represented.  If  pur- 
chaser should  hnd  different  after  week  or  ten 
days  trial,  will  refund  money  and  pay  trans- 
portation both  ways.  The  buyer  Is  the  Judge 
as  to  whether  It  is  as  represented. 

References:  The  Livestock  National  Bank, 
The  Drovers  National  Bank  and  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

HARRY  McNAIR 

Union  Stock  Yards 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Boost*  ens 


NEXT  DM!! 


If  the  facts  were  not  clearly  established 
and  on  record,  the  amazing  achievement 
of  this  quickly-relieved  horse  would  seem 
incredible. 

Yet,  practically  every  application  of  Dr. 
Lewis's  Antiseptic  Veterinary  Pack  is 
equally  remarkable  for  the  speed  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  its  healing.  It  will  quickly 
relieve  horses  suffering  from  soreness, 
bruises,  inflammation,  swellings,  septic 
poisoning  and  other  ailments. 

This  special  therapeutic  treatment  has 
met  with  remarkable  success  and  is  being 
used  by  more  and  more  trainers,  veterin- 
arians, and  horsemen  every  day.  Naturally, 
Dr.  Lewis's  Pack  is  standard  equipment  in 
all  successful  stables. 

Make  it  a  point  to  order  a  supply  now 
— so  you,  too,  can  employ  this  outstanding 
remedy  on  your  horses  when  they  are 
troubled. 

*  The  actual  name  of  the  horse 
and  all  details  will  b»  carefully 
furnished  to  any  party  xcho  re* 
quests  this  information. 

ANTISEPTIC 
VETERINARY-  PACK 

$1.25  each,  $12.00  per  doz. 
At  your  dealer  or  order  direct. 

VETERINARY  LABORATORIES 


Dept.  C-2 


Clifton,  N.  | 


INTERCIRCUIT  POLO 

Although  only  two  circuits  en- 
tered teams  in  the  National  Inter- 
circuit  and  Twelve-Goal  Polo 
Tournaments,  these  events  on  the 
Oak  Brook  Polo  Club  fields  at 
Hinsdale,  111.,  proved  just  as  ex- 
citing as  their  predecessors. 

The  Houston  Polo  Club  from 
Texas,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Huisaches,  made  history  by  being 
the  first  team  ever  to  win  the 
Intercircuit  trophy  for  the  fourth 
time.  The  triumph  came  on  the 
afternoon  of  Aug.  17,  when  the 
Ivory  Rangers  of  Detroit.  Mich., 
Central  Circuit  champions,  wound 
up  on  the  short  end  of  a  15  to  7 
score  in  the  Intercircuit  final. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  Aug. 
24.  Oak  Brook  sprung  a  surprise 
and  an  upset  by  administering  a 
7  to  6  defeat  to  the  Texans  in 
the  final  of  the  National  Twelve- 
Goal  tournament. 

The  Texas  side  of  Robert  D. 
lavish.  William  Dritt.  Robert 
Nichoalds,  and  Rudolph  Hum- 
berson  had  annexed  the  South- 
western Circuit  title  last  spring, 
while  the  Detroit  team  of  A.  J. 
Stefani.  Volney  P.  Bayley,  Alfred 
House,  and  Jack  Ivory  won  its 
way  into  the  Intercircuit  tourna- 
ment by  defeating  the  Oak  Brook 
Whites.  11  to  8,  on  Aug.  12,  in 
the  Central  Circuit  semifinal,  and 
downing  the  Oak  Brook  Greens, 
14  to  8,  on  Aug.  14,  in  the  final. 

Partially  aided  by  a  two-goal 
handicap  award,  Detroit  forged 
into  a  5  to  1  lead  over  the 
Huisaches  by  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond chukker  of  their  Intercircuit 
championship  round.  The  Texans 
evened  the  score  at  5-all  by  inter- 
mission time,  and  came  through 
with  a  flurry  of  goals  to  win  the 
cup  easily  during  the  second  half. 

Paul  Butler,  captain  of  the  Oak 
Brook  Whites,  revamped  his  line- 
up for  the  Twelve-Goal  meet.  He 
kept  himself  at  No.  2  and  Harry 
O.  Owen  Jr.,  at  No.  1,  but  drop- 
ped Charles  Aaberg  from  No.  3 
to  back,  and  drafted  Daniel  Pea- 
cock for  the  No.  3  position. 

This  combination  swamped  the 
Oak  Brook  Greens,  16  to  8,  in  a 
Twelve-Goal  semi-final  on  Aug. 
19,  the  latter  side  riding  with 
William  Mayer,  David  C.  Wil- 
helm,  captain  of  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity team  that  won  the  national 
intercollegiate  championship  last 
spring.  James  A.  Hannah,  and 
Hobart  D.  Reed. 

Meanwhile,  Detroit  defaulted  to 
the  Huisaches  in  the  other  semi- 
final on  the  same  day.  This  action 
brought  the  Texans  captained  by 
Farish  against  the  Oak  Brook 
Whites  in  the  Twelve-Goal  final. 

As  was  the  case  in  the  Inter- 
circuit, the  Huisaches  got  off  to  a 
slow  start,  while  Oak  Brook 
turned  on  the  power  to  lead  by 
6  to  2  at  half  time.  The  advan- 
tage held  Oak  Brook  in  good 
stead,  because  the  team  went 
scoreless  until  late  in  the  sixth 
period  when  Butler  himself  came 
through  with  a  goal  to  break  a 
6  to  6  tie  into  which  the  Huis- 
aches had  climbed  by  counting 


twice  in  the  fourth  chukker  and 
twice  more  in  the  sixth. 

Melvin  J.  Adams. 

COLORADO  POLO 

Among  the  heartening  reports 
on  polo  coming  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  is  one  from  Colo- 
rado Springs,  where  teams  from 
two  cities  in  Texas  and  one  in 
Kansas  arrived  this  summer  to 
play  against  the  representatives 
of  Broadmoor.  Dallas,  San  An- 
tonio and  Wichita  were  the  cities 
whose  colors  were  worn. 

Broadmoor  has.  as  every  polo 
player  knows,  wonderful  facilities 
for  the  game,  with  two  good  fields 
and  stables  for  200  ponies  which 
were  filled !  The  climate  is  ideal 
for  summer  polo.  Nor  is  that  all, 
for  in  the  section  is  an  absorbing 
interest  in  horses  generally. 

The  enthusiasm  shown  for  polo 
was  most  encouraging  and  the 
game  seemed  to  be  in  capable 
hands.  If  there  is  any  fly  in  the 
ointment  it  is  that  most  of  the 
players  were  no  lortger  young- 
sters and  players  in  their  twenties 
were  mostly  busy  at  something 
else\ 

Five  sets  of  trophies  were  in 
competition.  Wichita  was  out- 
standing, winning  two  of  them 
and  remaining  undefeated  before 
breaking  up.  Dallas  did  well  too, 
winning  the  Spencer  Penrose  Me- 
morial, most  important  event  of 
the  season. 

The  line-ups  were  as  follows : 
Wichita  —  Willis  Hartman, 
Fred  Koch,  Clarence  Starks,  C. 
Lambe. 

Dallas — Dr.  Rey  worth  Wil- 
liams, William  Barry,  Harold 
Barry,  W.  Long. 

San  Antonio — H.  Fitzsim- 
mons,  J.  H.  Lapham,  Roy  Barry, 
Semp  Russ. 

Broadmoor — R.  L.  Lewis,  C. 
R.  Harrison,  Tom  Guy,  Reginald 
Sinclaire. 

In  a  special  match  for  the  Brit- 
ish War  Relief  two  20-goal  teams 
met  for  the  best  polo  seen  in 
Colorado  in  years.  Texas  (Wil- 
liams and  three  Barrys)  beat  the 
Freebooters  (Hartman,  Harrison, 
Starks.  Guy)  by  1 1  to  8. 


Next  year  they  hope  to  have— 
the  Intercircuit  championships  arV* 

Broadmoor. 

CREEN  MOUNTAIN  RIDE 

The  sixth  annual  100-Mile 
Trail  Ride  of  the  Green  Mountain 
Horse  Association  was  held  at 
Woodstock,  Vermont,  August  28. 
29  and  30.  It  brought  together 
the  finest  group  of  well-condition- 
ed horses  that  has  ever  been  as- 
sembled for  this  ride  and  the  task 
of  judging  was  difficult. 

Sixty  horses  were  entered,  56 
actually  started  and  45  finished. 
Only  one  horse  was  withdrawn 
because  of  being  physically  in- 
capacitated, a  record  for  this  dif- 
ficult course. 

Morgans,  Thoroughbreds  and 
Halfbreds  were  predominant  al- 
though there  were  horses  of  all 
breeds,  types  and  sizes.  The 
smallest  horse  entered  was  a 
black  mare,  13-2  hands  high  and 
weighing  790  pounds;  the  largest, 
a  black  mare.,  16-2  hands  high 
and  weighing  1,180  pounds.  The 
majority  of  the  horses  were 
around  15-2,  weighing  1,050 
pounds.  This  medium-sized,  com- 
pact horse,  with  good  bone  and  a 
good  heart  girth  seems  best 
adapted  for  rides  of  this  type,  al- 
though many  larger  horses  came 
through  in  good  condition. 

The  horses  were  divided  into 
light-  and  heavyweight  divisions. 
The  light-weight  carried  a  mini- 
mum of  155  lbs.  and  a  maximum 
of  184  and  the  heavyweight  185 
or  more.  The  classes  were  very 
evenly  divided  with  29  in  the 
lightweight  and  27  in  the  heavy. 

The  course  was  a  trifle  more 
difficult  than  in  the  preceding 
years  with  a  great  variety  of 
country  to  cover.  The  first  day's 
ride  was  quite  hilly  with  a  strip 
of  five  or  six  miles  of  wood-road 
to  be  negotiated  at  a  walk.  The 
second  day  had  a  little  more  trot- 
ting than  the  first  day's  but  in- 
cluded a  few  steep  climbs  across 
fields  that  were  a  real  test  for  a 
horse's  wind.  The  third  morning 
a  course  of  twenty  miles  in  three 
hours  had  to  be  covered  and  this 
was  a  good  assignment  for  any 
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Houston  gets  its  trophies  from  Mrs.  Paul  Butler:  Rudolph  Humber- 
son,  Robert  Nichoalds,  William  Dritt,  R.  D.  Farish 
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BREECHES 


SPURS-CROPS-VESTS 


SADDLES  —  NEW  AND  USED 


l«L  IN  *  In.  hut.  Lsn  f  tf  "Ttllsw  Msns" 


Esses  Fox  Hounds 

Race  Meeting 

r  \H  HII.I-S,  NEW  JERSE1 
• 

October  22  .m.l  L'"» 
Fixe  race*  rath  da* 
First  ruce,  1 :  l.>  p.m. 
• 

General  Admission  $1.00 
• 

Snrrial  Fraturr  on 
Saturday  .  October  2.5 

FOWLER  MEMORIAL  CUP 

I~h  rrf    mil**    o**r    hru*h    on  « 
(•rand   National  I  uur*r. 


Notes  and  ( om mrnts 

hy  PETER  VISCHBR 

dealing  with  raring, 
•teeplechaalng,  polo, 
horse  shows  and  other 
hone  activities,  is  regular 
feature  of 

('OINTRY  LIFE 


FREE 

to  Horse  Owners 
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Ens'] 


Just  Mail  Coupon 


pay  tancy  price 


for  fine  imported 
lery?  Send  coupon  below 
Catalog  that  is  saving  real 
msands  of  horsemen.  Con- 
)  Bargains  in  English  Sad- 
Iters  from  horsemen.  You 
ry — I  ship  on  approval, 
todav. 


'  little  joe  '  WIESENFELO  CO. 
Dept.  X.  112  W.  North  Ave. 
Baltimore.  Md. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  free  copy  of 
your   76-page  illustrated  Catalog. 


Name   

Address     

City   State. 


horar  n*  it  «m  almost  rntlrrly  up 
nml  ilou  n  lull  (  Vermont  lulls ). 
Following  were  the  wiiiiit-r>i  lie 

kermined  bj  the  judges,  Dr.  Alan 
Nml  of  Bangor,  M«  .  John  Wd 

li  UDS  ol  Middlchurv,  Vt.,  mill 
Frank  T.  Hopkins  01  rf*H  Vnrk. 

Heavyweight  Division —  Won 
by  Dr.  c.  A.  Rarer,  Burlington, 
\  t  .  mi  Stage  Idol,  Thoroughbred 

innrc.  10,  II. J,  by  Cudgel  Flor- 
••net-  Mills,  by  Sir  John  Johnson, 
carrying  "JO -J  lbs.   Second,  Homer 

Webber,  Sanford,  Mr.,  on  bfollie, 
Staftdard  nml  Saddlcbrcd,  marc, 
IS,  Iff  hands,  carrying  1DU.  Third, 
Ralph  (iillctt.  Canton,  Mass.,  on 
Hid  Ranger,  Halfhred,  gelding, 
15.1%.  carrying  188. 

LlOHTWaiOHT  Division  Miss 
Ruth  W.  Dickson,  Weston,  Mass., 
on  Sadwin,  Morgan,  l-MMj,  mare, 
carrying  \5H  His.  Second,  Miss 
Jane  Ilauhrich,  Claremont,  N.  II., 
on  Copper  King,  Thoroughbred 
gelding,    12,   hy    Paicines   out  of 

English  Either,  by  Lord  Bjter- 
ling,  carrying  Kit).  Third,  Miss 
Janet  Boyd,  Weston,  Mass.,  on 
Ting  I'ong,  Morgan,  mare,  10, 
I  1.1%. 

The  senior  horsemanship  tro- 
phy went  to  Alfred  Goddin,  Rieh- 
moml.  V.i.  The  lady's  horseman- 
ship trophy  to  Miss  Ilauhrich. 
The  junior  trophy  to  Robert 
Smith.  Windsor,  Vt. 

The  50  Milr  Pleasure  Ride, 
held  in  eon  junction  with  the  100- 
Mile  Trail  Ride,  attracted  an  un- 
usually large  number.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  horses  were  en- 


tered  and  they  Included  Nome  of 
the  finest  saddle  horses  in  th| 
I'.ast.  Beautiful  Saddlebrcd  show 
horses,  u  group  of  Palominos  that 
had  just  been  shipped  from  ('all 
forma,  a  couple  of  top  Tenm  ssei 
Walking  Morses  ami  dozens  of 
just  good  pleasure  horses  were 
among  the  lot. 

People  of  all  ages  were  entered 
from  grown  lips  in  the  sixties  to 
little  Tommy  Harvey  of  Philn 
delphia,  who  was  just  six.  There 
were  X'l  children  entered  in  the 
ride  who  were  competing  for 
horsemanship  prizes,  emblems  and 
certificates,  (  apt.  Fred  Marsrnan, 
who  now  summers  in  Vermont, 
was  the  judge  of  these  classes  and 
he  was  very  strong  in  his  praise 
of  this  event. 

The   Noma  Greene  horseman 
ship  trophies  were  awarded  to  the 
best  boy   and   girl    riders  twelve 
years  ami  under.  June  Wildes  of 
Cohasset,    Mass.,    find    I.  Munn 

Boardman,  Jr.  of  Burlington,  Vt. ; 

and  to  the  best  boy  and  girl  rid 
crs  between  twelve  and  eighteen, 
Helen  Davis  of  Windsor,  Vt.,  and 
Thomas  Hays,  Jr.,  of  Burlington, 
Vt.  A  cup  for  the  best  pony  1 2. 'J 
and  under  was  awarded  to  Dickie 
ridden  by  Amy  Lovell  of  Noro 
ton,  Conn.,  and  the  over  12.2  class 
was  won  by  Princess  Dell,  owned 
and  ridden  by  Nancy  Morse  of 
Boston.  The  senior  horsemanship 
trophy  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Orrin 
Webber  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  ride,  the 
Morgan    Horse   Show   was  held. 


THEY  RUN  IN  ALL  SHAPES 

(Continued  from  page  3£) 


he  won  a  race.  As  a  three-year- 
old,  he  ran  in  high-class  claiming 
races  as  late  as  August.  But  as  a 
four-year-old,  he  showed  first- 
class  form  and  as  a  five-year-old, 
was  still  better. 

Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
strain  of  Thoroughbred  horses 
which  would  furnish  the  ideal  test 
for  an  extensive  experiment  in 
inbreeding.  All  of  them  appear 
to  have  their  faults  and  breeders 
fear  to  accentuate  these  draw- 
backs. The  more  usual  course  is 
an  effort  to  correct  the  faults  of 
one  strain  through  the  strengths 
of  another — a  process  of  balance 
through  outcrossing  rather  than 
a  process  of  concentration  on  one 
strain. 

While  this  process  of  outcross- 
ing is  likely  to  produce  a  race 
horse  of  high  order,  it  is  extreme- 
ly unlikely  to  produce  an  animal 
giving  a  uniform  inheritance  to 
his  progeny.  What  we  want  is 
an  animal  that  is  homozygous  for 
the  desired  character,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  produce  this  re- 
sult with  an  animal  having  a  di- 
versified inheritance.  Occasion- 
ally this  happens,  as  in  the  cases 
of  St.  Simon  and  Blandford. 
They,  however,  may  represent  a 
i  pattern  which  will  be  discussed 
at  greater  length  later,  of  an  out- 
bred  animal  having  an  inbred 
parent  or  grandparent. 

As  the  late  German  writer,  Fr. 


Becker,  never  tired  of  pointing 
out,  horses  have  two  constitutions, 
the  somatic  (physical)  and  ga- 
metic (reproductive).  Now,  there 
appears  to  be  some  connection 
between  these  two,  but  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  considerable  diver- 
gence between  them  as  well.  That 
is,  physical  capacity  of  race 
horses  is  a  good  guide  to  their 
probable  reproductive  capacity. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  the  most  re- 
liable guide.  Yet  the  figures  given 
below  will  show  pretty  clearly 
that  even  the  horses  of  the  high- 
est physical  capacity  are  only  suc- 
cessful in  reproduction  in  about 
one  case  out  of  three. 

An  illustration  of  this  diver- 
gence between  physical  and  re- 
productive make-up  was  the  fa- 
mous mare  Pocahontas,  foaled  in 
England  in  1837.  This  mare  was 
unable  to  win  a  race  outright, 
though  she  did  finish  first  in  the 
first  heat  of  one  or  two  races. 
Yet,  as  a  broodmare  she  left  a 
record  that  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. 

In  successive  years  she  bred 
Stockwell,  Rataplan,  and  King 
Tom,  and  had  in  all  18  foals.  Her 
last  foal,  produced  at  the  age  of 
25  years,  provided  to  be  her 
greatest  daughter  at  the  stud.  Her 
son  Stockwell  was  one  of  the  two 
greatest  stallions  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  England  and 
her  son  King  Tom  was  the  ma- 
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ternal  grandsire  of  the  other  one 
— St.  Simon. 

Her  hlood  today  constitutes 
about  .076  of  the  total  inheritance 
of  almost  all  Thoroughbreds  the 
world  over.  This  is  a  very  re- 
markable showing,  as  her  son 
Stockwell  only  makes  a  showing 
of  about  .087  and  her  great- 
grandson  St.  Simon  about  .11. 
Both  these  horses,  of  course,  had 
hundreds  of  sons  and  daughters, 
and  Pocahontas  had  but  18. 

The  other  type  of  divergence  is 
only  too  painfully  common,  where 
great  race  horses  prove  failures  at 
the  stud.  l)c  mortuis  nihil  nisi 
bonum.  These  cases,  however,  oc- 
curred many  generations  after  the 
breed  was  established  as  distinct 
and  "pure." 

During  the  formative  period  of 
all  breeds  whose  history  is  accu- 
rately recorded,  the  fixation  of  the 
breed  takes  place  through  strong 
inbreeding  to  those  individuals 
whose  offspring  show  the  most 
highly  prized  characteristics. 
Father-daughter  matings,  and 
brother-sister  matings  are  not  un- 
common. 

The  Thoroughbred  is  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule. 

At  the  base  of  all  Thorough- 
bred pedigrees  a  very  remarkable 
inbreeding  is  recorded.  Spanker 
was  mated  to  his  own  dam  and 
the  filly  resulting  from  this  union 
was  bred  to  a  son  of  Spanker. 
This  inbreeding  occurs  in  the 
pedigrees  of  both  Eclipse  (1764) 
and  Herod  (1758).  the  two  most 
important  stallions  of  separate 
lines  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Contrary  to 
general  belief,  Herod  was  a  far 
better  stallion  than  Eclipse,  and 
Highflyer,  by  Herod,  was  also  a 
more  important  stallion  than 
Eclipse. 

The  stud  successes  of  Eclipse 
and  Herod  were  based  very  large- 
ly on  mares  carrying  strong  in- 
fusions of  the  blood  of  the  Godol- 
phin  Barb,  who  died  in  1753,  sup- 
posed to  be  aged  29.  By  1780, 
when  the  stud  careers  of  Herod 
and  Eclipse  were  well  known,  the 
great  classic  races  of  England 
were  established.  Through  them  it 
began  to  be  possible  to  get  a 
fairly  accurate  line  on  the  merits 
of  the  colts  and  fillies  racing  each 
year. 

The  conditions  of  these  races 
provided  that  the  animals  en- 
gaged should  all  carry  the  same 
weight  (with  sex  allowance  for 
fillies),  and  the  distance  of  the 
races — ll/2  miles  for  the  Derby 
and  Oaks  and  1%  miles  for  the 
St.  Leger — was  sufficient  to  test 
the  soundness,  stamina  and  game- 
ness  of  the  competitors. 

As  it  soon  became  the  general 
custom  to  enter  and  run  the  best 
animals  each  year  in  these  races, 
the  importance  attached  to  them 
became  enormous.  Almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  any  horse  capa- 
ble of  winning  such  a  race  be- 
came highly  prized  as  a  prospec- 
tive stallion  or  broodmare.  Almost 
inevitably  the  colts  which  had 
won  one  or  more  of  these  races 
were,  upon  their  retirement  to  the 


stud,  bred  to  a  large  number  of 
mares. 

Over  a  normal  life  span,  such  a 
horse  produced  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  foals.  Generally  speaking, 
the  most  valuable  and  highly 
prized  mares  were  bred  to  horses 
of  this  class.  As  a  group  there- 
fore, these  horses  afford  a  very 
accurate  and  convincing  test  on 
the  subject  of  breeding,  constitut- 
ing as  they  do  the  best  group  of 
race  horses  bred  to  the  best  group 
of  mares. 

On  this  subject,  the  late  Ger- 
man scholar,  B.  von  Oettingen, 
chief  of  the  German  government 
studs,  compiled  a  very  interesting 
table.  He  analyzed  the  pedigrees 
of  the  colts  which  won  the  Derby 
and  St.  Leger  from  1790  to  1895, 
and  classified  them  according  to 
the  degree  of  inbreeding  shown 
in  each  pedigree.  He  struck  out 
the  sire  and  dam  of  each  colt,  as 
they  could  not  be  the  same  ani- 
mal. He  then  counted,  on  one 
side  of  the  pedigree,  the  number 
of  generations  up  to  but  not  in- 
cluding the  animal  whose  name 
first  appeared  also  on  the  other 
side  of  the  pedigree. 

Tins  count  was  then  made  on 
the  other  side  of  the  pedigree. 
The  count  on  the  first  side  was 
added  to  the  count  on  the  second 
side,  and  the  sum  of  the  two  was 
called  the  number  of  free  gen- 
erations with  which  the  horse  was 
inbred.  For  instance,  if  the  count 
was  two  on  the  sire's  side  of  the 
pedigree,  and  three  on  the  dam's, 
the  total  would  be  five  free  gen- 
erations. 

The  pedigree  of  the  famous 
stallion  Stockwell  is  given  below, 
so  far  as  necessary  to  show  the 
inbreeding,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  count  is  made. 

Having  classified  the  Derby 
and  St.  Leger  winners  according 
to  the  number  of  free  generations 
on  which  they  were  bred,  he  then 
separated  each  such  group  into 
those  which  were  successful  at 
stud  and  those  which  were  not. 
The  von  Oettingen  tables  ended 
with  1895.  I  have  brought  them 
up  to  date,  ending  with  the  foals 
of  1930.  The  complete  table  fol- 
lows : 

Free  Successful  Percentage 

Genera-  In  Of 

tions       Number    Breeding  Success 

0  10  0 

1  5  1  20 

2  30  7  23 

3  58  18  31 

4  58  20  34.3 

5  54  18  33.3 

6  29  16  55 

7  7  4  57 

This  table  covers  140  years' 
turf  experience  on  the  track  and 
at  the  stud.  It  shows  at  a  glance 
how  the  inbred  stallions  of  com- 
parable racing  class  have  fared  in 
competition  with  the  outbred 
horses,  both  being  bred  to  the 
same  class  of  mares.  The  answer 
leaves  little  room  for  doubt.  Tak- 
ing the  colts  inbred  with  one,  two, 
and  three,  free  generations  as  the 
inbred  group,  we  find  that  the 
average  percentage  of  success  was 


23.66%.  Taking  the  colts  from 
the  classes  of  five,  six,  and  seven- 
free  generations  as  the  outbreO1 
group,  we  find  that  the  averag< 
percentage  of  success  has  been 
48.33%.  These  figures  are  rough, 
as  the  number  of  colts  in  each 
group  has  not  been  weighted  to 
form  the  average.  It  will,  how- 
ever, he  about  correct. 

If  the  figures  for  the  group 
comprising  the  stallions  with  0,  1 
and  2  free  generations  are  com- 
pared with  the  other  extreme,  the 
group  comprising  the  stallions  in- 
bred with  (>  and  7  free  genera- 
tions, the  result  is  more  striking. 

In  each  group  there  are  36  ani- 
mals. In  the  extremely  inbred 
group,  there  were  8  successes 
against  20  in  the  outbred  group. 
On  the  basis  of  this  comparison 
an  extremely  outbred  horse  has 
two  and  a  half  times  as  great  a 
chance  for  success  as  an  extreme- 
ly inbred  horse  of  the  same  class. 

This  result  looks  conclusive.  It 
can  indeed  be  treated  as  con- 
clusive, and  the  matter  be  left 
there,  or  it  can^open  up  new  lines 
of  study. 

Those  who  object  to  conjecture 
and  speculation  are  duly  warned 
not  to  read  what  follows,  for  we 
are  about  to  embark  for  the 
realms  of  unverified  hypothesis. 

The  history  of  the  Thorough- 
bred horse  follows  the  familiar 
pattern  of  other  breeds,  proceed- 
ing from  intense  inbreeding  at  the 
beginning  to  more  general  out- 
crossing as  the  breed  develops. 
Charts  show  graphically  that  the 
Derby  and  St.  Leger  winners 
following  1850  were  more  out- 
bred  than  those  preceding  1850. 

It  looks  therefore,  as  if  success 
both  on  the  race  course  and  at 
the  stud  had  favored  the  outbred 
over  the  inbred  horse  in  modern 
times. 

Having  a  non-uniform  inheri- 
tance, it  would  be  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  these  outbred  horses 
would  also  have  a  non-uniform  re- 
productive character.  While  such 
horses  sire  much  good  stock,  there 
is  an  enormous  proportion  of 
worthless  animals  among  their 
produce.  Can  this  w  aste  be  avoid- 
ed, and  if  so.  how? 

Inbreeding  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  sure  and 
rapid  way  of  fixing  desired  char- 
acteristics. Among  the  character- 
istics most  desired  by  horse  breed- 
ers are  physical  and  nervous 
vigor.  Yet  these  are  the  charac- 
teristics most  easily  dislodged  by 
intense  inbreeding,  as  the  experi- 
ments of  agricultural  stations 
have  repeatedly  shown  with  other 
animals. 

Is  it  possible,  however,  that  the 
desired  combination  of  uniformity 
coupled  with  a  very  high  degree 
of  nervous  and  physical  energy 
can  be  reached  by  inbreeding  first 
to  obtain  uniformity  of  character, 
and  then  outcrossing  to  re-estab- 
lish physical  and  nervous  vigor? 
To  succeed,  the  inbred  base  of 
the  experiment  must  have  become 
sufficiently  dominant  to  retain  its 
character  through  a  couple  of 
generations   of  outcrossing.  A 
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point  ulitnilil  In  n  ut  In  il  viln n  tin 

optimum  retail  i»  •tttlned,  rafl 

olrntly  fur  frtim  tin-  Inbreeding 
M  UmI  tin  physical  and  nervou* 
\  ifriir  h  restored,  lull  HOl  10  f n r 
that  tin  dominant  character  ii  tOO 
fur  dilutt'd  or  suppressed. 

It  i«  a  fait  Hint  nil  of  tin  in 
tensely  Inbred  animals  of  inoilrni 

time*  which  have  been  rnoftrii 

(tlilt-  performers  mi  tin  iurl  tod 
have  scored  a  reasonable  success 
at  n  t  in  I ,  have  Item  followrd  by 
animals  nt  an  inlrrval  of  our  or 
I  vmi  generations  which  were  sii 
pi-rinr  to  tin1  Inbred  ancestor  as 
stud  propositions. 

It  is  a  commentary  in  itself  on 
tin  hazards  of  inbreeding  tliat  so 
few  superior  animals  have  been 
produced  by  that  method.  The 
only  really  first  class  animals  I 
can  recall  in  modern  times  which 
are  closely  inbred  are  included  in 
the  following: 

\\nui«  I  Mi  it  hi)  with  Ovk  Vhkk 
Genkhation  : 

l<  v  it  t  At.  lit  N  »: ,  gran  ds  ire  of 
PbLVTH  ill  France  ami  Mai.tsTKH 
in  Australia.  Great  grandsirc  of 
II.  inn  On. 

Wiiitk,  K  Mii.n.  gramlsirc  of 
Hi.anuhihii. 

Fi.vinci  Fox.  grandsirc  of  Tkii 

dy  and  FlI.ANTK. 

Ks  vii .  sire  of  'I'm  kiiii.i.on. 
ll\viiR8AC     H.     grandsire  of 

\  I   Mil  li 

Hhomi  s,  dam  of  FiiAi.Aitia  and 
gr.'inihlam  of  Piiaho8  and  Fair- 
w  \  v  . 

Lmzik  (».  graiiildam  of  Domi- 
no. 

(iMtltoN  Lass,  gramltiain  of 
Haiiram  and  Dastur. 

Animals  Iniiiikii  with  Two  Free 
Generations: 
M  v it i* i  ss  v.   dam    of  Pocahon- 
tas. 

Galopin,  sire  of  St.  Simon. 
Bavardo,    sire    of  Gainsbor- 
ot  nil. 

Boston,  sire  of  Lexington, 
[mlin e.  granddarn  of  Isonomv. 
Gi'enn.    granddani    of  Com- 
mando. 

Mannie  Grey,  dam  of  Domi- 
no. 

Audience,  dam  of  Whisk 
Broom. 

Cinna,  dam  of  Beak  Pete. 

The  list  of  animals  with  inbred 
ancestors  close  up  includes  nearly 
all  the  absolutely  top-flight  stal- 
lions of  modern  times  except 
Bend  Or.  Cyllene,  Polymelus, 
Fair  Play,  and  Man  o'  War.  Per- 
haps it  is  nothing  more  than  co- 
incidence that  these  animals  all 
carried  Bend  Or  hlood. 

In  fact,  the  percentage  of  the 
really  great  stallions  bred  in  the 
pattern  of  having  a  close  ancestor 
of  very  inbred  pedigree  is  so 
great  that  a  further  scrutiny  of 
their  breeding  pattern  is  justified. 
While  it  is  not  true  in  every  case, 
it  will  be  found  that  a  great  many 
of  the  best  horses  show  an  in- 
tense inbreeding  in  a  close  an- 
cestor such  as  a  parent  or  grand- 
parent, and  that  one  strain  of  the 
ancestor  serving  as  the  base  of 
the  inbreeding  is  returned  from 


I  In    ni  In  i    nidi    nl    i  In    pi  dlgrei 

BaUUBDaM    will    malsi  tl  

clearer  than  gelier/ililien. 

So   far  as  the   inbreedings  are 

eonMfned  I  in  n  appear  in  be  t  wo 

general  types.  The  easiest  Ijrpt 
to  recognize,  lircause  II  is  closest 
Up  ill  the  pedigree,  is  tin  |  |  I 
when  a  parent  is  Inbred.  Tin 
in. iil  usual  degree  nl  ililirnil 
lug  nf  a  parent  in  the  6AM  of  a 
lip  top  hurst  .  is  two  free  genera 
Hons.  The  pedigrees  of  Dnmino 
ami  Gainsborough  are  examples. 

In  each  case  one  strain  of  the 
animal  serving  as  the  base  of  the 

Inbreeding  in  the  parent  in  re- 
turned by  tin  iiitinii  ni  tin  other 

parent.  In  tin  ease  nf  Domino, 
the  Inbred  parent  is  the  dam  who 
was  inbred  to  Lexington,  anil  tin 
hlood  of  Lexington  is  returned  by 
Domino's  sire  Himyar.  In  the 
case  of  Gainsborough,  the  sin- 
is  inbred  to  Galopin,  and  the  dam 
returns  one  strain  of  Galopin. 

Tin  other  type  of  Inbreeding 

which  occurs  with  great  frequency 
is  the  case  where  the  grandparent 
is  inbred.  The  most  usual  degree 
of  inbreeding  in  these  cases  is 
one  free  generation.  Again  the 
blood  which  forms  the  basis  of 
the  inbreeding  is  usually  returned 
from  the  other  side  of  the  pedi- 
gree. The  pedigrees  of  Bland 
ford,  Bahrain  and  Nearco  arc 
gootl   illustrations  of  this  design 

nf  breedingi 

IN  the  pedigrees  of  Bahrain  anil 
Nearco,  the  two  most  bril- 
liant horses  to  have  run  in  F.urope 
since  1918  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Pharis.  and  in  the 
opinion  of  some  students  of  the 
French  turf.  Ksar,  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  same  design  of  inbreed 
ing  is  present.  In  each  case,  a 
grandparent  on  the  female  is  in- 
bred with  one  free  generation, 
and  the  blood  of  the  animal  in- 
bred to  is  returned  from  the  side 
of  the  sire. 

Again,  in  each  case  a  great- 
grandparent  on  the  sire's  side  is 
inbred  with  one  free  generation. 
In  the  case  of  Bahram  this  blood 
which  is  inbred  to  on  the  sire's 
side,  is  returned  on  the  side  of 
the  dam,  but  so  far  back  that  it 
can  scarcely  count,  while  in  the 
pedigree  of  Nearco  it  is  not  re- 
turned. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing, 
it  appears  that  the  higher  per- 
centage of  success  attends  out- 
crossing, both  on  the  turf  and  at 
the  stud.  This  method  has  been 
followed  by  the  Keenes,  August 
Belmont  and  the  Whitneys.  The 
few  attempts  in  the  stud  of  H.  P. 
Whitney  at  inbreeding  were  far 
from  successful. 

William  Woodward,  our  fore- 
most breeder  today,  has  founded 
his  success  on  outcrossing.  In 
some  cases,  however,  he  has 
risked  inbreeding  to  Ajax  as 
closely  as  two  free  generations. 
In  this  way  he  bred  The  Scout,  a 
good  race  horse  but  indifferent 
sire.  But  on  the  same  pattern  he 
also  bred  La  France,  dam  already 
of  Johnstown  and  Jacola. 
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I akrtchrd  abov> 

THE  "CASTLETON"  COAT 

Stimrtneea  und  riding*  comfort  are 
combined  In  this  AnVyre  Bf pa,  three- 
button  model  —  tailored  with  peak 
Inp'la,  aUnt  flap  pock'te  and  loose 
Httrd  back. 

KENTUCKY  JODS 

Fumoua  for  M'-yrra  Bro*.  exclusive 
atytlng  with  plain  M  irr.  bottoms, 
no  prg. 

NEW  —  "Troummr-M"  mlack* 
and  nmart  Wrmfmrn  miyt*n 
thmi  Rali*r  th*       w-  ' 

Srr  abovp  fash. on*  at  your  favorite* 
atore,  or  write  ua  for  aampl***. 
aketchea  of  other  atylea,  etc. 


LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY 


f  AVOID  CHILLING  ^ 
AFTER  EXERCISE 


2  OUNCES  ABSORBINE 
IN  QUART  OF  WASH  COOLS 
OUT  QUICKER,  EASIER 


HOW  ABSORBINE 
WORKS:  Absorbine 
speeds  blood  flow 
which  washes  out 
waste  matter.  Tends 
to  prevent  stiffening 
or  chilling. 


After  fast  workouts  Absorbine  is 
used  by  many  experienced  horse- 
men to  help  cool  out  properly.  2 
ounces  in  a  quart  of  wash  speeds 
up  circulation,  cuts  sweat  faster 
and  tends  to  prevent  chilling. 

Many  leading  veterinaries  have 
used  Absorbine  for  over  40  years. 
Absorbine  is  not  a  "cure-all"  but 
of  proven  help  in  relieving  fresh 
bog  spavin,  windgall,  collar  gall 
and  similar  congestive  troubles. 
Will  not  blister  or  remove  hair. 

A  LONG-LASTING  BOTTLE  costs 
only  $2.50  at  all  druggists.  W.  F. 
Young,  Inc..  Springfield.  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 
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IVESTOCK 


BY  GEORGE  B.  TURRELL,  JR. 


I s  a  recent  communication  to 
this  department  The  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America 
expresses  its  concern  over  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  sponsor- 
ship of  vegetable  margarines. 
They  say,  under  the  heading  "A 
Dairy  Crisis  and  We  Mean 
Crisis,"  that: 

"Regardless  of  the  breed  or 
kind  of  cows  which  a  dairyman 
milks,  his  blood  pressure  will  rise 
to  a  high  point  when  he  hears 
over  the  family  radio  the  propa- 
ganda broadcast  by  the  Consumer 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture  acting  as  effectively 
as  could  any  paid  agency  in  the 
promotion  of  oleomargarine  as  a 
substitute  for  butter. 

"All  dairymen,  handlers  of 
dairy  products,  and  processors  of 
milk  should  be  aroused  to  a  reali- 
zation that  future  markets  for 
dairy  products  are  in  jeopardy 
when  the  "Consumers'  Guide", 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture,  says: 

'Vegetable  margarines  can 
be  fortified  with  vitamins  so 
they  are  every  bit  as  nutri- 
tious as  the  average  butter.' 

(Issue  of  May  1,  1941) 
"Since  the  invention  of  the 
Babcock  Test  for  milk  fat,  com- 
mercial 92-score  butter  has  been 
the  standard  from  which  the  value 
of  all  dairy  products  has  been  de- 
rived. Butter  is  the  "gold  stand- 
ard" of  the  dairy  industry.  The 
poor  judgment  of  the  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture,  manifest  by  the 
broadcasting  of  "oleo"  propa- 
ganda as  against  dairy  butter, 
should  arouse  the  mightiest  pro- 
test ever  to  reach  Washington 
from  the  men  who  milk  cows  or 
engage  in  any  phase  of  the  dairy 
industry. 

"Modern  investigation  into  the 
nutritional  value  of  animal  and 
vegetable  fats  and  oils  does  not 
justify  the  statement  put  out  as 
fact  by  the  Consumers'  Division 
of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
which  is  now  using  public  funds 
(the  dairy  farmer's  money  in- 
cluded) to  advertise  the  product 
of  an  unfair  competitor  as  the 
nutritional  equal  of  dairy  butter. 

"Combined  with  the  free  adver- 
tising which  is  given  "oleo"  by 
the  government  comes  a  ruling  by 
the  Federal  Security  Administra- 
tor (to  be  effective  September  6) 
permitting  the  "oleo"  makers  to 
color,  artificially  flavor,  preserve 
with  benzoate  of  soda  and  fortify 
with  synthetic  vitamins,  the  prod- 
uct which  they  are  attempting 
with  the  assistance  of  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  to  pawn  off 
on  the  American  housewife  as  a 
substitute  for  dairy  butter. 

"While  the  American  dairyman 
will  cooperate  hi  every  fair  pro- 


DAIRY  CRISIS,  HOLSTEINS,  GUERNSEYS, 
PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


gram  for  national  defense  or  to 
meet  an  emergency,  he  cannot  but 
arrive  at  the  inescapable  con- 
clusion that  two  powerful  govern- 
mental agencies  are  attempting  to 
substitute  "oleo"  for  dairy  butter 
in  the  diet  of  the  American  work- 
man at  the  same  time  the  Ameri- 
can dairy  industry  is  being  asked 
to  unbalance  the  natural  produc- 
tion set-up  by  diverting  milk  to 
cheese,  dry  solids,  and  evaporated 
products,  and  to  bear  with  a  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  who  urges 
the  American  housewife  to  reduce 
her  purchase  of  cheese. 

"The  question  is  whether  or 
not  the  dairymen  will  sit  passively 
by  while  the  'oleo'  trusts  substi- 
tute a  nutritionally  inferior  prod- 
uct for  butter.  Every  dairyman 
should  be  interested  enough  in 
this  fight  to  express  his  opinion 
forcibly  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, his  Congressmen  and  his 
Senators." 

The  Holstein-Friesian  people 
have  also  sent  some  general  facts 
about  their  breed  to  this  depart- 
ment, which  should  be  of  interest 
and  importance  to  dairymen  and 
breeders  regardless  of  their  fav- 
orite breeds. 

They  point  out  that  the  large 
size  of  the  modern  Holstein  cow 
is  not  due  to  chance  but  to  def- 
inite, and  wise  reasons.  The  dairy- 
men of  Holland,  the  birthplace  of 
the  breed,  were  obliged  to  get 
along  with  a  small  amount  of 
concentrate  feeds  arid  used  home- 
grown   roughage    for    the  most 


part.  It  was  natural  and  logical 
then  that  they  should  develop  a 
breed  that  was  large  enough  and 
rugged  enough  to  utilize  efficiently 
large  quantities  of  this  home- 
grown feed  for  the  production 
of  milk. 

The  American  dairyman  is 
nearer  to  supplies  of  concentrates 
than  this  fellow  breeder  of  Hol- 
land, but  he  finds  there  is  still  an 
economic  advantage  in  breeding 
and  milking  cattle  that  can  utilize 
large  quantities  of  roughage  and 
from  it  produce  much  bf  the  milk 
flow.  The  American  breeder  has 
improved  the  breed  which  the 
Hollanders  have  so  ably  devel- 
oped through  the  years. 

They  have  gone  far  in  perfect- 
ing the  type  of  the  average  ani- 
mal. Attachment  and  balance  of 
udders  has  been  improved  as  well 
as  average  production.  It  is  real- 
ized that  a  profitable  dairy  cow 
must  be  able  to  produce  good 
yields  consistently  over  a  period 
of  several  years.  So,  while  there 
is  no  lessening  of  yearly  produc- 
tion, a  successful  program  has 
been  followed  to  find  and  develop 
those  families  within  the  breed 
which  can  repeat  a  high  yearly 
production  year  after  year  and 
still  reproduce  efficiently. 

The  breed  has  demonstrated 
that  it  has  what  it  takes  in  this 
field.  As  examples  take  the  case 
of  Carnation  Ormsby  Butter 
King,  official  world  champion  for 
milk  and  butterfat  for  a  365-day 
period.   This  cow  recently  calved 


Lawrence  C.  Allen's  small  son  kelps  his  father  put  one  of  their  fine 
Partridge  Plymouth  Rocks  in  a  display  cage 


again  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years.  Or  we  might  mention  the 
sixteen  -  year  -  old  Pennsylvania 
state  champion  who  has  produced 
over  240,000  lbs.  of  milk  (mostly 
cow  testing  association  records) 
in  her  lifetime  and  has  recently 
freshened  again. 

The  modern  Holstein  combines 
type  and  production  in  a  practi- 
cal way.  The  conformation  which 
is  desired  is  that  which  tends  to- 
ward strength,  vitality  and  wear- 
ing qualities  of  the  animal.  Sturdy 
legs,  large  body  capacity,  well 
balanced  and  strongly  attached 
udders  and  strong  backs  all  con- 
tribute toward  the  ideal  modern 
Holstein. 

To  give  the  breeders  a  uniform 
"yardstick"  for  measuring  the 
type  of  their  Holsteins,  The  Hol- 
stein -  Friesian  Association  of 
America  has  for  several  years 
sponsored  a  program  of  herd 
classification  by  competent  offi- 
cial judges.  Of  the  8,880  cattle 
so  far  classified,  420  were  rated 
"Excellent,"  1,973  "Very  Good," 
2,511  "Good  Plus,"  3,366  "Good," 
566  "Fair,"  and  44  "Poor."  This 
classification  is  for  type  only,  and 
the  terms  used  designate  the  ap- 
proach of  each  individual  to  the 
ideal,  and  do  not  in  any  way  de- 
pend upon  competition  with  other 
animals. 

GUERNSEYS 

Who  is  going  to  register  the 
millionth  Guernsey  in  this  coun- 
try? This  number  is  about  to  be 
recorded  with  The  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  according 
to  Karl  B.  Musser,  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  there  is  much 
speculation  as  to  whether  it  will 
be  a  cow  or  a  bull,  whether  it  will 
be  a  little  calf  or  an  older  animal ; 
whether  it  will  be  located  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  in  the  Southern 
States,  or  in  the  East.  There  are 
approximately  50  chances  out  of 
100  that  it  will  be  sired  by  an 
Advanced  Register  bull,  be  out  of 
an  Advanced  Register  cow  or  one 
that  is  on  test. 

This  animal  will  not  be  se- 
lected. It  will  actually  be  the  first 
animal  whose  application  is  re- 
ceived after  999,999  certificates 
have  been  issued.  All  letters  con- 
taining applications  will  have 
serial  numbers  stamped  on  them 
as  they  are  received  and  then 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  Herd 
Register  division  which  will  issue 
certificates  in  the  order  of  the 
serial  numbers. 

When  more  than  one  applica- 
tion is  contained  in  one  letter, 
certificates  will  be  issued  accord- 
ing to  age  with  the  oldest  animal 
first.  Applications  requiring  cor- 
rections will  he  returned  to  the 
owner  and  when  again  received  in 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


ffiinnu  Stork  harm 
Hartley  Stork  harm 
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ILLUSTRATED  la  an  old  barn  Intel 
UqonUy  remodeled  and  equipped 
by  JAMESWAY  to  provide  the  ul 
moat  In  protection  and  comfort  with- 
out unneceaaary  axpenae. 

In  thia  aorl  of  building  counael.  luat 
aa  much  aa  in  deaign  of  the  moat 
elaborate  new  buildings.  JAMES- 
WAY  knowledge  and  experience  la 
at  your  service.  There's  a  trained 
JAMESWAY  man  near  you.  who 
will  call  at  your  convenience. 

Write  our  nearest  office. 
JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dapt.  CI -1041 
Ft.  Atkimon,  Wil. 
Elmira.N  Y  •  Oakland,  Calif 
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tin  office  will  In-  issued  ;i  new 
•.i-ri.il  number.  Rush  applications- 
will  be  eliminated  from  the  op- 
portunity of  receiving  this  certi- 
ficate unless  they  follow  the  regu 
lar  routine  of  these  matters 
through  the  office. 

Guernsey  heifers  donated  by 
breeders  and  sold  at  various  auc- 
tion sales  during  the  spring 
brought  a  total  of  $8,246  for  the 
Guernsey  Breeders  Milk  Fund. 
This  money  is  being  sent  through 
the  British  Relief  Society  to  help 
the  women  and  children  who  fled 
to  F.ngland  from  Guernsey  and 
other  Channel  Islands  in  advance 
of  the  German  invasion  and  were 
forced  to  leave  their  cattle  and 
most  of  their  worldly  possessions 
behind.  Many  of  them  are  now- 
destitute  in  F.ngland. 

Nine  heifers  have  been  sold  in 
auctions  so  far  this  year.  The  top 
price  was  paid  at  the  Coventry 
Sale  in  Trenton.  New  Jersey, 
when  Mrs.  F.  L.  Weyenburg. 
Theinsville.  Wis.,  paid  $700  for 
the  heifer  donated  by  Mrs.  Anne 
P.  Emerson.  Brooklandwood 
Farm.  Brooklandville.  Md. 

Two  heifers  were  sold  for  $500 
at  the  Eastern  Guernsey  Sale  in 
Doylestown.  Pa.,  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Sale  in  Portland.  Ore. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Frank  Graham  Thomson,  chair- 
man of  the  Fund,  breeders  have 
responded  well  and  a  good  selec- 
tion of  heifers  has  been  secured 
for  the  fall  sales. 


PARTRIDCE  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS 


An  interesting  and  enthusiastic 
letter  extolling  the  virtues  of 
Partridge  Plymouth  Rocks  has 
just  come  to  this  department  from 
Lawrence  C.  Allen,  successful 
breeder  of  this  type  of  fowl  for 
many  years.  He  says  that  his 
family's  first  experience  with  this 
breed  started  back  in  1914  when 
his  father,  the  late  Hon.  Fred  J. 
Allen,  an  active  Maine  attorney 
who  never  lost  interest  in  farm- 


ing took  a  particular  fancy  to 
Partridge  Plymouth  Rocks.  Dur- 
ing their  early  days  of  chicken 
raising  both  he  and  his  father 
tried  out  many  other  varieties  but 
before  his  father's  death  in  1917 
they  singled  out  this  breed  as  the 
one  most  worthy  of  commanding 
their  interest  and  attention. 

Since  then  Mr.  Allen  says  that 
except  for  years  spent  away  at 
college  and  law  school,  he  has 
actively  continued  to  raise,  study 
and    improve    the    type    of  his 


STROH  MEYER  &  CARPENTER 


Coldspring's  Hard-wick's  Lydia,  one  of  the  heifers  sold  for 
the  Guernsey  Breeders  Milk  fund 


favorite  breed.  The  results  of  his 
efforts  speak  for  themselves  as  at 
the  last  five  National  Meets  of 
the  Partridge  Plymouth  Rock 
Club  his  birds  won  the  best  dis- 
play award,  and  at  the  last  meet, 
which  was  held  in  Chicago,  his 
birds  won  all  six  firsts  offered  for 
Partridge  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Regarding  the  production  and 
appearance  of  his  fowl,  Mr.  Allen 
says:  "If  you  will  examine  the 
production  capacity  of  these 
chickens  as  layers  of  large,  brown- 
shelled  eggs  in  goodly  numbers, 
and  will  recollect  that  their  an- 
cestral lineage  includes  the  tasty 
tang  of  the  Red  Indian  Game 
fowl,  you  will  then  understand 
why  these  beautiful  chickens  are 
equally  outstanding  in  egg  and 
meat  qualities  as  in  their  beauty 
of  form,  color,  and  markings." 

As  described  by  Mr.  Allen,  the 
plumage  of  Partridge  Plymouth 
Rock  males  should  be  a  rich, 
brilliant  red  surface  color  with 
greenish  black  center  stripes  to 
the  feathers.  The  females  should 
have  a  deep  reddish  brown  or 
reddish  bay  dominant  color  uni- 
formly marked  with  cresent- 
shaped  black  pencilings  alter- 
nating uniformly  with  reddish 
brown  pencilings  medium  in  shade. 
They  should  have  a  slate  under- 
color, nicely  rounded  combs  with 
five  points,  yellow  legs  and  also 
good  body  conformation  and  prop- 
er carriage. 
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ANDELOT  EDICTOR 

\adeU t  Edictor  a  son  of  tlx  famous  Beto- 
lutiun  Blackcap,  was  Champion  of  Maryland 
IB  1939. 

We  now  offer  a  beautiful  lot  of  beiTcrs  bred 
to  Edicator  and  our  other  treat  herd  bulls. 
These  are  veil  frown  and  in  just  good  thrifty 
pasture  condition.  The  best  producing  blood 
of  the  breed  is  behind  them. 
A  one  (election  of  young  bulls  now  available. 

Send    fmr    free    booklet    on  Aberdeen 
Angus. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS 


W.  ALAN  MCGREGOR. 
WORTON 


Manaoer 
MARYLAND 


8th  Annual 

ANGUS  AUCTION 

Monday,  October  13th 
Warrenton,  Va. 

Cattle  from  the  leading 
"Virginia  herds 

For  catalogs  write: 

VIRGINIA  ABERDEEN- 
ANGUS  ASSOCIATION 

J.  B.  Gordon.  Sec'y- 
Cobham.  Va. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
PERCHERONS 

Foundation  Heifers  to  utilize  your 
Pasture? 

Imported     and     American  Bred 
Mares  to  do  your  work. 

Write  for  details  or  visit 

FUERST  STOCK  FARM 

.,    _  PINE  PLAINS.  N.  Y. 

Myron  M.  Fuerst        (Dutchess  County! 


Let  us  furnish  you  a  herd  sire  from  the  herd 
that  produced  "ELSIE".  15  jears  constructive 
breeding  with  Imported  Jerseys  "YOU'LL 
DCS  VOLUNTEER  —  XENLA'S  SCLTAN 
BLEND."  "STARRED  BULLS.-  "TESTED 
DAMS."  ACCREDITED  HERD.  Call  on  us. 
or  write  for  Sale  List. 

ELM  HILL  FARM 

8  rook  field.  Mass. 


EVER  BEEN  TO  A  MULESTA? 

(Continued  from  page  2S) 


*  AVOID  BANGS  ★ 

with  famous  Cockade  Farms  Inoculated 
Maryangus  Beef  Cattle.  Every  heifer  in- 
oculated under  Federal  supervision.  All 
pure-bred.  Top  blood  lines.  Hornless.  Prac- 
tical prices.  Write  today  for  free  literature. 
Cockade  Farms  Livestock  Nursery, 
Darlington,  Maryland,  U.  S.  Route  1. 

*★★★★★★★ 


INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME 

WITH  WORLD'S  CHAMPION  BREED.  Milking 
Shorthorns  produce  4  per  cent  milk  economically 
and  hare  greater  salrage  value  when  through 
milting  Get  the  facta  from  the  breeders.  Milting 
Shorthorns  bold  official  world's  records  over  all 
breeds  for  milk  and  butterfat  pro- 


duction!  Trial  subscription  Milk- 
ing Shorthorn  Journal,  in  months. 
Me:  one  year  SUM.  Subscribe 
now  or  write  for  free  facts. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
Dart.    R-2.    7    Dexter  Park   Ave..   Chicaao.  III. 


FREE 
FACTS 


WOODLAWN  ANGUS 

Est  1883 

Foundation  females  and 
choice  herd  bulls  for  sale. 

70  miles  west  of  Chicago 


STANLEY 
Creston 


PIERCE    &  SONS 
Illinois 


PUREBRED  BREEDINC  STOCK 

HoUteins  —  Bulla.  Calf  to  Serrice-Aae 
Duroc- Jerseys — Boars  and  sril'sw  White  Hol- 
land Turkeys — Select  Breeders,  visit  or  write 
ns  for  circulars  and  prices. 

LAUXMONT  FARMS 

Wrifhtniltt.  Pa. 
S.  Forty  T  sacks.  Owner      G.  A.  Burdick.  Mgr. 


February  and  March,  as  many  as 
150  buyers  from  the  eastern, 
southeastern  and  southern  states 
compete  in  the  auction  sales. 

Most  of  the  mules  come  from 
Oklahoma.  Kansas.  Nebraska. 
South  Dakota  and  Colorado,  al- 
though many  have  been  sold  from 
every  state  west  of  the  Missis- 
sipi  river  with  the  exception  of 
Washington. 

The  market  also  sells  8.000  to 
10.000  horses  a  year.  The  total 
value  of  the  mules  sold  exceeds 
$1. 250.000  and  of  the  horses. 
$1  .000.000 — annually.  However, 
when  a  person  begins  to  think  of 
,  dollars  and  cents  paid  out  for 
mules,  he  is  thinking  in  the  wrong 
direction.  The  way  to  think  of 
a  mule  is  to  think  of  the  money  he 
saves. 

The  Southern  cotton  farmer 
would  rather  part  with  his  laud 
than  with  his  team  of  mules. 
Land,  without  a  mule  team  to 
work  it  is  worthless.  On  the  other 
hand  if  a  farmer  has  a  mule  team 
there  will  be  plenty  of  land  wait- 
ing for  him. 

A Fort  Smith  piano  salesman 
used  to  tell  the  following 
story.  In  the  old  days — before 
the  automobile  was  used  exten- 
sively, the  salesman  called  upon 
a  farmer  who  had  been  inquiring 
the  price  of  a  piano. 

"Tell  you  what  I'll  do."  said 
the  salesman.  "Give  me  your 
team  of  mules,  with  a  note  for 
$150  balance  secured  by  a  mort- 
gage on  your  80-acres  of  land, 
and  you  can  have  the  piano." 

"Now,"  said  the  farmer.  "Ill 
tell  you  my  proposition.  "I'll  keep 
mv  mules,  give  you  $200  cash, 
and  you  can  have  the  80-acres  as 
the  balance." 

The  cotton  farmer  and  others 
|  who  have  farmed  with  mules, 
know  their  worth — low  upkeep, 
extra-power,  durability  and  abil- 
ity to  stand  hard  usage,  a  sales 
value  at  almost  any  time,  and  a 
working  life  of  twelve  years  are 
chief  advantages  of  the  mule.  In 
addition  he  "burns"  home-grown 
fuel. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  a 
thrifty  farmer  with  a  mule  to 
back  him  up.  or  a  mule  team — a 
farmer  who  knows  how  to  plow  a 
furrow  straight  and  true,  usually 
can  take  care  of  his  wife  and 
family — and  his  mules.  Chances 

I  are    one    day    he'll    have  hired 

I  hands. 

The  mule  is  just  about  the  best 
paying    machine    a    farmer  can 

|  have.  Mules  are  by-products  of 
mares  employed  in  work.  They 
are  grown  and  maintained  on  pas- 
tures, forage,  hay  and  grain  from 

|  the  farm.   Their  cost  of  produc- 

(tion  and  maintenance  increases  or 
decreases  with  the  price  of  farm 
products. 

The  manure  the  mules  produce 
adds  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

J  The  grain,  hay,  forage  and 
pasture  the  mule  eats  is  kept  from 


being  added  to  the  surplus  thrown 
on  cash  markets. 

When  you  come  right  down  to 
the  grass  roots,  there  are  but  two 
ultimate  consumers — man  and 
horses  or  mules.  Cattle,  sheep, 
hogs  and  poultry  are  in  a  way 
.food  factories — converting  forage, 
hav  and  grain  into  other  forms 
of  food  for  human  consumption. 
But  the  mule — and  the  horse — 
like  man.  lives  by  his  labor. 

It's  almost  impossible  to  strike 
an  "average"  when  you're  talk- 
ing about  the  worth  of  mules. 
However  a  "good  average"  work 
mule  will  sell  for  $125  to  $160 
today.  The  average  work  horse 
Drobably  brings  about  $75. 

Mules  go  into  the  auction  ring 
at  any  age  and  size — varying 
from  sucking  colts  to  the  old 
mules  with  11  to  12  years  of, 
work  behind  them  but  still  with 
some  work  value  left.  These  an- 
cient animals  will  sell  readily 
for  $20  to  $25.  They'll  be  the 
very  animal  that  the  fellow  who 
plows  gardens  can  use — or  they 
mar'  find  their  way  between  the 
shafts  of  an  old  negTo's  garbage 
cart. 

Almost  anybody  can  buy  a 
mule.  From  January  to  April 
are  the  big  sales  months  in  the 
auction  year  which  extends  from 
September  1  until  June  1.  Feb- 
ruary and  March— plowing  time 
— are  the  peak  months.  The  chant 
of  the  auctioneers  goes  on  from 
high  noon  until  midnight,  some- 
times on  three  sales  days  a  week 
in  the  busy  months. 

The  regular  buyers  or  mule 
dealers,  knowing  mules  as  the  ex- 
pert auto  mechanic  knows  the 
sound  of  a  motor,  have  unlimited 
cash  at  their  command — for  mule 
buying  and  selling  is  big  business. 

But  the  auction  ring  is  a  demo- 
cratic place  in  the  mule  world. 
The  small-time  farmer  may  be 
right  in  there  at  the  professional 
buyer's  side.  It's  strictly  a  cash 
transaction,  but  the  farmer  can 
arrange  a  loan  of  50  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  a  mule  at 
any  of  the  banks.  A  "mule  loan" 
is  a  good  loan — and  the  mule  is 
the  basis  of  farming  in  the  Sunny 
South. 

The  mule  endures  heat  better 
than  the  horse.  He  will  stand  up 
under  harder  work.  He  is  not  as 
intelligent  as  the  average  horse — 
but  there  are  exceptions.  Some 
boss  drivers  in  coal  mines  will 
talk  for  hours  on  the  cunning  and 
almost  human  intelligence  of 
mules  they  have  worked. 

Men  who  know  their  mules  say 
that  a  farmer  can  raise  his  own 
mule  colts  or  buy  them  at  the 
beginning  of  their  working  span, 
when  they  are  three  years  old. 
work  them  four  full  years,  sell 
them  when  they  are  seven,  in  their 
prime  and  at  top  prices,  and 
realize  enough  money  from  the 
sale  to  replace  them  with  new 
three-year-old  mules  and  to  pay 
for  everv  cent  of  the  food  and 


FOR  SALE 

A  pair  of  red  Durham  Steers  per- 
fectly matched  and  thoroughly 
broken.  Three  years  old,  weight 
3200  lbs.  Have  won  blue  ribbons 
wherever  exhibited. 

ROLLING  VIEW  FARM 

South  Woodstock  Vermont 


MIHHHMMHIIIIHII1 

I  R1NGNECK  PHEASANTS  | 

*  FOR  t 

SHOOTING  and  + 
RESTOCKING  ? 

ready  Tor  delivery  X 
at  this-  time  ♦ 


Grey  Mallard  Duck*.  J 
Wilt!  &  Bronze  Turkey*.  J 

INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM  X 
Newtown  Burks  Co..  Pa.  X 

TEL.  >EWTTOWN  1MJ  + 

HtrrtW.HtlMIMH** 


Swans,  Peacock*.  Wild 
Ducks  &  Geese.  Rare 
Pheasants,  Guineas,  Wild 
Turkeys.  Cranes,  Bantams. 
Pigeons.  Foreign  Doves 


8lacuccJr.cC  swan 

The  largest  and  most  complete  col- 
lection in  America.    Free  price  list 
with  attractive  prices. 

SLVSYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box   I_   Wallmaford,   Com..   U.  S.  A. 


We  have  1941  quail  from  unre- 
lated birds  for  sale — California 
Valley,  Blue  Scaled  and  Gam  be'.. 
Write  for  prices. 

BEROL  LODGE  INC. 

no  East  lata  Strict  Maw  Vara  Cab 


OUR  PARTRIDGE  ROCKS 

The  Ideal 

BEAUTY- UTILITY  FOWL 

The  Rifiu  Chickens  for  Toar  Farm 

BEAU-SITE  FARM 

l_  C   «   •-    Praa.  Saafara.  Maaa* 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


»i|>ki  «-|>  (or  I  It*-  411I11111U  miIiI  tlnr 

IhH  ihr  f  thr  fiirmrr  !«'•»  I""' 

thrtn.     In    > .  I  <  t  <  i          tin-  fnrtna-r 

L  >  '■  .  I  four  full  \c*rt  of  work 
Trout  Ihrar  n  uiurk  »l»lr  uiiiiiuiN. 

Thr  Utr  Fort  Smith  "potato 
king,"  Jor  Alexander,  farmed 
thotntn.li  of  «rrc«  of  Unil.  No 
|.otl\  known  how  intlih  Itnil  In 
did  control  it  oiu  lime  anil  no 
bodjf  known  how  ninny  mulm  he 
ownrd  hut  hr  IihiI  huiulmU  of 
mulr*  mid  he  used  to  mv  thou- 
mull  i   n<  %  >  r  »  o*t   hnn  i\  iloll.ir 

in  fm-t  hi*  ntfttlr  thooMnda  of 
dollar*  in  f»ih  <inl«>  from  tin  in. 
He  would  hnv  tin  inillei  thrrc 
ynt  oliU  or  ruin-  tin  in  hiinu  ll 
nnd  »rll  Ihrm  when  they  wrrr 
reaching  tlu  ir  prinn  il  i  li mil 
MM  profit. 

Thrrc  «rr  todaj .  in  ronnd  i\n 
ori  s,    npproximnti l\     I  J .000. Odd 
horses  in  tin    United   St  it.  s  .mil 
.*>.000.0<M>  mulci. 

Slightly   more  thnn  2.000.000 
or  ahout    K>  p«  r  .  <  nt  of  .ill  tin 
mulr*  in  the  country,  latest  avail 
ahle  figure*  show,  arc  in  thr  eight 
Southern  State*.  Arkansas.  T.ouis 
iana.  Mississippi.  Alahama,  (»«<> 
gia,    North   ami    South  Carolina 
and    Florida,  with   a   little  more 
than  (00,000  horse*  or  ■boat  four 


per  cent  of  thr  nation'*  total.  Tin 
two  atates,  Te»a»  ami  Oklahoma, 
li  im  inor.  tli/ill  I  ,100,000  lillllrs, 
or  hrttrr  than  'J.'l  per  rent,  with 
the  »amr  iiumhcr  (or  allghtly 
le*s),  !>'._.  per  cent  of  the  national 
total,  of  home*. 

The  \2  state*,  Ohio,  Imliaua, 
Miehigaii,  Illinois,  Wiseoiisin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Km 
sas,  Nehraska,  South  ami  North 
Dakota  have  ahout  710,000  mules, 
..r  I  ">  p.  r  .<  nt,  with  nearly  0,!»00, 
ooo  horse* — 88  to  60  per  cent. 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
\.  u  M.  lieu  anil  other  state*  in 
the  Western  Kr,"i|>.  have  less  than 
I50.OO0  mules  or  ahout  three  per 
cent,  ami  I . !»(!(). 000  hor*c*.  or  IS 
to  10  per  cent. 

The  nine  New  Kngland  states 
have  78,000  mules,  ahout  1 '/••  per 
cent  ami  more  than  800,000  horses, 
approximately  seven  per  cent. 

Thus,  the  Southern  states,  the 
land  of  the  eotton  fields,  is  be- 
yond a  dotiht  the  section  where 
that  hybrid  animal,  the  mule  is 
most  ftt  hoini-.  In  the  Northeast 
and  the  Far  West  he  is  least 
known,  while  the  North  Central 
states'  farmer,  while  using  the 
mule,  shows  a  great  preference 
for  horse*. 


ROMANCE  OF  THE  CUERNSEY 

(Continued  from  funic  .'■'>) 


requirements.  This  cow's  record  is 
hut  one  example  of  (iuernsey  high 
production,  reproduction  anil  pre 
|K»tcncy. 

A*  for  adaptability  to  severe 
climates.  Guernsey*  have  passed 
the  test  with  honors.  A  small  herd 
was  taken  hy  Sir  Wilfred  Oren- 
fell  on  his  mission  to  northern 
Labrador  to  supply  milk  for  the 
natives  ami  improve  their  health. 
Admiral  Hyrd  took  Guernseys  to 
I  it  tie  America  on  his  Second  Ant- 
arctic Expedition  ami  one  of  the 
cows  gave  hirtli  to  i  hull  call 
while  in  the  Antarctic.  This  calf 
survived  nearly  two  years  of  the 
terrific  cold  and  when  brought 
back  to  this  conntrv  was  put  into 
service.  He  now  has  ten  regis- 
tered daughters  and  one  son. 

Only  Guernseys  were  pur- 
chased by  the  government  to  es- 
tablish dairy  herds  for  the  colon- 
ists at  the  Matanuska  Valley  in 
Alaska.  More  than  300  head  are 
there  and  doing  well  for  colonists 
within  300  miles  of  the  Arctic 
Circle.  Guernseys  are  also  do- 
ing well  in  tropical  regions.  In 
Puerto  Rico  and  many  southern 
states  they  are  the  leading  dairy 
breed. 

Along  with  these  other  qualities 
is  type,  a  characteristic  of  equal 
economic  value  to  dairymen.  A 
premium  is  being  paid  for  animals 
that  have  beauty  with  their  util- 
ity. The  best  examples  of  this 
combination  of  type  and  produc- 
tion are  the  National  Dairy  Show 
Grand  Champion  females.  Four- 
teen of  the  last  fifteen  Guernsey 
cows  that  were  Grand  Champions 
at  the  National  Dairy  Show  have 
Advanced  Register  Records  that 


average  I  •'(.  I  <>•*>.-  lbs.  of  milk  and 
086.8  lbs.  of  butter  fat.  The 
American  (iuernsey  Cattle  Club 
holds  judging  schools  for  Guern- 
sey judges  that  officiate  at  major 
fairs.  These  men  arc  trained  to 
pick  animals  with  beauty  of  form 
that  are  capable  of  a  long  period 
of  profitable  production  and  re- 
production. 

The  quality  of  milk  is  a  first 
consideration  in  selecting  a  breed. 
The  rich  yellow  color  and  fine 
mellow  flavor  of  Guernsey  milk 
appeal  to  consumers  and  com 
tnand  a  premium  on  many 
markets.  A  recent  article  in  the 
American  Medical  Journal  report- 
ing the  result  of  research  by  the 
Council  on  Foods  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  stated  that 
on  the  average  Guernsey  milk  was 
25  per  cent  more  prepotent  for 
vitamin  A  than  regular  or  aver- 
age market  milk. 

For  the  Last  three  years  Guern- 
seys have  been  either  first  or  sec- 
ond in  sales  in  44  of  the  48  states. 
The  average  price  received  for  the 
more  than  4,000  animals  sold  at 
public  auction  last  year  was  $225. 
This  was  an  increase  of  more 
than  28%  in  the  number  of  cattle 
sold  and  15%  in  the  average  price 
received.  Experience  shows  that 
sales  are  a  good  indication  of  the 
future  trend.  This  demand  for 
Guernseys  is  a  record  of  national 
acceptance. 

Guernseys  are  commonly  known 
as  the  "quantity-quality"  breed 
and  their  past  record  in  all  civil- 
ized countries  is  their  assurance 
of  a  fascinating  and  profitable 
future  in  an  ever  increasing  num- 
ber of  purebred  herds. 


Hartford  Live  Stock  Insurance  Company 

A  dependable  insurance  protection  on 
all  Classes  of  horses 
SADDLE  and  SHOW  HORSES 
POLO  HORSES 
DRAFT  HORSES 
HUNTERS  and  JUMPERS 

■failtfl  death  from  nil  Mtnral  raiim-n  is  furni*)i<'il  hy  this  Old  American 
Slink  CompiiHV  uliirh  ha-  heen  Iriril  iiitil  tettM  •Vejf 
a  period  af  mure  ihun  twrnlvfivr  war* 


.See    your    lornl    Hartford    nnvnl  or 

ttuutwtct  broker  for  full  parffcnMrj 


Hartford  Live  Stock  Insurance  Company 

410  North  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

W.  H.  TIMMONS.  General  Agent 


Today's  most  mort- 
em convenient  and 
comfortable  stables 
are  Clay  planned  and 
equipped.  Every  pro- 
vision is  made  for 
animal  health  and 
comfort  as  well  as 
beauty  of  appear- 
ance. 

WRITE  TODAY  . 
for  new  Clay  Horse 
Stable  Plan  Book  and 
catalog.  See  stables 
built  for  foremost 
horsemen. 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 


1041  Kern  St..  Cedar  Falls,  la. 
Dept.    7101.    Binghamton.    N.  Y. 


LOUIS  MCL.  MERRYMAN  &  SONS 

250   GUERNSEYS  AT  AUCTION  250 

AUCTION  SALES 


TOPSFIELD  SALE 
TOPSFIELD.  MASS. 
Monday.  October  6th 
55  HEAD       6  BULLS       22  COWS 
12  BRED  HEIFERS      15  OPEN  HEIFERS 

LOUIS  MERRYMAN'S  35TH 
SEMI-ANNUAL  SALE 
TIMONIUM.  MD. 
MARYLAND  STATE  FAIR  CROUNDS 

Monday.  October  20th 
85  HEAD       15  BULLS       40  COWS 
20  BRED  HEIFERS      10  OPEN  HEIFERS 


SHERWOOD  FOREST  DISPERSAL 
FREDERICKSBURG,  VA. 
Monday,  October  27th 
70  HEAD        14  BULLS       40  COWS 
10  BRED  HEIFERS      12  OPEN  HEIFERS 

9TH    ANNUAL   VIRCINIA  CUERNSEY 

BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION  SALE 
RICHMOND    STATE    FAIR  CROUNDS 
RICHMOND,  VA. 
Tuesday,  October  28th 
45  HEAD       4  BULLS        18  COWS 
12  HEIFERS      11  OPEN  HEIFERS 


FOR  CATALOGUES  WRITE 

LOUIS  MCL  MERRYMAN  &  SONS 
SPARKS  MARYLAND 


OCTOBER.  1941 
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Kennel  &  Bench 


by  GEORGE  R.  TURRELL.  JR. 


*  couple  of  issues  ago  it  was 
J.M.  announced  in  this  depart- 
ment that  we  were  going  to  give 
attention  to  some  of  the  less 
familiar  breeds  of  dogs,  breeds 
deserving  of  wider  popularity,  but 
still  more  or  less  unknown  and 
uncommon  in  this  country.  It  is 
felt  that  by  doing  this,  by  pre- 
senting some  worthwhile  kinds  of 
dogs  to  a  public  which  as  yet 
doesn't  know  much  about  them,  a 
service  can  be  done  both  to  the 
breeds  and  their  advocates  and 
to  the  dog  lovers  in  general. 

In  line  with  this  idea,  we 
couldn't  do  better  than  start  with 
the  Border  Collie,  an  ancient  and 
most  valuable  breed  which  is  now 
proving  its  mettle  in  this  country. 
For  information  concerning  Bor- 
der Collies  we  depend  on  Mrs.  C. 
Rowlands.  Lintner  of  Johnstown, 
Ohio,  who  has  been  an  enthusi- 
astic breeder  of  these  dogs  for 
many  years. 

The  Border  Collie  is  said  to  be 
the  oldest  working  breed  known 
to  man.  He  gets  his  name  from 
the  rough  border  country  between 
England  and  Scotland,  where  for 
centuries  he  has  helped  the  shep- 
herds herd  and  drive  their  sheep. 
Nowadays,  however,  these  dogs 
are  most  frequently  called  "Work- 
ing Collies"  in  Great  Britain  as 
they  have  spread  from  their  bor- 
derland home  to  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Wales.  How- 
ever, the  name  Border  Collie 
should  be  used  in  this  country  to 
avoid  confusion  with  other  collies. 

They  are  small  in  comparison 
with  other  driving  dogs,  weigh- 
ing from  30  to  50  pounds  but  they 
are  very  fleet  of  foot  and  have 
unusual  ability  to  herd  on  rough 
ground.  They  drive  entirely,  by 
motion,  and  do  not  bark  except  as 
inexperienced  puppies  or  when 
old  and  lacking  in  speed.  High 
intelligence  and  the  development 
of  the  herding  instinct  has  been 
the  goal  of  breeders  for  centuries 
and  these  little  dogs  now  have 
this  intelligence  and  instinct  de- 
veloped to  a  high  degree.  In  many 


IN  FAVOR  OF  BORDER  COLLIES;  NEWS  OF 
THE  SHOWS;  COMING  FIELD  TRIALS 


cases  a  dog  will  carry  out  a  prob- 
lem in  the  handling  of  livestock 
with  greater  success  if  allowed  to 
use  his  own  instinct  than  if  his 
master  tried  to  direct  him. 

Because  they  have  been  bred 
entirely  for  ability,  puppies  will 
be  uniformly  good  at  their  jobs. 
This  same  intelligence  which 
makes  them  excel  at  handling 
stock  can  also  be  used  for  many 
other  purposes  such  as  caring  for 
children,  carrying  messages,  pack- 
ages, etc.,  thus  they  are  fine  for 
pets  and  companions. 

However,  since  the  Scotcli 
shepherds  wanted  working  dogs 


distinguished,  and  none  of  the 
others  have,  as  a  breed,  the  un- 
usual herding  instinct  and  ability 
to  drive  by  the  eye  ("staring" 
other  animals  into  obedience)  of 
the  Border  Collie.  The  Old  Eng- 
lish Sheepdog  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent breed. 

If  you  buy  a  good  Border 
Collie  puppy  you  can  expect  him 
to  be  capable  of  driving  any  kind 
of  livestock  or  poultry  if  given  an 
opportunity  to  develop.  They  will 
usually  start  herding  chickens 
into  a  corner  when  from  three  to 
five  months  of  age,  are  ready  for 
sheep  at  from  nine  months  to  a 


Border  Collie  puppies  grow  into 
good  herd  dogs  and  good  pets 


Flornell  Rare-Bit  of  Twin  Ponds, 
Mrs.  Alker's  Welsh  Terrier 

and  not  a  bench  type  they  did  not 
always  eliminate  dogs  showing 
off-color  from  the  bloodlines.  For 
this  reason,  though  the  preferred 
colors  are  black  and  white,  fawn 
or  brown  occasionally  appears  in 
some  matings.  Conscientious 
breeders  do  not  use  dogs  showing 
this  color  for  breeding  as  they 
are  afraid  of  "burying"  the  ten- 
dency and  having  it  crop  out  in 
later  generations. 

In  America,  Border  Collie  fanc- 
iers register  their  dogs  with  the 
North  American  Sheep  Dog  So- 
ciety, which  is  an  affiliate  of  the 
International  Sheep  Dog  Society 
of  Scotland,  the  parent  body  of 
the  breed.  American  dogs  of 
proper  breeding  can,  of  course,  be 
registered  with  the  Scottish  So- 
ciety direct,  but  since  the  war 
this  may  take  a  long  time.  The 
only  way  to  be  sure  you  are  get- 
ting a  pure  Border  Collie  is  to 
buy  dogs  with  breeding  that  can 
be  traced  to  dogs  imported  directly 
from  the  Border  country  and 
which  can  be  registered  in  the 
International. 

The  Border  Collie  should  not 
be  confused  with  other  collies  and 
shepherds  as  they  can  be  easily 


Ch.  Pillicoc  Reverie,  black  Poodle, 
owner,  Mrs.  Milton  Erlanger 

year,  and  cattle  when  they  get  a 
little  older  and  larger.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  use  them  for  horses 
because  of  the  danger  of  their  get- 
ting kicked,  but  they  will  work 
on  them  if  given  an  opportunity. 

They  are  very  good  alarm  dogs, 
warning  you  of  the  arrival  of  hu- 
mans or  animals,  and  are  excel- 
lent at  such  things  as  letting  you 
know  when  stock  gets  out  or  when 
anything  goes  wrong  at  the  barn. 
They  are  not  watch  dogs  as  they 
usually  make  up  with  a  stranger 
if  he  speaks  kindly  to  them,  how- 
ever, with  training  they  can  be 
watch  dogs  too. 

They  are  not  suited  for  a  city 
apartment,  but  there  is  no  better 
pet  for  a  growing  boy  or  girl  in 
the  country  or  small  town,  or  even 
in  the  city  if  a  large  yard  is 
available. 

The  following  is  Mrs.  Lintner's 
brief  summary  of  the  advantages 
of  Border  Collies: 
(1)  The  many  generations  bred 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  herd- 
ing   and    driving  livestock 
means  that  the  puppies  are 
uniformly    high    in  quality, 
and  a  purchaser  can  be  as- 
sured of  securing  a  puppy. 


P.    T.    JONES  PHOTOS 

Ch.  Relgaf  Ribbon  Raider  won 
best  at  Somerset  Hills  Show 

from  a  reliable  breeder, 
which  will  be  a  driver  when 
it  reaches  the  proper  age. 

(2)  They  have  medium  short  hair 
which  does  not  become  mat- 
ted in  rugs  if  the  dogs  are 
allowed  indoors  and  does  not 
require  clipping  in  hot 
weather.  Easy  housebreak- 
ing is  assured  as  they  are 
very  tractable,  soon  learning 
what  to  do  and  not  to  do. 

(3)  The  small  size  also  means 
that  they  can  easily  be  kept 
in  the  house,  if  desired,  and 
makes  for  low  food  cost. 

(4)  The  beautiful  black  and 
white  color  is  an  assurance 
that  the  new  owner  will  be 
proud  of  his  dog. 

BENCH  SHOWS 

Among  recent  items  of  impor- 
tance in  the  bench  show  world  are 
the  win  of  Ch.  Flornell  Glamor- 
ous over  1,020  dogs  at  the  recent 
and  record  breaking  Westchester 
Kennel  Club  Show.  This  is  the 
eighth,  or  is  it  the  nineth?  time 
Percy  Roberts  has  piloted  Mrs. 
George  Anderson's  dainty,  near- 
perfect  Whippet  bitch  to  the  top 
in  bench  show  competition.  Low- 
mont  Kennel's  standard  Poodle 
Ch.  Blakeen  Cyrano  was  best 
American  bred  at  the  same  show. 
Glamorous,  by  the  way  was  also 
best  at  the  Mohawk  Valley  and 
Framingham  shows  shortly  before. 

Also  most  worthy  of  note  is  the 
snappy,  stylish  Welsh  Terrier 
Flornell  Rare-Bit  of  Twin  Ponds 
owned  by  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Alker 
and  handled  by  John  Goudie  in 
two  best  in  shows  in  one  week — 
Lenox,  Mass..  and  Tuxedo  .  .  . 
Ch.  Blakeen  Cyrano  was  also  best 
American  bred  at  Tuxedo  .  .  . 
Rare-Bit  is  the  son  of  another 
show-winning  Welshman  much  in 
the  public  eye  these  days — Ch. 
Hotpot  Harriboy  of  Halcyon. 

Other  big  time  winners  which 
must  be  mentioned  are  Mrs.  Helen 
M.  Lewis's  excellent  Old  English 
Sheepdog  Ch.  Merriedip  Master 
Pantaloons,  a  contender  which  has 
been  knocking  at  the  door  for 
some  time  and  delighted  specta- 
tors by  going  best  at  the  Sara- 
toga show.   Ch.  Pillicoc  Reverie, 
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KEEP  YOUR  DOGS 


WORM  CAPSULES 

Use  Nemi  Capsules  to  remove 
'  large  roundworms  and  hook- 
worms Effective — Dependable 
P  n  T  C  S«nd  tor  Ninu 
r  lA  C  L  booklet  No.6S2. 
i  »>ae  H  amnal  kajMr|  0**L.Oask  N-20-K 
PtK«.tO»VtS  1  CO  .  DETROIT.  MICH 


Allan-Crawl  Co..  Oeat.  C.  31 7  Superior  St..  Toledo.  0. 

F       "BUFf RIO" 

PORTRBIE  HEIHIEl 
VRRD 

•  Stop  worrying 
about  your  dogs 
—  let  them  play 
in  SAFETY  now! 

In  a  few  minutes,  you  can  easily  set 
up  a  "Buffalo"  Portable  Kennel  Yard 
for  the  protection  of  your  dogs.  They 
play  and  exercise  freely  in  this  vara. 
Made  strongly  of  galvanized  copper- 
bearing  diamond 
mesh  wire  fabric. 
No  posts  to  fuss 

with;  patented  I  SEND$27.50  • 
fence  clips  make  I  for  Assortment  No.  I 
it  eas\  to  erect.  I  V*  ma!.iB?«"n/Il"  ' 

.  cloture  7*14x5  ft.  , 
BUFFALO  WIRE  ■  high,  compl.t.  with  j 
WORKS  CO    Ine    '         ond  "♦♦'"a*-  ! 

W    1869  u  schwVr.    >ou    |   helpful  n«w  "Buffalo"  ■ 
5  JO   TERRACE        ■  Portae*.  rencinp  Book 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


I  like  BUFFALO"  t^jk 
Fence  Protection 


89-C. 


Mm     Milton    RrUnftr'a  blaek 

I'ootllt  which  wiiii  hrr  nrvrntli 
lu  st  in  sltow  nt  Orrnt  lliirrinu;tiiii, 
M f.i  ,  mill  tin  Scott  v,  Ch.  Ilt  ljraf 
Itllilmn  U/iliIrr  top  itwnnl  winner 
at  the  SMMfMl  llilli  Show  in 
New  Jrriey. 

MILD  TRIALS 

It  ll  nitil  to  hrnr  nf  tin-  tii'iith 
<>l  Pi  T.  Ch.  Itip  on  Anoint  - 1. 
Rlpi  a  Oolden  lletricvcr,  wti.i  not 
only  the  u;rciittst  (iolih  n  lint  proh 
uhl\  the  grrjitrst  retriever  licit! 
trial  performer  we  huve  seen  no 
far -in  this  country.  He  leaven 
behind  bin  I  record  that  will  not 
he  surpassed,  or  even  equalled 
for  many  a  long  year.  Mesiiles  In 
iiif  twice  winner  of  the  "Field 
and  Stream"  Trophy,  which  was 
i»  ir.l.  il  i  uli  year  to  the  out  - 
standing  retriever,  in  three  years 
of  Held  trial  competition  he  never 
missed  a  bird.  In  other  words,  he 
never  failed  to  bring  back  any 
bird  he  was  sent  to  retrieve  ami 
this  includes  birds  assigned  in 
"blind"  retrieves  as  well  us  those 
shot  so  that  he  could  sec  their 
fall  -the  truly  remarkable  total 
of  his  perfect  retrieves  is  236. 

Paul  Hakt  well  :irtl.  Hep's  own 
er  handler  has  the  deepest  sym- 
pathies   of    everyone    in    the  re 
trie\er  game.    Itip  was  still  in  his 
priiiM*.   he   would   have   been  six 
in  November. 

bit-Id  trails  arc  coming  into  the 
picture  once  again  as  this  is  writ- 
ten, and  by  the  time  you  see 
these  words  will  be  in  full  swing 
throughout  the  land.  Pointer  and 
Setter  trials  arc  getting  under 
way  on  the  Prairie  training 
grounds  and  soon  the  schedule 
will  swing  southward. 

Spaniel  plans  arc  being  laid, 
tin  biggest  news  there  being  tin 
announcement  of  the  dates  for  the 
No.  1  event  of  the  spaniel  world, 
the  Fisher's  Island  meeting.  Oc- 
tober 21  to  27  are  the  days,  and 
as  usual  the  cream  of  the  Cockers 
and  Springers,  and  the  flower  of 
the  spaniel  enthusiasts  will  he  on 
hand. 

Events  will  be  a  Cocker  open 
all  age.  and  a  puppy,  limit  and 
open  all  age  for  Springers  as 
well  as  the  National  Amateur 
Stake  to  be  run  in  conjunction 
with  the  Walton  Ferguson  Me- 
morial. The  judges  will  be  Rob- 
ert McLean  and  Hartwell  Moore. 

The  retriever  world  is  taking 
sides  on  the  question  of  the  pro- 
posed national  retriever  cham- 
pionship trial,  which  was  officially 
approved  at  the  last  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  American  Kennel 
Club.  At  the  moment  the  mid- 
western  field  trialers  are  all  for 
the  idea,  but  the  easterners  aren't 
so  sure.  There  is  also  controversy 
over  where  it  would  be  held.  In 
the  East?  In  the  West?  Each 
locality  in  alternate  years? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
and  other  arguments  are  soon 
settled  and  that  the  plans  go  for- 
ward for  this  event.  In  the 
opinion  of  this  department  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  retriever  field  trials 
that  it  should. 


ENQLISH    COCKER  SPANIELS 


Ch.   Hlarknwor  Ilea,  an  „/  i.nalila 
l'n|i|iirs   aire]    liy    ihia   <Um    anil  cither 
ini|mrlril    rhumtiiiina    mil     nf  niiiinrlrd 
■dims  for  kale.    friers  from  $50. 

CIRALDA  FARMS 

MADIMIN    ISF.W  Jl  Ms|  1 


\\  ELSH  TERRIERS 


Properly  nf  lit*   M.    .  d*f.f>|>|i*f 

The  iileal  companion*  for  to* 
try.  Some  attrarlivr  ihiiiii 
for  sale  by  Champion*  and  I 
pinn  Mock. 

lafafaftaaj    \,irrt,Kun.rll  I'ir 
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IRISH 
TERRIERS 
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H  LEONARD  W  (10SS 
JMOhlo  Statu  University 
■      ^^""Raai'SijaMal  ColuitiBUS  Ohio 
(Member  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  Amerloa) 


ENGLISH 
SPRINCER 
SPANIELS 

The  Ideal  Hunter  onil 
Oompanlon.  i'ets. 
Hunting,  ate. 

HAPPY  HUNTINC 
KENNELS,  Rag. 

I  Cook*  Ave., 
Northampton,  Man. 


FARNLEY  BULL  TERRIERS 

A   few   11  'ii     good  white  ones 
A    few    renll.    «ow|    Hi  inrili 
'I  wr-ek*  to  IN  months 
IJttera  <   ;  -  <  t •  -r|  \n  time  for  Chriatmaa  d«?|lTrry. 
Make  y«rur  rf^nfatlim1*. 

MRS.  A.  MACK  AY -SMITH 

White  Post.  Va. 
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Gfeat  Pyrenees  and 
English  Cocker  Spaniels 

P       e.  of  a\tii*><(*M  lor  aalar 

W<  §f«  ih*  old***  »Aa1  lareet'  hrnnvla 
•i  Great  rrrtret  m»  Aatterxa 
BASOUAllll  IINNKI  B.f 
Ml  »  Ur«  V  Oft*«.  (Khw. 

Oiftft.  Stovaf.  HOLLIiTOM  UAU 

Tai.  Hoilitton  36S 


AFGHAN  HOUNDS 

Exceptionally  well  bred,  healthy  pup- 
pies, male  and  female,  for  showing  or 
companions. 

MRS.  OTIS  W.  HOVEY 

Glemhaw,  Pa.  Tel.  Glenihaw  544 


LedfielaiHiV  Kennels 

Chow  Chows 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Stud 

PuppieM  &  Grown  Stork 
Oecationatly  for  Sale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Wagstaff 
Owners 

■tfonogri  ERNEST  WELLS 

'Phonr.  Tuiedo  289  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


FITZSIMMONS 

M ALDER MX 

A  Challenge  To 
Ringworm  Infections 

Clean  —  Effective 
Leaves  no  residue. 

$1.00  Postpaid 

BICELOW-CLARK,  INC. 

16  E.  18th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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MR.  ami  MRS.  HERBERT  HERTRANO 

OWNERS 
R.  t.  D.  1  Sfanwieh  Road 

Greenwich  Conn. 

Tel.  Creenwlch  /aftSS!! 

14468-R  iKennal' 


BOXER  PUPPIES 

CREYKNOLL  KENNELS 

74th  and  Plnknay  Stt.,  Omaha.  Nabr., 

aro  now  tnklna  rn^rtallnon  for  litter  hv 
JuidtiT  of  llrarrnliait/.  t*m  nf  Ch.  Kniff 
v.ii.  Illntmraii  of  Il>irinrr''j  mil  of  l.ln/twr'a 
i'mm  .ii  H  i  (ilniiahtiT  of  Ch.  K*»rlKi  »  Kiifila* 
atori.  Order  oarly  and  avoid  itiwat>i**ilnf ini-ot 

WALTER  E    SCHROEOEH.  Ownar. 


ENGLISH  SPRINGER  SPANIELS 


Unexcelled  in 
Field  and  Home 


A  Perfect 
All -Purpose  Dog 


CREENBRAES 
KENNELS 

R.  H.  Miirel,  Owner        Monro*.  N.  Y. 

I'     |.  ■      nnil   flrnun   Stork   llMlially  avallahl'. 


BORDER 
COLLIES 


Mrs.  C.  Rowlands  Lintner 

Johnstown.  0. 


colemeadow 
ke>m;ls 

Mr..  Stlkoff  >mllh 

Morri««  Avenue.  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Phone  H.  M.  3-72 


Sealyham  lerriers 
Scottish  Terriers 


TYRONNE  FARM  KENNELS 


IRISH 
SETTERS 

Puppies.  Show 
and  Hunting  Doos 
Usually  Available. 

Correspondence 
Invited 
jACK  A.  SPEAR 
TIITOX  IOW 


(IM  Kl  It  SPANIELS  \>D 
i:\GLJSH  SKTTKRS 

Black  male  Cocker  Spaniels  and  white  and 
black  male  English  Setters  ready  for  train- 
ing.   Registered  litters. 

DR.  |    E.  OFFNER 

Weston  State  Hospital.  Weston,  West  Virginia 


Lowmont  Kennels 

Bayberry  Lane 
Greenwich  Conn. 

STANDARD 
POODLES 

M.  McCreery 
A.  Hoquet 
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this  month 
and  well 


drawing  is  good  in  composition 
and  design.  Mary  Smith's  pencil 
sketch  has  real  quality.  Alice 
Harris  possesses  a  most  interest- 
ing sense  of  design.  Everett 
Ford  s  sleeping  cat  is  both  alive 
and  asleep,  and  I  like  it.  Marie 
Brammalls  small  hunting  scene  is 
charming. 

For  next  month  send  in  draw- 
ings, stories  and  photographs  on 
football.  hunting,  skiing  and 
skating.  Remember  all  contest- 
ants must  be  under  18  years  of 
aee  and  all  contributions  must 
bear  your  name.  age.  address  and 
signature  of  parent  or  guardian, 
that  it  is  your  own  original  work, 
neither  copied  nor  traced. 

MY  HOBBY 

I  have  wanted  a  horse  ever 
since  I  was  little.  But  as  my 
father  once  said,  "it  isn't  the  cost 
of  the  horse  when  von  buy  him. 
it's  the  cost  of  keeping  him."  So 
realizing  that  a  real  horse  would 
be  out  of  the  question  for  quite  a 
few  Tears  I  made  my  own  stable 
and  six  horses.  This  is  my  "rec- 
ipe" for  making  the  horses. 

I  bought  a  pound  of  plaster  of 
Paris  which  incidentally  is  very 
cheap  and  went  to  work. 

The  base  is  a  piece  of  card- 
board in  the  shape  of  a  horse. 
The  plaster  is  then  mixed  with 
water  to  the  desired  consistency 
and  spread  on  one  side  of  the 
cardboard  to  the  desired  thick- 
ness. To  do  this  I  used  an  old 
knife.  When  this  dried  I  re- 
peated the  process  on  the  other 
side  using  ordinary  lead  pencils 
for  the  legs  sticking  them  in  be- 
fore the  plaster  dried.  My  next 
problem  was  manes  and  tails.  Our 
collie  dog  furnished  these.  He 
had  beautiful  long  sable  and  white 
hair  until  I  cut  off  some  of  the 
white  and  glued  it  on  my  first 
horse,  a  black,  with  white  mane 


IS   BILLY   BONEHEADS   HOOF  PICKING 
TECHNIQUE  YOURS? 


Answer  trill  be  found  on  page  55 


and  tail.  The  next  horse  I  thought 
only  fair  to  name  after  our  oblig- 
ing dog.  "Captain." 

My  favorite  color  for  a  horse  is 
black,  but  it  was  a  year  before  I 
encountered  a  black  dog  so  that 
I  could  make  one,  but  the  hair 
was  ideal  so  it  was  worth  waiting 
so  long.  He  is  the  horse  stand- 
ing with  the  girl  in  the  picture. 

But  what  about  riders:  Some- 
one gave  me  the  idea  of  making 
them  out  of  pipe  cleaners.  I  fol- 
lowed the  suggestion  and  dressed 
them  in  riding  clothes.  They 
make  excellent  riders  because 
their  legs  and  arms  can  bend  in 
any  direction. 

It  seemed  as  if  I  had  forgotten 
something.  Oh  yes !  Saddles  and 
bridles  and  most  important,  a 
stable.    The  saddles  and  bridles 


are  made  of  belts  from  .the  five 
and  ten.  The  stable  took  longest 
of  all  to  make,  about  a  month.  It 
is  red  trimmed  with  white  outside, 
and  all  white  inside  with  a  dark 
gray  floor.  There  are  eight  box 
stalls,  a  bunk  room,  and  tack 
room,  feed  boxes  and  straw  on  the 
floor  of  each  stall  and  at  the  end 
of  the  stable  a  water  trough  made 
from  an  old  soda  tin.  (See  the 
accompanying  photographs.) 

I  think  my  stable  has  brought 
me  about  as  much  pleasure  as  a 
real  one  could,  while  I  was  mak- 
ing it  and  while  I  play  with  it  and 
besides  it  has  helped  me  finan- 
cially. A  friend  saw  it  and  liked 
it  so  well,  she  ordered  one  for 
her  little  girl  for  Christmas. 

Barbara  Needs,  aged  13. 
Shaker  Heights.  O. 


Dra-trn  by  Darid  Bolion,  Jamaica, 
B.  W.  I.;  aged  7 


Draun  by  Everett  Ford,  Alber- 
marle,  A\  CT;  aged  15 


Drau-n  by  Mary  Smith,  Littleton, 
Col.;  aged  12 


field,  Mats.;  aged  12 


Dratcn    by    Alice    Harris,  San 
Diego,  Calif.;  aged  15 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


1 


Dear  Mom 


) 


Well,  here  It  is  another  week- 
end and  I'm  not  a  General 
yet.  But  give  me  time. 

Matter  or  fact.  I  have 
too  much  time  on  my  hands — on 
evenings  and  weekends. 

The  nearest  village  Is  5 
miles  away.  All  you  find  there 
Is  a  general  store,  a  garage 
and  a  canning  factory — nowhere 
to  go  for  any  good  clean  fun, 
unless  you  drop  In  at  a  smoke- 
filled  Juke  Joint  on  the  way. 

Well,  Mom,  there's  a  big  fa- 
vor you  can  do  me.  The  U.  S.  0. 
is  trying  to  raise  810,765,000 
to  run  clubs  for  us,  outside 
of  camp.  Places  with  lounge 
rooms,  dance  floors,  games, 
writing  rooms.  Places  you  can 
get  a  bite  to  eat  without  pay- 
ing a  king's  ransom. 

I  know  you  don't  have  an 
idle  million  lying  around,  but 
if  you  could  get  the  family 
interested  and  some  of  the 
neighbors,  and  if  that  hap- 
pened all  over  the  country, 
the  U.  S.  0.  could  raise 
810,765,000  overnight. 

I'd  appreciate  It  a  lot. 
Mom.  and  so  would  every  other 
mother's  son  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  and  Navy. 

Love, 

Bill 

Th»f  r«  doing  their  bit  for  fou   Will  you  do 
your  bil  lor  Ihtmt  Sand  four  contribution  fo 
your  locol  U  S  O  Commifr**  or  to  U  S  O, 
fmpirt  Slola  tuilding,  Nmw  York,  N  Y 


OPEN  YOUR  HEART 
OPEN  YOUR  PURSE 
GIVE  TO  THE 


UNITED  SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS 

Th*$e  organizotions  hove  joined  forces  to  form  the  U.  S.  O.:  the  Y.  M.C.  A.,  Nationol  Catholic 
Community  Service,  Salvotion  Army,  Y.W.C. A.,  Jewish  Welfore  Board,  Nat  I  Travelers  Aid  Assn 


SO 


J 


HAS  BEEN  A  MARK  OF 


iNali.. 


Within  the  ivy-covered  wall,  of  this  di.tillery  no 
whiskey  other  ,han  Old  Taylor  has  ever  heet.  made. 


FOR  MORE  THAN  FIFTY  YEARS 

You  re  in  for  a  matchless  treat  when  you  ask 
for  Old  Taylor.  For  Old  Taylor  is  rare  and 
distinctive  in  flavor— an  aristocrat  among 
the  fine  bourbons  of  Kentucky.  And  today, 
as  for  more  than  a  half-century,  Old 
Taylor  testifies  to  the  genius  of  a 
master  distiller,  the  late  Colonel 
E.  H.  Taylor  Jr.,  who  proudly  en- 
dorsed this,  his  prize  whiskey, 
with  his  signature  and  name. 


Copyright  19H 
al  Distillers  Products  Corp. 
New  York 


